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CHAPTER I. 

HTTRODUCTORY. 

It has already been explained in Volume I of the Report that the procedure 
Jiodo in which the Chaptera of Einaucc Committee Avas to draw up Notes 

ariLSd""''"' to ttoie, as soon as they had completed 

..IP + e T V subject, and to submit them 

to the Government of India for consideration and orders, with a view to an 

early settlement of the proposals made. It had been thought that time would 
have allowed a fiuther reconsideration of these papers, or, at least, of those on 
which no final orders had been passed, when the Committee re-assemhled in Cal 
cutta at the end of their Tour, hut the pressure of other business prevented tht 
and the ^^epoH, as now presented to Government, consists of those separate 
Notes with little or no alteration. Each of them forms a Chapter or a Section 
of a Cliapter in this Volume. They hear the date on which tliey ivere finallv 
passed, or were submitted to the Government, hut instead of a chronoloo-ical 
arrangement, the order adopted is that in avlucli the Heads or Departments to 
which tliey belong stand in the Ciidl estimates. All Notes on which the Com 
mittee had so far completed their enquiries by the 20th of December as to he 
able to lay their conclusions before the Government of India are here included 
other than those on Provincial Contracts. It has been thought useful to draw 
up a few introductory paragraphs summarising those Notes, and explainins- 
the position in which the questions treated in them noiv stand. ^ 

2. Chapter II.— The first paper deals with a small item of expenditure 

Opium. Ahmedahad connected with the export of opium 

^^’o^^tolwa; and the second contains suggestions 

as to the treatment of opium cultivation and the sale of the GovernmeS mmm 
poly of the drug in the Punjab. 

3. Chapter III, Section A.— The only point on which the last ivord has 
Northern India Salt Department, iifsn Said is the filst paper in this Chajitei* on the 

Northern India Salt Revenue Department. The re- 
commendations made in that Note have been accepted by the Government of 

India, except two : the suggestion that it is not necessary to maintain both a 
Commissioner and a Deputy Commissioner in charge of this Department has been 
oAmrruled, and the proposal to substitute a Superintendent for the Assistant 
Commissioner at Didwana was not noticed in the orders of Government. 
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Law and Justice. 


4 ., Section B. — The second paper contains various suggestions for reducing 

the expenditure of the Salt and Customs Depart- 
Bombay Salt and Customs Depart- jjj Bombay. It is proposcd to place the 

establishments in Sind under the same superrision 
as in the rest of the Presidency, to abolish the special agencies for the sale of 
salt, and to reduce and amalgamate certain posts in the Department. 

6. Ohatteb IV.— The Note on the Indo-European Telegraph, Chapter IV, 

holds out a prospect of considerable economy if the 
ludo-Buiopean Telegraph. Indo-Europcan Telegraph system, between Karachi 

and Teheran, is managed on the same scale as the Telegraph Department of 
India, and placed under the Director General of that Department. 

6. Chatteb. V. — Three Notes on the three High Courts of Calcutta, 

Madras, and Bombay, hare been prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Government of India : in the two 

latter all the topics with which the Committee w'ere instructed to deal are 
taken up, but in the former case they have confined themselves to an examin- 
ation of salaries and establishments, the questions connected with the original 
jurisdiction and appellate powers of the High Court having been reserved by 
tlie Government of India for discussion between itself and the Judges. The 
Committee have been engaged in the preparation of similar Notes on the 
Allahabad High Court, the Lahore Chief Com-t, the Law Officers of the three 
Presidencies, the Law Reporters, and the Administrators General \ but these 
have not been completed in time for general discussion. They will, how- 
ever, be laid before Government by the Mnance Commissioner, who will take 
up the Committee’s unfinished work. 

7 . Ohatteb VI, — ^The Note on the Thuggee and Dacoity Department 

was submitted to the Government of India in 
August. No orders have yet been passed upon it. 

8. Chapteb VII. — ^The main recommendation in this Note' is that the 

allocation of Government chaplains should be con- 
fined to stations where there are British troops, or 

which are the seats of Governments, and that elsewhere aided clergy should 
be substituted for them. 

9. Chaptek VIII. — Besides the Note on Lunatic Asylums, a large quan- 
tity of information has been collected concerning 
medical allowances of various kinds, such as those 

for attending colleges and schools, for superintending medical schools, for. 
services to Railways and to the Irrigation Depaidment, but the final recom- 
mendations of the Committee had not been formulated when the 20th of 
December arrived. 

10. Chaptee, IX. — ^The purport of the Notes in this Chapter is to suggest 

the provincialising of a considerable portion of ex- 
penditure classed xmder this head, which the Pro- 
vincial Governments are well able, and the Government of India is hardly 
able, to supervise and check. 

11. Chapter X. — The papers in this Chapter are rather conspectuses and 

reviews than proposals for reduction, as the expen- 
diture is moderate and there is not much room for 

economy. But there is a suggestion that the Archseological Department would 
be more usefully controlled and guided, if it were placed under the Provincial 
Governments, 


Ecclesiastical. 


Medical. 


Political. 


Scientific and Minor. 
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12. Ohapteb XI. — ^Tlie second paper in. tins Chapter deals with a large 

and difficult subject, the strength and cost of tbe 
Depaitment, Es- .fpijoig establishment o£ the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The conclusion arrived at is that recent 
changes, involving enhanced pay, which were made to satisfy the discontent 
of the existing staff, need not be perpetuated in the case of futui’e appoint- 
ments ; that in the prospect of a large contraction of expenditure there must 
be a considerable reduction of the establishment ; and that the list of charges 
should be revised so as to lay down what is the number of officers requisite for 
the work of the Department, and to arrange the recruitment accordingly, 
restricting it in the first place to Doyal Engineers and to Statutory Natives on 
two-thirds pay, and not indenting on Cooper’s Hill College unless it is found 
necessary to do so. The Public Works Department has invited further discus- 
sion of the subject, and now that the Committee is dissolved, this discussion will 
be carried on by the Finance Commissioner and the officers on special duty with 
him. Tlie leading idea in the first and third Notes is that a single combined 
establishment ought to he able to work cheaper and more efficiently than two 
or three establishments in which different officers carry on the same kind of 
work, independently of each other, in the same area. Irrigation is a speciality, 
but, excluding this, the reeomendation of the Committee is that only one 
officer should, if possible, be appointed to a single area or district, to exe- 
cute all works, whether Imperial, CivU or Military, Provincial or Local, but 
Arith the necessary staff subordinate to him to enable him to carry out all 
his duties efficiently without postponing one class in favour of another. 

•13. In the fourth paper an attempt is made to lay down rules for pre- 
LocaI Parciiaso of European Venting the purchase of European goods in India, 
Stores where possible, by making it easier and quicker than 

now to procure them through the Director General of Stores; to define the 
exceptional cases, and especially the plea of urgency, which justify the breach 
of this rule ; and in such cases to facilitate local purchases by providing an 
agency through which the best information as to price and quality can be 
obtained. 


Id. The last paper is a scheme for obviating what has hitherto been the 
. . great obstacle in the way of extending the system 

Provincialisation of Irrigation, ° • * t x* i. i t 

01 provinciahsation to new canals or otJier works, 
by providing that interest on the capital expended shall not be levied from the 
Province which gives the guarantee, till such time as it may reasonably be 
expected tbat the work will become productive. The effect of this suggestion, 
as worked out in its relation to the future administration of canals, will be 
found in the Committee’s Notes, in Volume I, on the Provincial contracts for 
the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras. 

15. Chapier XII. — The Committee considered that in many ways the 
, present Travelling Allowance Code was too liberal, 
Traro tog oHanco o e. submitted a Note to the Government of India, 

to the principles of which a general approval was accorded. More particularly 
they proposed to abolish permanent travelling allowances, and to fix daily and 
mileage allowances on such a scale as to cover the actual cost of locomotion only, 
and not to operate as an addition to salary. On the other hand, they held that the 
amounts now given for journeys, when officers are transferred from one place to 
another, ought to he fixed on a different scale from, and to he more liberal than, the 
amounts given for ordinary tours. The carrying out of these principles involves 
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an immense amount of detail and of enquiry into local conditions, and this work 
has not yet been comideted. 

16. Ohaptek XIII. — Eccommcndations liavc been submitted to the Gov- 

ernment of India regarding tlie allowances drau’n for 

Hill Allow nncefl. travelling to, and residence at, all the hill stations 

to which the Government of India or Local Governments retire in the hot 
weather, except in the case of Naini Tal, regarding which a coramnnication was 
awaited from the Local Government, which has not yet arrived. This case will, 
however, be dealt Avith by the Ifihancc Commissioner on the same lines as the 
others. The instructions to the Committee A\ith regard to Simla were to mak(? 
no expression of their views as to the advisability or otherwise of any alteration 
in the present move to the Hills, but to draw up schemes showing the linancial 
effect — 

(1) of the present system by Avhich the Government of India moves 

with its Secretariats and certain Heads of Hoparfments, accom- 
panied by almost all the establishment of their ofiiecs, between 

Calcutta and Simla, at the present rate of allowances ; 

(2) of the same system, if the mlcs of allowances are modified in the 

manner suggested by the Committee ; 

(3) if Calcutta is made the head-quarters and only small tour office.s 

arc taken to Simla ; 

(4) if Simla is made the head-quarters and small tour otTiccs are taken 

thence to Calcutta. 


Siilitarj’ Hill Allownncc.s. 


This has been done, and the figures submitted to the Government of 
India show that if the rates of allowances are roA'ised and lowered, there is very 
little difference betAveen the cost of (3) and (4), but a difference of about five 
lakhs between either of them and (1). 

17. The last Section of this chapter deals Avith the Hill AlloAvances of the 

officers attached to Araiy Head Qaartens at Simla, 
Ootacamund, and Poona or i^fabableshwar, the 

recommendations in respect of Avhich follow naturally the same lines as those 
AAdiich refer to the allowances granted to the civil establishments. 

18. Chapter XIV. — House-rent and Presidency alloAvances are enjoyed 

„ ,,, by certain classes of officers at Calcutta, IMadras, 

and Bombay. In tins ^ote some modifications in 
the rates of these allowances arc proposed, stricter rules are laid down as to 
the persons who shall bo held to be entitled to them, and the extension of 
these allowances to hill stations is objected to. 

19. The anticipated savings, immediate and ultimate, which may be 

effected, if the Committee’s recommendations in 
the folloAviug Chapters are carried out, tire abstracted 

below, in those cases in which it has been possible to frame any definite estimate 
of them : 

Chapter II. — Opium — 


Summary of Savings. 


A. Charges on account of the Malwa Opium 

Revenue 2,600 

B. The Opium Acreage Cess in tlie Punjah . . Not cstfmatetl. 

Chapter III. — The Salt Revenue — 

A. The Northern India Sait Revenue Department . 1,74',4'00 

B. The Bombay Salt and Customs Departments . 64/100 

Chapter IV.— The Inbo-European Telegraph Department . . 38,000 


Carried over 


2,79,400 
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Brought forward 

Chapter V. — Law akd Justice — 

The High Court of Calcutta 
■ Ditto of Madras (a) . 

Ditto of Bombaj' 

Chapter VI; — Foeice — 

The Thuggee and Dacoily Department 
CiiAPTBii VII. — Ecclesiastioal ..... 

Chapter VIII. — Medicae— 

Lunatic Asylums ..... 
.Chapter IX. — Political — 

A. Political expenditure in Madras 

B. Political expenditure in Bombay 

C. Proposals for the Provincialisation of Political 

expenditure in other Provinces . 

Chapter X. — Sciehtific and Other Minor Departments — 

A. The Arcltseological Department 

B. The Meteorological Department 

C. The Geological Department . 

Chapter XI. — The Public Works Department — 

A. Tlie Military Works Department . 4,60,000 

B. Public Works Establishments 

C. Proposals for the amalgamation of General and 

Local Public Works establishments . 

D. The local purchase of European Stores 
B. The Provincialisation of Irrigation 

Chapter XIT.— The Civil Travelling Allowance Code 
Chapter X III.— -Allowances granted for Hill Stations — 

A. The Simla Allowance Code . 

B. Madras Hill Allowance Rules 

C. Bombay Hill Allowance Code (d) . 

D. Darjeeling Allowance Code (6) 

E. Punjab Hill Allowance Code 

F. Military Hill Allowances 

Chapter XIV. — Puesidency, House-rent and other allowances 

Grand Total 


2,79,400 

.30,000 

55.000 

1.13.000 

21,600- 

3.10.000 

24.000 
11,600 

Not estim.ated. 
Do. 

Not estimated. 
4,400 

15.000 


■27,57,000 

Not estimated. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

5.31.000 

25.000 

14.000 

17.000 

26.000 
30,600 

1 . 21.000 


48,74,600 


20. Besides these completed Notes, which have already been submitted in n 

separate form from time to time to the Government 
Subjects taken up but not completed. India, there were, as has already been explained 

in the Introductory Chapter to Volume I, a large number of subjects, regarding 
which the Committee had commenced, but had not finished, their enquiric.'^. 
In most of these cases preliminary Notes had been issued, in which suggestions 
were made and information asked for ; to many of these Notes replies mort; 
or less complete had been received ; but the Committee were not in a position 
to discuss these replies and to come to a final conclusion on the subject, before 
the date fixed for their closure. These questions will now be taken up, and 
tlie enquiries will be' completed by the Binauce Commissioner and the officei-.s 
placed on special duty with him, but it will be useful here to give a bri(>f 
r6sim6 of how these questions stood at the close of the year, and of the 
more important suggestions regarding them, which were under consideration by 
the Binance Cpnrmittee at the time of its dissolution. 

21. It Avill be convenient to deal, first, with the Military questions affecting 

tlie expenditure on tlie Army. The instructions to 
the Committee were to take up the Army Commis- 
sion’s Beporb at the point where the correspondence between the Government 

(a) Tlio portion of this saving, due to the abolition .of the SliorifTs remuneration, -was taken into account in 
tlio proposals as to the Provincial Contract with AIadr<i.s. See Vol. I, Chapter VII, parngrapli 10". 

(i) These figures were taken into account in making proposals as to the Provincial Contmets See Vol. I, 
Cliaptcr VI, paragraph 69, and Cliaptor VIII, paragraphs 136 and 137. 


Milit iry Expenditure. 
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of India and the Secretary of State liad left it, and to give their attention 
to the further consideration of such recommendations of that Report as had 
not yet been carried into effect. The Suh-Committce appointed to deal uith 
this branch of the enquiry issued twenty preliminary Notes making sugges- 
tions and asking for opinions and information regarding the different Depart- 
ments or Presidential Suh-Divisions of Departments of the Army; but only 
one of those Notes, that on the klilitary Works Department, was answered so 
completely, and in such time, as to enable the Committee to dispose of the 
question. Their recommendations on this topic will be found in Chapter XI, 
Section A of this Volume. 


22. The three main divisions of the Army Commission’s Deport may be 

thus defined: proposals as fo the Staff and Com- 
CommS” ^'"{eport-Stoff ^"nd uiauds *, pi’oposals as to the strength and constitution 
Commands. of Army ; ])roposals as to the organisation of 

the Auxiliary Departments. With regard to the first of these, the Committee 


Major-General Chapman, C.B., 
Quarter JIaster General — President. 

Colonel Collett, C.B., Deputy 
Adjutant General. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Collcn, Oflg. 
Military Secretary to Government. 


obtained the sanction of the Government of India 
to the appointment of a Special Military Com- 
mittee composed as shewn in the margin, to assist 
them with advice, and to work out the details 
of a plan suited to the present constitution of the 


Army. The recommendations of this Committee were briefly as follows : — 


That the Military Department should bo permanently located at 
Simla, like the Army Head-Quarters office, only a Tour office 
being taken to Calcutta in the winter ; that the Adjutant 
General’s and Quarter Master General’s Departments should bo 
amalgamated under a Chief of the Staff ; that the number of 
Commands and the pay of the general officers holding them, and of 
the General and Garrison Staff should be revised ; and that some 
important steps should be taken in the du’cctiou of decentralising 
Military Dinancc. 


But the report of the Committee (who were not unanimous), was only 
received on the 19th of November, and was not considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee before its closj-ire. It will now be submitted to Government by the 
Finance Commissioner with the Government of India. 


23. Degarding the second head, the strength of the Army, the Military 
Second main division — Strength Sub-Committee observed in their Note (see Appen- 
Of the Army. (jjx jj) proposals of the Army Commission 

for increasing the numerical strength of the cadres of regiments, while reducing 
their number, had been carried out partially in 1882-83, but that the necessity 
of strengthening the North-West Frontier in consequence of the threatened 
war with Dussia had led to a large increase in the Army, whieh it was 
not open to them to reconsider. The only suggestions, which they felt justified 
in making, were as follows : — 

First, that the advice of the Army Commission should be followed in 
respect of increasing the strength of regiments rather than their 
numbers ; and they shewed that if 60 men had been added to the 
strength of each of the 60 British Degiments, it would have afforded 
the same addition to the strength of the army as the sending out 
of three additional regiments, and would have caused a saving of 
about 6| lakhs of rupees ; 
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Secondly, that the Army Commission’s recommendations should he 
more closely followed as to ceasing to enlist the less warlike races 
of India for the Army, or employing them only as Military 
Police ; 


Thirdly, that the allowances of Interpreters attached to British Begi- 
ments should he done aAvay with. 

The second of these suggestions was pronounced by the Government 
of India to be beyond the limits of the Committee’s functions, and the first 
was, after some consideration in the Military Department, rejected as inoppor- 
tune at the present time. The third has since been carried out at an estimated 
saving of E62,000 per annum. 

24. The auxiliary departments of the Army, 
which form the third class of subjects dealt with, 
are the following : — 


Tltird main 
Departments. 


division — Auxiliary 


Commissariat .nnd Transport. 
Ordnance. 

Judge Advocate General. 
Military Accounts. 


Clothing. 

Schools. 

Remount. 

Barrack, 


Medical. 


Each of these is the subject of a separate grant or sub-head in the Mili- 
tary Estimates, and the form which the Committee’s investigation took was to 
examine the details of those estimates and to set enquiries on foot (either 
by conferences with the Heads of Departments or by the issue of pre- 
liminary Notes) calling attention to such items as seemed to requii’e explana- 
tion, or making suggestions, as to tlie soundness of which information was re- 
quested. 

25. The following are the principal suggestions thrown out as to matters 
Commiesariat. of detail relating to the Commissariat. 

(1) That native agency might he more largely employed instead of 

British non-commissioned and warrant officers. 

(2) That family allowances (E8 for a wife and E2-8 for each child) should 

he granted to warrant and non-commissioned officers only when 
in receipt of regimental allowances, and sliould he withdrawn 
when they are on staff pay. 

(3) That hospital purveyors, who do not exist in civil hospitals, should 

not he maintained in military hospitals, hut that the work of 
distributing food and medical comforts should he done by the 
Medical Department, at any rate in all hospitals where the 
number of beds does not exceed fifty. 

(4) That the double arrangement of maiutaining godown and regiment- 

al establishments at the same stations is unnecessary. 

(6) That the Khedda Establishment kept up for catching elephants 
is unnecessarily expensive, and the Department might depend on 
private enterprise for the supply of elephants, which are now 
much less employed than formerly. 

(6) That the Hissar Cattle Earm should he abandoned : it was kept up 
mainly for breeding battery bullocks, but now horses are substi- 
tuted, for battery bullocks to such an extent that Government 
can purchase in the mai’kef the small quantity of battery bullocks 
stiU required. The same suggestion was also made as to the 
Hoonsoor Cattle Earm in Mysore. 
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(7) That the Native troops at Quetta, Kohijua and Aden should no 
longer he provisioned by this Dcpaitinent, the arrangements of 
Avhich are extremely expensive, but should rely on supplies 
provided by private traders. 

(S) That compensation for dcaxaiess of food .should be granted only with 
reference to the kind of food acfuallj’^ consumed by the troops ; 
i.e., in a country where rice is cheap and flour dear, if the troops 
eat rice, they should not receive compensation calculated on the 
assumption that they arc eating flour. 

(h) That the rate of compensation should be so fixed that compensation 
shbuld be given only Avhen food is unusually dear, not, as is now 
the case in IMadras, when it is selling at a normal rate. 

(10) That the special privilege now granted to pensioned Madras sepoys, 

and not shared by the sepoj's of other Presidencies, ^of drawing a 
compensation allowance for dearness of food in addition to their 
pensions, and of choosing the station at which they will reside 
with a view to the enjoyment of the largest possible rate of 
compensation, should be withdrawn. 

(11) That the boat transport maintained on the Upper Brahmaputra 

should be discontinued, and reliance placed on the steam launch 
kept up by the Civil Depart men t. 

(12) That the system of maintaining grass preserves instituted by Sir 

H. i\Iacpherson in Allahabad and afterwards extended to Cawn- 
pore, should be given a complete trial, and if found to be finan- 
cially successful, should be encouraged and widely introduced. 

It is understood that the suggestions numbered 8 and 11 have been 
carried into effect; but as to the rest either full information has not yet been 
received, or the Committee had not time to consider the replies before it closed. 


26. Turning to more general considerations, the enquiries of the Committee 
. led them to believe that considerable economv 

Cominissaiiat Accounts and Audit. n-ji - i . 

might be effected in this Department by better 
organisation, by a simplification of the accounts, and by placing more authority 
in the hands of responsible local officers : but their investigations were not far 
enough advanced to enable them to make definite recommendations on these 
points. 

27. As regards the Ordnance Department it was 


Ordnance Department. 


suggested that — 


(1) Park Sergeants might be abolished at forts Avhere garrison batteries 

are located, as the garrison battery ought to do the ivork of look- 
ing after the fort guns and ammunition Avithoiit extra charge. 

(2) That the stock in hand of stores could bo largely diminished if a 

more speedy system of complying ivitli indents on the Director 
General of Stores in the India Office Ai’ere introduced. 

(3) That the system of keeping and of auditing accounts at the different 

factories might be greatly simplified. 

(4) Enquiries were set on foot pointing to the abolition of the Camp 

Equipage Depot and the Poivder Eactory at Madras : but the 
information received by the Committee inclined them to hesitate 
in recommending the adoption of these measures. 

Since the issue of the Committee’s Note the Director General of Ordnance 
has sent in a report suggesting large reductions in Ordnance Stores, and the 
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Government of India, in the Military Department, have given a general assent 
to his proposals. 

28. The Suh-Committee intended to support the recommendation of the 

Judge Advocate GeneraVs Depart- Army Commission to the effect that the Deputy 
ment. Judge Advocates (of Tvhom there are eleven) in tlie 

outlying districts might he abolished, part of their work being done by the 
District Staff, and Regimental Officers being deputed to conduct Courts-martial. 
This would leave two officers (the Judge Advocate General and his Deputy) at 
the Head- Quarters of the Bengal Army, and one Judge Advocate General at 
the Head-Quarters of the Madras and Bombay Armies. 

29. The recommendations concerning the Military Accounts Department 

to which tlie Committee inclined, but which they 
Military Accounts Department. not definitely adopted and formulated when the 

day of closure arrived, were as follows : — 

(1) The amalgamation of this Department with the Civil Accounts De- 

partment, or if that were impracticable, the substitution for 
Mi litary Officers of IJueovenanted Officers of the same class as 
are employed in the Civil Account Department. 

(2) The amalgamation of the office of Examiner of Medical and Eund 

Accounts with the office of Examiner of Commissariat Accounts. 

(3) The abolition of the double system of pre- and post-audit involved 

in the retention of Paymasters of Circles as well as Pay 
Examiners. _ 

(4) The transfer of the payment of pensions to the Civil Treasuries, 

thereby abolishing the office of Pension Paymaster, and in Madras 
the office of Superintendent of Eamily Payments and Pension. 

30. In the Departments of Military Clothing, Army Schools, Remount and 

Barracks the enquiries made by the Committee 
Military Clothing Depaitmont. pointed to the following suggestions, as to which, 

however, no definite conclusion had been arrived at : — 

(1) That officials possessed of technical training and experience should 

be substituted for the present Military Superintendents and 
Agents, Clothing Department. 

(2) That the Bombay Clothing Agency should be abolished, the clothing 

for Bombay being made up at Madras, if further enquiry bore 
out the impression that the cost of working at Madras is consi- 
derably less than at Bombay. 

(3) That the fees paid to Military officers for inspecting the clothing at 

Calcutta and Bombay should be abolished. 

(4) That country-made clothing (woollen, serge, and cotton) and boots 

should be more largely substituted for English-made articles. 

31. (1) That trained teachers should be substituted for the Military 

officers at the head of the Army Schools Depart- 
Army Sotoois Depmtment. Presidencies. 

(2) That the Native Regimental schools should be placed under tlie Regi- 

mental Commanders in Madras and Bombay, , as is now the case 
in Bengal, and that the Assistant Superintendent in Madras be 
reduced in consequence. 

(3) That Station schools might be substituted for Regimental schools in 

the case of British and Native Regiments quartered in the same 
Cantonment, as is now the case with regard to British Artillery, 
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(4) That the cost of the Laiyrence Asylum at Sanawar he reduced by 

abolishing the special Medical officer and diminishing the number 
of menial servants. 

(5) That the Asylum at Murreo might be amalgamated -with Sanawai', 

and that at Abu with Ootacamund. 

32. (1) The amalgamation of the Remount and Horse-breeding Estab- 

lishments. 

Eemount Departmeat. ^2^ reduction of staff Salaries as recom- 

mended by the Army Commission Report. 

Effect has, to some extent, been given to the latter recommendation. 

33. (1) The abolition of tatties in Barraclcs (other than Hospitals) in several 

• Cantonments in Bengal, and in all in Bombay. 
Barrack Departmeiit. better utilisation of transport animals 

stationed at Cantonments for -wells and -n-ater service.’ 

The Committee were also inclined to recommend that the supervision of 
this Department in Bengal be removed from the Military Works Branch, 
and made over to the Commissariat Department. 


34. The Committee were precluded from talcing up the most obvious economy 

in the Medical Service, and one moreover by whicli 
Jledioal Dopartmont. estimated that a saving of 30 lakhs of rupees 

can be effected, the amalgamation of the Army Medical and Indian Medical 
Services ; inasmuch as that recommendation had been ab-eady made by the 
Army Commission and supported by the Government of India, but had been 
rejected by the Secretary of State on such grounds that it v,-as not probable 
that his opinion could be altered. The minor recommendations which suggest- 
ed themselves ■were as follows : — 

(1) That the system of Station hospitals already adopted for British 

troops should be extended to Native Regiments. 

(2) That closer supervision should bo exercised over the consumption of 

medical comforts in hospitals. 

(3) It was suggested that an average annual charge of S:343 per patient 

for food, medicine, comforts, clothes, bedding, and furniture re- 
quisites might be open to reduction. 


35. Enquiry was made into the complaints received from certain manu- 
„ , CT ic, facturers in India of woollen and cotton cloth, 

boots, and beer, and the Coramittee were disposed, 
and had partly decided to make recommendations of the 'following nature to 
the Government of India : — 

That more effort should be made by the Heads of the Commissariat, 
Ordnance, and Clothing Departments to encourage local manufac- 
tures. 

That contracts with local manufacturers should be framed in a manner 
to lessen the hardships of which they now complain as impeding 
their operations and checking the investment of capital. 

That goods tendered by such manufactiu’ers under contract should not 
be liable to rejection by officials of lowi-ankand little responsibility, 
such as Sergeants. 

That a manufacturer who considers that his goods have been rejected 
without due cause, as not being up to sample, should be able to 
demand that the question be remitted to a Court of arbitration, on 
which he should be represented. 
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That wliere a GoTernrnent Department, sucli as the Jail Department, 
manufactures and offers to supply goods -which another Department^ 
such as the Commissariat or Clothing Department, requires to pur- 
chase, aiTangements should be made between the two Departments, 
not in the ordinary course of advertisement and public tender, but 
by conference between the respective heads, for the supply of a 
definite quantity of the article manufactured, for a term of years 
long enough to justify the Jail Department in incurring expense in 
ni ichinery; and at prices fixed with due reference to the ordinary 
market rates. ■ 

36. Another suggestion made by the Committee tended in tire direction of 

the decentralisation of Military Finance. Opinions 
were invited to show how far it would he possible 
to apply to the expenditure of the Army the same principle of decentralisa- 
tion, which has proved so fruitful a source of economy and of improved admi- 
nistration in the Civil Department. The Committee have received several 
strong expressions of opinion as to the inconvenience occasioned by the present 
minute Financial control exercised by the Secretariat and the Military Accounts . 
Departhient, and much evidence to the same effect was taken by the members 
on tpui’i but no definite conclusions had been come to' at the time the Com- 
mittee closed its labours. The subject is a much more difficult one than the 
decentralisation of Civil Finance, but most officers are agreed that it is extremely 
desirable that something should be done to interest the staff of the spending 
departments on the side of economy and of making money go as far as it can, 
and some .useful suggestions have been received pointing in this direction. 

87i Lea-ving the Military Department, there are several other Imperial 

departments and miscellaneous branches of expendi- 
^ Inc^pletc enquiries regarding which an examination has been begun, and 

other Departments. . i , 

regarding which suggestions, more or less based 
on detailed information, have been drawn out but not finally adopted. 

38. The Committee have had the cases of Coorg and Ajmere under con- 

sideration, with a view to see if the resulting eco- 
Coorg and Ajmere. nomy from amalgamating them with Madras and 

the North-Western Provinces, respectively, would justify them in making such 
a proposal to Government. In some of the Political Agencies also, under the 
Foreign Department, suggestions for reduction have been made. 

39. A list of local allowances has been received from the Finance Depart- 
ment and has been under examination : respecting 
some the Committee came to the decision that they 

ought to be abolished ; in other cases further enquiry was set on foot as to 

the local conditions which justify them. , 

40. The only point which the Committee had decided to take up regarding 

the Post and Telegraph Depai'tments was the 
Telegrapli and Post Office. gomewhaf expensive style of construction adopted 

in building Post and Telegraph offices and quarters for signallers ; and it was 
resolved to recommend that Local Governments should be instructed to watch 
this expenditure more carefully. There seemed to be an impression that because 
these buildings are paid, for out of Imperial money,, the Provincial Government 
ought not to check the plans and; estimates^' . , 

41. The expenditure incurred by the Calcutta Board of Examiners came 

under enquiry, and a comparison with the cost in 
Madras and Bombay showed the outlay in Gal- 


Local Allowances. 


'Board of Examiners, Calculta. 
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cutta to lie disproportionately large, but this subject also has been left to be 
taken up by the I'inance Commissioner. ’ 

42. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce suggested that the Mint Master 

and Assay Master might perhaps be amalgamated: 
the subject Avas looked into at Bombay AA'hcre the 
impression on the minds of the Committee Avas unfavourable to the scheme, 
but the Calcutta Mint has not yet come under examination. 


43. Some proposals AA'ere under preparation Avith a Anew to altering the 

constitution of tlie Financial Department, but no 
Financmi Department. definite conclusiou has yct been arrived at. 

44. The expenditure on the Dockyards at Calcutta and Bombay has been 

looked into, and it seemed probable that the Com- 

mittee A\’ould recommend considerable reductions, 
in Calcutta, if not the total abolition of the Kidderpore Docks, but the subject 
was still under enquiry, when the Committee dissolved. Their suggestions also 
pointed in the direction of abolishing certain inland steamers, Avhich arc noAV 
mainly kept for the purpose of facilitating otlicial tours. 

45. Statistical information has been collected as to the cost of the different 

Secretariat establishments and the work done by 
Socretariat Office. them with the A'icw of securing more uniformity in 

the maximum and aA'crage rate of salaries, and in the relation between the 
numbers in an office and the Avork done by them, but this question is not in a 
forward state. 

46. In a preliminary Note the Committee expressed themseh-es as un- 

favourable to the system of incremental salaries 
Incremental Salaries. Specified cascs where au officer is at 

the head of a branch of Avork, and the incremental salary is given ' to keep 
him in that post -where his experience is useful, and to avoid the neccssity 
there would otherwise be of promoting him to a post Avith higher pay, AAitii 
the duties of which he is less acquainted. The different Governments rand 
Heads of Departments were consulted on this subject, and only a fcAv replies 
have as yet been received. 

47. The Committee regret that the wide scope of the enquiry prescribed 

to them by the Resolution of the lOth Februarv' 
one usion. ^ difficult character of many of the 

questions involved in it, should have rendered -it impossible for them to 
carry out the order to submit a final report on the whole result of their 
labours by the date specified. They are conscious that, even if they had 
completed their researches and submitted their Notes oh all the sabjects' 
summarised above, they would not have exhausted the field of enquiry. .New; 
subjects were constantly presenting themselves which Avere worthy of investiga- 
tion, but with which it was vain for the Committee, with the knoA\ded"e°of 
their approaching dissolution, to attempt to deal. They believe tharthey 
are carrying out the wishes of Government, and are giving the best assistance ■ 
in their power to the further prosecution of the enquiry, by placing on 'record 
the preceding resmn^ of the subjects- under deliberation, and by indicating the' 
direction in which, so far as their consideration of : the subjecthad4one- 
their views regarding it tenda.’ But they wish it to be understood that such' 
an outUne must not be regarded in the light of a carefully prepared report ' 
or as expressing the final opinion which, in the light of full information and 
deliberation, they would have been led to form. - . . . ' . • I- 
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CHAPTER II. 

OPIUM. 

Section A. — MALWA OPIUM REVENUE. 


Eeventje. 


The portioa of tlie Imperial Opium Revenue, u'liicli appears in the Bombay 
station where pabs fees aie Hvil estimates, is derived from the levy of pass fees on 

Tcoeived. * Opium gi'own in the States of Rajputana and Central 

India and in the Dominions of the Guicowar and exported by sea from the Port 
Ajmero Bombay. The stations at -n'hich opium is weighed 

Jiandesar. and pass fccs received by the. Opium Agents or other 

AhXdabad. duly authorized officers are shown in the margin. The 

last named of these stations is the only one which is 
situated within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 

2. The pass fees may he paid either in cash or by bimdi. In tbe latter 
case tbe opium may be detained until the bundi has been paid. 

. ' 3. Opium intended for exportation must be taken direct to tbe Govern- 
, , , • . ment Opium Warehouse in Bombay, whence it may be 

on opium for local consump- removed witbout further payment, it actually exported. ; 

. . or on the additional payment of such a further sura as 

may be retjuired to make up the excise duty of R/OO per chest, if intended 
to be locally consumed. In both cases warehouse fees and rent are of course 
levied. 

4. No opium exceeding ten tolas in weight can be removed from the 
Trau'sport and Export of Warehouse for transport within the Presidency, and no 
Opium. ^ ' opium can be exported by sea, save under pass. Opium 

may be exported only in whole or half chests. 


ADuurt:. 

Chitor. 

Eiiain. 

.^Rutlam. 

Ehdr. 


Expenditure. 


6. The Bombay Opium Warehouse is under the supervision and manage- 
ment of tbe Oollector of Customs, one of whose Assis- 
Opfuif'Shouso! anrts tauts is in special charge of it. It is used, not only for 
duties. • gafe custody of opium awaiting export, but also as 

an Opium Exchange for the transaction of business by dealers in the drug. 
The Warehouse Establishment comprises the following officers 


1 Warehouse keeperon 

H 

250, 

rising to R3o0. 

2 Gate-keepers'afc 

77 

40 

each. 

1 Overseer on ' 

77 

75' 

for the ofiBce. 

1 Clerk on 

77 

45_ 

1 Inspector on • 

77 ' 

. I50' 

^ for out-door di 

1 Do. . . 

77 - 

100. 


8 Peons. 


- The senior Inspector is in charge of fhe weighments of opium consignments 
brought in by rail to the terminal station at Borihandar, These iveighmeuts are 
neces°sarv to ensure the export of all opium brought down froni tlie Interior 
and to prevent its passage into consumption in India. The junior Inspector 
has char'^e of the weighments at the Grant Road and Dadar Railway Stations, 
and is 'also required to travel up- and down the Railway lines from Borihandar 
to Sion and from Oolaba to Mdhim,-.:tq check the illicit import of opium, by 
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passengers. Both Inspectors supervise the retail opium shops in the town of 
Bombay, and thus render a certain amount of service to Provincial. A monthly 
conveyance allowance of BIS is granted to each Inspector under Government 
of India letter, No. 14.39, dated 18th June 1885, Department of Pinanco and 
Commerce. This allowance should have been brought into the Civil Travelling 
ScLeduie D, Item No. 132. Allowance Code in supersession of the entries marginally 

„ E, „ „ 84. noted, but the necessity of the correction has apparently 
escaped notice. The total cost of the sanctioned establishment is Ii8,946 per 
annum, besides which El, 200 per annum are provided for contingencies, and 
E14,400 for warehouse rent. The latter charge is more than recovered by 
the levy of fees and rent from the owners of opium deposited in the biiildinf’-. 
The arrangements above described appear to us suitable, and we have no altera- 
tions in them to propose. 

6. A small provision of E2,000 per annum is also made hi the Bombay 
Weighing Establishment at Civil Estimates foi' the maintenance, at the charge of 

Ahmedabad. Government of India, of a weighing establishment 

at Ahmedabad for the receipt of the pass fees on opium produced in the Kadi 
Division of the Guicowar’s territory, and in Dongapur, a small State in Central 
India. The establishment consists of two clerks and two peons, and is under 
the orders of the Huzur Deputy Collector (Ahmedabad City Ma^^istrate) 
who receives an additional allowance of B50 per mensem on this account. 

7. Permission has only recently, and tentatively for one year, been given 

Import o! Dongapur Opium. of Dongapur Opium Via Alimcdabad. We 

understand that the Commissioner is opposed to its re- 
newal on the ground of the risk to which all such exceptional arrangements 
expose the reveuue. Only three chests have yet been brought in fium'Don'^a 
pur. We concur with the Commissioner in thinking that no excentiorul 
arrangements need be made to facilitate so very trifling a business. ^ 

8. The import of the Guicowar’s opium vid Ahmedabad was at one time 

Import of Guicowar’s Opium. Considerable, but it has of late entirely ceased in 

„ uw , * • are informed, of the Guicowar’s havin<- 

been unable to obtain remunerative prices for his opium for export to China’ 
aad conseq^ntly keepmg it on land. We take the Mowing figures relat ta- 
to opium imports t;id Ahmedabad from the Denartmentnl aTw • ? " 

Eeport for the Bombay Eevenue Tear 1884-85, end^g 31st Julj^lSSbT-^''^'''" 


Periods. 

Average o£ three years ending 1876-7 T 
do. 1879-80 
^0- do. 1882-83 

18S3-S4 .... 

1884- 85 . . ! " ” 

1885- 86 . ' ' ’ 


Chests 

imported. 

2,005 
1,574| 
54H 
945 
0 
0 


Duty 

collected. 

R 

12 , 03,000 
10,24,676 
8,64,276 
6,14,250 
0 
0 


. 9. Should the Guicowar fail within a reasonable time to resume tho 

fie dispensed witfi nnt Tistf ? 

weigfiient. In tfie meantmw ofiLn “1’™“ *«• 

wliicli is entrusted to them, of checkins the ■ ^ from the duty, 

fiy vail through Ahmedabad on their way from fud^SrlltdifS 
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Bombay. Abmedabad is rery favourably situated for tins purpose, as all goods 
must there be transferred from the narrow to the .broad-gauge Railway. But 
there is no need at all, it seems to us, for the maintenance of a separate estab- 
lishment, or for the special allowance to the Deputy Collector for this duty 
alone. It is found possible to conduct examinations in transit at the other 
checking stations without a special establishment. At Kalyan an Abkari In- 
spector, at Dadar one of the Town Opium Inspectors, and at Ahmednagar, 
the Huzur Deputy Collector or the Mamlatdar is required to undertake the 
duty without extra remuneration. A similar arrangement should, we think, 
be made at Ahmedabad, until the Guicowar resumes the export of his opium. 
We think, therefore, that the cost of the Ahmedabad establishment might 
immediately be saved, if an arrangement could be made with His Highness 
the Guicowar to give notice a week or two beforehand of his intention again 
to send his opium in for weighment, and we recommend that the Political 
Department be moved to invite His Highness’s assent to this proposal. The 
establishments could always be re-entertained in a week, when actually re- 
quired. 

10. The saving to be effected by tliis proposal amounts to H2,600 a year. 
The 7tli October 1886. 


Section B.-rOPIUM ACREAGE CESS IN THE PUNJAB. 

Before the annexation of the Punjab the cultivation of opium there was 
free; but the Board of Administration in 1849 began 
prepare a plan for subjecting it to a license, and 
meantime forbade the sale, except to contractors, i.e., 
persons who had bought the monopoly of retail vend. The result was that the 
contractors found they could force their own price on the growers, and cultiva- 
tion fell off. 

2. As a fiscal measure, it was proposed by Mr. Edmonstone in 1863 to 

impose an acreage cess of two rupees, and leave the 
Levy of opium cess. Cultivator free to Sell to whom he chose; the amount 
being fixed at this low rate in order that it might not have the appearance of 
an interference with the land revenue settlement. After being dropped for a 
time, the subject was revived by Mr. Oust in 'I860, and the proposed cess, 
with right of free sale, was introduced in the four opium-consuming divi- 
sions— Hmballa, Jullundur, Amritsar, and Lahore. 

3. In 1863, the Einancial Commissioner, apparently by mistake, declared 

_ , that free sale was never meant to be allowed, and that 

Prohibition of free sale. cultivators must Sell Only to the contractors. This order 

came before the Punjab Government in the same year, but as a new Excise 
Act was under discussion, nothing was done, and the Einancial Commissioner’s 
prohibition of free sale remained in force until 1866, when a Chief Court 
decision opened the cultivators’ eyes to the fact that they were not punishable 
for keeping their opium in theh possession for however long a time. 

4. In 1869, the Einancial Commissioner, Mr. Melvill, reviewed the state of 

things, and declared it was impossible, with an acreage 
Further proposals and ex- to arrange for the proper taxation of imports of 

perimeuts. opium, and that the restriction of sale to contractors 

inevitably tended to reduce cultivation. He proposed, therefore, as the only 
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mvout ol the dimculty. the intro, leclioa ot the Government monopoly 
«Xm-Govcrnment purchasing torn the calfvator ami re-sellmg lo Iho con- 
sumer. He consiilcrcd that this would benefit the cultivator, and that the 


revenue -would also increase. 

6 It should he noted that throughout this matter the Government de- 
clared’ it to he part of its intention that opium should in some way or other he 


provided for the Punjab consumers. 

6 TPhat came of this proposal docs not appear in the paper.s, and within 
two years the matter was re-attacked from another side. 

Opium Department cstciid- ipjjg opium crop of 1870-71 failed, and the Government 
cd to the Pniijab. instituted clahoratc enquiries as to whether the 

Bengal Opium Department’s operations might not he exfcjulcd lo the Ihinjah. 
Tho°ohjcct now was the cultivation of opium for Chi.ia export, and not for the 
Punjab consumer. The experimeut failed and was given up in 3873. The 
cultivators had remained all the time under the rule, which j.crmittcd them to 
sell to contractors, and as the contractors paid them up to BO per seer, they 
would only sell their ruhhish to the Opium Agent, whose price was 315 and 310. 
This is the declared explanation of the failure, hut we find nothing to show 
why it was not considered admissible to accompany the action of the Opium 
Department with a prohibition of sale except to Government, as propo.scd by the 
.Pinancial Commissioner in 1809. In fact, the experimeut had no real relation 
to that proposal. Mr. Melvill had proposed a Government monojioly of purchase 
from the cultivator and sale to the consumer in the Punjab, the Government 
complaint throughout being that the culdvatibn -was already too small for the 
consumption, and was also falling ofT. Prom this point of view, it would have 
been a misfortune if the Opium Department had succeeded in carrying olf, for 
China, the home-grown opium, which was already too little for local consump- 


tion. 


7. In 1873, after this experiment was given up, new opium rules wetc 
issued by the Punjab Government. So far as we can 
jTcw Rules issued. tvacc their effect, they increased the number of districts 


in which the acreage system was in force, and tliey also provided for a new 
class of wholesale dealers or manufacturers of oiiium, to whom (he cultivator 
might sell. But they perpetuated the system of restriction of sale except to 
the wholesale dealers, the combination of which with an acreage cess, had 
been grafted on the original scheme by a mistake. Apparently opium could 
under this system he turned out, with a reasonable profit to the cultivator, at 
about 319 a seer. 


8. But the Punjab did not in this way produce enough opium for its own 
... , , consumption. And the remainder of its requirements 

was mostly procured from the Bajputana States, from 
Native States in the Punjab, and from Nepal, from all of whicli import ap- 
pears to have been permitted. The measures, however, taken .by Government in 
1880 stopped the Nepal supply and imposed a high duty upon all opium 
exported from JNIalwa. The Government of the Punjab therefore was again in 
difEculties about how to supply its opium-consumers at a suffieicntly low price. 
Accordingly some opium was brought in from the Ghazipur factory and 
offered at E16, the selling price at Treasuries in the North-Western Provinces • 
hut the local scarcity of opium was not great enough to force prices so hio-h 
and it could not he sold at this pi’ice. The Punjab Government then proposed 
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to tlie Government of India that it should he allowed to import, through licensed 
dealers, 1,200 maunds of Mai wa opium, upon payment of one-quarter duty, i.e., 
fil75 instead of R700 ; and the Government of India agreed to this as an 
experimental measure. 

9. The idea appears to have been that the Punjab required from Malwa 
only inferior opium, which was not fit for purposes of 
JlSwa'o^ium^ admission of export to China, and that the opium thus passing out 

to the Punjab was not really withdrawn from export to 
China. It was also considered that competition for the license to sell would 
make up for the low duty, and that the high prices would lead to increase of 
local cultivation. 

30. In 1885, this system was withdrawn, on the ground that the inferior 
Malwa opium was disliked, and that the import was too 
Indent on GLazipur for small to justify an exceptional arrangement. It was 
represented that “ it will still he desirable, however, in 
order to prevent undue enhancement of the retail selling price of opium, that 
a temporary arrangement should he made for a small foreign supply until the 
amount availahle from the various sources of home production in the Punjab is 
larger than at present;” and accordingly 400 or 500 maunds of excise opium 
were asked for from Ghazipur, and the Government of India agreed to supply 
this quantity. The Bengal Government demanded BlO-8 a seer, hut the Punjab 
Government stated that so high a rate “ can hardly fail to affect very seriously 
the amount of the importation,” as opium could not he sold at more than RIO 
or R12. 

Accordingly a price of R7-4 was conceded for 1886-87, hut the Punjab 
Government has been informed that BlO-8 will he charged in future. 

11. It seems to us that there has been a great want of definite policy 
in the manner in which the Punjab Government 
has dealt with this opium question. Looking at the 

matter from a purely fiscal point of view, it should be noted that so long as 
China and the Straits, or other Provinces of India, are willing to take any 
quantity of opium that Ghazipur can supply, and to pay a high price for it, 
every seer of opium withdrawn, by the Punjab demand, from that supply 
represents a dead loss to Government. 'While .Government can supply opium 
to consumers who are willing to pay B20 to B30 a seer for it, it is clearly a 

fiscal loss to supply the Punjab consumer with opium 
Fiscal results. price, on the ground that they like opium 

and do not like paying more than RIO or B12 a seer, which is scarcely more 
than- cost price. And, assuming the fiscal policy of the Government to be that 
the highest possible price should be obtained for its opium, it is obviously its 
interest to seek some means by which the Punjab demand can be met without 
diminishing the supply available for export or for sale elsewhere. 

12. But another line of argument is raised, conflicting with the fiscal one. 
In connection with this Sir L. Griffin’s note of 27th July 1881, and Mr. J. B. 
Lyall’s notes of July 1880 and March 1881, deserve prominent notice. Sir L. 
Griffin, in his paragraph 4, puts the question of supply on a political basis, 

which has to be considered carefully. His position is 
Argument in favor of spe- the Sikhs and many Muhammadans opium is 

cial treatment. _ , , i , i . , • • 

a necessary and not a luxury, and that the rise in price 
•causes serious discontent. See also paragraph 6, the passage in italics — “ an 


Atsonce of definito policy. 
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intelligent Government ouglit to supply the reasonable demand of a people for 
a drug without which they cannot live in health and comfort.” If these argu- 
ments are accepted, then the opium question, as regards the Punjab, is put on a 
different footing from that which it occupies everywhere else ; the principles 
of excise procedure are reversed ; wo have not to arrange for a minimum con- 
sumption at a maximum price, but for an average consumption at a low price. 
Opium becomes a food. 

13. In this case it would appear to be the best policy to encourage the local 
System to be fotiowcd if cultivation, SO that it might become equal to the local 
this argument is accepted. supply. It is stated iu fact that, {iltliougli thc Govern- 
ment is at present importing opium from Gliazipur, thc measure is temporary' 
and is intended to lead to greater home-cultivation, and finally to home-supply 
of the entire demand. But what arc the facts ? Ever since 1853 tho Punjab 
authorities have been declaring that tho system of acreage cess, with restriction 
on sale by cultivators, tends to diminish cultivation, yet that is, to this dav, the 
system to which home-cultivation is subject. Cultivation might bo encouraged 
by a refusal to import, so as to throw the consumer upon thc homo market and 
raise the price, hut tho Government obviously prevents this by importing and 
selling cheap upon its own account ; and whereas tho home-opium apparently 
cannot be produced below a price of E.9, the Government drowns thc demand 
for it by offering the best opium in thc world at only two or three rupees higher 
price. The cultivation appears to have been about 12,000 acres in 18GS 'and 
about 18,000 in 1884. ' 


14. Turning to another side of the case, it is instructive to sec how much 
qu® tT' cot Possiblc on cxcisc subjccts. i\Ir. LyalPs memo- 

sumption. ^ randum and Sir L. Griffin’s note are based on the 

assumption that what thc Punjab wants is a coarse crude opium, of thc kind 
called ‘ Rubba (paragraph 11), not useful for foreign export, being 30 or 40 
per cent, below it in value, and only competed for by Madras. The Puniab 
consumption, they said, was equal to the home-grown siqiply, plus 1 200 
maunds = 686 chests, and this could be supplied from Malwa without iniurin"- 
the general revenue. Accordingly, sanction was given for thc imnorta*! 
tion of 1,200 rnaunds at one-fourth duty, but it turned out that the Puniab 

T1 e not take it except in smaU quantities. 

The total taken in 2f years, up to 1st January 1886, was 482, 278 and 322 
maunds, and no explanation is given whence the people derived theii' sunnlv tn 

• ot a roSmo‘t 

o£ 1,200 mamds was as fallacious as the idea that they craved for the " Euhba ■’ 

opium. It seems probable, however, that the deficiency has been sunnlied bv 
smuggfing from Rajputana. supplied by 

16. Thc preseut position is that the Punjab is nnderalood to desire the 

opium -Malwa or Qhazipur, with a preforenee for 

on.y,»dbebehevedtLl^c»S^^^^^^^^ 
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Opitim. 

Section B.— Opium Acreage Cess m the Punjab. 

L. Griffin and recapitulated in paragrapli 12. If so, liow is the supply to be 
managed ? It seems to us that the best plan would be to remit the acreage tax, 
and make the cultivators sell to Government only at a fixed price, as the Opium 
Agency arranges in Bengal and the Nortb-Western Provinces ; that Government 
should provide for the deficiency in supply, if any, by purchase from Ghazipur 
(which would supply Malwa or North-Western Provinces opium according to 
.the state of the China demand and of its stocks), and should distribute to the 
licensed vendors, who would get their licenses on the condition of charging not 
more than a maximum price, and perhaps of taking from Government not less 
than a jBxed quantity per annum from Government Treasuries. 

17. The different alternative courses appear to be — 

(I). As to home-grown supply — 

(a) cultivators to pay acreage tax and sell their produce to all 
purchasers ; ' 

(&) cultivators to pay acreage tax and to sell to licensed vendors 
only; 

(c) cultivators to pay acreage tax and to sell to Government 

only ; or 

(d) cultivators to pay no acreage tax and to sell to Government 
only. 

(II). As to the additional supply required from outside (if any) — 

(a) Licensed vendors to purchase in Malwa duty-paid opium, 
with export pass as the Madras licensed vendors do. 

(5) Government to purchase from Ghazipur Opium Agent and 
from cultivators and seU to licensed vendors at a fixed rate. 

As far as our information goes, it seems to us that the best course to pur- 
sue is that indicated in I (d) and II (J). 


The 17th Novemler 1886. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SALT AHD CUSTOMS. 

Section A.— NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVENUE DEPARTxMENT. 

The Northern India Salt Revenue Department is tlie Agency wliich is 

charged with the collection and protection of the 
Duties and strength of establish- j{,evenue in the cis-Indus portion of the Pun- 

■ jah, in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

and in Behar ; and which supervises the manufacture and sale of salt at the 
Samhhar Lake and the other salt sources rented hy the Government of India 
from Native States in Eajputana. It formerly maintained, under the name 
of the Inland Customs Department, a Customs Line which stretched from the 
Indus into Orissa, a distance of more than two thousand miles, and which was 
guarded hy a force which exceeded twenty-five thousand in’ number. The 
Customs Line was abolished some years ago, after the equalisation of the Salt 
Duties at the end of 1877, except for a short distance along the Indus, where 
it is still maintained to prevent the ingress of the low-taxed Kohat salt. Prom 
this and other causes the departmental establishments have been exposed of late 
years to heavy and recurring reductions. Their sanctioned strength and cost 
are now as follows ; — 


No. 

Bake. 

Monthly cost. 



R 

1 

Commissioner 

■ 2,500 

1 

Deputy Commissioner ........ 

' ],200 

6 

Assistant Commissioners ........ 

8,900 

1 

Personal Assistant to Commissioner . . . • . 

500 

58 

Superintendents (until recently styled Inspectors and Assistant In- 



spectors) .......... 

20,450 

1 

Analyst .......... 

50 

iia 

Inspectors (until recently styled Sub-Inspectors) .... 

5,140 

400 

Petty officers .......... 

3,962 

2,797 

Peons 

18,280 

166 

Clerks and Treasurers ........ 

■ 6,016 

69 

Servants .......... 

351 

17 

Medical Subordinates ........ 

441 

3,629 

Total 

.62,789 


Total cost per annum 

7,53,468 


2. In addition to the above, a temporary establishment is annually em- 
ployed at the Sarnhhar Lake during the manufacturing season at a monthly 
cost of El, 785, ^ 
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3. The contingent and miscellaneous expenditure of the Department is 

necessarily heavy. Tlie subjoined statement ex- 
nascellaneous ex- Rjijits botli its total amount and its most important 
items during the past few years : — 


(In hundreds of rupees.) 


No. 

Items. 

18Sa-81. 

1881-82. 

1852*83, 

1SS3-84. 

1884-86. , 

1885*80. 

Budget 

of 

1880-87. 

1 

Travelling nllowances 

32,2 

30,7 

29,4 

41,4 

39,1 

41,6 

43,0 

2 

House-rent and horse allowances 

3,9 

4,9 

5,2 

4,9 

4,7 

4.7 

4,4 

3 

Service postage .... 

4,7 

6,8 

6,3 

6,3 

6,9 

8,6 

16,0 

4 

Excavation and manufacture of salt . 

1,65,9 

3,68,7 

3,29,6 

3,31,3 

. 1.72,0 

1,68,2 

3,74,0 

6 

Howards ..... 

14,7 

17,8 

14,6 

12,8 

25,8 

22,4 

29,8 

6 

Carriage and freight of salt 

46,9 

6,02,2 

3,73,0 

2,08,7 

1,92,2 

1,12,6 

2,76,0 

7 

Toll charges ..... 

16,8 

2),3 

8,4 





8 

Purchase of gnnny hags 

26,9 

46,4 

8,3 

... 

... 

... 


9 

Through traffic charges 

17,6 

41,7- 

37,6 

22,3 

32,8 

32,2 

A. 

10 

Eailwav freicht on cunnv hags . 

6,0 

7.7 

4,8 

4 


... 

... 

11 

Bagging charges .... 


• ... 

2.8 

33,2 

32,8 

19,2 

A. 

12 

Commission to Salt Agents 

... 

13,0 

17.1 

20,7 

21,1 

13,5 

20,0 

13 

Pachotra allowance .... 

4,2 

4,9 

6,1 

6,2 

6,9 



14 

Special non-reenrring items 

2,7 

11,3 

0,2 

64,4 

2,7 

3,6 

A. 

16 

Petty conatrnction and repairs . 

41,2 

65,6 

46,8 

41,3 

34,8 

30,7 

60,7 

16 

Other items ..... 

30,2 

33,4 

37,2 

29,2 

25,6 

18,1 

1,16,8 


Total 



9,36,4 

8,22,1 

6,95,4 

4,65,2 

9,38,7 


A. — Scpamte details not given. 


Conferences ^vilU Commissioner. 


4. We have had the advantage of three conferences with Mr. Patterson, 

the Acting Commissioner of Northern India Salt 
Eevenue, who has supplied us with statements ex- 
plaining in great detail the variations in the expenditure of his Department, 
and to whom we are much indebted for his co-operation. 


Fixed Chaegbs. 


6. A considerable decrease has recently been effected in the fixed charges 
Economies recently effected. of the Department Under the following heads : — 

i. Internal Branch . — This branch of the Department is that which is 

charged with the prevention of the illicit manufacture of salt in the 
North-Western Provinces, Oudh and Behar; and with the supervi- 
sion within those territories of the manufacture of saltpetre and of 
sulphate of soda, substances the manufacture of which is very 
dangerous to the Salt Eevenue because of the facilities which it 
affords for the separate extraction of the edible salt in combination 
with which they are found. Seven Circles (that is, charges of 
Superintendents) have been abolished, and the total reduction in 
strength amounts to 644 under the heads of Superintendents, clerics, 
petty officers and peons. The saving due to these reductions is 
not separately stated in the papers before us. A further saving of 
E47,665 per annum has been effected by a change in the system 
under which saltpetre refineries are supervised, which has enabled 
the Commissioner to dispense altogether with the class of off cers 
• known as Mushriffs, one of whom was in charge of each saltpetre 
refinery and recorded the result of its working in minute detail. 

ii. Vernacular Clerics . — A considerable reduction has been made 

tliroughout the Department in the number of these offeers. 

The total saving effected by the above changes amounts to Bl,08,840 
’ . per annum. • - 
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Pay of Clerks. 


1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 
5 

5 

6 
5 

11 


B 
300 
200 
160 
125 
100 
80 
70 
CO 
60 
40 
. 30 


Section A.— Nortliorn India Salt Hovonuo Department. 

6. On tlie otlier hand, some addition has been .‘nadc to the number o£ 
Recent increments in cost English clerks employed in the Department, and the 

of establishments. position and pi'ospects of tho Superintendents (formerly 

styled Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors) have been materially improved. 

7. The number and rates of pay of tho English clerks employed in the 
Department are shown in the margin. Their average 
pay exceeds 1174 per mensem. "We are aware that 
the duties of the officers of the Northern India Salt De- 
partment necessitate in many cases their residence in 
remote and inhospitable regions, and that a somewhat 
liberal scale of pay may therefore ho recLuisito in order 
to secure clerks of adeguate attainments ; hut the above 
rate appears to us to he very high and to afford scope 
for considerable reduction. An undue proportion of 

the clerks seem to he in the higher grades. We give in tho margin a statement 

of tho average rates of pay of the clerks in certain 
offices, with which it appears to us that the office estab- 
lishments of the Northern India Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment may not unfairly he compared. It seems doubtful 
if it is economical to have, in a single establishment, so 
many different scales of pay as are found in many of the offices of the Salt 
Department. Eor example, in the Central office, the Commissioner has tho 
following English clerics : — one on R30, one on RIO, three on RoO, two on 
R60, two on R70, two on R126, one on R150, one on R200, and one on R300. 
It may be observed also from these figures that five, out of an establishment of 
fourteen, are drandng R126 a month or more, which is vciy high pay for clerks. 
The R300 appointment is one of recent creation, and as it was filled up by 
promotions in the office, which remained with nearly the same f)srsoniiel as 
before, it does not appear to have been necessary as an addition to the working 
strength of the office. 

8. The Superintendents are now in tlnce grades, as under : — 


Board of Revenue, 
N.-W. P. . 
Collectors of Revenue, 
N..W. P. . 
Madras Salt Depart- 
ment . 


6SJ- 

31i 

30J 


Present scale of .Superin- 
tendents and former claasifica- 
tion. 





B 


B 

12 on ' 

« 

• 

. 400' rising to 

, 

. 500 

21 „ 


• 

. 300 ,, 

• 

. 400 


• 

• 

. 200 „ • 

• 

. 300 


They were formerly classified as under 

r 6 First grade on 

\ 9 Second „ 

Inspectors .j 

^14 Fourth ,, 




B 

dOO 

350 

800 

250 

175 

160 


of the, pay. of these classes of 


Inspectors. C 1 3 Second „ 

9., In recommending the enhancement 
officers, the Commissioner .(Mr. Carey) wrote 

"An increase is -recommended in the allownneesoE the Inspectorsmnd Assistant Inspectors. 
The .interests of these officers have severely suffered from the, successive reductions in the De- 
partment, and their prospects are now gloomy in the extreme. For years past the promotion 
has been very slow, and the future outlook is dispiriting. This cannot fail to have a prejudi- 
cial efEect on the efficiency of the Department, as young men of 'the-righ't stamp will not be 
drawn to it. Under the old- line'organisation, service'in-thisiDepartment had many attrac- 
tions specially for the younger men, and each one felt that he had a reasonable chance of 
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Section A.— Northern India Salt Bevenue Department, 
rising to be a Collector on E800 or E1,000 a month, but all this is changed. Since tbe 
abolition of the line in 1879 there has not been a single vacancy in the grade of Assistant or 
Deputy Commissioner, nor is there any probabilitj' of a vacancy by retirement occurring for 
some years. Under such circumstances zeal is apt to flag, and it is desirable to provide 
some hope of advancement for these officers on whose efficiency the revenue largely depends. 

I trust my proposals on this point will be deemed moderate and secure the favourhble consi- 
deration of Government." 

«-******* 

“ The position of these officers requires improvement. Their duties are most arduous and 
responsible, and 1 am bound to add are performed as a rule in a very earnest and devoted spirit. 
It can hardly be expected that the same high standard will be maintained, if the officers in 
question have nothing to look forward to, I have already pointed out that the prospects of 
promotion to the grade of Assistant Commissioner are to the younger men practically nil, 
while the average time required to obtain a step of grade promotion is seven years." 

******** 

“ T.aking into consideration tbe large savings in establishment, which my proposals as a 
whole will effect, I would respectfully, but strongly, urge the importance of this concession. 
Too many of the officers, especially the married men, are at present embarrassed by debt, and 
remembering the heavy expenses they are put to and the long intervals between each step of 
promotion, it is often far from easy to see how they can avoid becoming involved. The addi- 
tional annual cost would be E41,400. Promotion from grade to grade would of course be 
made as vacancies occur." 

10. It is clear that tlie position of these classes of officers, harassed hy 
Reversion to old scale recom- repeated reductions and reduced in numbers, since 

mended. 1878, hy nearly fifty per cent,, "was such as to entitle 

them to generous consideration at the hands of the Government. But it is 
unfortunate that the improvement in their salaries (which has been recently 
sanctioned hy the Secretary of State) should have taken effect at a time of 
financial pressure ; and it is evident that the arguments used hy Mr. Carey will 
not apply to future recruits, as they do to present incumbents. "We consider 
that the old scale of pay should now he a sufficient inducement to join the Depart- 
ment to young men of suitable social position, as they will not, so far as can he 
foreseen, he exposed to the retardation of promotion, which has pressed so heavily 
on the officers now in employ. We therefore strongly recommend that the 
old scale of salaries he reverted to in the case of officers in future appointed, 
Tbe saving thus to he effected should in course of time he material. It must 
he remembered, in this connection, that it is not the Northern India Salt Eeve- 
nue Department only which has to he considered. The Madras Salt Depart- 
ment was designedly organised on the same system and with the same scale of 
salaries. If a higher scale is to he permanently maintained in Northern India, 
the time will sooner or later come when a claim, which it will he difficult to 
resist, will he preferred for its extension to Madras. The cost of living is in 
many ways higher in Madras than in the North; the duties of salt officers 
there are as arduous and their responsibilities as great ; and it would therefore 
be both inequitahle, and in the long run injurious to the interests of Govern- 
ment, to maintain lower rates of pay there than in Northern India. 

11. Allowing for the causes of increased cost above adverted to, the net 

savings recently effected in the Northern India Salt 
Net savings of recent changes. j{,evenue Department amount to B6di,236 per annum. 

Contingent and MisceIiBaneobs Ohabges. 

12. We append such explanations and criticisms as appear needed with 
reference to the items of expenditure set out in detail in paragraph 3. 
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13, The increase since 1882-83 under the head of travelling allorranccs is 

due to 'theOommissionerhavingallowed Sub-Inspectors 
Travelling allowances. (hotv Called Inspectors) to draw travelling allowance 

under the Civil Travelling Allowance Code from April 1, 1883. It appears that, 
under orders, which were in existencebefore the issue of the CivilTravelling Allow- 
ance Code, these ofiScers were entitled to draw travelling allowance, but had never 
been allowed to do so, for what reason is not stated in the papers before us. 
Here again one expense will not improbably lead to another. The scale of pay 
of the Sub- Inspectors of the Madras Salt Department was intentionally made 
to correspond with that of the officers whoso case is under notice, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that no travelling allowance would be granted to them, 
i.e.i that as they would for the most part constantly have to be on the move, 
it was better that their pay should be at such rates as to cover their travelling 
expenses. It seems clear that this is the best arrangement in the case of low- 
paid officers, who have much travelling to do at a distance from superior super- 
vision, as it removes from them' the temptation to make illicit gains by un- 
warranted entries in their travelling allowance bills. It is easier for the Head 
of a Department in such cases to see that his subordinates arc actually absent 
from head-quarters and do actually move about from place to place, than to 
keep a note of the details of their journeys. The Commissioner was, it would 
seem, within his powers in allowing these officers to draw travelling allowance 
under the Travelling Allowance Code ; but presuming that, as was no doubt 
the case, there was some good reason why they were not aUo^ved to do so before 
April 1883, we fail to see why they should have been granted the privilege - 
after that date. We recommend that the grant of this travelling allowance, 
which we understand has only recently and by accident been brought to the 
notice of the Government of India, be withdrawn. If not, it is difficult to see 
how a similar concession can bo refused to the much larger body of officers of 
the same class employed in the Madras Salt Department. A saving of some- 
what over B9,000 per annum may be anticipated from the course we recom- 
mend. The horse allowance of B20 per mensem now granted to the Hospital 
Assistant at Sambhar might also be discontinued. It seems quite unnecessary, 
now that he can visit the different stations by rail. The Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner draw permanent travelling allowances at the respective 
rates of B250 and B180 per mensem. As the proposals of the Committee in 
their Note on the Civil Travelling Allowance Code, which is reprinted as 
Chapter SII of this volume, have been accepted regarding these allowances, 
we shall proceed (a) to recommend suitable scales of daily allowances to cover 
actual travelling expenses. 

14. Hnder house-rent is entered a charge, formerly of E40 and now of 

House-rent mcnsem, on account of the grant of house-rent 

to the Personal Assistant to the Commissioner. The 
following remarks are made on the subject in a statement furnished to us from 
the Commissioner’s office: — 

“Previous to 1879-80, the Personal Assistant did not receive house-rent. In 1879-80 
when the appointment was reduced from being one that might he held by an Assistant Com- 
missioner to one that was held by an Inspector, the Commissioner allowed the Personal Assist- 
ant to draw house-rent at the rate of S40 a month, and when in 1881-85 the Personal 
Assistant was again made an Assistant Commissioner, he drew house-rent at the rate sanctioned 
for Assistant Commissioners, namely, B50 per mensem.” 

(a) The Comraiitee b conclusions on this and other points relative to travelling allowances were not formu- 
lated befoie their dissolution. 
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15. The orders on the subject of the grant of house-rent, or free quarters, 
Granted under misapprehcn- ^0 officers of the Northern India Salt Revenue De- 
sion. partment are contained in the Orders noted at foot, (a) 

the effect of which, allowing for the alteration which has since taken place in 
the nomenclature of the officers, is that Assistant Commissioners and Super- 
intendents are entitled to free quarters, or to house-rent, only when em- 
ployed on the Customs Line, or at the Mines, or in the Internal Branch. 
There is no provision in either of the orders above quoted (and no others 
appear to he in force) for the grant of liouse-rent or of free quarters to 
officers employed at departmental head-quarters or at the Rajputana Salt 
Sources, at all of which latter, however, free quarters are provided. We can 
see no reason why an officer stationed in Agra, where plenty of houses are 
available, should receive either free quarters or house-rent. The case of the 
officers stationed at the Rajputana Salt Sources is different. If quarters were 
not provided, officers could not live there. We recommend that the unsanc- 
tioned grant of house-rent to the Commissioner’s Personal Assistant be dis- 
continued. 


16. We also recommend that the grant of house-rent to the Assistant 
' „ ^ r A - I I- Commissioners of the two Divisions of the Internal 

Hoiife-ienc of AsMfitant , t .• ^ mi 

Commi-^siouers, Agra and Braucli of the Department be discontinued, ihe reasons 

for its grant are not obvious, seeing that they are 
stationed at Agra and Benares, respectively, and have offices found for them. 
Their case is not covered hy either of the orders above quoted. 


17. It will he for the Government of India to consider how far these 
allowances should equitably he continued to present incumbents. 

18. The outlay on service postage was steady at five or six thousand rupees 

per annum until 1885-86, when it I’ose to E8,500. The 
Service Postage. budget provision for 1886-87 is B15,000. This sudden 

and considerable increase is explained to he due to the fact that on tlie with- 
drawal of tho mushriffs from the Saltpetre Refineries, it became necessary to 
require Refiners to send in daily reports in “ service bearing ” covers. 

19. The expenditure on the excavation and manufacture of salt was low 

in 1884-86 and 1885-86, owing to the failure of manu- 
Brcavfttion and manufao- at the Sambhar Lake, due to floods. The ex- 

cavation and manufacture of salt is evidently conducted 
with due regard to economy, and is paid for at contract rates. The expenditure 
on this object must continue to increase as the operations of the Department 
expand. The whole of it is recovered with a considerable margin in fixing the 

price of the salt. 

20. The expenditui’e on rewards has considerably increased since 1883-84, 

although offences against the Salt Laws have greatly 
Rewards. declined in number, and the need of granting rewards 

would therefore appear to be less than in former years. There would seem to 
he room for considerable saving here. 


21. Some charges are incurred in the transit of salt to the Agencies which 
the Department maintains in certain districts. They 
Carriage and freight of salt. decrease in consequcnce of the growth of the 

» Through Traffic System ” (see below, paragraph 23). They are all recovered. 

(a) Resolntion in tho Financial Department, No. 603, dated January 28th, 1875 ; and letter from the same 
Department, No. 1630, dated Jnly Otb, 1880. 


VOL. II. 
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Pnrcliaso of gunny bags ; 
Through Ti affic charges ; 
Railway freight on gunny 
hags. 


Section A.— Northern India Salt Revenue Department. 

Some profit was formerly made under tliis head, but tlie charges baye latterly 
been reduced. 

22. Tolls were formerly paid on salt removed from tbe Mayo Mines along 

the Pind Dadun Khan Eoad, but were recovered from 
Toll chaiges. Trade. Tbe tolls were remitted from 1883-81-, when 

tbe charge disappeared. 

23. Items 8, 9 and 10 in paragraph 3 appertain to what is called tbe 
“Through Traffic System.” This is an arrangement 
by which traders resident in any part of the territories 
supplied with salt from the Punjab Mines and the 
Sambhar Lake are allowed to pay into local treasuries 

the cost and duty [xthis a small fee per maund to cover -the cost of weighment, 
bagging, &c.) on any salt wliich they may require, instead of paying into the 
Salt treasuries direct or through Agents resident at the ]\Iines or at Sam- 
bhar. They then send the treasury receipt to the Assistant Commissioner at 
the Mines or at Sambhar, who forwards the salt to whatever Railway station 
they may desire. At one time Government undertook the supply of gunny 
bags also, whence the appearance of the first and last of the items above noted 
in the accounts of the earlier years. The system has proved a great con- 
venience to the trade, and is rapidly extending. All the charges which it 
involves for weighing, bagging, &c., are recovered. 

21. Some bagging charges are also incurred in connection with the con- 

Bagging charges. sigumeut of Salt to Agencies. They are all recovered. 

26. The question of the continued maintenance of the system of the sale of 
salt through Agents at outlying stations, in addition to 
Commission to a t gen s. (lircct sale to the Trade at the Salt Sources and at' 

Government dep6ts, is now under the consideration of the Government of India. 
When Government acquired the monopoly of the Rajputana Salt Sources, it 
closed some of the less productive of them, and at the same time arranged for 
the abandonment in some cases, and for the considerable I'estriction in others, 
of the manufacture of salt in those surrounding Native States which had no 
interest in the Salt Sources which 'were taken over. This reduction in the 
number of places at which salt was procurable by the Trade, coupled as it was 
with a material enhancement of price, led to the fear that the public might 
suffer inconvenience from the want of an absolute necessary of life. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to entrust stocks of salt to Agents at a number of localities 
formerly in whole or in part supplied from sources, manufacture at which had 
been closed, in the hope that the profit allowed them under the heads of com- 
mission and wastage (each at one per cent.) would stimulate them to push sales 
to the local traders. The system may have been necessary at the time, but is 
now superfluous, and should be dispensed with, as the trade has thoroughly 
settled down to its new conditions, and as the recent great increase in Raihray 
communication and the institution of the “ Through Traffic system ” afford 
every facility, which can reasonably be desired, for the speedy and cheap transit 
of salt to every mart of importance throughout the territories supplied with salt 
from the sources under the control of the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department. Rrom the figures given in paragraph 3 it would appear that the 
saving by the abolition of the Agency system would amount to about Rl7,100 
per annum. Besides this, the Agents receive an allowance of one per cent; on 
the salt made over to them for sale, to make up for vvastage, The actual wast- 
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age is very small, so tliat their profits from this source must nearly double the 
commission paid them hy Government in cash. 


26. Mr. Patterson (the Ofliciating Commissioner) has recommended that 
Atolition of commission on the question of the abolition of the Agency system 
sales recommenacd. shall stand over until the return from leave of Mr. Carey, 

the permanent Commissioner. It is evident, ' hovs^ever, that a considerable 
saving may he effected hy its immediate abolition ; and, as we are unable to ■ 
see that its continuance produces any results at all commensurate with its cost 
to Government, we strongly recommend that it he at once abolished. 


27. Iii connection with this subject, it has been brought to our notice that 
Commission on sale of Bom. the Bombay Salt Department maintains a similar 
i)!iy salt. Agency system at very considerable expense, not only in 

Guzerat, wdiere it was originally started on grounds similar to those on which 
its establishment in Bajinitana was justified, but also in districts the salt 
supply of which would in the ordinary course be derived from the Sambhar 
Lake and other salt sources in that neighbourhood. The Bombay Salt 
Department, in fact, pays Agents for pushing its own salt in competition with 
that of the Northern India Salt Revenue Department. Considering that the 
revenue raised by both is revenue of the Government of India, it is difficult 
to see how this can be justified. It is hardly possible that Government 
Agencies for the sale of salt at places distant from the Salt Works can now be 
required, even in Guzerat. Private trade is certainly not less active there than 
in the interior of the Madras Presidency, in Bengal, or in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, all of which draw their salt supplies from a distance, and in none of 
which do the populace experience the smallest difficulty, so far as we are aware, 
in procuring as much salt as they require. We recommend therefore the 
immediate abolition of the Agency system of the Bombay Salt Department, 
not only in those localities where it appears intended to compete with the 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department, but also in Guzerat and the other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency in which it is in force. 


Paoliotra allowance. 


28. The Pachotra allowance is the share paid to certain Zemindars of the 
Hakimi cess, or Royalty levied on Sultanpur salt. The 
entries under this head have disai:)peared from the ac- 
counts since 1884i-86, in consequence of a change in the system of payment, 
by which only the net receipt hy Government of their own share of the cess is 
brought to account. 

29. Among the special non-recurring items are included the cost (sub- 

sequently recovered) of sending certain consignments 
_ Special non-veeurrms items. Sukkur iu 1884-86 and 1886-86 ; the purchase 

of lands for the extension of plantations at Sambhar ; expenditure on the wire 
tramway at the Mayo Mine ; the cost (B64,440) of the purchase and destruction 
of a large quantity of salt at Null ; a payment (R9,782) made to the Railway 
for depreciation of stores accumulated from the abandoned dep6t at Neemuch ; 
and the cost (El 3,606) of certain experimental Kbari (sulphate of soda) 
factories, which were worked in 1880-83. The charge for the purchase and 
destruction of Nuh salt is the most important of the above. It was incurred 
in 1883-84, when the Nuh salt-works, which had long been in a state of 
decadence owing to the competition of Sambhar, were closed by order of 
Government, and the stock of salt on hand was purchased from the manufac- 
turers, in order to save them from loss, and destroyed as unfit for consumption. 
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30. The officer..' ami 

T"u, nr, to 1885 - 88 , torn tUc time tl.o Kajp..tano SaU Souvocs wcro tato 

derahly, up to taoo j „i-,nrp nhiects was necessitated. An 

wUsa ZZ tSo iSg of .,alf a mile of 

'"nertiinael at tto May^ Mmes. to xenevats of ll.o ol<I ro™.anenl-xxay 
and rolltag-stock at tl.o same place, to the tormolion of siclmgs to connect 
?ta i wtl. the hxoad-gange platform, to the erect, on of a shed for 
“thromdi-traffic” hags, and to the erection of a new harrack at bambliai toi 
the miUtary treasure guard in lieu of an old harrack condemned by the 
military authorities. 

Proposed Ecokomies. 

31. Mr. Patterson lias given much attention to the subject of possible 
reductions in the estahlisliments of his department, and has intimated to us 
that he is prepared to carry out the following measures. 

32. The recently sanctioned cstahlishmcnt of fourteen clerks, regarding 

which we have above remarked (para. 7), is found to he 
Central oiTice. soiuewliat stronger than necessary. Mr. Patterson 

proposes therefore to transfer the Head Clerk on E300 to Samhhar, where he 
will take the place of the Superintendent and Treasury Officer now employed 
in the office there. Three peons and the analyst on EuO per mensem can 
also be dispensed with, the work of the latter being transferred to the Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of the North-TYcsteru Provinces. 


33. In his letter No. 230., dated 7th April 1885, to the Secretary to tlie 
Reduction on Indus Pre- Government of India in the department of Einance 
ventive Line. and Commerce, Mr. Carey proposed certain reductions 

in the strength of the Indus Preventive Line, which, he considered, could be 
effected, if the working of the Koliat Salt Mines (now under the Kohat Deputy 
Commissioner) was transferred to his Department. If, howcA'cr, they were not 
to be made over, he expressed himself unable to recommend those reductions 
with the same confidence. In deference, we understand, to tlio opinion of the 
Punjab Government, the proposed transfer was not carried into effect. No 
change therefore was made in the Indus Preventive Line. Now, however, after 
another year’s experience has been gained, Mr. Patterson is of opinion that the 
proposed reduction can he made with safety, even though the Kohat Mines have 
not been transferred to his jurisdiction. He also proposes to dispense with the 
establishment now employed at the Lala Musa Dep6t, which is shortly to he 
closed ; with 5 Jemadars and 32 peons on the Kalahagli heat; with three verna- 
cular clerks ; with certain sweepers and hheesties, who are sanctioned hut not 
employed ; and with some dMc runners, who are no longer required in conse- 
quence of the opening of a new post office. 


31. The Government receives two-thirds and the Kaja of Mandi one-third of 
Mandi Mines. the duty of six annas per maund realised on salt excavated 

, ,, , from and sold at the Mandi Mines, which are worked 

by the Itaja s people. An establishment is maintained there to take an account 
of the sales and of the consequent sum to he paid by the Kaja to Government, 
wtaob amounts to ataut B29,800 pox aumim, Mr. Pattemou is ol opinion thai 

nom'ni, '’“'"‘“‘‘y material increase in tlio sales of tWs salt, whicl, is ol 
poo, quality, for consumption in British territory. He tliei-etore thinks that it 
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will lie safe to witlidraw the establishment, which costs about S.7,000 per annum 
if arrangements can be made, through the Foreign Department, for the annual, 
payment by the Raja to Government of a sum of (say) E29,000 per annum. 

35. The Sultanpur Salt Works have for some years past been in a state of 
Sultanpnr Salt Works. decadence, and will no doubt eventually be crushed by 
the competition of the far better and cheaper Sambhar 
salt. Mr. Patterson proposes to substitute Inspectors for the Superintendents 
now in charge of the minor works at Zahidpur and Sadrana. Some subordinates 
may also be dispensed with. 


SamWiar Division. 


36. Mr. Patterson proposes to transfer to the office of the Sambhar Division 
the Head Clerk of his own office, who has recently been 
promoted to the new appointment of E300, and whom 
he would make ex- officio Treasury Officer. If this were done, the Superintend- 
ent now in charge of the Treasury and the Head Clerk of the office on R200 
could he dispensed with. Mr, Patterson also proposes to reduce the out-door 
establishment by one Superintendent on B30D, 16 Jemadars and 116 peons. 


37. As Phalodi is a very out-of-the-way locality, two Superintendents have 
hitherto been stationed there, though there is not work 

Plialodi. „ 

for more than one. Mr. Patterson proposes to reduce 
the number to one, and also to dispense with one Clerk, one Jemadar and 36 peons. 


38. At the Luni Tract, also there are now two Superintendents. Mr. Pat- 
terson would withdraw one, and would further dispense 
with one Kotgasht, two Jemadars, ten peons and eight 

d&k runners. 


39, 


Prom Pachbadra Mr.- Patterson considers that one Inspector, two 
Clerks, two Kotgashts, nine Jemadars and 26 peons may 
be withdrawn. 


PaoVibadra. 


40. 


The Internal Branch. 


The Internal Branch of the Department is now divided into two Di- 
visions, the Hpper with head-quarters at Agra, and the 
Lower with head-quarters at Benares. The former in- 
cludes the Sultanpur Salt Works. There are nine Circles (that is. Superintend- 
ents^ charges) in each. M]r. Patterson proposes to amalgamate them, appoint- 
in‘>- however a special Superintendent, trustworthy and of experience, to assist 
the Assistant Commissioner in the work of inspection. 


41. Allowing for the cost of the additional appointments in some cases 
proposed in connection with the above reductions, the 
Total saving proposed. Saving contemplated by Mr. Patterson comes to the 

large sum of Bl,09,468 per annum, as under:— 

® Proposed annual 

Branch of the Department. saving. 


Central Office ; . . • 
Punjab Mines Division 
Mandi Mines 
Sultanpur Salt Woiks 
Snmbliar Division . 

Phalodi Salt Source . 
Luni Tract 

Paehbadia Salt Source 
Internal Branch • 


R 

4,416 
. 41,520 

7,000 
9,816 
. 19,464 

5,124 
6,432 
4,200 
. 11,496 


1,09,468 


Total 
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4s2. We are fully 

Recommendation. 


in accord -ivitli Mr. Patterson as to most of these reduc- 
tions, -u'hich -•u'c thinlc should he carried out -with the 
follotring modifications and exceptions : — 


43. "We consider that the proposed substitution of Inspectors for Superin- 
tendents at the Zahidpur and Sadrana TTorlcs may he 
Suitanpur Salt ‘iVorkB. attended Tvith some danger to the Revenue. The quan- 
tities of salt manufactured and sold at these Works in 188u-SG are sho-wn in 

the margin. In the one case the revenue realised nearly 
jianatactnrc. Sales. ^ klch and a half of rupccs j in the other it 

Zahidpur . G8,79G 74,321 exccedcd El, 33,000. In both cases, ive think, the 
Sadrana . Ga,- . i^tei-ests involvcd arc sufficient to warrant the continued 
employment of Superintendents. Every salt factory, no matter how small, is a 
source* of danger to the revenue, it must he rememhered, unless under thorouglily 
trustworthy supervision. 


44. The Phalodi Works arc maintained at a cost considerably in excess of 
receipts (the duty on salt excepted, which would he 
Phalodi Works to bo closed, jealised fi'om whatcvcr soiu'cc the salt was supplied). 


The transactions of the year 18S5-SG were quite exceptional, sales having 
greatly increased in consequence of the failure of the manufacture and the con- 
sequent depletion of stocks and increase of price at the Samhhar Lake. Those 
of the four preceding years were as follow : — 


Year. 

Reckiits. 

CnAEOES. 

Duty. 

Sale price 
and iniBccl- 
lancouB. 

Total 

Fixed. 

■ 

Total. 


I? 



J? 

/? 

R 

1881-82 .... 

8,517 

1 

2,839 

11,356 

10,503 

5,038 

16,141 

1882-83 . . . . 

13,045 

3,512 

17,157 

9,457 

8,608 

13,155 

1883-84 .... 

21,532 

4,385 

25,917 

8,634 

3 , 1 40 * 

11,780 

1884.85 .... 

9,150 

1,737 

10,887 

8,015 

5,700 

1 . 3,-715 


Under the circumstances, we consider that it would be advisable to close these 
Salt Works altogether, rather than to maintain them at a reduced cost, as re- 
commended by the Commissioner. The tract of country which they supply is 
small ; and salt can be supplied to it from other Salt Sources without serious 
additional cost or incom^enience to the consumers. 


46. Mr. Patterson’s proposal regarding the Internal Braneh would place a 
The Internal Branch. single Assistant Commissioner in charge of eighteen Cir- 

Amalgamation of DivUionB cles, extending from Delhi to Patna, over the whole of the 
not recommended. orth-Westcm Pi’ovinces and Oudh, and the Behar Divi- 

sion of the Lower Provinces. Considering the invidious character of theii’ duties 
and the temptations to which the departmental subordinates are exposed, it is 
essential that they should be well supervised. We have been unable to satisfy 
om’selves that, even with the proposed assistance of a special Superintendent, a 
single officer could efficiently supervise the working of a force scattered over so 
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vast a tract of country ; and ive therefore do not include the proposed reduction 
among our recommendations. 


d6. IVe think, hoirever, that some further reductions may he made in the 
Central Office of the Department, at the Rajputana 
Salt Sources, in the Internal Branch, and in the Punjab 

Mines Division. 


other reductions. 


d7. As regards the Central Office, the controlling establishment consists of 
the Commissioner on E2,500, the Deputy Commissioner 

Central o ice. El, 200, and the Personal Assistant on R600. 

dS, The Commissioner himself is very little with his office, as he has to go on 
tour in the cold iveather and spends about seven months 
Deputy Commissioner. annually at Simla. It is not for us to decide on the 

efficiency of this arrangement, hut it certainly seems open to doubt whether, 
if the Commissioner were more ndth his office, he would req^uire a Deputy. 
Circumstances have greatly changed, it must he remembered, during the last 
few years. At one time the Commissioner had two Deputies. But the Internal 
Branch of the Department was then comparatively new to its work and was 
much stronger in munhers, and there was also a considerable amount of pre- 
ventive work to supervise. The Customs Line was over two thousand miles in 
length, at numerous points along which the Sugar, as well as the Salt, duties had 
to he collected ; and the force in which discipline had to he maintained exceeded 
twenty-five thousand in number. The work to he got through was therefore 
beyond comparison heavier than at present. The preventive work of the Depart- 
ment is now almost nil ; the Customs Line has almost entirely, and the Sugar 
duty has altogether, been abolished ; the Salt duty has been reduced, and its 
collection has been concentrated and to a great extent taken out of the hands 
of the Department ; and notliing is left for superior officers to inspect hut the 
Punjab Mines, the small works at Sultanpur, the Samhhar Lake operations and 
the Bajputana Salt Sources. Considering the great experience and^ high 
character of the Assistant Commissioners in charge of the several divisions, 
we think that the Commissioner could himself, without undue labour, 
undertake as much inspection as is essential to the efficiency of the operations of 
the department. 

49. "We propo.se to obtain information as to the time spent at head-quarters 
and in camp respectively by the Commissioner and 
Farther enquiries pi oposecl. Commissioner, and also to ask for lists showing 

the proportions, in which cases and correspondence (other than routine matters 
which we assume to he dealt uith by the Personal Assistant) are disposed of by 
the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner respectively. We shall then he 
in a position to judge whether, independently of inspection, the office duties of 
the Deputy Commissioner are more than the Commissioner could reasonably 
he expected to undei'take, in. addition to those now discharged by him, if per- 
manently resident at liis head- quarters during those months when he is not on 
tour. 

60. The Personal Assistant to the Commissioner was originally an officer 
Personal Assistant to Com- of the grade of Assistant Commissioner ; then (in 1879) 
missionor. of the grade of Inspector (now called Superintendent) ; 

hut again (from 1884-86; of the rank of Assistant Commissioner. The reduc- 
tion of the Personal Assistant from the grade of Assistant Commissioner to 
that of Inspector resulted from a proposal of the Government of India to 
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abolish the appointment altogether and to substitute for it a Head Clerkship 
on RdiOO per mensem. In oommenting on this proposal, the then Commissioner, 
Mr. Halsey (in his letter Ho. 19dC., dated June 6tli, 1879) distinctly stated that he 
TTould not retain the appointment as one for an officer holding the rank and draw- 
ing the large salary of an Assistant Commissioner; and at the same time intimated 
that, with an Inspector as Personal Assistant, a Head Clerk on 11200 a month 
would he “ amply sufficient.” We are not aware of the reasons wliich, after so 
short a lapse of time, led to Mr. Halsey’s recommendations as to both these 
officers being set aside. We think that, considering the size of the office and 
the nature of the duties of the Commissioner, the aid afforded liim hy a 
Personal Assistant of the standing of Supcn'utcndent should suffice, and we 
therefore recommend that the arrangement approved hy Mr. Halsey with respect 
to tliis officer he reverted to. 


1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 
1886-86 


Didmna. 

Mds. 

. 283,264 
. 233,190 
. 287,004 
. 714,833 


Mds. 

429,390 

321,827 

295,409 

494,225 


61. Two of the Hajputana Salt Sotivces, viz., Hidwana and Pachbadra, are 
Didwana and Pachbadra. ^n^^er thc Supervision of Assistant Commissioners. 'J he 
quantities of taxed-salt which have been issued from 
each during the last four years are shown in thc margin. Thc cstaWishments 
r«i.b«<ir4. are small and number only G9 and 197 officers and men 
respectively, and in thc latter case a reduction of more 
than one-fifth is proposed {vide paragraph 39), q’hg 
transactions of 1885-86 were in both cases swollen by 
the same cause which affected Phalodi in that year (vide 
paragraph 41 ), namely, the depletion of stocks and great increase of price at 
Sambbar. But, even assuming tliat sales will continue at the rate of that rear 
neither establishment IS larger than in the Madras Presidency would be ‘con’ 
sidercd a suitable charge for au luspc.etor on R250 to 400 per mensem Pach 
badra is nearly 200, and Hidwana about 60 miles from Sambbar • so tint the 
f™- would be difficult to supemsc, it .un Assistant Commissioner’ were noUn 
charge. But we can see no reason wliy the latter should not be placed under 
the charge of a Superintendent subordinate to the Assistant Commissioner at 
Sambbar, and the hddmonal cost of the emj^^ an Assistant Commit 

sioner for what is a light rather tlian a heavy cliargo for a subordinate nf fi 
rank of Supermtendent thus be saved. The Sambbar Assistant Commissioner 
bas, no doubt, on arduous and responsible post; but bis cstablisliniout is far 
stronger m proper ion tbou is in any other part of India allowed for a“in ‘le s^l t 
work, and we thmk that be codd without ai;iioulty pay such periodical vlsiteto 
Hidwana as would be necessary to ensure the efficient and trustivoS J .7 
nistration of that small Salt Soui'ce. 

62. In the Internal Branch the number of clerks allowed to a Circle is 

’ ■ ■ ' ■ f in one 

case It IS evident, however, from tlie figures given in 

of work to be done 

of MereS drori^^a werfismedtu wS, a’fth ‘“t ' 

in all; in the Rai BilirCh^ 

ment numbered 83; in the Ghazipur 0^^ 1^80 establish- 


Internal Branch. 
Reduction of Clerks, 
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get tlirougli their -work in the heavier Circles; and there -would therefore 
appear to be scope for reduction in the lighter. 

63. In the Punjab Mines Di-vision four mines are now worked, the de- 
liveries from which were as under in the past five 
years ; — 

Mines. 


Punjab ilines. 


Teab.' 

^Inyo. 

Nurpur. 

Wnichn. 

Kulftbagli. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1881-83 . . . . 

1,200,917 

3,828 

119,641 

75,980 

1883-83 .... 

1,382,365 

4,126 

167,380 

88,408 

1883-84. . . . . 

1,332,064 

4,289 

190,987 

82,620 

1884-85 . . . . 

1,388,513 

4,247 

143,539 

81,737 

1885-86 .... 

1,456,477 

4,664 

175,018 

79,910 


Maintenance desirable. 


61-. The Kalahagh Mines must in any case be kept up, as they supply a 
separate tract of country on the other side of the 
Indus. It will he seen that, of the other mines, the 
Mayo Mine is vastly the most important. It is capable, we understand, of 
indefinite development. It appeared at first sight that the Nurpur and Warcha 
Mines might he closed, and all business to the east of the Indus concentrated 
at tke Mayo Mine, which has already, through the working of the “ through- 
traffic system,” begun to draw custom from Warcha. But we found on en- 
quiry that both these mines supply “ protected areas ”, in which it is necessary 
to facilitate the supply of salt and thus to remove temptations to smuggling. 
The Warcha Mine is also very conveniently situated for the supply of a large 
tract of country more cheaply than the Mayo Mine, by the Sind-Sagar Rail- 
way, which will run close to it. Neither of these mines is expensive to work. 

66. We would, however, suggest that some reduction is feasible in the 
force now employed to patrol the Salt Range, to 
Patrol force too s rong. prevent the removal of salt from the numerous places 

at which it crops out from the surface. This force appears to us to he some- 
what unduly strong with reference to the area and the population of the tract 
to he patrolled. 


66. Mr. Patterson has undertaken to consult the local officers of his 
Department in respect to the various suggestions made by us in the preceding 
paragraphs in view to further economies. 

6V. With respect to the reductions, which may he determined on by the 
Suggestions as to method of Government of India, on consideration of our recom- 
carrying out reductions. mcndations, 01 ’ ou receipt of more detailed proposals 

from the Commissioner, we would suggest that, as far as possible, they should 
be carried out, in the case of the more highly paid officers, by absorption as 
vacancies occur, rather than by dismissals accompanied by grants of gratuities 
and pensions. It may often be more economical, and it certainly involves less 
hardship to indi-viduals, to stop recruiting and to retain superfluous officers in 
the service for a year or two, untH they can be absorbed, than to pension them 
while still capable of further work. 


68. To sum up, we submit to the Government of India the recommend- 
ations contained in our paragraphs 10, 13, 16, 16, 26, 
27, 32 — 39, subject to the modifications suggested in 
paragraphs 43 and 44, and 67 ; and respectfully advise that a copy hereof be sent 


CoDclusion. 
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to Mr. Patterson, for his further opinion on the suggestions contained in para- 
graphs 7, 20, 60—62 and 66. A supplementary note -will he submitted on the 
subject of the abolition of the post of Deputy Commissioner on receipt of the 
information alluded to in paragraph 49 of this note. 

The 12ih 1886. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Our recommendations on this subject -were submitted to the Government 
of India, and we have since been informed in Pinancial Department letter 
No. 3826, dated 23rd October, that reductions in the expenditure of the 
Northern India Salt Department have been ordered to the following extent : — 

K 

(а) Reduction in the Central Ofiice and rc-aTrangcincnt of grades and pay 

of Clerks (paras. 7 & 32) ....... 9,288 

(б) Abolition of Salt Agency (para. 26) . . . , . .17,100 

(c) Reduction in S.alt lilincs Division (para. 83) ..... 61,7-tO 

(d) Reduction of establishment at Sarahhar (para. 80) .... 23,901' 

(e) Reduction of establislnncnt at Phalodi and eventual elosing of the works 

(paras. 37 & 4'1) . . . . . . . . .5,124 

(/) Reduction of establishment at Pachhadra (para. 39) .... 4,200 

(y) Reduction of establishment in the Lnni Tract (para. 3S) . . . 7,632 

(/;) Reduction of an Assistant Commissioner and establishment in the 

Internal Branch (paras. 40 & 45) . . . . . . 14,000 * 

(»■) Reduction and revision of establishment at Sultnnpur (paras, 85 & 43) 9,816 

(!•) Old scale of p.ay to be reverted to in the case of oflicors appointed in 

future to the grade of Superintendent (par.a. 10) . . Not estimated. 

{1) Discontinuance of house-rent allowance to the Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, and to the Assistant Commissioner, Internal Branch 

(paras. 15 & 16) 1^800 

(m) Personal Assistant to the Commissioner to be an ofilcer of the st.nnding 

of a Superintendent (para. 50) ]S’ot estimated. 

Total reductiox sanctioned . 1,54,664 

Reduction in the case of superior officers to he effected by absorption as 
vacancies occur, and not by dismissal, with pensions and gratuities. 

Tbe proposed reduction of R7,000 in the establishment at the Mandi 
Mines cannot be given effect to, pending tbe result of a reference which the 
Foreign Department will make to tbe Rajah of Mandi. 

The Government of India decided not to insist on the Committee’s propo- 
sal to abolish the post of Deputy Commissioner, in consideration of the strong 
personal objection to it entertained by the Commissioner. 

These orders dispose of the recommendations made for economies in the 
Northern India Salt Department. 

We consider it desirable, however, to placQ on record our strong impression, 
that there is not work sufficient to employ tw'o highly paid officers, such as the 
Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, and to repeat our recommenda- 
tion that the subject should he more fully investigated. 

No orders have apparently been passed regarding the Committee’s recom- 
mendation in para. 13, that the grant of travelling allowance to Inspectors 
should he withdrawn. 
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In the Bombay Presidency the administration of the Customs and Salt 
Departments is so closely connected, that it will be convenient to consider 
together the expenditure under both heads. 


Eg. 


COMMISSIONEB, OE CUSTOMS, SaLT, OpIUM AND ABKAni, AND BePORTEE- 
General OE Externad Commerce. 

2. At the head of both Departments, as well as of the Opium and Excise 
, Departments, is the Commissioner, a Covenanted officer 

Commissioner s Office. i 

on E3,600 per mensem, the whole of whose salary, 
together with the cost of his establishment, amounting in all to S91,000, 

according to the Budget Estimate of the current year, 
and as shown in the margin, is charged to Customs. 
As the Customs revenue is but a fraction of the total 
revenue raised by the several departments controlled by 
the Commissioner, the expenditure under Customs is 
increased in undue proportion, and appears at first sight 
to offer some scope for retrenchment. On examination, 
however, we have found none to exist. In this con- 
nection, and in comparing the cost of the Bombay with 
that of the Bengal Customs establishments, it must 
also be remembered tliat the former is very much enhanced by the large num- 
her of small ports and the great extent of the coasting trade on the West 
Coast, to which there is no parallel on the coasts ofDengal and Orissa. 

'3. In addition to the Commissioner’s own office above mentioned, a 
Central Account Office is maintained under his control, 
'and under the immediate management of the Head- 
quafters Assistant ‘Collector of Salt Bevenue, for the compilation of the accounts 
of the 'Customs, Salt and Opium Departments. This office consists of thirty 
•clerks and fourteen servants, and costs B20,508 per annum. The Assistant 
Collector also has charge nf the Beporter-General’s Office, consisting of thirty- 
four clerks ‘and four servants. 


Commifisionor 
Commissioner's 
taWishment 
Travelling allow- 
ances . 

Contingent Charges . 
Office of Reporter- 
General of Ejtter- 
nal Commerce 

Total , 


a 

40,000 

18,200 

9.000 

6.000 


18,900 

91,190 


Central Account Office. 


Customs Establishment oe the Port oe Bombay. 


4. IThe total estimated annual cost of the establishment of the 'port of 
Bombay IS B2, 30,000, according to the Budget Estimate 
Port of Bombay. ‘1886-87, divided under the following main heads : — 


Collector and Assistant Collectors 
Establishment 
Preventive establishment 
Miscellaneous 


it 

. 40,900 

. 46,500 

. 1,19,700 
. 53,900 


'Total . 2,30,000 


S. The appointment of Collector is classed-as a second-class collectorate, 
.but the incumbent draws the salaiy of a first or second 
Collector. ‘CoUector, according .to bis ‘standing. If he is of 

the -second .class, het also draws u local allowance of B200 per mensem. We 
have elsewbere!proposed(^) that tbei Collector of Customs shall also have charge 

(a) See Vol. I, Chapter VI, paras, 16 — 18. 
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Of the clutiee bow discharged hy the OoUector ot Bombay. The amalgamated 
lees will no doubt provide full employment for one officer and may perhaps 
necessitate the appointment ot a Covenanted Assjstant. We have separately 
provided for this, and the Government of Bombay have, as we understand, con- 
sented to carry out the proposal. 

6. Before the aholition of the major part of the Customs duties in 1882, 

there were five Assistant Collectors on salaries ranging 
Assistant Collectors. BVSO to 360, and aggregating B2,G00 per mensem. 

The present number is three on salaries of E660, 460 and 360— total Bl,360 
per mensem. A personal aUowance of E200 per mensem is also granted to the 
Lnior Assistant Collector. We have received a fuU description of the work 
performed by these officers, and are of opinion that the services of all of them 
must he retained. It must he remembered, with reference to their case, and 
to that of the Customs establishments generally, that the actual collection of 
Customs duties forms hut a small part of their work, and that the abolition of 
the major part of the Customs duties by no means proportionately reduced the 
special work of collection, and hardly at all affected the rest of the work which 
had to be got through. 

7. Up to 1882 there were twenty-one appraisers, examiners and gaugers, 

on salaries varying from E600 down to E80, and aggre- 
. Establishment, gating E4,266 per mensem. The present similar estab- 

lishment consists of eleven officers, on salaries varying from E250 to E80, 
and ao'oregating SI, 680 per mensem. The numbers of the above officers and of 
the clerical establishments do not appear to us to be in excess of requirements 
according to a statement of duties in detail which has been furnished to us. 

8. Under the head “Miscellaneous ” there is a provision of B8,200 for cer- 

tain establishments supplied to the Peninsular and 
MiBoellaneons Expenditure. Steam Navigation and other private companies 

who are allowed special facilities for the landing and shipping of goods. This 
expenditure is recovered, together with the prescribed pensionary contribution, 
and is credited as Miscellaneous (Provincial) Customs Bevenue. 

9 We find that the Customs establishments render considerable services 

to the Municipality in respect of the management of 
Receipts. tobacco Warehouse and of the collection of the 

tobacco duty. The Municipality pays the cost of the establishment, and con- 
tributes a 'monthly payment of B160 to the Pirst Assistant Collector of 
Customs. Considering that the Assistant Collector discharges his duties in 
respect of the tobacco warehouse and duty in office hours, not in his spare 
time, it seems to us that the Municipal contribution should be credited to 
Government, instead of being paid to him. 

Customs Establishment oe the Port oe Karachi. 

10. The Customs establishment of the port of Karachi costs E40,000 per 


Port of Kaiachi. 


annum. The Collector, who draws a salary of E 1,260 
— 60 — 1,600, has an Assistant on B300. The Collector 
is also ex-officio Assistant Collector of Salt Bevenue. One-half only of his 
salary is therefore debited to Customs, the remainder being debited to Salt. 
We think that the necessity of the continued employment of so highly paid 
an officer as the Collector should be considered. If the Sind Customs and Salt 
establishments were brought under the control of the Collector of Salt Bevenue, 
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in the same way as those of the Presidency proper, the Collector ini"ht he 

Absorption in gonpral do- Shaded as an ordinary Assistant Collector of Salt^Eere- 

partmontal establishment of nue, and a Considerable savin" miprht he effected 
Bombay recommended ttt i> •• xix*.- ’ 

We are of opinion that it is very desirable that the Sind 
Customs and Salt Department should he made a portion of the General Salt 
and Customs Department of the Bombay Presidency. 


Continental Customs Establishment, 

11. The remaining Budget provision under Customs is under the heads of 
Guzernt and Concan Uivi- the Guzerat and Concau Divisions, and amounts to 
SI, 44, 000. The establishments of these divisions are, 
however, a part of the Salt Department, which is charged with the administra- 
tion, in addition to salt, of the continental customs, that is, of the customs 
of the whole of the Presidency proper, except the Island of Bombay. They 
are therefore dealt with below, not separately. 


Salt Department. 

12. The total strength and cost of the Salt establishments are shown 

Establishments. below 


Designation. 


1 Collector (a) ...... . 

2 Deputy Collectors ...... 

13 Assistant Colleclors(5) . . . . , 

6 Distillery supervisors and gaugers (c) 

96. Frontier and coast guard inspectors, salt superinten- 
dents, sarkarkuns and dai-ogas .... 

606 Earkuns, including sazedars, Bundar karkuns, weigh 
clerks, and vernacular clerical establishment 
136 Ditto ditto (employed for nine months 
only in each year) . . . . . 

78 English clerks ....... 

•3 Rcsaldars ........ 

110 Sowars ........ 

383 Petty officers {d) . 

3,618 Sepoys (<^) . . . • • • • . 

466 Other inferior servants (d) .... . 


Coni per 
mensem. 

R 

1,800 

2,250 

6,750 

1,005 

11,890 

13,763 

l,537i 

2,675 

200 

3,350 

4,279 

27,536 

3,869 


13. One Deputy Collector, on Rl,250, is in charge of the Northern 
Ei'ontier Preventive Line, the length of which is about 
Deputy Col ectors. miles, and the objects of which are (1) to prevent 

the passage of opium without payment of duty across British territory from 
Central India and Baroda into the Native States of Kattywar; and (2) to keep 
Kattywar salt out of British India, The immediate charge of the line is, 
however, with an Assistant Collector of Salt Revenue, who is stationed at 
Kharaghora; and the special duty of the Deputy Collector is supposed to be the 
general supervision of the working of the opium arrangements with the Native 
States and the check of smuggling by tlie occasional employment of detectives. 


(а) Tbe nppoiiitmcnt is classed as a second grade coUectoratc, but the incumbent draws the salary of a first orsccond 
grade Collector according to bis standing io tbo service. 

(б) Will be rodneed to KG,700 on tbo occurrence of a Vacancy, by nbicb an officer now draning IlDOO can bo pro- 
vided for, nnd nn increase made of one in tbe H450 grade. 

(c) Paid bi tbo distillers. 

(rf) A certain proportion arc employed nnd paid for o part onlj of tbe year. 
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Whatever may have been the necessity for the ci'eation of the tijipointment 
some five years ago, we cannot see the least reason for its continued mainte- 
hance now. The Assistant Collector requires no assistance in -vyorlting the 
line, nor any such immediate supervision as the Deputy Collector is supposcrl 
to 'exercise from Ahmedahad ; and the Deputy Collector's personal work in 
checking smuggling appears to be of the most trifling description. We strongly 
recommend therefore the immediate abolition of the appointment of Deputy 
Collector. The annual saving should be E19,000, as shown below : — 

E 

Salary of the Deputy Collector 15,000 

Salary aud coutingencicfi of his office, about .... 4,000 

Totai. . 1.9,000 


On the other hand, it may be found necessary, when the Deputy Collectorship 
is abolished, to permanently employ a small staff of detectives imder the 
Assistant Collector. To meet this contingency, the net saving by the abolition 
of the appointment of Deputy Collector might be taken at R16,000 per 
annum. 


14. The other Deputy Collector (on El,000 pet mensem) is in charge of 
the southern division of the department which extends from Daman to the 
south of the Kanara District. His services are certainly necessary and should 
be retained. Dour-fifths of his pay are debited to Customs. 


Assistant Collectors. 

1.5. The nximber and grading 
tors is shown below ; — 

of fhe Assistant Colloc- 




R.ato 

Class. 


•No. 

of pay. 




R 

First 

*«••••• 

. 8 

800 

Second . 

«•••••• 

. 2 

600 

Third 

* •••••• 

. 4 

450(o) 

Fourth 

«*••••! 

. 2 

350 



( 

200 

Supernumerary 

• • - • • • • 

• M 

rising to 



( 

800 

Native Assistant to the Collector .... 

. 1 

800 


The following is a statement of their charges : — 

i. Northern Frontier Preventive line (Salt and Opium). 

ii. Kharaghora Salt Works and connected salt dep6ts (exclusively Salt). 

iii. The Surat Range (5) (Guzerat'Customs, ‘Salt Works at -Balsar and 

Daman, establishments for destroying 'natural formations of salt 
'on the coast, and general supervision of Salt and' Customs arrange- 
ments in Cambay). 


iv. The Thana Range (i) (Customs between 'BoWbay and Daman, and'Salt 
Works in Bassein,'Salsfette and IJmbargaon). 

V. The TTrfin Range (Customs' on mainland'east Of Bombay harbour, and 
Salt Works and establishments in TJrdn and Panwell), 
vi. The Alibdg Range (Custonis between Bombay 'Harbour and Janjira, 
or the Habsan and Salt Worksun Penn, 'with' general supervision 
of Salt and Customs- arrangements in Janjim). 

(o) One officer now draws R500— see note (6) to paragrapli 12. 

. ■ Collectors in charge of these Ranges are debited to Cu'stoms ; those of other 

Assistant Collectois to Salt. . umui 
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vii. The Eatnagiri Eange («) (Customs and Salt Preventive establishments 
from the Eabsan to Goa and Salt Works at Sheroda). 

viii. The Goa Eange (the supervision of the Salt Works and establishments 
and of the Salt and Customs arrangements with the Portuguese 
authorities under the treaty). 

W. JB . — This officer is under the direct ordera of tlio Biitisli delegate for tlio ereontion of the Goa treaty, 

ix. The Kanara Eange (a) (Customs and Salt Preventive establishments 
south of Goa, and Salt Works at Sanikatta). 

X The Head- quarters Salt Office and the General Customs, Salt and 
Opium Account Office in Bombay, to which the Supernu- 
merary Assistant Collector is usually attached, 

xi. The Coast-guard establishment. 

16. The Native Assistant to the Collector has no separate charge. His 
chief, if not only, duty is the inspection of the accounts of the local offices, 

17. The only suggestions which, after a careful examination of the subject 

have occuiTed to us for economies in the scale of Assist- 
Beducbons proposed. Collectors, are — (1) that the Uran and Alibdg 

Eanges may he amalgamated ; (2) that, in lieu of the present arrangement, 
whereby the supervision of the Coast-guard establishment is a separate charge, 
that duty may he committed to the Assistant Collectors of Eanges, and the 
employment of a separate officer thus be rendered unnecessary ; and (3) that the 
services of the supernumerary Assistant Collector and of the Native Assistant 
to the Collector may be dispensed with, as not really requhed. 

The Bran and Alibdg Commissioner and Collector concur with us 

iiangos to bo nmaignmatcd. as to thc amalgamation of the XJrdn and Alibdg Eanges, 

19, The principal duties of the Assistant Collector in charge of the Coast- 

Tho duties of tbo Snperm. appear to he the inspection, repair, &c., of the boats 

tendeni of tbc Coast-guard to in usG by all tile officers of the department and the inspec- 

ant'coUcciw’of Ka!4«' maintenance of light-houses. • It is no doubt 
the Public ■WorksDcparimcnt. important that the departmental fleet, which includes 

several sea-going vessels of sufficient size for officers to live in, should he main- 
tained in good repair and should ho equipped and worked in a seaman-like 
manner *, hut we think that the Assistant Collectors, having been more or less 
accustomed to the use of boats from their first entry into the depart- 
ment, should he able to discharge the duty of seeing that those, which they 
and their subordinates use, arc properly maintaiued and manned ; and that it 
must cost more to maintain a separate officer for this duty than tlie slight 
additional smartness and efficiency which he can ensure can possibly he worth. 
There appear to be few facilities at the outports for beaching and repairing 
boats, and it is therefore the custom to bring them all to Bombay at the 
beginning of the monsoon, and there to have them repaired under the super- 
vision of the Coast-guard Assistant Collector. We think, however, that such 
Eopairs should be Mcoutcd repairs could without difficulty he carried out in the 
in Dockyard. Dockyard. The Dockyard rates may he high, hut the 

cost could not b&as great as that of the entertainment of a special officer for 
boat repairs -, and it must be remembered that profits made by the Dockyard 
accrue to Government. As respects the light-houses, the duties of an inspect- 
ing officer appear to be twofold — (1) to see to the daily cleanliness of the 
lamps and other apparatus, to the proper trimming of the lamps and to 

(a) The salaries of the Assistant Collectors in charge of these Ranges are debited to Cnstoins ; tboet of other 
Assistant Collectors to Salt. 
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tlieir being lighted at the proper hours and being kept alight for the proper 
time ; and (2) to see to the proper repair of the apparatus. It is clear that 
the first class of duties cannot he efficiently discharged by an officer, whose 
circle of inspection extends to the whole coast of the Presidency proper, and that 
they must of necessity he left to the local officers. As to the inspection and 
, , , maintenance of the machinery of the light-houses, which 

Iiiglit-honses to be placed ^ t.ijiii.j. , 

under Public Works Depart- is sometimes complicated and valuable, it seems to US 

that, apart from the ease of the present incumbent, 
who is stated to have special qualifications, it must he difficult to ensure in the 
Assistant Collectors the requisite amount of technical knowledge. The most 
suitable arrangement, we think, for the performance of such technical work is 
to confide it to the Public Works Department, the members of which are far 
more likely to have received the necessary technical education than those of 
any other department. This is the arrangement in force — we believe with 
satisfactory results— on the coasts of Bengal and Madras, and we think that it 
should be extended to the Bombay Presidency also. The Assistant Collector in 
charge of the Coast-guard has no separate office, nor are any boats separately 
assigned for his use. The abolition of his appointment will not therefore lead 
to any saving under the head of Establishment. 

20. We understand that the object of the creation of the appointment 
The Supernumerary Assist- of Supernumerary Assistant Collector was that a trained 

ant Collector not req^uired. officer might always he available to fill vaeancies in the 
regular establishment caused hy the absence of officers on leave. It appears to 
us, however, that this object can equally well, if not with a greater, effect on 
the efficiency of the department generally,' be secured by an arrangement that 
vacancies among the Assistant Collectors shall be filled up by the promotion of 
officers of the next lower class, as is usual in the Northern India and Madras Salt 
Revenue Departments. Under the varying designations of Inspectors, Superin- 
tendents, &c., there' are some ten officers subordinate to the Assistant Collectors, 
who draw salaries of R250 per mensem and upwards. It seems to us, not only 
that they afford an adequate field for selection, when vacancies occur in the su- 
perior ranks of the department, but that the fact that such selection is the rule 
will very beneficially stimulate their zeal and exertions, and will encourage 
them, and even still more subordinate officers, to feel, what is now impossible, 
that there is no post in the department to which a well-conducted and able man 
may not in time raise himself. 

21. We are unable to consider that the services of the Native Assistant to 
The Native Assistant to the the Collector, in the inspection of the accounts of offices, 

Collectoi not required. really he necessaiy. The duty of inspecting the 

offices of their subordinates is one which should he discharged by the Deputy 
and Assistant Collectors, while the Collector himself ought to inspect the 
offices of the Deputy and Assistant Collectoi’s, and can hardly entrust that duty 
to an Assistant of such inferior rank. No separate Inspector of Accounts is pro- 
vided in Northern India or in Madras, and we cannot but think that he can be 
di.spensed with in Bombay. 

22. It wiU have been observed (vide paragraph 16) that the Assistant Col- 

Tlie frradingof the Assist- lectoi’s are not graded on the usual — and we tliink pre- 
ant Collectors. fcrablc — system of increasing the numbers of the re- 

spective grades as their pay decreases. It is therefore somewhat difficult to 
estimate the savings which may be effected by the proposed amalgamation of 
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the Urdu and Alibag Ranges, and by the abolition of the Coast-guard superin- 
tendency as a separate charge. Having regard, however, to the proportionately 
large number (three) of the Assistant Collectors who are borne in the first 
grade, we think that one appointment of the first grade (R800) and one of the 
third grade (R450) may not improperly be reduced. - 

23. The savings to be effected by our recommenda- 
tions would then he as follows : — 


Economies possible. 


One Assistant Collector on ..... . 

One ,, ,, ji • . • . . . 

Office of the Assistant Collector of the Uran or of (he Alibfig 
Range, less the pay at R30 of an additional karkun 
(vernacular clerk) to be added to the office of the Assist- 
ant Collector of the amalgamated Ranges 
Supernumemry Assistant Collector ..... 
Native Assistant to the Collector ..... 
Office of the Native Assistant to the Collector, about . 
Travelling allowances, &c., of the above officer, say 

Total 


R 

800 

450 


1S3 

800 

800 

80 

500 


2,563 

12 

^56 


Local allowances. 


Total per annum 
or, say, in round numbers, E31,000 per annum. 

24i. We find that the following local allowances are granted to certain 
Assistant Collectors ;• — 

R 

Kharaghora Range . . . . . . . . .150 

Head-quarters . • . . . . . . .200 

Goa Range ... 200 

We conclude that it was thought necessary to grant a local allowance to 

the officer in charge of the head-quarters and of the 
combined account office in Bombay, because of 
the expense of residence there, hut we remark that residence at a Presidency 
Town' has many social and other advantages, and we think, therefore, that it is 
rather probable than otherwise that some at least of the Assistant Collectors 
might prefer to be stationed in Bombay, rather than up-country, even if no 

local allowance were granted. We think, there- 
fore, that the necessity of the grant of a local 
allowance to the Head-quarter.s Assistant Collector should be reconsidered. 
The allowance at Goa is said to have been granted on account of the perform- 
ance of the duties of Assistant British Delegate. What those duties are we 
have no opportunity of knowing, and we recommend that a reference be made 
to the Political Department to inquhe whether their nature and extent are such 
as to justify this additional remuneration. Unless they are, we do not think it is 
defensible, since, as far as we are aware, Goa is no more undesirable or expensive 
a place of residence than any other station along the coast. Kharaghora, no 
doubt, is a miserable place at which to live, hut we do not know that it is 
more so than, say, Phalodi in the midst of the Rajputana desert, the officers 
stationed at which get no local allowances. We recommend the withdrawal 
of all these allowances. 


Withdrawal recommended. 


25. The Assistant 

Acting allowances. 


Collectors are divided into four classes. In reality, 
however, as the duties and responsibilities of all of 
them are, if not exactly the same, at least of precisely 
the same nature, and as their remuneration depends, not on the locality in which 
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they are stationed or on the duties ivhich each discharges, hut on the position 
of each on a general list, they should he considered as belonging to one class 
divided into four grades. The general rule is that an officer cannot draw act- 
ing alloivance for officiating in a higher grade of his own class (vide Section 
36(&) of the Pay and Acting Allowance Code). The custom, however, is to 
give the Assistant Collectors officiating promotion from class to class. We 
consider that this is contrary to rule and should not he allowed, the right 
principle clearly being that acting allowances should only he granted when 
officers are required to fill appointments, which involve duties differing from, 
or of a more responsible nature than, those of their own appointments. If the 
grant of grade promotions carrying acting allowances is justified in this case 
on the ground that the appointments are in practice open to Covenanted officers 
{vide clause («) of the section above quoted), the reply is that such appoint- 
ments are not usually made, and that the practice ought to conform to the facts 
of the majority of the cases. 


Present iiractico. 


2C. It is usual, we understand, to appoint an acting Supernumerary Assistant 
Acting Supernumemry As- Collector whcncvcr thc permanent Supernumerary As- 
sistant Collector. sistant Collector is acting as an AssisUint Collector on 

the graded list. It ajipears to us that such an acting appointment is inconsist- 
ent with tlie object of thc creation of the appointment 
of Supernumerary Assistant Collector, and lias the 
effect of proA'iding an officer, to Avhom it is not possible to assign any specific 
duties. We haA^e already recommended (para. 20) that the appointment of 
Supcrnumcraiy Assistant Collector should he abolished ; hut if thc post is 
retained, we think that it should he on thc understanding that, Avhen thc incum- 
bent is officiating for, or in succession to, an absentee, no acting appointment shall 
he made to fill what wo may call the nominal vacancy caused by his doing so. 

27. An extensive reorganisation of the subordinate establishments of thc 
Southern Dmsion and of thc Balsdr and Chorasi Salt 
Works in the Surat Eangc, at a cost of E1,1G,000, was 
sanctioned in 1884. The additional sanctioned strength has not as yet been 
fully raised. An account of the various changes which have been approved 
will he found in paragraphs 7 to 24* of the departmental Administration Eeport 
for 1884-85. Their general effect Avas to diminish numbers and to increase 
emoluments, except in respect to inferior servants, both the numbers and the 
cost of which class have been augmented. The reorganisation appears to us to 
have been quite necessary, for the former establishments were both too weak 
for the performance of the duties assigned to them and too badly paid for honest 
and efficient service to he expected of them. 


Subordinnto cstablislimcnte. 


, 28. The only economy Avhich we can suggest, therefore, is a slight rcduc- 

Tbe number of Coast-guard In- number of the Coast-guai'd Inspectors, 

apectoi-s to bo reduced. Sanctioned Strength and grading of this class 


of officers are as follows : — 


No. 

Rate. 

Amount. 


R 

R 

1 on 

. 250 

250 

2 » 

. 200 

400 

2 » 

. 175 

860 

2 „ 

. • 150 

800 

1 » 

. . 126 

125 


No. 

Bute. 

Amount. 


R 

R 

2 on . 

. 100 

200 

8 ., . 

. 75 

225 

4 „ . 

. 60 

240 

17 

Total 

2,090 
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Their duties are indicated hy their designation. They are also charged with 
the inspection of light-houses, buoys, &c. 

29. It is not usual, in other Provinces, to maintain a Coast-guard service. 
rn L j .In .Bombay the necessity arose from the verv ereat 

• number of small ports, many in Native Territory, both 
up and down the coast, from a large number of which the smuggling both 
of salt and of country spirits was not only possible, but formerly common ; from 
the facilities for the clandestine removal of salt from the numerous Salt-works 
situated on the mainland, above, below and opposite to the island of Bombay, 
by means of the many navigable creeks which intersect the coast line and 
boimd the works ; and from the necessity of regulating the passenger traffic up 
and down the coast, much of which is in steam vessels commanded by Euro- 
peans, to deal with whom an European agency must be maintained. 

30. The probabilities of smuggling from the small Native ports up and 

down the coast have of late decreased, agreements 

Reduction possible. having in many eases been made with the Chiefs for the 

renting or supervision of their Salt-works and for the management of their 
excise ; but the an-angements are still far from being perfect and complete, and 
the necessity for the maintenance of a Coast-guard for the prevention of smug- 
gling, as well as for the discharge of the other duties above named, stiU conti- 
nues. It is not found necessary, however, to employ the whole sanctioned 
strength. It seems to us inadvisable that the sanctioned strength should be 
permanently in excess of the strength w'hich is actually and necessarily en- 
tertained, and we therefore recommend that the two be brought more into accord 
than at present. We have examined a statement of the duties of the Coast- 
guard Inspectors, with which we have been furnished, and conclude therefrom 
that their number may be reduced by at least four without loss of efficiency, 
thus ; — 

one appointment at present vacant ; 

one employed at Kharaghora in consoq[uence of the pressure occa- 
sioned by the recent heavy sales there, which have now ceased ; 
one in charge of the Bhewndy guard-boat (off the Thana creek) for 
which there is separate provision ; and 
one Coast-guard Inspector to be saved by the amalgamation of the 
tw'o charges into which the Batnagiri coast is now divided. 

31. Our inclination was to think that still larger reductions were feasible, 
but the local officers are so strongly of the contrary opinion that we do not 
press the point. 

32 A reasonable way of making the reduction which we recommend 

would, we think, be to abolish one appointment on 

Reduction recommended. one ou B126, One ou B76, and one on E60, 

thus effecting a saving of E4i60 per mensem, or R5,620 per annum, besides the 
cost of four boats’ crews,'which would amount to about R3,4!70 per annum more, 
making a total of E8,990— say E9,000. The new scale will then stand at : — 

No. 


1 on 
1 

2- II 

2 if 
2 - if 


Rato. 

Amount, 

No. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

R 

H 


R 

R 

. 250 

250 

2 on 

. 75 

150 

. 200 

200 

3 ,, , 

. 60 

180 

. 175 

350 

— ■ 


— 

. 150 

300 

13 Total 

. 

1,630 

. 100 

200 

— 


— 


Q 2 
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Salt and Customs. 


Section B.— Bombay Salt and Customs Departments. 

33. The only item of the contingent expenditure of the department which 
Agents' commission on sales appears to require remark is the expenditure on the 
to bo abolished. payment of commission to the Agents whom the 

Department employs to effect sales at different places in the interior. This has 
of late considerably increased, (n) To some extent this may he due to an increase 
in the consumption of salt, but it is probably in most part attributable to the 
recent establishment by the Bombay Salt Department of agencies in Central 
India, in localities previously supplied from Sambhar and the other Rajputana 
salt sources. We understand that the Government of India hare lately ordered 
that all agencies established since the beginning of 1883, or situated in localities 
outside the Bombay Presidency, shall be closed. A reduction may therefore bo 
anticipated in the expenditure under the head of Commission ; and if the recom- 
mendations contained in paragraph 27 of Section A of this Chapter, in connection 
with the transactions of the Northern India Salt Department, are accepted, the 
item will disappear altogether. 

Subordinate Establisbments in Sind. 

31i. "We were unable to obtain in Poona sufficient information to enable us 
adequately to examine the expenditure on the subordi- 
Infonnation imperfect. establishments in Sind. Our failure in this 

respect strengthens us in our opinion {vide paragraph 10) that the s.alt admin- 
istration of Sind should be under the same control as that of the rest of the 
Presidency. The Administration Report of 388-1-85 shows that the total 
revenue was El, 56, 167 and the total expenditure El, 02,126. The expenditure 

amounted therefore to over 22 per cent, on the revenue, 
ipen 1 uro excessive. Powever, recoverable items are struck out from one 

side and the recoveries from the other side of the account, the percentage is 
reduced to 18. Even this appears excessive. It is impossible, however, to ivork 
a small Department as economically as a large one ; and in a country so prolific 
of natural salt deposits as Sind, it is clear that the expenditure on prevention 
must be high, and that the hopes of an improvement in the net results must be 
based on measures tending to an increase of revenue, for which there is obviously 
Amendment of law neces- g^at scopc, rather than On retrenchments of expendi- 
■ary. tui'c. We would add that it appears to us from a 

perusal of paragraphs 21 and 93 of the, Administration Report for 1881-85 that 
no material improvement of the Sind Salt revenue can be expeeted until the law 
is amended. 

Subordinate Estabbishaients in Goa. 

36. The eonsideration of the expenditure on the subordinate Salt establish- 
Goa requires separate treat- ments in Goa cau Only be Undertaken as a part of a 
ment- review of the whole financial results of the Goa Treaty. 

We proposed to treat this subjeet separately. (6) 

Conclusion. 

36. To sum up, we recommend — 

i. The credit to Government, instead of the payment to the Eirst Assist- 
Summary of recommonda- ant Oolleotor of CustomS, of the COntri- 
button of E160 per mensem paid by 
the Bombay Municipality for the management of the tobacco 
warehouse and the collection of the tobacco duty (paragraph 9). 

(a) 1883-84 . , ... 8,M4 

1884-85 . . ; . 13,462 

1886-86 .... 18,604 

(o) This intention had not been carried out when the Committee dissolved. 
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Salt and Customs. 


Section B.— Bombay Salt and Customs Departments. 


ii. That the Sind Customs and Salt establishments he placed under the 

same supervision as those of the rest of the Presidency (para- 
graphs 10 and 34i). 

iii. The abolition of the following establishments : — 

(a) Northern Deputy Collector and establishment (paragraph 13). 

(i) Two Assistant Collectors and the establishment of one (para- 
graphs 17, 18, 19, 22, and 23). 

(c) . The Supernumerary Assistant Collector (paragraph 20). 

(d) The Native Assistant to the Collector and his establishment 

(paragraph 21). 

(e) Pour Coast-guard Inspectors and their establishments (para- 

graphs 28 — 32). 

iv. The withdrawal of local allowances to Assistant Collectors (para- 
graph 24). 

V. The discontinuance of acting allowances to Assistant Collectors 
officiating in the higher grades of their own class (paragraph 


25). 

vi. The abandonment of the practice of appointing acting Supernume- 
rary Assistant Collectors (paragraph 26), if the appointment is 


retained. 

vii. The abolition of tbe Salt agencies (paragraph 33). 

37. It is difficult to estimate in all cases the improvement which may be 
expected to result from the acceptance of our recom- 
Estimateof savings. mendations, but it should not be less than the following 

in those of the above cases in which the materials for calculations are before 


Municipal contribution credited 

* « 

1,800 

Abolition of establishments; — 




S 


(paragraph 13) 

16,000 


(paragraph 23) .... 

31,000 


(paragraph 32) .... 

9,000 

56,000 

"Withdrawal of local allowances (paragraph 24) 


6,600 

Total 

• 

64,400 


m 6th Octoher 1886. 
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Indo-European Tele^apli Department. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IHDO-EUROPEAH TELEGRAPH DEPARTIVIEFT. 


The telegraph lines under the control of the Indo-European Telegraph De- 
partment extend from Kardchi to Teheran, with 
History nnd extent of liuoB. ^ Bushire to Eao. . The line from 

Kardchi to Teheran is the link between the Indian Telegraph Department 
lines which stop at Kardchi, and the lines of the Indo-European Telegraph- 
Company’s system, which works between Teheran and London. The branch 
to Fao forms a connection at that station with the Turkish Government 
system of telegraphs. 

2. The cables belonging to these lines were laid in 1864, and the Turkish 
and Persian lines were opened in the following year under conventions u-ith 
Turkey and Persia, the negotiations for which were conducted in London. 

3. At the close of 1886 the lines were as under : — 

From Kavacln to Jask . . A land lino, G83 miles, and a cable, 715 miles. 

From Jask to Busliire . . Two cables, 503 miles. 

From Busbire to Tcberan . Land line, 803 miles. 

From Bushire to Fao . . Single cable. 


As one of the cables between Jask and Bushire showed signs of failing, it was 
decided last year to lay a new cable. This work was accomplished towards the 
end of the year. It is believed to bo the intention of the authorities to raise as 
much as possible of the old defective cable, and utilise this after repair for 
renewal purposes. 

4. These lines are -worked by an administration with head-quai’tcrs in 
, , _ London, altogether independent of the Indian Tele- 

Administration of tho Department. , -r-. 7 j. 

graph Department. 

6. On the opening of the lines their management in India was vested in 
the Government of Bombay ; and up to 1869 the Secretary of State sanctioneH 
increases in establishment without even consulting the Government of India. 
In 1871, the management of the Department in India was transferred from 
the Government of Bombay to the Government of India ; the Government of 
India proposed this transfer with the object of making arrangements for the 
amalgamation of the Indo-European Telegraph Department with the Indian 
Telegraph Department; but the Secretaiy of State when sanctioning the 
transfer made it an express condition that tho two Departments should be 
kept separate. The general management of tho Department has always been 
kept by the Secretary of State in his own hands ; and since 1871 the question 
of amalgamating the two Departments does not appear to have been generally 
discussed. But we understand that when the appointment of Director General 
of Indian Telegraphs was vacant in 1877,' it was suggested by the Secretary of 
State that the post should be filled by Colonel Bateman-Champain, who should 
retain his present charge of the Indo-European line. The proposal feU through, 
but the fact that it was made seems to indicate that there can be no radical 
objection to the amalgamation of the two Departments. 

■ 6. In 1870 the question of reducing the expenditure of the Department 
was considered, and a saving of about £6,000 was effected. In 1880 a re-organ- 
isation of the Department was approved 'by the Secretary, of State, and in 
1883 a further revision was approved by the Government of India. 

7. The Department is divided into two sections — (i) the Persian Gulf 

Section, head-quarters Karachi ; and (ii) the Persian 
Two sections of the Department. Section, head-quai’ters Teheran — each in charge of 

a Director. 
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Indo-European Telegraph Department. 


8. The expenditure of the Department for the year 1886-87 is estimated 

as under : — 


Expenditure of the Department. 

Expenditure on Capital Account — 


Persian Gulf Section 
Persian Section . 


{Net charge) 


Total 


Expenditure on Eevenue Account^ hoth sections- 


India 
England . 


Total 


R 

80,000 

mi. 


(Net charge) 30,000 


R 

6,83,500 

1,2.6,600 

8,10,000 


Eevenue Expenditure. 



Persian Gulf Section. 

Persian Section. 

Total. 

Lino 

Mainto* 

nance. 

Signalling. 

Total. 

Line 

Mainte- 

nance. 

Signalling, 

Total. 



R 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Bepairs 


87,000 

• 4 « 

87,000 

7,000 

... 

7,000 

94,000 

EstabliBhment 


1,18,100 

2,09,500 

3,27,600 

77,900 

1,34,600 

2,12,400 

6,40,000 

Tools and Plant 


7,000 

22,000 

29,000 

6,000 

6,000 

12,000 

41,000 

Cable Steamer 


1,11,000 

... 

1,11,000 

»»» 

... 


1,11,000 

Jlisoellaneons 


I** 

12,000 

12,000 

♦ »» 

6,000 

6,000 

17,000 

Repairs in Public 

Works 








Department 

• 

... 

7,000 

7,000 


... 

... 

7,000 

Total 

3,23,100 

2,50,600 

5,73,600 

90,900 

1,45,600 

2,36,400 

8,10,000 


9. The establishment and miscellaneous charges of the Department treated 
Expenditure in England. as direct charges in the London accounts are as 
follows : — 


(i) 

Chief Direction — 

R R 


1 Director-in-Chief ...... 

18,000 


1 Office Estahliehment ...... 

2,000 


Rent and 'Contingencies (share of) . 

1,800 

21,800 

(h) 

Traffic Office — 


1 Director of Traffic ...... 

8,000 


3 Office Establishment ...... 

5,600 


Rent and Contingencies (share of) . . . . 

1,800 

15,400 

(iii) 

Share of expenses of Berne Bureau . 

600 

(iv) 

Constantinople Office ...... 

3,400 

(v) 

Furlough allowances, advances of pay, &c. . . 

62,300 


Total Expenditure on Establishments 

1,08,500 

(vi) 

Share of charges for advertising .... 

15,000 

(vii) 

Royalty for use of Brown and Allan’s Patent Relays 

2,000 

(viii) 

Stores 

6,000 


Total Expenditure in England on Revenue Account 

1,26,500 


10. We have nothing before us to show, and we are unable to understand 

for what purposes the Constantinople office is main- 
Constantmople Office. tained. The matter deserves investigation; and 

the office should be abolished unless its retention can be showm to be necessaiy. 
If it has reference to settlement of political matters, we would suggest that the 
expenditm-e might be saved by leaving such questions to the ordinary diplomatic 
channels. 
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Indo-European Telegraph Department- 


11. The outlay in India on the personnel of the two sections amounts to 

K5,64i,700.(a) The details of this expenditure are 

Bxpenditare in India. following table 


Direction — 

Director 
Eetatlishmont . 
Travelling alloivnnoes 
OiEoe eiponsca 
Honee-rent 


Totai, 


Maintenance and Signalling— . . . . t.- . 

Snperintendents, Assistant Snponntondonts. Assistant Director 
Inspectors ; 
lino cstaWishmont . 

Signallers 

Other cstahlishinont 
Temporary estahliahment 
Travelling alloivanccs 
Office expenses 
Rent of Bashiro Office 
Hons3-ront 
Other allowances 
Passage-money • . ■ „ - 

Charge allowances to signallers 

Total Maintekance akd Sionallino 


Cable Conservancy — 

Engineer and Electrician ........ 

Estahlishmcnt _ 

Temporary estahlishment ....... 

Travelling allowances 

Office eipensoa 

Provisions .......... 

House-rent 

Total Caele Consertanct 

Tra^c afanaffcr’s Office— 

Traffic Manager and Assistant ...... 

Eatablishmont 


Total Traffic Manaoer’s Office 


3fedical — 

Medical Saperintendent and Assistant Medical Saporintondont 

Medical estahlishment 

House-rent 

Travelling allowances ........ 

Office expenses 


Total Medical 


Stores— 

Storekeeper 
Estahlishment 
Office expenses 
Horse allowance 


Total Stores 

Worlcshop and Press- 

Mechanician 

Estahlishment 

Allowance to Printer 

Total Workshop and Press 

Cable Steamer — 

Commander 

Officer and crew 

Provisions 

Contingencies 

Mooring fees and pilotage 

Coal 

Stores 

Repairs . . 

Total Cable Steamer 

Political charges 

Share of Account Estahlishment 

Miscellaneous 


Grand Total 


Deduct — Advances, &o., in England 
Balance charged in India . 



PorRian Gulf 
Section. 

Persian Section. 

Total. 


m 

R 

15,000 

5,000 

1,300 

900 

No. 

1 

4 

R 

18,000 

2,150 

2,160 

920 

390 

R 

... 

20,100 

... 

23,010 

... 

c 

■'04 

52 

57 

1 

5 

C 

43 

22 

34 

40,000 

10,200 

11,370 

49,070 

0,770 

980 

15,190 

4,420 

'6]lC0 

1,500 

... 

... 

1,85,000 

... 

,1,50,000 

... 

1 

55 

12,000 

21,-100 

1.500 

2.500 
500 

5.500 
COO 

... 



... 

41,000 

... 

... 

... 

2 

C 

11,400 

4,100 



... 

... 

15,500 

... 

... 

... 

■"s 

’7i0OO 

2 

3 

15,000 

350 

470 

1,190 

1,390 

... 

s 

7,000 

... 

18,400 

.... 

m 

4,800 

1,570 

250 

180 

"’5 

■"eco 

... 

... 

G,800 

... 

800 


1 

5 

5,400 

5,000 

1 

1,200 

"'soo 

... 

... 

10,400 


1,500 


1 

7,800 

35,400 

13,500 

2,000 

2,300 

29.000 

12.000 
9,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,11,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19,000 

...- 

... 

... 

... 

2,400 

... 

3,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,140 

... 

... 

4,27,200 

11,000 

... 

1,99,800 

51,300 

0,27,000 

02,300 


4,10,200 

... 

1,48,500 

5,04,700 


(a) Total Estahlishment charges (paragraph 8) . . . 

Cable Steamer (paragraph 8) " 

Stores and Workshop Establishment (charged to Stores) .’ 

Deduct Establishment charges in England (paragraph 9) . 


R 

5.40.000 

1 . 11.000 
17,200 

C,G8,2U0 

l,03,rK)0 

5,01,700 
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Indo-European Telegraph Department. 


12, The details of the estimates for the two sections are given below. 


Direction. 

Pehsian Gulp Section. 

13. The Director’s pay is 

El,125 rising to 

El, 500 by increments of E76. 

His establishment 

follows : — 

Per mensem. Per annum. 


R 

R 

1 Head Clerk 

150 

1,800 

1 Accountant 

80-140 

1,492 

1 Record-keeper 

77^ 

928 

1 Clerk 

60 

720 

1 Moonshee . 

50 

600 

3 Peons 

- 30 

360 


Total 

. 5,900 


The provision for ti'avelling allowance is as follows : — 

R R 

Diiector, months, at RIO per diem . . . 900 

Establishment ....... 400 

1,300 


siaintcnance and Signalling. 14. The Sanctioned establishment of Superintend- 
ents and Assistant Superintendents is as follows : — 

R 

2 Superintendents at ..... 600 

5 Assistant Superintendents .... 300 to R500, lising by iucie- 

ments o£ R40. 


One of the Assistant Superintendents is employed as Storekeeper ; his pay 
is provided under Stores. 

Line Sstahlisliment. 15. The Line Establishment is detailed below ; — 


In the estimates 



Per mensem. 

Per annum. 


R 

R 

2 Artificers . 

150 

1,800 

1 Assistant Artificer 

38 

456 

1 Jemadar . 

SO 

860 

25 Linemen . 

300 

3,600 

3 Line Guaids 

75 

900 

62 Line Guards . 

1,040 

12,480 

2 Peons , 

20 

240 

0 Extra Linemen . 

42 

504 

92 


20,340 

this is shown as costing 


. 21,540 

Deduct probable saving 


540 

21,000 


Thirty- two line guards in addition to the above are paid out of the subsidies 
detailed in paragraph 25. 

Signaileis. 16. The following is the sanctioned scale of Signallers : — 

R R 


8 1st grade Signalling Cleiks . 


• 

. 250 

2,000 

] 2 2nd „ 

y> JJ * 



. 200 

2,400‘ 

12 3rd „ 

V • 



. 175 

2,100 

12 4th „ 

yi • 


• 

. 150 

1,800 

8 oth ,, 

yy » 


• 

. 100 

800 


52 9,100 23er mensem. 

1,09,200 per annum. 


The difference between the total here and that shown in the abstract esti- 
mate above, El, 05, 500, is due to a deduction for probable savings. 


TOI.. 11. 


H 
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■ SS 5 ^opean_Telegra^ L--— for 

— Jua-mg fconi tl'® W“ 

i Cavgc aUo^- “\!,aing to 

ChaT"!! Allowances. Ijefore of^'offices even ® ^^^r^edure 

:toe otoge 

in tlie case ot cieiJ^ details oi lu 

other Estai)Usi®ents. under ^ ' 



Travelling allowances. belOW 

• t .,r1«nts for 6 tnontliB, at Kf a P 
Twoiu*to«tS«p.nnt.»a'-»‘'‘». ^ . . 

k.fi. by 



6,000 


Cable Conservancy. ttouu ncx^o 

B,oeBtab»meat employed is as under: 


nf +lie Engineer and Electrician is 

19. The W 'i *00 litli B60 for House-rent- 
B800 rising to 

_ _ Ts^— 


Per monBom. PeT amnim. 

T» 


B 


B . 
s,aio 


1 J?irst ‘Foreman . • • _ 

• 

2,985 

1 Second » • 

' 

2,370 

\ Jointer » • ‘ _ . 

70 

840 

1 Engineer » ’ ^ . 

90 

1,080 

1 Splicer • '' ’ ... 

50 

600 

1 Storekeeper • • ^ . 


8,700 

48 Native cstailiskments . 

• 

21,985 



585 

Deduct prokakle saving 

• 

Net • 

2r,4,00 
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Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

The temporary establishment, costing Jll,500, consists of coolies, masons, 
carpenters, &c. . 

■ The travelling allowance is detailed below : — 

. . E R 

Engineer and Eleetrician, at RG per diem, for G months 1,080 
Table-money for Foremen . . . , ' . 1,350 

Carriages for Foremen to camps, &c. . . . 70 

a,500 


The item of fi5,500 for provisions is for rations for the stall. The 
nature of this charge is not known ; it seems to merit investigation. 

20. The Traffic Manager’s establishment consists 


TrafBo Ilanager’s Office. 


of the following : — 


Tcr mcnscm, -Per annum. 


Traffic Manager 





R 

., 750 

R 

9,000 

Assistant to ditto 

. 




. 200 

2,400 

1 Clerk . 

• • • 




. 125 

1,500 






. 100 

1,200 

1 „ • • • 

• • 




. 60 

720 

1 » . . 





. 60 

600 

S Peons . 

. 




. 15 

180 

Deduct probable saving 





4,200 

100 


H 


• 11,400 


4,100 



Total 

. 15,500 

-The pay of the Traffic Manager is 5B00 rising to 5750. 


21. The 

Medical establishment 

is as fol- 

lows:— 




Per mensem. 

Per nnnnm. 


R 

R R 

Civil Surgeon, Karachi . 

100 

1,200 

Assistant Apothecary, Gwadar . . 

. 115 

1,380 

„ Jfisk 

. ' . . .140 

T,GS0 

,, » Busbire . 

. 115 

1,380 

Fuo 

. 115 

1,380 



7,020 

Deduct probable saving 


20 ■ 


Total 

7,000 

22. The 

Stores establishment 

is detailed 

below;— 

Per mensem 

. Per aunutn. 


R 

R R 

i Assistant Superintendent 

. 

4,800 ‘ 


4,800 

1 Clerk . • . • 

.70, 

840 

• 1 Godown-keeper . 

• i • 50 ■ 

600 

Add to agree with Budget 

• • • • 

10 



— . — 1,450 


The Assistant ' Superintendent employed as Storekeeper • is one of the 
general staS of Assistant Superintendents on E300 rising to R500. He draws 
5,16 a month as horse allowance. 

The Budget shows three men on the establishment on 51,570. Apparently 
one man on 5120 a year has been omitted j there is a corresponding excess under 
■Workshops. 

n 2 
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Indo-European Telegraph Department. 


23. The pay of the Chief Mechanician is E300 rising to E4,00, hut the 

provision in the Budget is at the rate oi EduO a 
AVorL8l.ops. mouth. 


The estahlishment under this head is as follows : — 


1 Mechanician 
1 Mechanic 


Deduct to agree with Examinei’s figures 


5 Carpenters and coolies 


Per mensem. 

Per Annum, 


11 

11 

11 

. 300 

3,600 


. 30 

360 



3,900 


. 

40 




3,920 


1,200 




1,200 



5,120 


The printed Budget Estimate shows E5,000. Apiiarcntly E120 of this is 
cliargeahle to Stores. We would suggest for consideration whether a saving 
might not he effected without loss of efficiency hy amalgamating the ■\7orlvsho]is 
with the Cable Estahlishment. 


2i. No details are given of the expenditure in connection with the Cable 


Cable Steamer. 


Steamer other than those contained in the Abstract 
above (paragraph 11). 


Political Charges. 


25. Under the head of Political Charges provision 
is made for the following subsidies : — 


His Highness Jam of Las Dela 
Naib and Pidnce of Kej 
Naih of P.asnee 
Chief of Dastyaree 
Chief of Bhao . 

Chief of Garh . 

Siidar of Jask . 

Chief of Kolwa 


31 

8,100 

‘J,.o;10 

520 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

8‘iO 

dSO 


Beduct — 

Fines, &c. 

Net charge 


19,760 

760 


19,000 


Share of Account EstabUshment. , Accouut Establishment is common 

both Sections. The charge is made up as follows 


1 Accountant ........ 

6 Other Estahlishment ....... 

Temporary Establishment 

Travelling expenses of Examiner to Karachi on inspection duty 
OiRce expenses ...... 


1,800 

2,300 

250 

1,000 

650 


to 


Total . 6,000 

Of the total charge two-fiftlis (R2,400) are debited to the Gulf Section and 
three-fifths (E3,600) to the Persian Section. 
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Persian Section. 

— In this section Ihc contingent charges and some of the allowances are fixed in hmns ; the rate of 
exchange for which is fixed at 255 krans to 100 rupees.) 

27. The Director of this Section is on a pay of El, 125, rising to Es. 1,500 ; 

he is also allowed Rs. 60 a month for the keep of 
Diicotion. horses. His establishment consists of 1 clerk 

on Es. 160 a month ; with 2 farrashes and 1 saraidar at krans 25 a month each. 
The clerk receives an alloAvance of Es. 30 a month for the keep of one horse. 

The provision for travelling allowance is made up as follows : — 

a 

Director’s horse allowance ...... 

Clerk s,> ji • • • • • • 

Inspection journej' to Bushire (2',600 krans). . . . 

Removal of office to and from summer quarters (2C5 krans) 


, 7-20 
. 360 
. 1,020 
. 80 


2,180 


The provision under house-rent is — 

Director’s clerk at Gulahek and Teheran (krans 1,000) . . . 390 

28. The establishment for superintendence con- 

Maiiitenance^and Siguallln". 

1 Assistant Director, military pay Rs. 434i, plus Rs, 600 staff; total Rs. 1,034 a 
month. _ 

1 Supernumerary Superintendent on Es. 800 a month. 

1 Assistant Superintendent on Rs. 600 a month. 

2 Assistant Superintendents on Rs. 450 a month. 

The Assistant Director and tlie Supernumerary Superintendent receive 
horse allowances of Es. 60 each for tlie keep of two horses ; and the Assistant 
Superintendents allowances of Es. 30 each for the keep of one horse. 

29 The six Inspectors are graded — two on Es. 250, two on Es. 226, and 
two on Es. 200. They also receive Es-. 30 a month each for the keep of a 

horse. 

30 Dor line maintenance the following establishment is employed: — 29 
mounted o-holams on krans 75 a month ; 3 unmounted gholams on krans 25 a 
month ; and 11 tofangchees at 15 krans a month ; total 43 men, costing 28,980 
krans or Es. 11,865 a year. The provision in the abstract estimate above is 

only Es. 11,370. 

31 The detailed estimates show 23 signallers, costing Es. 49,020, as detailed 
below, instead of 22 signallers, costing Es. 49,070, as shown in the abstract 

estimate : — 




H 

6 at Rs. 200 . 


. 1,200 

6 at Rs. 180 


. 1,080 

6 at Rs. 150 . 


. 900 

5 at Rs. 125 . 


. 625 

Military pay in 

addilion to 4 Signallers at Rs. 70 , 

. 280 


23 


4,085 per mensem. 


49,020 per annum. 
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32. The other estahlishment employed is as follows S 


2 Interpreters OD HI 50 and fi( 00 a- raontb respectively . . 8,000 

I Cleft employed at the Karachi office to check messages on 


H30 . 

• 


• • * • 

- 860 

I Ti'casurer on krans 50 a month 

= 

600 krans a year . 

. 235 

15 Ferrashes on krans 25 


= 

4,500 . 

. 1,765 

11 Ferrashes on krans 20 

3> 


2,640 . 

. 1,085 

1 Guaid on krans 20 

» 


240 , 

96 

2 Watchmen on kmns 20 

39 

= 

480 . 

. 188 

I Vakeel on krans 15 

99 


180 . 

71 

1 Saraidar on krans 25 

99 

= 

300 , 

. 117 

35 




6,867 


There is an excess of one man on 20 krans a month over the 34 men showm 
in the abstract estimates. 

Travei)i„gAiio,raaces. , travelling allowance is made up as fol- 

lows : — 


Assistant Director for liovse allowance of H60 a month 
Do. do. for two inspection journeys 
Supernnmeravy Superintendents horse allowance of H.60 a month 
Six Inspectors' horse allowances of H30 a month 

Do. do. tor inspection journeys (700, 820, 660,840, 6d0* 

and 940 kraiis respectively) . " 

Allowances to Inspectors whilst on the line (2,285 krans) 

Three Assistant Superintendents’ horse allowances of E30 a 
month .... 

f inspection journeys (krans 2,000) \ 

Krans 3,060 for relieving clerks at out-slations, vie., 12 journeys 1 
each with 7 mules and 12 journeys with 10 mules . ' 

Guards, &c., 2—278 krans 

Changes of stations among other officials, 4,000 krans ’ 

4 Passages to and from England at £50 each, 5,600 krans ’ 

Emergent chapar journeys 1,000 krans . . . ' 


720 

3,560 

720 

2,160 

1,800 

900 

1,080 


6,250 


15,190 


Contingent Charges. 


Teheran 

Krans. 

Koom . 



Kashan 

250 

Soh 

’ ' * • • . 250 

Ispahan 

.150 

Koomeshah . 

1,600 

Abadah 

150 

Dehheed . 

250 

Sivand 

400 

Shivaz . 

150 

Dasht Arjin . 

2,500 

Kazeroon 

150 

Kouar Tahteh 

400 

Dorasjoon 

250 

250 


9,160 fcrans, or 8,690 rapees. 
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The balance (R830) of the provision under Contingencies is for the Assist- 
ant Superintendents’ Offices ; brans 916, or B360 only, being for charges other 
than for postage and telegrams. ' • . 

35. The house-rent allowances are as fol- 

House-rent. , 

lows : — 

a 

Assistant Director (1,530) and Supernumerary Superintendent (1,^40), 

krans 2,970, or ........ . 1,160 

Inspectors at Koom (600), Busliire (600), and Soh (840), and line 

guards at Busliire (360), kr.ans 2,400, or . .... 940 

Assistant Superintendent, Ispahan, kraus 960 
, Assistant Superintendent, Shir.az, krans 1,440 

5 Clerks, Teheran, each krans 600 = krans 3,000 
4 Clerks, Shiraz, each krans 600 = krans 2,400 

5,160 


^ 7,800 krans . 3,060 


36. The other allowances consist of E15, local allowance to 6 clerks at 
Teheran, B900 a year; allowance to clerk in charge at Shiraz, B50 a month, 
E600 per annum ; total El, 600. 

■With regard to this last allowance we make the same suggestion as we 
have made regarding the charge allowances in the Persian Gulf Division. {See 
para. 16.) 

37. There is a Medical Superintendent on E700 a month and an Assistant 

Superintendent on E550 a month. Each receives a 
horse allowance of B30 a month, and the Assistant 
Superintendent receives house-rent at 1,200 krans, or E470 a year. 

The medical establishment consists of 3 ferrashes on 25 krans a month, or 
E363 a year. 

The office expenses consist of cost of medicines supplied by Medical Store 
Department, Bombay, 2,500 krans; and contingencies 1,044 krans; total 
El,390. 

Under Travelling Allowance provision is made for the horse allowances 
(E720) and the balance (krans 1,198 = E470) is provided for po.ssible chapar 
journeys. 

38. The following provision is made for ferrashes in charge of stores, 3 on 

stores. krans 50, 1 on krans 30, and 1 on krans 6 ; total 

2,220 krans, or E860 a year. 

-39. Under "Workshops and Press the only -provision is for 1 Mechanician on 
Worksiiops and Press. . RlOO a month and a Printer on E25 a month. 

40. The provision under Miscellaneous is fon rewards in passing in Persian, 
' Miscellaneous. compensation for regimental clothing, and carriage 

of line and office stores to and in Persia. 


Genbbaii. 

41. The particulars of the expenditure, as stated in the preceding paragraphs, 

.ye -would gladly have examined in detail, but that 
abir • our want of technical knowledge prevents us from 

forming any hut general conclusions. The head of the Department, 
Sir J. Bateman-Ohampain, is in London, and the Director General of Telegraphs 
in India, whose assistance we sought, is unwilling to express any opimon, espe- 
cially as he has not had the opportunity of local examination and 
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42 We have therefore been compelled, for the most part, to eoii^ane our 
.eeomLrdations regarding this Department to such suggestmns as we find orrr- 
selves able to offer, on a general review of the expendituie, 

dq We have mentioned siioh few suggestions as occurred to us on points 

of detail, when setting forth the particulars of the expenditure (see 
'paragraphs 10, 16, 19, 23, and 36). 

44, mile it is essential that an inaportant telegraph line like that under 

the control of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
Economy possible. ment should he maintained in a state of the highest 


efficiency it is equally essential that due regard be given to economy in attain- 
in*- the desired end. But, in addition to its value as a commercial line of com- 
raunication, this telegraph is also of considcrahlc political imiiorlancc, and it 
seems possible that tiiis latter consideration may have led to the outlay on its 
maintenance standing at its present figure. While the working of the line 
seems costly, it must not he overlooked that the circumstances of the Dcpait- 
ment are peculiar, and that the work has been admirably performed. At the 
same time, as economies appear possible without interfering with efficiency, it 
becomes our duty to point out to Government our general conclusions on the 

matter. Some economies have been carried out in late years (see paragraph 5), 
but it seems possible that a saving of considerable magnitude can yet be clVccted 
without impairing efficiency or interfering with the politietil importance of the 


undertaking. 

45. Without for a moment depreciating the special services rendered by 

the jlroscnt Dircctor-in-Chief, wo doubt whether, 

Separate London office not re- jjjjg for jiiany years bcOU in 

excellent working order, there can lie any work for a 
separate office in London. That office comprises, besides the Director-in-Chief, a 
Director of Traffic on £S00, and an office establishment of 4 persons aggregat- 
ing £760, and costs altogether £1,130 a year. We are informed that the store- 
work of the Indo-European Telegraph Department is managed by the Store 
Department at the India Office. . The Traffic work, wo understand, is for the 
most part the almost mechanical work of settling accounts under the common 
purse arrangement, which, considering that the nearest fioint of the lino is 
some 4,000 miles away, might as easily be performed in India at reduced 
cost. 


46. After a careful consideration of the question we have come to the 

conclusion that a considerable saving can be effected 
gra1,rDeprtmTnn^o^^^^^^ ^7 P^^ciug the Indo-Europcan Telegraph Depart- 

ment under the Director General of Telegraphs in 
India, and by completely amalgamating the two Departments. What saving 
may be expected from this arrangement is a question which mustbedelermincd 
by experts, but there is reason to believe that the Director General’s office could 
undertake the additional duties contingent on the charge of the Indo-European 
Telegraph without any large additional staff, and that the transfer would thus 
conduce to the saving of the whole or nearly the whole cost of the London and 
Constantinople offices; we also believe, on somewhat more definite information, 
that it would enable the Government to reduce the Traffic office at , Karachi 
from a separate office headed by a Director on R760 a month, and costing in all 
E15,500 a year, to a section of the Indian Telegraph office at that place, or to 
transfer the whole of the work to the Check office of the Indian Telegraph 
Department. 
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4i7. "We note especially the large proportion of highly paid officers and the 

great cost of management and direction on the 
too large. indo-Jiuiopcan ielegiaph. This seems to he a 

class of expenditure in which large economies could 
be effected by an amalgamation with the Indian Telegraph Department, as it 
is probable that the addition to the latter of the work connected with the 
former would involve hardly any appreciable addition to the directive and 
administrative department, already employed in India. 


48. We consider also that the direct recruiting from England of subordi- 
nates of a limited establishment like that of the 
Eugknd.^’""“"'® Indo-European Telegraph involves a high scale of 

pay and allowances which would not be necessary if 
the establishments were amalgamated w'ith, and filled in the same way as, those 
of tbe Indian Telegraph Department. It appears clear that the filling of 
vacancies from India, instead of practically importing all establishment from 
England, must lead to a considerable reduction in outlay, and it is probable 
that if the source of supply of the employes is brought nearer to the place of 
employment the line could be worked by a smaller staff. Judging from the 
work done by the Indian Telegraph Department, Government need not fear 
any falling off in efficiency by the change. 


49. The Government of India was, on tbe last occasion on which this question 
came under its consideration, in favour of the arrangement we suggest ; but the 
Secretary of State was opposed to it. The matter does not, however, appear to 
have been considered seriously within the last 15 years, and we strongly 
recommend that the question be again taken up. 


50. Any complete change in the organisation of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department, such as we advocate, would 
_ Economics possible if onmlgama- necessarily take some time to arrange. The Gov- 
tton 13 not came ou . emment of India and the Secretary of State might 

perhaps not think it desirable to introduce the change during the incumbency of 
the present Head of the Department ; and the special services rendered to the 
State by Sir John Bateman-Champaiu are deserving of every consideration. 
We would suggest that, pending a final decision on the matter, such economies 
as are found possible without immediately altering the organisation, should 
be carried out without delay. We proceed to give particulars of these 
economies. 

61. We believe that there is no necessity for retaining the appointment 

of the second officer in the London Office of the 
Director of Traffic, London. Department. We are given to understand that the 

duties of the so-caUed Director of Traffic are chiefly connected with accounts, 
and with the joint revenue purse maintained between the Department and the 
Indo-European and Eastern Telegraph Companies. All account duties of the 
Department may properly be transferred to the Examiner of Telegraph Accounts 
in India, who can carry out these duties without difficulty. Such work as 
must be carried oht in London in connection with the joint purse may with ad- 
vantage be performed either directly under the Director-in-Ohief’s orders, or 
possibly made over to one of the account branches of the India Office. The pay 
of the Director of Traffic is £800 per annum. It seems probable that the change 
here advocated will effect a saving of £1,000 per annum, less such amounts as 
may be payable for pensions. 

roL.ii. ^ 
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52. The duties of the Director of Traffic at Karachi appear to be purely 

of an account and 'audit nature. So far as Tve can 
Director of Traffic, Kardchi. ascertain, these- duties could be performed mthout 
difficulty by the Director of the Persian Gulf Section ; or, if found more 
desirable, the duties in coimection Tvith the local traffic alone may be placed 
under the Director of the Persian Gulf Section, and those relating to through 
traffic may be made over to the account and check offices of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department. The abolition of the Dhector of Traffic at Karachi -vrould 
etfeot a saving of B750 a month. 

63. It appears probable that a fm-ther saving might be effected by amal- 
gamating the offices and duties of the Indian and 
Amalgamation of dnties at KardcLi. Indo-European Telegraph Department at and 

near Karaclii and treating the office at that station as a joint office for the 
two Departments. The attention of the Heads of the two Departments might 
be draAvn to this matter. 


54. The Indo-European Telegraidi is composed partly of cables and partly 

of land-lines. TFe have little or no means of 
Cost of maintenance of cabioa. the cost of maintenance of the cables, 

but we presume that they are provided for by the cable steamer, costing 
311,11,000, and a cable conservancy establishment, which costs E22,900 ; tind 
that the rest of the expenditure has reference to the land-lines and the various 
offices. 


65. Por the land-lines measuring 683 miles, and the offices (which 

land-iines. manage both land-lines and cables) on the Persian 

Gulf Section, there are : — 

B 

2 Superintendents at ...... GOO 

5 Assistant Superintendents at . . . . . 300 to 500 

52 Signallers at ....... 100 up to 250 

besides a Director on Bl,125 to El,500, an Electrician on B800 to E1,000, 
and a Chief Mechanician on B300 to E400 ; all of whom have tvork in con- ' 
nection with the cable as well as with the land-lines. 

' Now a Telegraph Division in India contains on the average 1,600 miles of 
lines and nearly 5,000 of wire, and it is managed by one Superintendent on 
B800 up to El, 500 (according to grade), three and a half (on the average) 
junior officers on E250 up to E700, and the requisite staff of signallers. 
We are aware that the circumstances of the Indo-European Line are different 
Lorn those of the Inland lines ; but the scale of the staff in India justifies us 
in considering that of the Indo-European line very high. The Persian Section, 
of 803 miles of land-line, has, it must be remembered, an independent estab- 
lishment under another Director, who gets Bl,600, with 5 Superintendents and 
assistants on an average of E667. 

66. We recommend therefore that the pay and number of employes of both 

Bcauciion of salaries and of the Persian Gulf and Persian Sections should be 
strength of establishmeQt. i? n j* • t •i-i . 

caretulJy scrutinised with a view to a reduction of 
expenditure generally as vacancies occur. 

57. We are of opinion that, possibly with the exception of the medical 
Recruiting in India only. officers in Persia, uo further recruitment of employes 

for either section of the Indo-European Department 
should bo made in England. The engagement of employes can easily be arranged 
or in India. The signallers might be engaged by the Director at Karachi 
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either hy tinnsfer from the Indian Telegraph Department or otherwise, and 
these men could without difficulty he trained in cable signalling at that station. 
We consider further that arrangements could he made that any Assistant 
Superintendents or Superintendents needed for either section should be obtained 
from the Indian Telegraph Department, either by transfer or loan, as might be 
found most advantageous. This appears the more desirable, entertaining the 
view, as we do, that the two Departments should be completely amalgamated 
at no distant date. 

68. If this latter coiu’se is adopted, the necessity of maintaining a Super- 
Supeinutnerary Superintendent in uumerary Superintendent in Persia will probably 

Pcism. be obviated. In that case an immediate saving of 

B800 a month salary, S60 a month horse allowance, and E650 per annum 
house-rent could be effected ; total saving about E11,000 per annum. 

Possibly the proposed arrangement for supplying officers to the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department would admit of a reduction being made in 
the number of officers employed permanently on this line, especially on the 
Persian Gulf Section. 

69. ‘Emally,-we would also bring to the notice of the Government the large 

... ,7 r i..- 1 number of miscellaneous officers attached to the 

Extru Allowances establishments, and the numerous extra allowances 

such as horse allowances .(in addition apparently to travelling allowances), 
allowances to clerlis in charge of offices (even where Superinlen dents or Assist- 
ant Superintendents are permanently stationed), table money, house-rent, and 

rations. 

We think that all these allowances, which are not usually given in the 
Indian Telegraph Department, should he carefully scrutinised ; it^ would prob- 
ably be found possible to withdraw many of them at any rate in the case of 

future incumbents. 

60. We would willingly have pursued our enquiries further, but that, as 
above explained,! the information which we desire to have is obtainable only 
from the Head of the Department in England. 


.The 14th July 1886. 


X 


2 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAW AND JUSTICR. 

Section A.-EXPENDITURE OF THE BOMBAY HIGH COURT. 

"We began our enquiries into the administration and expenditure of the High 

Court by addressing to the Ilonorablc Judges, on tlie 
PTciimiiiary inquiries. 21st May, a letter in wbicli, taking the figures of the 
ciril estimates as the basis of our observations, we invited attention to the 
costliness of the establishment, especially on the Original Side of the Court. 
We begged that we might be furnished with details of the several establish- 
ments, and that the Judges would favour us with an expression of their opinion 
as to the possibility of retrenchment, both in the matter of establishment and 
in other directions, in which it seemed likely that economy might be effected. 
In particular we referred to the proposal made by the Madras Government and 
High Court for the transfer of a portion of the original woi'k to a less expensive 
tribunal, both as regards civil suits and insolvency, and invited an expression 
of the High Court’s views as to the expediency of a similar measure in Bombay. 

We sent a copy of this letter to the Government of Bombay, requesting 
that His Excellency in Council would favor us with an expression of his views 
on the several topics referred to in our communication to the Court, and would 
direct information to be supplied as to the services performed by the several 
law officers of the Crown. 


2 . We were, in reply, favoured with letters in the course of June, July, 
_ ^ . . and August, in which the number, duties, and pay of 

the several establishments were set forth, and the 
Honorable Court expressed its views on several of the topics to which our 
letter referred. We also received a reply from the Government of Bombay, 
expressing the views of His Excellency in Council upon several of the points 
mentioned in our letter to the Court, and concurring generally in the proposal 
to transfer a portion of the civil work to a cheaper tribunal. 


3. On arriving in Bombay, we put ourselves in communication with the 
Interviews with Chief Jnsticc Honorable Chief Justice, and, with his sanction, had 
und other officerB. personal interviews with the Prothonotary and Eegis- 

trar, the Commissioner of Accounts and Taxing Master, the Deputy Ben-istrar, 
the Begistrar on the Appellate Side, and other officers of the Court. We 
also had the opportunity of discussing the various subjects involved in our 
inquiry with several of the Puisne Judges, with the Advocate-General, the 
Official Assignee, the Clerk of the Crown, the Government Solicitor, and the 
Government Beporter. Erom all these gentlemen we received a cordial and 
ready co-operation, and were supplied with full and clear information on all 
points on which we sought it. We desire to record our sense of the valuable 
aid thus afforded to us in our enquiry. Finally, we had the advantage of a 
formal interview with the Honorable Chief Justice, at which he was good 
enough to discuss with us the various points which appeared to arise on the 
information collected and to call for consideration. We now proceed to state 
the conclusions at which we have arrived, and to submit several recommenda- 
tions of retrenchment which may, we believe, be effected without impairing' 
the efficiency of the Court. ^ ° 
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Section A. — Expenditure of the Bombay Higb Court. 


4. The Judicial staff, the estahlishments of the various ministerial officers 

strength mi cost ot staff. clerks, translators and servants, and the 

cost of each, are shown in the following tables, in which 
all salaries of B200 and over are separately specified : — 


High Couet, Bombay — Oktginai, Side. [Theee Codets.] 
Nmnbcrs and Cost of Judicial Staff and Ministerial Establishment. 


Departments. 


OfTiccrs 


Deputies mid As- 
sistants. 


Cltrhs 

Coart-IIouseKeep 
ir. Criers, liai- 
lilis, Ac. 

Chobdnrs, Peons 
and Homals. 


Total, Monthly . 
Total, Yearly 


Jndges. 


n 

1. 3,750 

1. 3,750 

1. 3.750 


250 

2G0 


12. IGS 


11.928 


1,43,130 


rrothonotaij 
and Itcirlstrar. 
Adrotrattp, and 
Testamentary. 


R 

1. 2,500 


1. 1,005 

1. 600 

1. 400 

1. 600 


14. 660 

9. (i) 652 


C. 54 
0. (5) Cl 


C.C32 


79,684 


Master and 
Bcfristrar in 
Eqnlty, Com- 
missioner of 
Accounts and 
Taxing Orticer. 


R 

2,400 


1. 1,000 


7. 


445 


28 


3,873 


40,476 


Clerk of 
Insolvency 
Court. 


Clerk of 
the Croivi) 


R 

Pecs. 


8. 310 


4. SB 


84C 


4,162 


R 

1. 600 


3. 180 


2. 18 


708 


9,576 


Official 

Assignee. 


R 

1. Fees 


7. 240 


3. 27 


267 


3,204 


Sheriff. 


R 

1. Fees 


1. 600 


2. 120 
9. 640 


29. 270 


1,630 


Iff.'iGO 


Translators. 


R 

700 


I. 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 


6'0 

350 

200 

245 

200 


10. 1,045 


12. (a)458 


6. 48 


8,746 


44,952 


(o) Inclndes resders (6) Testamciitsry jurisdiction. 

The Press Establishment of 9 pressmen and 4 servants on B261 a month 
(yearly cost B3,012), which is charged under “ Stationery and Printing,” is 
outside the above 'figures. 


High Court, Bombay — Appellate Side. [Two Covets.] 
Numbers and Cost of Judicial Staff and Ministerial Establishment. 


Deparlraentfi 

Judges. 

llcgistrars and 
Depntlcs. 

Translators. 

Reporter (c). 

Officcra . . ' . 

Clerhs ..... 

Chohdars, Peons and Hamals 

Boiikhinders .... 

Monthly cost 

Y'early cost . . • 

B 

f 1. 6,000 

J 1. 3,760 

J I. 3,760 

( 1. 3,760 

B 

1. 1,700 

1. 600 

1, 660 

B 

10. 1,326 

B 

1. 630 

1. 160 

1. 150 

. 

1. 260 

1. 210 
33. 2,142 
(i) 1. 110 

(o) 9. 244 

1. 70 

20. 2'0 

33. 291 




2. 60 



16,630 

6,903 

1,569 

1,000 

1,98,360 

70,836 

18,828 

12,000 


(a) Inclndcfl readers. 


(6) Printing Department. 


(c) Por Original Side also 
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Sootion A,-Espondituro of tho Bombay High Court. 
Memorandum or Cost. 

Originnl Side. 




R 

R 

il 

Judges . 


1,35,000 



Establislinient 








1, 1 3, ISC 


Prollionotan' and Estalilislimcnt . • 

f)5,5Si 



Registrars 


21,000 






70,581 

. 

Commissioner and Establishment 

• 

•10,17(5 


Clerk of Insolvency Court and do. 

• 

1,152 


Clerk of Crown and 

do. 

. 

0,570 


Official Assignee and 

do. 

. 

y,20i 


Sheriff and 

do. 

. 

18,000 


Translators . 

• • 

. • 

41,052 






3,49,110 


Ajipcllale 

Suh. 



Judges . . 

• • • 

1,05,000 



Establishment 


a,3C0 






1,08,300 


Registrar and Deputy 

t • * 

• • 

27,000 


Other Establishment 


* • 

43,230 


Translators 

• • • 

• * 

18,828 


Reporter 

• • * 

• • 

12,000 

3,00,024 



Total 

0,49,1 GJ 


The civil estimates for 1886-87 show, as compared 'with this, EC, 51, 900, 


namely : — 








Tcu!. 





n 

R 

11 

Judges (less annuity deduction) . . 




3,30,000 

—5,000 

3,25,000 

Appellate Side .... 

Reporter .... 

Contingencies 

Originnl Sido .... 




73,100 

12,000 

—800 

3,100 

1 83.0C»0 




2,39,500 

■) 

Contincencics 

Probame savings • 





i 0.900 
—10, ‘too 

1 2A0,m 


Totai, 


0,51,000 

—1,900 

0,53,000 


5. The income of the Court on the Original Side for ISSl was El, 52,561 


Income. dcrivcd fi'om the following 

Prothonotary and Admiralty Registrar . 

sources : — 

R 

08,909 

Registrar, Testamentary Jurisdiction . 

* * • 

1-1,501 

Master and Registrar in Equitjr, Commissioner 
and Taxing Master .... 

for Accounts 

27,705 

Commissioner for taking Affidavits 

• • • 

10,725 

Clerk of tho Commissioner’s office 

* * • 

821 

Translators and Interpreters 


29,370 

Parsi Matrimonial Court .... 

* * • 

845 

Miscellaneous ...... 

- 

4 


Total 

1,52,500 
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According to the Administration Report for 1881, paragraph 11, the gross 
actual cost of the Original Side Tvas and assuming this to he correct 

the net cost was B2,27,21C. 

According to the same authority, the income of the Appellate Side for 1881 
was B53,072, and the aetual expenditure B2,70,147 ; the net cost therefore was 
B2,17,075. The total net cost of hoth sides was Bl,ll,291. 


F«fciWjshiRCiit oEtlio Original 
Sulo 


ESTABlISnWENT— OniGINAIi SiBE. 

G. The ministerial business of the Original Side of the 
Court is conducted and supervised by the officials noted 
below : — 

Per mensem. 


H 


Prnfclionotary, Registrar in Admiralty, Registiar in Testamentary 
matters 

Head As-si^tant to Protlionotary ...... 

I’iist Deputy Registrar 

Second Deputy Registrar 

Senior Judge’s Clcik 


2,500 

800 

1,005 

COO 

400 


7. The Protbonotary is responsible for tbc proper working of the various 

clerical establishments and the discharge of all the exe- 
noUrj'anS lUgistrir. cutivc and non-judicial duties of the Court. As Testa- 

mentary Begistrar, be deals with probate matters and collects a large amount of 
duty Bl,l2,8d9 in Prohale and Administration proceedings. Important as are 
the duties of the Prolhonotavy and his subordinates, wc are of opinion that their 
salaries are unnecessarily high and admit of reduction. The Honorable the Chief 
Justice informed us that, in his opinion, on the occasion of future appointment, 
ihc salary of the Protbonotary and Begistrar might properly he fixed at the same 
rate as that of the Begistrar on the Appellate Side, or Bl,700 per mensem, and 
the posts of the two Deputy Begistrars, as also that of the Senior Judge’s 
Clerk, might he filled by native officials on salaries of B300 per month. 
The high salaries at present paid to these officials arc attributable, in the Chief 
Justice’s opinion, to the fact that these officers were originally paid by fees, 
which amounted to a considerable sum, and wliicli were necessarily taken into 
account in fixing tbo salaries wliicb were substituted for them. The Govern- 
nient of Bombay agree in thinking that the Prothonotaiy’s salary should be 

fixed at Bl,700. 

8. In addition to his other duties, the Protbonotary occasionally sits as 

Begistrar during the trial of suits, swears the witnesses, 
Trai.fftrot piriofaaties. ^arks cxhihits, sccs that documents arc properly 
stamped, and enters minutes of decrees or orders. The two Deputy Begistrars 
and the Senior Clerk also sit incoui’t, there being ordinarily three courts on the 
Original Side, and perform duties simUar to those performed by the Profho- 
notary The most important of these are the taldng note of the judgment and 
assisting- to draw up the decree based thereon. The employment of highly-paid 
officers to sit in court for the performance of ministerial duties is, obviously, a 

costly airangcment, anil in any redistributicn of the work, it will be desirable 

to provide that this portion of the work now done by the Protbonotary and the 
two Deputy Begistrars should be entrusted to a cheaper agency than at present. 
It appears to us probable that, if tbc Protbonotary and the two Deputy Be- 
-istrars were relieved from attendance in court, they might he able to arrange 

D'*’ 
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for the performance of a portion of the duties on whioli other officers are now 
employed, and some decrease in the subordinate establishment might thus be 
rendered possible. 

The Prothonotary, Mr. Orr, informs us that at present one clerk’s time in 
the Testamentary branch of his office is occupied with 
Copies of Wills for England. transci'ipt of Wills of European subjects, which, 

under the existing rules on the subject, are forwarded periodically to the 
Secretary of State. He suggests that an abstract of the Will, such as is now 
forwarded in the case of European Wills in the Mof ussil, might, if the Secretary 
of State permitted it, be substituted for the copy which he has now to forward. 
The orders of the Secretary of State on this point might be requested, and if 
the plan recommended by Mr. Orr is disallowed, it might be well to charge the - 
intestate estate with a copying fee sufficient to defray the expense of the 
copy. 

9. The duties of the Office Master and Itegistrar in Equity, Commissioner, 
Proposal for reduction of cost and Taxing Mastcp are performed by the Master and Ee- 
pLtor“nE^u?, 'commissions gisti'ar ou a Salary of E2,400 per mensem, and an Assistant 
or. and Taiiug Master. Commissioner and Taxing Master on SI, 000. We doubt 

whether both these officers are necessary, and whether the two posts might not 
hereafter be combined, a portion of the account work being, possibly, assigned 
to some less highly-paid officer. The two offices were originally combined in a 
single officer ; and the separation took place in consequence of the holder of the 
two posts finding it impossible to cope with their duties. We are inclined-to 
think that a new tenant of the double office might not find it impossible. No 
change can, as matters now stand, be recommended; but in the case of a 
vacancy, the salary of the Master might, the Chief Justice considers, be reduced 
to the same scale as that of the Prothonotary, viz., SI, 700 per mensem, and 
the question of the fusion of the offices might be then considered. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay informed us that the salary might be reduced to SGOO or 
R700 ; but they did not, in making this suggestion, consider the possibility of 
fusing the two offices. It would seem probable that the employment of a 
native official for taking vernacular accounts would tend to economy and ex- 
pedition. A native Commissioner, if a man of any ability and experience, has, 
obviously, great advantages, as compared with an European, in dealing with 
vernacular accounts. A native is so employed in the Calcutta High Court, and 
his services are, we understand, considered to be of great value in the disposal 
of account cases. 


At present, the expenditure involved in this office exceeds the receipts by 
Expenditure in excess of Rll,429.(«) Several suggestions have reached us as 
to changes by which this excess might be met. There 
are, we understand, numerous postponements for the convenience of the 
parties or their agents; but these, though objectionable as tending to delay, 
do not appear to involve loss to the Government, as in such cases the Commis- 
sioner’s fee for the hearing is charged. But we were informed that, with a 
view to lessen the expense to parties, a system has grown up of omitting to 

1885 , 

(a) Income , ^ 

Expenditure ' " .n’c-i 


Excess expenditure 


11,429 
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issue tlie warrants, on whiclx it has been customary that hearings should 
take place. This practice, we think, ought to be discontinued. We learn 
also that the fee leviable on exhibits in account proceedings is not in all 
cases exacted — the Commissioner, with a view to save expense to the liti- 
gants, having the accounts translated orally in court and not treating the 
account-book as an exhibit. In this manner the fees payable to Govern- 
ment have suffered diminution. This practice, again, we think, should be 
abandoned. The Commissioner’s wish to save unnecessary expense to the parties 
is, no doubt, laudable ; but the sum, payable to the State in respect of account 
proceedings, having been based on a system of fees levied on particular documents, 
those fees, and any procedure essential to their levy, ought to be enforced until 
some equivalent payment is elsewhere provided. The Honorable Chief Justice 
informed us that he intended to direct an inquiry into the working of the 
Commissioner’s office, and in any such investigation the points to which we 
have referred will, no "doubt, receive attention. The fees in this, as in the other 
departments of the Court, ought, we think, to be so fixed as at any rate to cover 
the expenditure actually incurred in the transaction in respect of which it is levied. 


10. The Clerk and Sealer of the Insolvent Court is paid by fees, which, of 

Emoiumonta oi Clerk end ^^ai’s, have avcragcd B:3,089 per mensem. His 

Sealer of tiie ineoiTont Court to. dutics, which are for the most part of a formal character 
° ■ and occupy hut a small portion of the officer’s time, are 

admitted to be quite incommensurate with this income. We understand that 
he is usually employed for a large part of Wednesday and for about an hour a 
day during the rest of the week. We recommend the abolition of the system 
of fees and the substitution of.a salary on a much lower scale — not higher, 
supposing the duties to remain as at present, than H600 or R600 per month : 
all fees in excess of that sum being credited to Government. , 


We understand that > the present holder of the post accepted it subject to 
Change can he carried out at ^uy rcvisiou of the remuneration that might be ordered 
by competent authority, and that any change, accord- 
ingly, on which the Government decides, can be carried immediately into effect. 


It is probable that, under the new Insolvency Bill, if it becomes law, there 
will be some salaried post, to which duties of a more im- 
Effect of new Insolvency Bill. character than those now performed by the 

clerk of the Insolvent Court will be attached. If these duties are considerable, 
and, especially, if they are of gwasi- judicial character, a salary of, say, Bj 1,000 
or Rl,200 would, probably, be a proper remuneration, and the Chief Justice 
might be willing to appoint the present clerk to the post, and thus provide a 
' reasonable compensation for the loss of income which the proposed change in- 
volves. It is impossible, however, to indicate with any exactness what the 
salary should be till the character of the post is definitely settled, and the prob- 
able amount of work known. 


11. The Clerk of the Crown now receives R600 per mensem ; he acts as the 
‘ , officer of the Court at the Sessions — of which there are 

Emoluments and duties of . • n . 

Clerk of Crown and proposals fLve lu the year, occupying trom 30 to 4i6 days — and 
for reduction. conducts the prosccution in undefended cases, in which 

no one else is instructed for the prosecution. He considers, and, if necessary, 
amends the charges on which the accused are committed ; but may, if he thinks 
it necessary, send them to the Government Solicitor, who then instructs counsel. 
The Clerk of the Crown does not, we understand, act in any case in which either 

VOL. IL 
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tlie Advocate-General appears for Government, or counsel are instructed for tlie 
defence. The Advocate-General appears, ex-officio, in murder cases, and is then 
considered to he entitled to have the aid of a junior. The consequence of these 
arrangements is that, in a large number of criminal cases, briefs are given to coun- 
sel other than the law officers of the Crown and considerable expense is thus in- 
curred. lYe think that this procedure should be altered, and that the Advo- 
cate-General and Clerk of the Crown ought, between them, to conduct all 
original criminal cases, the Clerk of the Crown attending to the less import- 
ant, and the Advocate- General, with the assistance, when necessary, of the 
Clerk of the Crown, to those of a more serious nature. We think also that, 
whenever the Clerk of the Crown considers it necessary to have assistance in 
the preparation of the charge, he should, after consultation with the Governmenh 
Solicitor, obtain the assistance of the Advocate-General, so as to avoid the ex- 
pense of employing unofficial barristers. The original criminal work is, as a 
rule, very light, there being only about 45 eases in the year, and no additional 
expense in connection with it, beyond that of the salaries of the law officers, 
ought to be incurred. We think that the salary of the Clerk of the Crown 
might, on the occasion of any future appointment, be reduced to B500 per 
mensem. We doubt if this officer has work to employ three clerks permanently ; 
and in the Prothonotary’s opinion one of the three can be spared. The ques- 
tion may be commended to the Honorable Chief Justice’s attention. 


12. The Official Assignee is paid by (a) a commission from the estates of 
Emoiumeuts of Official As- insolvcuts ; (i) Certain small fees; and (o) a supple- 
®s“ee. mentary payment out of the interest on certain un- 

claimed moneys in his hands, sufficient to make his commission up to E,6,000 in 
each half-year. His income for the two years, Pebruary 1884 — January 1885, 
and Pebruary 1885 — January 1886, is shown below : — 


1881. 

Isfc February to 31st July — 

(«) 

(J) 


1st August to 31st January 1885 — 

(«) .... 

(&) .... 

(«) .... 


B B 
. 20,903 
600 

21,502 


2,668 

600 

3,932 

6,600 


1885. 

1st Febiuary to 31st July — 

(«) 

(i) 


1st August to 31st January 1886 — 

(«) .... 

(5) .... 

(«) .... 


28,102 


. 11,646 
600 

12,246 


983 

600 

5,017 

6,600 


18,846 


Tlicc figure., sliOHins cn nverige of R23,471 per nnnnm or R1.956 per montli 
to be espcci illj high , tlie Officuil Assignee’s income in 1883 was H13,200. 


lire consuleteii the Protlioiiotnrj 
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His establisliment involves a cost of E.3,200 per annum and is charged as a 
EstaUishmont paid by tho pai’t of the establishment of the High Court. The 
state. commission is liable to considerable variations from year 

to year, and depends, to some extent, on the zeal of the oilicer who holds the 
post : its annual average is now, we understand, much larger than it was 
some years ago. In the immediate prospect of a new Insolvency Act, it is 
impossible to make any definite proposals as to the emoluments to be attached 
to the post : but the Chief Justice expressed his opinion that, as matters now 
stand, if the emoluments of the .^Official Assignee were secured at H1,000 per 
month, any additional receipts might be employed in defraying the cost of his 
establishment. Unless some very material change is made by the new Act in 
Recommend sninry of RI.OOO the dutics of the post, wc Consider that the post of 

, -I month. Official Assigucc would be adequately paid by a salary- 

of Bl.OOO per mensem, and that any commission earned in excess of that sum 
should go to defray the cost of the establishment and the residue to the State. 

13. The Government of Bombay agreed with our suggestion that an officer 
f om • 1 should be appointed, to be styled Official Beceiver, to 
Rcm^r^'^nd' °<imn"snmntioii wliom all receivcrsliips, ordered in suits in the Higli 
with Offichi Assignee suggested. gPould bc entrusted and wlio should be paid by 

salarv, handing over to Government the margin of commission earned in excess 
of his salary and the cost of establishment. In Calcutta there is an Official 
Receiver, who, although resort to his services is not compulsory, earns a consi- 
derable sum in excess of his salary. At Bombay the receiverships are generally 
conferred on two or three subordinate officers of the court — a system which, on 
many accounts, is open to grave objection, and which has been prohibited in 
Calcutta. At Bombay the receiverships are, we are informed, of less value 
than at Calcutta, and it is estimated, though perhaps on not very solid grounds, 
that the enthe commission earned by receivers in suits in the High Court 
amounts only to about Rd.,800 per annum. We think that the Official 
Assignee at Bombay might well be appointed Official Receiver, either on a fixed 
salary and allowance for establishment, or on a commission of, say, half the 
amount earned. If the Code of Civil Procedure were so altered as to make 
resort to this officer compulsory in all cases on the Original Side, in which a 
Receiver is appointed, his earnings would probably be considerable. It would 
be desirable in carrying out any such change to make the arrangement pro- 
visional and temporary, so as to allow of such modifications as experience shows 
to be necessary. We may add that the scheme of combining the duties of the 
Official Assignee with those of an Official Receiver is^ considered by the 
Honorable tho Chief Justice to be unobjectionable in principle. In connection 
with this subject we would suggest that as the Government now has a special 
audit establishment for accounts of this nature, tho Chief Justice might be 
invited to consider the desirability of entrusting tho audit of both the Receiver’s 
and the Official Assignee’s accounts to the Accountant-General. 

14), The office of Sheriff appears to be purely bonorary. Beyond attending 
E„.oiumont, of si.orifT like the Judgo ou the occasiou of the Sessions, no duties 
oflicc to bo purely iioiiornry. whatever ai'o performed, and any liability, which the 
Sheriff incurs, is guarded against by an indemnity bond given by the Deputy 
Sheriff, by whom the real duties of the office are performed. The Sheriff receives 
the fees now leviable in his office, and if these do not amount to R10,000 per 
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annum, Government makes np tbafc sum subject to the proviso that in no case 
shall the sum paid by* Government for this purpose exceed R4,200 for the year. 

We find that the Government of Bombay (with whom the appointment 
rests), as well as the Chief Justice, agree with us in thinking that it is unneces- 
sary to attach any remuneration to the office of Sheriff, and that the fees now 
levied in his office should he devoted to defraying its expenses. No doubt, it will 
he desired, on sentimental grounds, to preserve the office, but we think that 
either it should be purely honorary, or that it should be amalgamated with the 
post of Deputy Sheriff. 

15. The Deputy Sheriff receives E600 per mensem and also a fee of S20 
DepuT Sheriff «na establish, fov every sale held beyond the precincts of the Court. 
■ wont- There is a head bailiff on E150, two bailiffs on RlOO, 

eight clerks on salaries ranging from BlOO to E30, three havildars, whose duty 
it is to supervise the peons, and 26 peons to keep order in the corridors of the 
variovrs courts and offices. The cost of the Sheriff’s establishment to Govern- 
ment is E 18,360, besides contingent charges, and it can hardly be allowed, we 
think, that this large establishment would not admit of retrenchment without 
danger either to the due performance of the duties of the Sheriff’s office, the 
dignity of the court, or the proper maintenance of order. The Prothonotary 
mentioned to us some slight reductions as practicable. We recommend that the 
Honorable Chief Justice should be requested to direct an inquiry into the best 
means of effecting this reform. 


strength niid cost of the Tran- 
slutors' Est ihlishiuent, Origiiiiil 
Side. 


16. The higher salaries received in the Translators 
Department on the Original Side are as follows : — 



Per mensem. 



Per menBom 


Rs. 



Ks. 

Cliief Translator 

. 700 

3rd Assistant Translator 

. 190 

2nd do. 

. 500 

J uiiior do. 

do. , 

. 110 

3rd do. 

. 350 

Do. do. 

do. 

. 85 

4th do. 

. 200 

Do, do. 

do. , 

. 80 

5th do. 

. 160 

Do. do. 

do. 

. 75 

6tb do. 

. 125 

Assistant Translator . 

. 50 

1st Assistant Tr.inslator 

. 245 

Peisiau do. 

« 

. 100 

2nd do, do. 

. 200 

Arabic do. 

• 

. 50 


Besides these officials there is a considerable number of clerks, copyists and 
readers, and a staff of havildars and peons. The cost of the Department is 
stated to. have amounted to E37,876 in 1884 (this figure appears to include 
translators’ salaries only), and its receipts to E29,370. The expenditure shown 
in paragraph 4 was E44,952. Of this expenditure, howevei*, it may be fairly 
reckoned that E9,036 represented the cost of the interpreters employed in inter- 
preting the evidence of witnesses in the various courts. 


17. We have reason for supposing'that there is room for economy in this 
Rccoramendationa for economy, establishment, Wc imderstaud that the translators are 

paid by salary ; that they are greatly in arrears with 
their work; and that a custom has grown up, in consequence, of allowing them 
to make translations, which the Court accepts as authorised, out of court 
hours, and at a rate higher than that charged for the ordinary official transla- 
tions. Such a system appears to be in many ways objectionable, and has re- 
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cently, we understand, "been prohibited. The task which a translator is expected 
to perform in a day is the translation of four folios of 100 words apiece — a 
task which we believe to be extremely light : in Madras, for instance, the task 
is seven folios of 130 words each. We think it would be desirable to pay all 
the translators, except the Head of the office, for pure translation work, as far 
as possible, by piece-work ; that in no case should they be allowed to do work 
other than that which they do in the regular course of official work ; and that 
the fees for translation should be so fixed as to cover all the expenses of the 
office. The Chief Justice informs us that the Head Translator’s pay could be 
reduced on -the occurrence of the next vacancy, and that he is about to insti- 
tute a scrutiny into the subject of court translators with the view of ascertain- 
ing if it be possible to reduce their number. As any change in this direction, 
while it might render possible a reduction of establishments, would at the same 
time reduce the number of translators, it does not follow that it would afford 
financial relief, and we think that this must be looked for in the direction of an 
improved system, and, if necessary, higher translation fees. It is probable 
that an improvement in the organisation of the office would result, not only 
in diminisliing the excess expenditure now incurred in the.office, hut in obviat- 
ing the delay in supplying translations — an evil which appears to he severely felt. 


CouuT Printing Press. 

18. The Court Press involves a small expenditure in excess of its earn- 
ings. («) This, we think, might be avoided, either by 
Loss invoiv* ,n\oi n e. improvement of system, or by entrusting the Court 

Press with the printing of other classes of documents than those which it now 
prints. If, for instance, the necessary papers in Appeals from the Original Side 
were printed at the Court Press, and a proper charge made for them, it is probable, 
we think, that the Press might be made to cover its expenses. Another sug- 
gestion is that the Press, though retained on the High Court premises, might be 
treated as a branch of the Central Government Press, and work at its rates, and 
subject to its rules and control. Economy would thus he secured. In one way 
or other, we think that measures might and ought to be adopted to secure 
that the receipts of the Court Press should cover the expenditure. 


Menial Establishment. 

19. The lower subordinate establishment of the court is numerous and 
- , , costly. The numbers, cost and distribution are shown 

Large reduction possible. statement given in paragraph 4-; with reference 

to which we may explain that the Sheriff’s establishment of peons is largely 
maintained for the purpose of keeping order in the court buildings. "We think 
that this large establishment is , susceptible of reduction without detriment 
either to the dignity or comfort of the Judges, the despatch of business, or the 
preservation of order. The Honorable Chief Justice would, no doubt, be ready 
to order an inquiry as to the way in which such a induction could be effected 
with least inconvenience. The principle to be applied with reference to tins 
subject is, we think, that personal attendants, attached to an office, should 
be employed on work connected with the official duties of the post, and should 
not be employed to perform the functions of ordinary domestic servants. Any 
attendants, accordingly, who cannot he regarded as necessary for the business 


(o) Cost 

Realised bj sides 


R 

4,B00 

3,000 
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of the office, ought, we think, to he dispensed with. A practice has grown 
up of employing such persons for uses wdiich have, on the face of them, no Con- 
nection with official work. This practice, unimportant as it may seem in each 
individual case, tends, when it becomes general, to involve the employment, on 
public pay, of a large number of persons, who differ in no way from the domes- 
tic servants of the officers to whom they are attached. A considerable saving 
will result from its discontinuance, and the reform should, we think, be en- 
forced throughout every branch of the sei'vice. In the case of the Bombay 
Iligh Court, we find that the Honorable Chief Justice has 4 chobdars on 
salaries of 18 rupees per mensem, two of whom attend and precede him in 
court, and two attend at his house, usher in visitors and wait at table. He also 
has four peons on 10 rupees. Each Puisne Judge has 2 chobdars on 18 rupees 
each, and 2 peons on 10 rupees each, whose duties are respectively the 
same as those of the chobdars and peons of the Chief Justice. We understand 
that when, some years ago, there was a revision of salaries by Mr. Peile, this- 
establishment was fixed in each case at half the present numbers. We have 
not been informed of the causes which have led to the larger number now 
employed, but we tbink that they can hardly be very cogent. We recommend 
that the Honorable Chief Justice should be invited to consider tbe expediency 
of carrying out this reduction, as well as any other reductions of which 
the Menial Establishment of the Court may seem to admit. 

Estabi/ISHmbnt— Appellate Side. 

20. Tlie staff of officers on the Appellate Side is set 
out below : — 

Per month. 

H 

Kegistrar 1,700 

Deputy Registrar ........ 600 

Assistant Registrar and Supeiiiitendcnt of Court Press . . 550 

We understand that it is the opinion of the Chief Justice that the services of 
the Deputy Kegistrar on the Appellate Side are not required, and that the work 
could be adequately done by the Eegistrar and the Assistant Registrar. We 
recommend, accordingly, that, whenever the ojrportunity offers, the post of 
Deputy Registrar should be abolished. 

Another economy, w'hich might be carried out on the Appellate Side, 
Trnnsfer of duties to lower ^ Ould be by a change of the present arrangement, 
aticording to which the Registrar and Deputy Registrar 
sit in court throughout the day, take notes of the Judges’ orders and diuw up 
decrees and perform other duties of a Rke nature. The attendance of hio-hlv- 
paid European officers for these purposes cannot be necessary ; and thouo-h it is 
possible that, while thus sitting in court, these officers may devote a portion of 
their time and attention to other duties, there can, we think, be no doubt that it 
would be more economical to employ a cheaper agency for tliis work and to leave 
the Registrar’s time free for other and more important work. A well-qirali- 
fied native official would, we imagine, be obtainable for these duties, as on the 
Original Side, for R300 or E400 per month. 

Special Eunds. 

21. We understand that there are in the High Court several funds from 

Nature of Funds. ^"^^ome is derived, and which lie outside of 

. the Treasury Accounts. One of these arises- from un- 

claimed dividends .from insolvent estates, and at present amounts to about six 
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lakhs of rupees, of which three lakhs are said to he of such a distant date as 
to have practically lapsed. From the interest on this fund the Official Assignee 
derives the supplement to his commission, as well as payment for extra estab- 
lishment when a press of work occurs : the balance goes on accumulating. 
Another is created out of fines levied by the Courts on Jurors and others, and 
from it the fees of Counsel appointed to defend unrepresented prisoners are 
paid. There is also, we learn, a suitors’ fee fund, arising from an accu- 
mulation of commissions earned by the Aceountant-General to the High 
Court (an office which is held, ex-offioio, by the Accountant-General 
of Bombay) for receiving and paying interest on funds invested for suitors. 
The fund has been long in existence and now amounts to about E70,000. 
We recommend that the accounts of these and any other like funds should be 
audited by the Accountant-General. 


Cha-nges in Procedtjue. 


Present procedate. 


22. Having now completed our suggestions as to the distribution of judi- 

cial and ministerial business, official salaries and the 
Further economics possible egtaijlisliinent of the Coui’t, we pi'oceed to consider the 

possibility of economies to be effected by changes in the present procedure of 
the Court. 

23. To enable the Government better to understand the gist of our propo- 
sal, we think it well to explain the manner in which 
work is ordinarily conducted by the Court. As a 

general rule, three Judges sit separately on the Original Side, and four Judges 
(the Chief Justice being one) sit in two courts on the Appellate Side for five days 
in the week, barring holidays. Besides the Civil Appellate work, which comes 
from the Mofussil Courts, there are the appeals from the Original Side which 
tlie Chief Justice and one Judge take on certain days of the week, and another 
bench takes charge of criminal appeals or criminal supervision, the latter being 
a branch of judicial work which receives an exceptional degree of attention 
both from the Judge and the B.egistrars in the Bombay High Court. The result 
is, as above stated, that two benches are constantly occupied on the Appellate 
Side, wliile three Judges on the Original Side have not, as the Government are 
aware, been able to prevent the accumulation of arrears. It is considered, 
therefore, that no change in procedure will be of any material financial effect, 
unless it enables two courts, instead of three, to dispose of the Original work, or 
one court, instead of two, to dispose of the Appellate work. . 

24. Brom the figures of 1884, it appears that a large amount of the work 

, , . of the Court was decided without contest. Of 520 or- 

Simpler procedure in un- ^ ^ 

contested cases dinary civil suits, 371 were thus disposed of; of 27 

testamentary suits, 17 ; of 617 insolvency proceedings, 496 were uncontested. 
Only 114 ordinary suits, 3 admiralty, 10 testamentary, 21 insolvency, and 2 
Parsi matrimonial suits were decided after contest. This being so, groat im- 
portance attaches, to the suggestion made in paragraph 13 of the Prothonotary’s 
letter of 20th August 1886, that “ the practice of the High Courts in India 
should be assimilated to that which obtains under the Judicature Act in Eng- 
land with respect to suits in default of entering appearance, suits in default of 
delivery of defence, and summary suits on negotiable instruments,” and that 
the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure should he amended so as to 
le"alize such a summary procedure. If section G37 were so altered as to 
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empower tlie court to authorise the Prothouotary or other officer to dispose of 
yrcoutested work, it is obvious that a material reduction in the work 
which now comes before the Judges would result We recommend that the 
necessary change in the Act he undertaken by the Legislature. 

25 The question has been raised whether relief might not be obtained by 
/ rn • 1 wnrk to tho transfer of a portion of the Original work to some 

Japort'4unair®‘'’ cheaper tribunals. The Government of Bombay have 

communicated to us their general agreement with this suggestion, and the sub- 
iect is now, we understand, under the consideration of the Judges, who are 
about to address the Government upon it. Pending the expression of the 
Honorable Judges’ opinions, it is premature for us to suggest any definite 
change. The Honorable Chief Justice informed us that, while he saw no 
obiection to the transfer of the less important classes of^ suits to the Small 
Cause Court, he anticipated no financial relief to the High Court from any 
change which merely conferred jurisdiction on an inferior tribunal up to 
E2,500, inasmuch as he had satisfied himself that the removal of the suits 
below this figure would not render it possible to dispense with the services of a 
third Judge on the Original Side. This being so, it might be weU to consider 
the expediency of establishing an ordinary Civil Court, under a J udge of the 
class of a Chief Judge of a Small Cause Court, with jurisdiction, say, up to 
E5,000, which would, no doubt, very materially reduce the work on the Origi- 
nal Side, and certainly make it manageable by two Judges. There is, we 
understand, a vacant court in the High Court buildings where such a Judge 
might sit, and as the existing establishment would probably suffice for him, the 
collateral expenses of the Court would be inconsiderable. As the salary of 
such an officer would be about E2,000 per mensem, and as the Court Pees Act 
would be in force, the saving to Government w'ould be very material. This 
change would have the advantage of affording to the public a cheaper tri- 
bunal in cases in which immoveable property of small amount is in dispute ; 
and a large amount of petty work, which admittedly ought not to come into 
the High Court, would be got rid of. Such an officer would, we think, relieve 
the High Court so materially as to make it perfectly feasible for two J udges to 
cope with the work on the Original Side, especially if the change suggested in 
paragraph 24 be carried out. We abstain from further observations on tbe 
point till we have had the advantage of learning the views of the Honorable 
Judges upon it, and have had the opportunity of considering the subjeet in 
connection with the other High Courts. 

26. There is another question which suggests itself in connection with the 
Transfer of Appellate Juris- work and expenditure ou the Appellate Side of the 
diction to cheaper tribunal Ooui’t, VIZ., the possibility of transferring the pettier 

classes of appeals to some cheaper tribunal. The great proportion of appeals, as 
will be seen from the following table, are in suits for small amounts : — 

Regular and Second Appeals filed in 1885. (This does not include appeals from the Original 
Side) 


Not exceeding H50 
Above B50 and not exceeding HlOO 
„ RlOO „ ,, fi500 

Above fiSOO .... 


Regular. Second Appeals. 


Total 


1-31 - 


813 
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Of 813 special appeals, 367 were for sums under BlOO, and 7ll for sums under 
E600. It might, we think, he worthy of consideration whether the state of 
things in the Bombay Presidency is such as to render it possible, by removing 
a certain number of the pettier cases, so to relieve the Appellate Bench as to 
set free one of the Appellate Benches for a portion of the week, and to put the 
Judges who compose it at liberty to assist in the disposal of Insolveney or other 
Original work. In that case the aid thus aiforded would enable the Judges on 
the Original Side to cope with the work, and would thus not only tend to prevent 
the accumulation of arrears, but might also enable Government to reduce still' 
further the number of High Court Judges. It would be premature to offer any 
suo'^’estion as to the appellate tribunal to which any such transfer might be 
made. The subject does not appear to have attracted attention in this Presi- 
dency as it has in Bengal, where, for several years past, arrangements have 
been under consideration for supplying some cheaper tribunal nearer the liti- 
o-ants’ homes, for the trial of second appeals in suits for small amounts, and where 
the authority of Chief Justice Peacock may be quoted for the view that the 
trial of this class of appellate work before such a tribunal as the High Court 
is as burthensome to suitors as it is costly to the State, and where the limit of 
E200 has been mentioned by the Court as the point at which a Local Appellate 
Court might safely be substituted for the High Court. We are not forgetful 
of the serious evil, which the premature substitution of local appellate tribunals 
for the High Com’t might involve, nor of the consideration that the importance 
of an appeal is not, in all cases, commensurate with the value of the property 
in suit, and we note that the Government of Bombay, in tbeir reply to us, have 
expressed themselves as opposed to the change suggested. We merely wish at 
present to indicate that a large proportion of the appellate work of the High 
Court is of a character which, if ever financial relief were sought in this direc- 
tion, might properly be relegated to a Provincial Appellate Court. 

COITRT-I'EES. 

27. On a comparison of the cost of the High Court and its establishments 
Fee. inndequato to meet cost with its income, it is apparent that the fees levied in 
oi trinia. Ciyil guits iu the Court go but a very small way toward 

covering the cost of then’ trial. This, of course, ifiaces the litigants in the High 
Court in a very much more favourable position than the litigants in IVEofussil 
Courts, the fees levied on whom certainly defray, even if they do not do more 
than defray, the entire cost of the Courts. Without attaching undue impor- 
tance to this disparity, or suggesting that the system of Court fees in the 
High Court should be replaced by one more onerous, and, in many ways, less 
reasonable, we think that the Court fees now levied are, in many instances, too 
low, and that the Honorable Chief Justice might be invited to direct a recon- 
sideration of them in all departments, with a view to obliging the parties to 
suits to contribute on each proceeding a reasonable sum .for the time of the 
court or office which it occupies, and the public expenditure so occasioned. As 
an instance, we may mention that there is at present no hearing fee for the 
second and subsequent days of a trial (a)— an omission which certainly seems to 
relieve the litigant in a protracted suit from a contribution which he might very 
properly be called to make. It has been suggested also that a fee might be 
levied for each witness examined, with a view to securing that the payment in 
each suit should be, in some degree, proportionate to its duration. We propose, 

(a) The fee at Madras for each day’s hearing after the first is H20. 
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after yisiting the other High Courts, to draw up a comparative schedule of the 
fees levied, which may lead to suggestions for raising them in cases in which the 
practice pf other High Courts would appear to justify a liigher fee than that levied. 

28. To sum up, our proposed reductions and savings are as follow : — 

Savings. 


Immediate, 

R 


2,500 per mensem 


Prothonotaiy . 

First Deputy Registrar 
Second do. 

Insolvent Court Clerk 
Official Assignee . . 

Official Receiver . . Half commission 

(say H2,400 per annum.) 

Commissioner and Taxing Master, and Assistant . 


On vacancy 
occarring. 

s 

800 per mensem. 
705 „ 

300 


Commission above SI, 000 
per mensem. 


Clerk of Crown 
SberifF . . . . 

Translators’ Establishment 
Press . ... 

Menial Establishment . 

Deputy Registrar . . 


Fees of extra counsel 
ElOjOOO per annum 
About H8,000 per annum. 

„ E2,000 ,, 

(say S200 per mensem.) 


1,700 per mensem. 
100 


600 per mensem. 


29. We propose to submit a memoraudum on the offices of the Advocate 
General, Legal Kememhrancer, Government Solicitor, the Administrator Gene- 
ral, and Official Trustee, and on the subject of Law-reporters, when we 
have dn opportunity of considering the subject in the light of the information, 
which we hope to obtain in our inquiries into the other High Courts. 

September 1886. 


IV.B.— The Committee had not time, before its closure on 20tb December, to complete the enquiries referred to 
in paragraphs r? and 29, though considerable progress was made in the preparation of their notes. 


Section B.— EXPENDITURE OF THE MADRAS HIGH COURT. 


We began our enquiries into the administration and expenditure of this 
Preliminary enquiries. High Coui’t, as in the case of Bombay, by addressing 
in June, to the Secretary to Government and to the 
Kegistrar of the High Court, letters of enquiry, asking for information and 
for suggestions. 


2. In our letter to the High Court we referred to the proposal, which has 
been under the consideration of Government, to transfer certain classes of 
original suits, the valuation of which is below E2,500, to another tribunal, and 
we requested the Honourable Judges to express an opinion as to whether the 
limit, within which such a transfer might be made, could safely be raised. A 
similar question was raised with regard to Insolvency Proceedings. We further 
invited the Honourable Judges to consider the possibility of economy in the 
Court’s establishment, as to the numbers, pay and work of which we requested 
information ; and we raised the question whether any change could be made in 
the direction of raising the fees levied on the Original Side of the Court. 
With reference to the Appellate Side, we suggested the consideration of the 
question whether the second appeal to the High Court in the lower valued 
classes of appeals might not be more cheaply provided for. 
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3. The Honourable Judges replied to our enquiries iu the course of July 

and August, giving the information, for which we had 
Replies of High Court. asked, as to the numbers and cost of the establishment 

on either side of the Court, the fees levied on the Original Side and other like 
subjects — and conveyed the opinion of the Honourable Judges on the various 
administrative topics to which our letter had referred, for the most part in a 
sense unfavourable to any change. 

4. The reply of the Government was conveyed in two letters of the 7th 
Replies of Government of ^nd 27th August. The first dealt with the constitution 

Madras. of the Sheriff’s office and certain arrangements proposed 

in modification of the existing arrangement. In the second we were informed 
that they agreed to the appointment of an Official Receiver, but did not approve 
of any further raising of the limit of value, within which original civil cases 
might be transferred to the Small Cause Court, nor of the creation of a Subordi- 
nate Appellate Court, nor of any enhancement in the scale of fees. 

6. On arriving at Madras we obtained the Chief Justice’s permission to 
Interviews with Chief Justice interrogate the various officers of the Court, and had 
and other Officers. intci’views with Mr. Ross and Mr. Steavenson, the 

Registrars on the Appellate and Original Sides, and with the Advocate General, 
the Government Solicitor, and the Official Assignee. We also took the oppor- 
tunity of learning the opinion of the other Honourable Judges, and finally we 
had a personal interview with the Honourable the Chief Justice and consulted 
him as to the several changes, which the facts before us suggested as advisable. 

6. We now lay before Government the conclusions, which our investiga- 
• tions seem to us to establish, and the changes which, we think, may be advan- 
tageously introduced. 

7. The judicial staff, the ministerial establishment, and the staff of clerks, 

translators, and servants are shown in the following 
strength and cost 0 ^ staff. in wMch all Salaries over R200 are separately 

specified : — 

High Court, Madras.— Original Side. 


Niwilers and\Cosi of Judicial Staff and Ministerial Ustahlislimeni. 


— 

Judges. 

Registrar, 
Treasury Officer 
aud Clerk of 
Insolvency. 

Clerk of the 
Crown , 
and Crovt n 
Prosecutor, 

Official 

Assigneo. 

Sheriffi. 

Translatora. 

' Officers . 

R 

1. 3,750 

s 

1. 1,500 

1. 500 

1. 325 

R 

1. 300 

' 1. 600 


R 

1. 898 

R 

1. 400 

1. 260 

, 250 

40 

Clerks . . • ^ 

miii 

18. 626 

■ 

5. 84 

4. 218 

4. 60 

Bailiffs . . . 

... 

... 


... 

6. 204 

... 

Peons 

Servants . 

3. 

1. 7 

10. 70 

13. 85 

■ 

2: ■ 12 

2. 2| 

7. 50 

1. 2 

... 

Court-keepers . . 

3. 142 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Monthly Total . 

Yearly Total . 

4,524 

3,106 

885 

98^ 

1,372 

i.'ooo 

64,288 

37,272 

10,620 

1,182 

16,464 

12,000 
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High CoubTj Madhas. — A rrELLATE Side. 


Fumhen and Cost of Judicial Staff and Ministerial Estahlishmcnt. 


— 

Judges* 

Rcfflstrar 

and 

Deputy. 

Translators. 

neporter (6). 

Oificets ^ 

A 

1. 5,000 

1. 3.760 

1. 8,750 

1. 3,760 

R 

1, 1,000 

1. 700 

A 

1. 250 

1. 200 

1. 200 

1. 200 

R 

1. 400 

Clerhs 


1. .300 

1. 250 

■19. 1,978 

0, 1,050 

Allowance 30 

Chobdars and Peons 

Servants ........ 

28(a) 217 

31. 231 

6. 20 

... 

1. 7 

Book-binders, Mnebis, and Gumasbta . . . 

Monthly cost 

Yearly cost 

... 

5. 60 

• •• 

... 

10,407 

6,138 

1,900 

437' 

1,97,004 

01,050 

, 22,800 

6,214 


(a) Includes attendance on Jadge of Original Side. (6) For both Appellate and Original Sides. 


Meiiokakdom of Cost. 


Qrighial Side- 


Judges ..... 


J? 

45,000 

J? 

Establishment .... 

. • 

9,288 


Registrar, and Deputy and establishment 


54,288 

87,272 

Clerk of the Crown, Crown Prosecutor and es- 
tablishment ...... 


10,620 

Official Assignee’s establishment . 

• • 


1,182 

Sheriff and establishment . 

• • 


16,464 

Translators .... 

• • 


12,000 


1,31,826 


AjtpcUate Side. 

Judges and servants ..... 1,97,601. 

Registrar and establishment . . . 61,656 

Translators 22,800 

Reporter and establishment . . . 5,244 ■ 


2,87,304 


Total . . ... .4,19,180 

8. In the Civil Estimates of 1886-87 the cost of the establishment as above 

Comparison with Civil Estimates, ‘described appears to he calculated at Ed, 21,927, 

and the total cost of the High Coiu’t is estimated at, 
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S4,66,100. The difference consists mainly of contingent expenditure and other 
small items as shown in the 3rd column of the Statement below : — 


— 

! 

Included in 
above. 

Not included 
in above. 

Total Civil 
Estimates. 

1 

2 

. 3 


Judges (less annuity deduction) 


• • • 

R 

2,40,000 

R 

—3,600 

R 

2,36,400 

Appellate Side — 

Contingencies . 

Other charges . . 

•* 

• • • 

93,694 

1 

38,006 

1 1,31,700 

Original Side— 

Aecountant-General’s establishment 
Contingencies .... 
Other charges .... 

1 

* * * \ 

• • • 

88,233 

3,090 

5,677 

j. 97,000 



Total 

4,21,927 

48,173 

4,65,100 


9. Against this expenditure are to he set the receipts from litigation 
• , in the High Court which amounted in 1884- 

Incotne and net outlay. , i 

(see paragraphs 6 and 37 
HI, 41,326. The total net expenditure of the Court 

Original Side. 


Fees realised in stamps . _ . . . . . . 

Accountaut-Geneiai’e Commission ....... 

Total receipts from litigation 
Appellate Side, 

Fees on appeals and second appeals . _ 

Fees on appeals from Original Side and Miscellaneons .... 
Process-fees 

* Total receipts from litigation 

Besides Prolate and Administration duty 


- ^891 
61,687 
2,19d 

63,881 

, 62,969 
. 11,514 
. 2,962 

, 77,445 
. 71,418 


of the Report) to 
is, therefore, about 
R3,20,000. Heavy 
as this expenditure 
is, we do not find 
it possible to re- 
commend any con- 
siderable reduc- 
tions in it. 


Establishment — Obiginal Side. 

10. The ministerial business of the Court on the Original Side is conducted 
and supervised by the following officials : — 

The Registrar, who is also Commissioner, Receiver, Taxing Officer R 
and Chief Clerk of the Insolvency Court . . 1,500 

1st Assistant Registrar and Commissioner .... 500 

2nd do. do. and Manager 836 


11. The Registrar acts as Registrar of the Court in all its original civil 

jurisdictions. In addition to this work, he performs 
Duties of Registrar, certain duties such as the admission or rejection of 

plaints, which the Court, by an order under section 667 of the Code of Civil- 
Procedure, have prohounced to he gwasi- judicial and handed over to him. As 
Clerk of the Insolvent Court he sits in Court on Insolvency Hays, takes a note 
of the Judge’s orders, and draws up the necessary record of them. He also 
attends the Court on Issue Days, takes a note of the Judge’s orders, and draws 
up the necessary decree. As Taxing Master he sits on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Eridays to tax costs. 

12. In their letter of 23rd July 1886 to the Government of India, the 
Eednction of Registrar and Madras Government propose to place both sides of the 

two Assistants High Court undci’ a single Registrar, allowing him a 
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Deputy Registrar on El, 000 a month, and we understand that the Cliief Justice 
agrees with°this suggestion, provided the Original Side is relieved ot work in 
the manner suggested. "We think this arrangement is quite practicable and 
should he adopted, although it is possible that, if a large quantity of qmtsU 
judicial work is thrown upon the Registrar in the manner proposed below, the 
post might become almost too onerous. But we do not see the necessity of pro- 
viding a Deputy on so large a salary. Tlie Deputy Registrar on the Appellate 
Side receives only E700, and as there is more work on the Appellate Side, a 
similar officer should be sufficient on the Original Side. This would lead to 
the reduction of the present Registrar and the two Assistant Registrars on the 
Original Side. 


Strengtli of EataljUslutient. 


13. It will be seen from the figures in paragraph 1 that the office consists 
of 18 clerics drawing EG2G. "We cannot but think, 
regard being had to the amount of work to be done, 
that this staff is unnecessarily large. During the mouth of September 188G, as 
shown later on in paragraph 25, an Original Court sat for only 11 days to try civil 
cases : the other kinds of work performed that month can have given but little 
trouble to the office establishment. We think that a material reduction should 
be effected in the number of clerks employed, and wo recommend that the 
Chief Justice be invited to consider tbe question and to appoint one of the 
Puisne Judges or any other competent person to revise the establishment; and 
apportion its strength more closely to the work it has to do. 


14). The Officer, styled Judge’s Clerk and Commissioner, receives a salary 
Duties una omoinmcuts of 0^ per month bcsidcs E30 or E40 in fees for 

Judge’s Clerk’s omco. attending to the business of suitors out of Court. Do 

has a copyist on R21 per month and a peon on R7. His duties arc to be pre- 
sent at all applications made at Chambers or elsewhere than in Court before a 
single Judge, and to draw up the orders then passed ; to arrange for and attend 
all hearings of references ; to swear affidavits and enquire into the sufficiency 
of bail ; to take security for the administration of estates and to pass receiver’s 
accounts. This officer receives, we think, a salary quite disproportionate to the 
importance of his duties, and the Honourable Chief Justice informed us that he 
concurred in our views as to this point. Either he ought to be compelled to 
retire, or some work should be found for him suitable to his abilities, and to 
the salary he receives, and the post of Judge’s Clerk shofild be filled by a 
.native on E200 or E300 a month. 


16. The Clerk of the Crown receives a salary of E300 per mensem. He 
P^’^pai’es and maintains the jury lists, considers and, 
nnd Crou n Prosecutor. if necessary, amends the eharges on which prisoners arc 

committed to the Sessions, attends at the trial, arraigns the prisoners, and 
performs other functions of a like nature at the trial. This office was till 
recently combined with that of the CrouTi Proseeutor. The Crown Prosecutor’s 
duties are to conduct all prosecutions at the Sessions except those on capital 
charges and coinage cases, in which the interests of Government are concerned, 
and which are conducted by the Advocate General. His salary is RG,000 per 
annum. On the death of the last holder of the combined offices, they were 
divided, the Clerkship of the Crown being conferred on Mr. J. G. Kernan, the 
Crown Proseeutorship on Mr. J. H. S. Branson. 
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16. The Criminal work at the Sessions of the High Court is extremely light. 

■Sessions work The numhei’ of committals in IS 8^ was 74, involving' 

98 persons, and occupied the time o£ a single J udge for 
21 days. This is somewhat above the average : in 1885 there were 67 cases. 
Of the 69 cases committed from the City of Madras, no less than 49 were cases, 
in which, there having been a previous conviction, the accused was committed 
only in order that the Court might pass the heavier sentence provided for a 
second conviction. The salaries of the Clerk of the Crown and the Crown 
Prosecutor are practically earned by attendance in Court for 21 days, for the 
other duties of the post can scarcely involve more than a few hovu’s’ labour. 


17. "We think that the formal duties performed by these two officers are 

not such as to justify emoluments which may be rec- 
Beauction proposed. '^oned at B170 in one case, and B285 in the other, for 

every day of actual service. The task of framing the charge has, as the law 
now stands, become one of great simplicity. The responsibility for its correct- 
ness under the English system was heavy, when the indictments were lengthy 
and when any inaccuracy might be fatal to the case ; but in India the form of 
charges is prescribed by the Code, and is so simple that they can be drawn up 
by any person of the most ordinary intelligence. Moreover, the responsibility 
for the correctness of the charge rests with the Crown Prosecutor or other 
officer conducting the prosecution ; and further, the Court is entrusted with 
the power of amending it at any stage up to conviction. The importance 
attacliing to the Clerk of the Crown’s duties is accordingly much diminished. 
We think that these duties might perfectly well be performed either, as hereto- 
fore, by the Crown Prosecutor or by some officer of the High Court establish- 
ment in addition to his other duties. Our suggestion is that the two posts be 
amalgamated, and that the Crown Prosecutor should undertake the entire res- 
ponsibility for the framing of the charges, and the preparation of the jury lists, 
and the Government Solicitor for the due attendance of witnesses, and that one 
of the other officers of the Court should attend at the trials to call the jury, 
arraign the prisoners and act as the officer of the Court. 

18. The pay of the combined appointment should be fixed at B600 per 
r-sinWUtacnt should ho nionth. Tlicrc is an establishment of a manager at 

Dbi.'iishcd. B35, 2 copyists at B18 per month, and 2 peons, who 

obviously must be unemployed for almost the entire year. We think that this 
office should be abolished, the Government Prosecutor being authorised to incur 
any expenditure on section-wu-iters, which the copying of depositions may 
render necessary. 


19. The Sheriff is responsible for the issuing of all processes from the 
, , Court, and for the execution of warrants of attachment 

Rceomnicnclation for redne- . j? , • j 

tion of cost oi sberiff’s Office. and ari’cst, proclamations ot sales in executioUj and, 
generally, for the cariying out of the orders of the Court. He attends execution 
sales, receives the purchase money, and gives possession of the property sold. 
He also summons jurors. He receives a salary of B10,776 per annum, out of 
which he pays a Deputy Sheriff, and bis office and contingencies involve an 
expenditure of E5,870 per annum. The fees which he receives amount to 
between B4,000 and B5,000 per annum and are credited to Government. The 
Government of Madras have suggested that his duties might be performed by 
a process officer, who, they reckon, would cost with his establishment B686per 
mensem as against Bl,372, the present monthly cost. We think this suggestion 
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ought to be carried out. The work of summoning the jurors ought to be 
performed by the Crown Prosecutor, and the other processes might be executed 
by b ailiffs and process-servers acting under an ofldcial, who would perform the 
duties now performed by the Deputy Sheriff, subject to the direction of the 
Ee“-istrar of the Court. We recommend that for the future the post of Sheriff 
should be entirely honorary ; it would probably be accepted on account of the 
distinction attaching to the post, or, if not, might be held by some officer of the 
Court. 

Establishment — ^Appellate Side. 


20. The establishment on the Appellate Side is under a Eegistrar, who is a 
Civilian (and who according to the proposal in paragraph 
Reorganisation needed. |.jjg ]jegistrar foi’ both Sides of the Court), and 

a Deputy Eegistrar on E700, and consists of 61 clerks and 13 Translators, be- 
sides some temporary clerks. This establishment was described to us as in need 
of reorganisation. A custom has prevailed, under whioh officials have been 
allowed to draw higher pay, on the occurrence of a vacancy, irrespective of their 
capacity to perform the duties of the higher post ; the consequence is that it 
frequently happens that an officer is drawing the pay of a post different from 
that the duties of which he performs. A scheme of a revised establishment on 
the Appellate Side has been prepared by the Court and is, we understand,' 
about to be submitted for the sanction of Government. This scheme divides 
the office into two departments — (1) Judicial, dealing with the Bench work 
proper of the Court ; (2) Administrative, dealing -with correspondence, accounts 
and statistics. The effect of the change will be to raise the number of the 
clerical staff from 63 to 94 with a slight increase to the menials also, the cost 
being raised from E4,955 to E5,300. The Judges propose to meet this increase 
of E345 by foregoing E200, now allowed for section-writing and contributing 
E210 from the Translation Eund, thus making, on the whole, a gain to Govern- 
ment of E65 per mensem. We have not thought it our business to criticise 
this scheme closely, but we have little doubt that it will be an improvement on 
the present irregular state of things, while at the same time we incline to think 
that it is unnecessarily expensive and that the need of so large an increase has 
not been demonstrated. It is obvious that if there are any savings in the 
Copyists or Translators’ Department they ought to be credited to Govern- 
ment, and cannot be treated as a set-off against increased expenditure on 


establishment. 


Oeeicial Eeceiver. 


21. There is at present no Official Eeceiver, and we recommend that such 
Appointment recommended. officcr should be appointed; the Government of 

Madras and the Judges support this recommendation. 
As proposed in para. 13, Section A of this Chapter, relating to the Bombay. High 
Court, the duties of the post might be entrusted to the Official Assignee, and 
the remuneration might consist of the fees earned up to a certain amount. We 
• have no data from which to calculate the profit which would accrue to Govern- 
ment, but it would not probably be large. 


Menial Establishjient. 

22. I here is a staff of twelve chobdars, four of whom attend on the 
Establishment excessive. Honourable Chief Justice and two on each of the four 
. j Puisne Judges. A duffadar also attends at the Chief 

Justice s house and one at the office. We think that a reduction in chobdars. 
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similar to ttat wMcli we recommended in tbe case of the Bombay High Court, 
might be effected. Bour peons attend at the Chief Justice’s house and three at 
each of the Puisne Judges’ houses, besides four who act as guards and eight who 
attend in the Courts. The whole number of peons employed is 47 ; we think 
that the Honourable Chief Justice might be invited to consider whether this 
number might not be reduced without risk of inconvenience to the Judges, or 
detriment to the dignity of the Court. 


EECAPITtri/ATlON 05 STJGGESTEI) ECONOMIES. 


23. These remarks complete our suggestions as to possible economies to be 
carried out in the establishment of the Court ; and they 
may be recapitulated thus : — 


Estimated savings. 


Immediate Ultimate. 


Abolition o£ Registrar, Original Side, and two Assistant 
Registrars, and substitution of Deputy Registrar at 

R700 (para. 12) 

Further saving in establishment. Original Side (para. 13) 
Reduction of pay of .1 udge’s Clerk, (para. 14') 
Amalgamation of Crown Prosecutor and Clerk of tbe 
Crown (para. 17) . 

•Abolition of office establishment of Crown Prosecutor, 
Ssc., (para. 18) ...... 

Reduction of cost of Sheriff and establishment (para. 19) 
Reduction of Menial establishment (para. 22) 


R R 

19,500 

... not estimated. 
... 3,000—4,200 

8,600 

1,020 

8,232 

... not estimated. 


Total . 8,232 27,120 to 28,320 


WOEH 05 THE OOUHT. 


24. We commence our remarks on this branch of the subject by saying, 
that the proposals we have to make will not tend so 
Increase of arrears. much to direct economy as to the prevention of future 


increase of expenditure, since it appears to us that the Court is in such a state 
that if a considerable change of procedure is not effected, there will soon he an 
ur'^ent demand on Government to appoint an Additional J udge to enable the 
Court to clear off and keep down arrears. 

26. There being a Chief Justice and four Puisne Judges in the Court, the 
theory is that there should he one Original Com’t and 
Preseui procedure and amount Appellate Bcnches sitting cvcry Oouvt-day. In 

practice, however, the distribution of the work, Original 
and Appellate, is generally as follows : — ^There is, as a rule, an Appellate Bench 
of two Judges for five days in the week, and a second Appellate Court for 
two days. '^There is no Court, Original or Appellate, on Saturday; two Judges 
do not attend Court on Tuesdays and' Thursdays. Thus fom’ out of the five 
Judo-es only sit four days in the week. These arrangements result -in the 
work on the Original Side being conducted with frequent intermissions, 
and we find, on looking at the cause list for September last, that an Original 
Oivii Court sat for the hearing of civil suits on only 11 days ; the Insol- 
vency Court sat on four days;' a Court named the “Issue Court,” in which 
issues are settled and imdef ended suits disposed of, sat four times; a Judge 
sat on references to take accounts on two days. During the month of September 
thirty-one Appellate Benches of two Judges sat, namely, one Bench on twenty- 
two days and a second Bench on nine days. There was one sitting of the fuU 
Bench. The statistics of the Court indicate that, as at present constituted and 
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administered, the Court disposes of far less work than in 1884, that it does not 
cope with the current litigation, that there has been already a serious increase 
of arrears, and that still further increase is inevitable. The following table 
shows the amount of appeUate work, civil and criminal, pending at the close of 
the first quarter of the years 1884, 1886, and 1886, and disposed of in the first 
quarters of the same years : — 

Appeals and other eases pending and disposed of. 


Pending atend of April 

Disposed of 1st January^ 
to Both April 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1884 

1885 

1886 


First 

appeals. 

Second 

appeals. 

Original 

Side 

appeals. 

Clril mis* 
ccllineonB 
appeals. 

Civil 

revision 

petitions. 

Civil miscella- 

neous second 
appeals. 

Criminal 

appeals* 

Criminal 

reviews. 

1 

145 

648 

14 

76 

187 

20 

63 

69 

88 

432 

9 

63 

85 

13 

65 

65 

133 

837 

18 

110 

112 

24 

i ■ 60 

98 

75 

512 

6 

63 

179 

30 

192 

308 

56 

513 

MU 

C5 

265 

15 

186 

260 

45 

234 

■ 

62 

86 

10 

2G8 

■ 

298 


Change in system imperative. 


26. These figures are considered, in the Administration Report for 1886, to 
indicate “ a return to the more normal rate of disposal 
of business, as compared ndth the exceptional efforts 
made in 1884.” To what causes this return may be attributable, it is not for us 
to enquire ; but it seems clear that there has been in 1886 a mai’ked diminution 
in the amount of work done, and a corresponding increase of arrears, on the 
Appellate Side, while on the Original Side the work has been somewhat inter- 
mittent. A change of some sort is imperative ; we shall now proceed to consider 
in what manner relief could be most effectually afforded, if the necessity of 
creating an Additional High Court Judge is to be obviated. 


Reduction op Woek on the Originae Side. 

27. We tliink that the Judge’s work on the Original Side is susceptible 
Judge’s work susceptible of of curtailment in several important particulars. A 

curtailment. great deal of work is now done by the Judge which 

might be — as in an English Court it habitually is — performed by a subordinate 
officer of the Court. The Acting Government Solicitor informs us that, in his 
opinion, fully half the Judge’s time is so occupied : and whether this estimate 
is excessive or not, there is no doubt that a very important fraction of the 
Judge’s time is occupied in matters which a Registrar or Clerk is perfectly 
competent to dispose of. 

28. One of these is the disposal of references to take accounts. We 
References to take Accounts. Tinderstand that it is the practice, whenever a decree 

for an account is made, for the account to be taken 
either by the Judge who made the decree, or by some other Judge, and that 
a very considerable portion of the Judge’s time is thus occupied in work, which 
a Ministerial officer would certainly be quite competent to perform. There 
is no such officer at Madras as a Commissioner of Accounts, and the conse- 
quence is that the whole of this work, for the discharge of which no judicial 
capacity is required, is thrown upon the Bench. 

29. This might be remedied by the creation of an officer, to be styled Com- 

missioner of Accounts, to whom all references to take 
sioncr of Accounts suggested. accounts ■woulci go for oisposal. The servicGS of the 

Registrar, or of the present Official Assignee, might 
be utilised for this purpose, and we understand from the Chief Justice that he 
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thinks the latter would he a proper oj0Seer for the post. It appears from the 
Administration Reports for 1884 and 1886 that one Judge’s time was thus 
occupied for 41 days in the one year and 40 days in the other. If this change 
had the effect of setting the Judge, thus employed, entirely at liberty, the 
saving would amount to one day’s work for every working week of the 
year, 

30. The office should he paid hy fees and should he self-supporting if not 
Appointmont to bo scif-sop. remunerative to Government. If the work continues 
poftine- as at present, an income of E500 per month would, 

prohahly, he considered a sufficient remuneration, and any fees in excess of 
that sum might he credited to Government. 


31. The recommendation which we made in connection with the Bombay 
Dhposni of Non-coatontioo. High Court (Scction A, paragraph 24) as to such 

suits. an amendment of section 637 of the Civil Proce- 

dure Code as would legalize the authorization of an officer of the Court for the 
disposal of non-contentious proceedings, is equally applicable to Madras. Such 
Q change would, apparently, affect nearly half the litigation of the Court, (a) 
We understand that some duties of this character have already been entrusted 
to the Registrar under this section, hut, the legality of such a procedure having 
been doubted elsewhere, it would he desirable to place it beyond the possibility 
of dispute. If the duty is not made over to him, it might be entrusted to the 
Oliief Judge of the Presidency Small Cause Court referred to below. 

32. An Insolvency Court now sits once a week. Much of the work in 

this Court is of the pettiest description, neither in 
Work of inBoivcnt Court. amount nor character calling for a tribunal of the im- 
portance of the High Court. We have satisfied ourselves that at least f our-fifths 
of it might vith safety be relegated to an officer of the standing of a Small 
31 Cause Court Judge. The list of insolvents of 1885, 
Shot" ^ 4 given in the margin, shows the class of persons who 

Tl”nacr/! ! 1 sought relief : the amount of the debts in respect of 

Unemployed . . • ^7 relief was sought iu 1885 was R8,05,694. We 

rccomTnmd tliat all cases up to BO, 000 sliall 1» tojisforrea to the Court u-hose 
creation we recommend below. 

33. There is another class of work of which we think the Court might 

advantageously be relieved. W e understand that a con- 
iiivcstiBfttions of Pauperism, portion of the Judge’s time on the Original 

Side is occupied by investigations, under section 409 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, into the circumstances of persons who cjaim to sue as paupers. The 
point to be ascertained is simply, whether the appheant does or does not possess 
m-operty to the amount of RIOO. To employ a High Court Judge upon it is 
a waste of iudioial power which, we think, should be put a stop to, by such a 

chan-o in the law as would either empower some inferior tribunal, such as a 

Small Cause Judge, to hold the enquiry and give a certificate of pauperism, 
or, -which seems to us the better plan, -empower the Court to authonse one 
of its officers, such as the Registrar or Deputy Registrar, to perform this duty 
as a g-i^crsi-judicial act. 


fal Of 438 snits disposed of in 1884 — 

' ' Suits PEncr.Kx. 

Witboiit contest . 201 or 45 ’89 
After contest . 237 or 64-11 


Of 370 suits disposed of in 1885 — 

Suits Pra cent. 
Without contest , 174 or 47*03 
After contest . 196 or 62-97 
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S4i. We now come to consider the question of the deshahility of trans- 
ferring a portion of the Original Jurisdiction of the 
Court, in certain classes of suits, to an inferior tribunal’. 
This project was first suggested by the Court itself and- has already been 
brought by the Madras Government to the notice .of the Government of India. 
It has, we understand, been generally approved and a Bill drawn to give it 
eSect.’ We recommend that the necessary legislation be forthwith taken in 
hand. The only question is as to the limit of valuation at wliich the transfer 
should take place. The Court’s proposal was to fix it at E2,600, but we would 
suggest the limit being raised to E5,000. 


SmnU nvim\ioro£ oiiginnlBiuts 
o£ high value. 


36. The value and number of the suits dealt with 
by the Court may be classified as under ; — 


R 


Amounts not exceedin 

g • * 



60 

1 

Exceeding S 

50 

and not exceeding . 



. 100 

3 

Do. 

100 

do. 



500 

30 

Do. ,, 

500 

do. 



1,00.0 

54 

Do. „ 

1,000 

do. 



. s,odo 

64 

Do. 

a,ooo 

do. 



a,500 

S3 

Do. 

a,5oo 

do. 



. 5,000 

83 

Do, „ 

5,000 

do. 



. 10,000 

48 

Do. „ 

10,000 

do. 



60,000 

37 

Do. „ 

50,000 

do. 



. 1,00,000 

3 

Exceeding 

• 

• • • • 



. 1,00,000 

8 

Value not estimable 

• « • • 



- 

4 

361 


From these figures, it appears that only 911 suits in 1884i were for amounts 
over E6,000, while 266 were for sums below that figm’e. Only 43 suits were 
for sums over S10,000. In 1885, the number of suits instituted for amounts 
over E6,000 was 136 ; those for less amount numbered 21 3. Supposing the 
jurisdiction up to E6,000 to be conferred on another tribunal, this would, 
we imagine, so materially relieve the Court as to make it perfectly easy for one 
Judge to dispose of the work on the Original Side. 

36. We found the Chief Justice not unwilling to entertain the suggestion 

that the limit should be placed at E5,000, and we re- 
Limifc o£ vaine for transfer. commend that it should be cai’efully considered. Pro- 

vision might, possibly, be made for giving a co-ordinate jurisdiction to the 
High Court and to the new Court in suits for amounts between E2,500, and 
115,000, power being in every case reserved to the High Court, either on the 
motion of the parties or at its own discretion, to take up any case, which it 
deems well to try before itself. 

37. The proposal of the Madras Government is that this work should be 
Transfer to Small Cause entrusted to the Chief Judge of the Presidency Small 

Court Judge. . Qause Court, another Judge being added to the staff of 

the Small Cause Court on a salary of E800. 

W^e are not satisfied that the 4 Judges of the Small Cause Court will be 
unable to dispose of this extra work without addition to their numbei*, but, 
if such an addition is found absolutely necessary, it would be economical, consi- 
dering that it obviates the creation of another High Court Judgeship. 

The proposal therefore commends itself to us as practical and economical, 
and we believe that there is no doubt that whatever o£B.cer is selected to 
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fill the post of Chief Judge in the Presidency Court would he competent to 
discharge, to the satisfaction of the public, the duties which it is proposed to 
lay upon him. 


Eflect of sacli transfer. 


38. The changes indicated above would, we think, render it practicable 
for a single Judge to dispose of all the remaining 
original work of every kind, including the Criminal 
Sessions, and thus to leave the two Appellate Benches to sit continuously with- 
out interruption. 


Work on the Appellate Side. 


39. We now proceed to consider the means by which the Appellate Side 
may be rendered more capable of keeping pace with the 
Relief of Appellate Side. nv'oi'k. We caunot overlook the prohahiUty that the 

Original Court, to which we propose to relegate the less important part of the 
original work, will tend to increase the number of regular appeals, and thus to 
impose a heavier task on the Appellate Bench. It is desirable, accordingly, to 
provide for lightening the work wherever it can be done without risk of a mis- 
carriage of justice. If the year 1886 be taken as a standard, we find the 
amount of work calling for disposal, and the amount disposed of, to have been 
as follows. 

40. The value and number of the appeals insti- 
tuted in 1886 are as follows : — 


Numlier of appeals and value. 


Not exceeding S 

10 


First 

appeals. 

• » » » 

Second 

appeals. 

61 

Do. 

»} 

50 


• ••• 

262 

Do. 


100 


1 

166 

Do. 

. 

3) 

600 


10 

324 

Do. 

3} 

1,000 


10 

95 

Dd. 

33 

2,500 


21 

71 

Do. 

33 

5,000 


. 41 

11 

Do. 

33 

10,000 


26 

1 

. Do. 

33 

1,00,000 


20 

. • 

Exceeding 

33 

1,00,000 


2 


Not capable o£ valuation 

• 

56 

135 




Total 

187 

1,115 


It win be seen that of 1,116 second appeals, 478 were for sums not exceeding 
ElOO, and 802 for sums not exceeding E600. The value of the property 
involved in first appeals — excluding two appeals for 21 lakhs and 8 lakhs 
respectively — was only 8 lakhs ; the value in second appeals E3,16,000. Of 
1,396 appeals from decrees and orders disposed of in 1885, 164 were rejected 
summarily or otherwise disposed of without trial and 174, though they came to 
trial, were not contested, leaving 1,068 appeals decided after contest. 


41. It does not appear that this number of cases, or even a number some- 
what in excess of it, represents a greater amount of 
Numtor not excessive. woi’k than two Benches sitting continuously can get 

through. The Chief Justice informed us that he calculated that he could on an 
average try 8 contested second appeals in one day. At this rate a single Bench 
would easily dispose of all the appeals of this class, leaving the other Bench 
less than one first appeal per diem to try in addition to the criminal appeals. 
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42. At the same time tho Court admits that business is falling into arrears, 

, „ , t , „ and that it is not keeping up with the influx of work. 

value to ciieapor tribunal. If fhis IS thc caso, and II the relief we have proposed on 
the Original Side does not remove the difiiculty, the only further remedy, which 
we can suggest, to avoid tho appointment of an additional Judge, is to be found 

either in a restriction of tho right of second appeal or in 
Suggestions. relegating the appeals for small amounts to a cheaper tri- 
bunal. If, for example, the limit were taken at 100 rupees, this would relievo 
the Com’t of 478 second appeals, and tho Com’t would, we should think, be 
easily able to cope with the residue. 

43. We do not propose to discuss tho subject at length on the present 
vniuntion of appeals not n occasion. The Chief Justice, though much impressed 

certain inaox. -with tlio smaflucss of the amounts, — sometimes only a 

few annas, — ^for which a second appeal is often brought, fears that thc removal 
of the second appeal would be unfavom-ably regarded by tho public, and might 
prove inexpedient. The Government is aware of the long and anxious consider- 
ation that the subject has received in Bengal and of the difficulties which have 
been experienced in carrying out tho desired reform. Whenever thc subject is 
taken up, attention must bo paid to the consideration that thc valuation of 
a suit is often, owing to the provisions of thc Court Bees Act, a very imperfect 
index to the real value of tho property in dispute, and especially so in Madras 
where the assessment, which regulates the valuation, often bears an infinitesi- 
mally small proportion to the value of land. 

The Gth November 1886. 


Section C.— EXPENDITURE OF THE CALCUTTA HIGH COURT. 

We began our enquiries into the administration and expenditure of the 

Pr.li„i„„ on tbo 21st May by addressing 

_ a letter to the Begistrar of tho Court, invitino- 
attention to certain points the chief of which were — ° 

(1) The question whether the original suits below B2,000 or S2 600 

in value and the less important. portion of tho insolvency work 
coifld, without risk of miscarriage or hardship, be transferred to an 
inferior Court ; 

(2) The advisability of authorising the Presidency Magistrates to dispose 

subject to the sanction of the High Court, of some of the 
simpler criminal cases now committed to the High Court for trial • 

(3) The fuller use of the powers of delegation conferred by Section G37 

of the Code of Civil Procedure ; and 

(4) The possibility of some simpler system than the present for trvin" 

he le^ important of the second appeals 'syhich now come to* the 
xligh Court. 

We requested the Hon’ble Judges to favour us with their opinion on these 
matters, and also to suggest any economies which their experience might suggest. 

. To this invitation the Court replied, in the Registrar’s letter Ho. 1-793 of 
CoD.o.a,ion declined by the 21st July 1886, declining, for tho reasons therein stated, 

rtWo,. f either to discuss the questions raised in our letter or to 

offer any suggestions of a like nature baying tbe same object in view 
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3. ^liis reply was forwarded to tlie Government of India in om* letter 
Discussion to to carriea on No, 432, dated the 8tli September 1886, in which we 

by Government of India, req[nested instructions as to the course which the Gov- 
ernment desired us to pursue. The Government replied that they had decided 
to discuss these matters in direct communication with the High Court, and we 
have, therefore, omitted them entirely from our present N ote. Eor this reason we 
make no mention of the communications which we have received from different 
Associations and Public Bodies regarding the powers and jurisdiction of the 
High Court, as those subjects are not touched upon in our remarks. 

4. The Chief Justice, in the course of an interview, with which he favoured 

us for the purpose of discussing the subject, informed 

Interview vritt Cbief Justice. m • j. ■ 

US that the question or improvements in the arrange- 
ment of Benches and in the general administration of the Court, with a view to 
economy and increased efficiency, has engaged his serious attention; that 
several important reforms as to the Benches had been commenced, and that 
others would, as experience allowed, follow, and that he deprecated any in- 
terference from without with the details of the Court’s organisation, while 
these changes were being carried out. He expressed a decided opinion that 
economy could be effected by a re-adjustment of the work of the Court, which 
would render possible’ a reduction in the number of the Judges ; but he con- 
sidered that the wisest plan would be for Government to leave the details of 
it in the hands of the Judges to carry out in the course of time, as opportunity 
and experience may suggest. 

6. "We have, however, considered it our duty, in pursuance of the instruc- 
Courso adopted by tho Com- tions of G9vernment, to draw up and submit such 
mittee. recommendations as have ocemTed to us in the course 

of our enquiries into the working of the High Court and the manner in which 
its officials are employed and paid ; but we have confined ourselves to questions 
of possible reductions in the number and cost of the establishment of the 
Court, and have only touched at the close of this Section on the possible in- 
crease in the fees levied on proceedings before the Com’t. The Chief Justice 
placed the Begistrars and officials of the Court at our disposal, and we received 
from these officers all the information and assistance we sought for. 


Work disposed of. 


■WOEK OF THE COIJET, 

6. We commence our remarks by a brief statement 
of the amount of work done by the High Court. 

The average amount of work disposed of by the Court on its Original Side, 
sitting as a Court of Birst Instance, has been annually during the last five years — 


Suits ........... 665 

Petitions for probate and letters of administration . . . 281 

Interlocutory applications ....... 1,810 

Applications for execution ....... 286 

Eeferences to take accounts, &c. . . . . . , 20 

Cases under tbe Insolvent Aet ....... 126 

Applications under the Insolvent Act ..... 1,050 

Sessions cases ......... 56 


The average time occupied each year in doing this work was as follows : — 
Bor the disposal of 665 original suits and all interlocutory and other 
applications, one Judge sat alone for 29 days, two Judges sat together for seven 
days, two Judges sat separately and simultaneously for 1Y6 days, and three 
Judges sat separately and simultaneously for three days, the whole being equi- 
valent to 404 days of one Judge’s time. , 
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Deduct Sundays 


Holidays 


62 

313 

00 

223 
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References for taking accounts, &c., occupied 26 days of one Judge. • 

The Insolvency work occupied 3V days of one Judge. 

The Criminal Sessions occupied 4di days of one J udge. 

The result may he thus stated : that the work of all kinds on the Original 
. ■ . 305 occupied 610 days of one Judge. In other 

words (there not being more than about 223 (o) 
working days in the year), the work done in the 
aggregate engaged the entire time of two Judges 
and 64< days of a third Judge’s time. 

The average amount of work disposed of by the Court on the Appellate 
Side annually during the last five years has been as follows 
C'lml — 

Appeals from Original Decrees 
„ „ Appellate Decrees 

„ „ Orders 

Appeals under Section 15 of the Letters Patent from decisions of 
Judges of tlie High Court . 

References to a Full Bench . 

Applications for Review 
Divorce Cases 

References under Section G17, Civil Procedure Code (Case stated 
hy Lower Court) ....... 

References under the Stamp Act . . . ’ . 

„ „ Legal Practitioners’ Act . 

„ „ Section 23, Civil Procedure Code, (jurisdiction) 

Applications to .appeal to Privy Council 
Ditto Miscellaneous, in Court 
Criminal — 

Appeals ..... 

References under Sections 307 and 341, Criminal Procedure Code 
References in Capital Cases . 

Revisions .... 


References to Full Bench 
Miscellaneous Orders in Court 

Ditto in Chambers 


351-8 

2,915 

394-6 

60 

8-8 

47-4 

2-2 

15-4 

2-0 

4 

5-4 

107-4 

1,531 

779 

25-2 

52-S 

G02-G 

1-2 

33-8 

898-2 


The average number of Benches, by which this work was disposed of, was 
4-448 sitting for 193-3 days. Each regular appeal, it is reckoned, takes on the 
average 6 hours for disposal : about 8 special appeals are disposed of in the day. 

The present custom of the Court appears to be to sit for five days in the 

siithpoiCcmta. On tlio Oinginal Side one 

Court sits always on Saturdays in Chambers, and fre- 
quently for references or to pass orders on the report in reference cases. On the 
Appellate Side the custom has of late yeai-s been for a Committee of Judges 
called the English Committee, to meet on Saturdays for the disposal of' the 
administrative work of the Court, and for the A ppellate Benches, not, as a rule,to 
sit. Recently the Court has not been entirely closed on Saturdays ; for instance 
in July last, on four Saturdays out of five, one or two Benches were sittiug. On 
the Original Side one Court sat last July throughout the month, and a second 
sat for ten days. In that month 12 J udges were employed besides the Chief 
Justice, and the average number of days that each was in Court was 21 J a ^^ys. 

7. The Budget Estimate for 1886-87 provided for the High Court in 

Number and cost of Judges. ®6,000 per month, 14 

Puisne Judges, of whom 7 at that time drew the old scale 
of pay R4,166|, and 7 were upon the new scale of E3,600 (not subject to 4 per 
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cent, deduction), tlie total amount provided for Judges’ salary being H6, 42,000. 
The Bench is at full strength when there are 14 Puisne Judges, but we may 
take it that the ordinary number is only 11 or 12. 

Strength and cost of estab- The particulars of the establishment are given in 

lishment. ' ‘ statements below : — 

High Court, Calcutta — Original Side. 

Ntmlers and Cost of Judicial Staff and Menisterial Mtablishnent. 



Hegistrar 

and 

General 

EEtabUsh* 

ment. 

Acconnt 

and 

Taxlnff 

Kstablleu- 

meuts. 

losolrcnt 

Court. 

Account* 

ant 

GcncraVa 

E6tabl)8b> 

ment. 

Transla* 
tora* De- 
partment. 

Chief 
Justice's 
Clerk and 
Record- 
Office. 

Clerfc of 
the Crown. 

Official 

Bedciver 

and 

Establish- 

ment. 

Sheriff. 

Superior Ofiicinls find Heads of 
Department* , 

R • 

1 1,876 

l(a)l,ObO 
1 750 

R 

■ 


R 

1 GOO 

R 

1 600 

R 

1 700 

R 

1 700 

R 

1 97 

(plus 
fees.) 

Clerks . . . • 

1 300 

2 H 398 
18 1,017 
13 K. 645 

1 (*) 400 
1 (e) 300 
3 (i) 61 
6(c) 220 


1 150 

3 133 


4 181 

1 18 

1 17 

■ 

1 200 

3 330 

1(d) 77 


BnilHts, Criers, Court-keepers, 
Ac. 

Judges’ Peons, Ac. 

2 130 


B 




B 


2 260 

17 1471 


B 

B 



B 



Cliaprasis, Daftaris, nnd Dur- 

18 142 

2(c) 15 




1 7 

4 35i 

3 24 


Sen aids . . . • 

4 . 28 



BB 






Total Mosintx 

C,432i 

099 

673 

301 

2,660 

723 

8911 

1,311 

678 

TOTAL YEARLY 

77,190 

n,9S8 

6,876 

3,612 

30,720 

8,676 

10,698 

16,092 

6.936 


(h) Clilcf Cle-k. (o' E>tab)i«)imcnl ol Tailng Officer, 

(e) EsUbliBbmcnt of Commtsaloner (or Accounts. . (lO Vcrnnculnr Department. 


High Court, Calcutta — Appellate Side. 

l^nmbers and Cost of Judicial Staff and Menisterial EstaUishmenf . 


OITiccrs nnd Heads of Depart- 
nients. 


Olerbs . 


Clerks, Vernacular ... 
Court-keepers, Dailifls, Criers, &c. 
Judges* Peons 

Chnprnsis, Peons, Durtvans, and 
Daftaris. 

Servants . . . ■ 


Totai. MoNiniiT 
TOTAL YEAELY 


Retristrar 
and Deputies. 

Bench Officers. 

Translolors. 

English rnd 
Vernacular 
Offices. 

Copyists. 

List and Privy 
Council 
Departments. 

1 1,700 

1 1,000 

1 600(a) 

, ( l.@ 600 

1 1 @ 560 

1 U 260 

2 @ 350 

22 D 3,696 


■ 

Vacancy of 
350 


2 0 360 

4D 688 

a 673 

2 GO 

1 D 125 

1 125 

15 1,137 

■i 

4 230 

4 198 

• 



1 200 

30 935 

7 ' 318 





mm 






40 340 


. 




61 475 






49 306 



3,200 

4,611 

4,456 

4,893 

3,681 

778 

38,400 

58,092 

m 

68,716 

44,172 
+ 11,000 
for extra 
copyists 

9,336 


VOL. n. 


(a) Rises to 11700. 


N 
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A large niiml)er of the employes are upon progressive salaries ; in these 
cases we show their pay as it stood upon 1st April last, and we have indicated 
the principal eases hy letters which are to be interjireted as follows : — 


A 400 rising to 600 
B 250 „ 350 

0 150 „ 250 

D 120 „ 200 

E 100 ,, 120 


R 

P 80 rising to 100 
G 50 „ 70 

H 150 „ 200 

K These men are copyists. 


Comparison with Budget 
Estimate. 


9. The total cost, shown in the above statements, 
comes to — 


Eor J udges .... 

„ Original Side Establishment 
„ Appellate Side do. 


R 

6,42,000 

1,72,788 

2,73,188 


Tctai . 10,87,976 


The Budget Estimate for the salaries of the Judges agrees with the above 
figure, EG, 4(2, 000. 

The Budget Estimate for the charges of the Original Side is made up 
thus — 


Total Estimate ..... 
Deduct the following items not included in our statements— 
Contingencies . . . 24,200 

less Savings . . . 2,830 

Net amount corresponding to the above details of 
1,72,788 


H 

1,05,000 


21,870 

1,73,680 


Eor the Appellate Side we have the following similar comparison 


Total Estimate 

Deduct the following items not included in our statements 
Contingencies 1,440 + 8,000 + 8,000 17,440 

Deduct Savings . . . 5,632 

Net amount corresponding to the above details of 
2,73,188 ...... 


R 

2,90,000 


11,808 

2,78,192 


10. Against this expenditure are to he set the receipts(o) from litigation 
Receipts. in the High Court, which in 1884i amounted to— 


Commission of Accountant General 

Do. on sales by Registrar . 

Do. of Official Receiver 

Eines 

Stamp fees — Original Side . . . , 

Do. Appellate Side 


R 

. 11,842 

. 15,413 

. 24,344 

120 

. 1,78,884 
. 2,18,621 

- 

Total 

. 4,49,224 


Net expenditure. , expenditm'e, accordingly, was about 

E6,40,000. 

(a) See pura. 12 of the Administration Report, Statement Sin the Appendix. 
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The Registrar : his duties. 


Estabi/ISHMBNT — Originai. Side. 

11. Tlie ministerial business of the Court, on the 
Chief Officers. Original Side, is conducted and supervised by the officials 

noted below — 

Salary per mensem. 

H 

Registrar, Mr. R. Belcliambcrs ...... 1,875 

Cliief Clerk, Mr. Fink ....... 1,000 

Assistant Registrar, Mr. Ttemeariie ..... 750 

12. The Registrar’s duties embrace those which, previous to the introduc- 
tion of the Civil Procedure Code, were divided between 
the Prothonotary and Registrar. He takes references 

made to him by the Court, and performs the duties of Tasini Officer and 
Accountant General. He has charge of all work relating to testamentary, 
intestate, admiralty, and matrimonial jurisdiction. He settles and signs 
all matters of process, issues commissions to witnesses, settles decrees and 
all matters connected with sales ordered by a decree, and takes charge 
of sums paid or deposited on sales which he conducts, and of monies 
which the Court directs to be paid to him. He settles grants of probate 
and letters of administration, sees that the proper fee is paid, and takes 
administration bonds. On Saturdays the Registrar is occupied with sales 
ordered by the Court, which he personally conducts, A portion of the refer- 
ence work is taken by the Assistant Clerk, Baboo Grish Chunder Banerjee, 
who is Commissioner for Accounts. A few of the references are taken by the 
J udges themselves, 

13. "We think it probable that, if any non-contentious business is made 

to be rovided Registrar, in addition to the work he now 

if (idditiomii work is giveu has, it will he ueccssary to strengthen his hands either by 

giving him additional assistance, or by placing his chief 
subordinates, the Chief Clerk and Assistant Registrar, more entirely at his 
disposal for reference and account work. We have borne this possibility in 
mind in the suggestions which follow. 

14. This officer attends in the first Criginal Court and takes a verbatim 

record of the evidence. He also records a memorandum 
The Chief Clerk : Ins duties, proceedings in the minute book of the Court, marks ' 

and takes charge of exhibits, and records all such orders and judgments as are de- 
livered by the Court orally either in suits or motions. He attends the Judge in 
Chambers from 10-30 to 11 a.h., and draws up all the orders then passed for the 
Judge’s signature. He also acts as Chief Clerk of the Insolvency Court, makes a 
note°of orders passed therein, and performs other like duties when the Insolvency 
Court is sitting. 

15. The employment of a highly-paid officer for the purpose of taking 

down the evidence appears to he open to question on 

Apparently overpaid. the grouuds of ecouomy. We Understand that the task 
of takino' down the evidence and not in short-hand, is considered to 

require an official of some skill and experience. It seems, however, difficult to 
believe' that it is not possible to obtain, in a place like Calcutta, persons 
well qualified to perform such a duty with integrity and skill at a salary lower 
than B1,000 per month ; and, on the other hand, it is obvious that an official 
of professional training and experience, such as the Chief Clerk, might he more 
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usefully employed in more important duties than the mechanical task of writ- 
ing down what a witness or the Interpreter says. 

16 Wefind that the record of the evidence is occasionally made by the Assist- 
ant Clerk of the Account Department, Baboo Grish 

Possible economy. chunder Banerjee, an officer on BdOO per mensem, 
and that no fault is found ndth his performance of tliis duty. We think, 
therefore, that the Honourable Chief Justice miglit he invited to consider 
whether provision might not he made to provide the Original Courts with 
officers to take down the evidence at lower rates than those now enjoyed 
by the Birst Clerk and the Assistant Registrar. If any such change as made 
in the procedure of the Court as is referred to in. our 13th paragiaph, whereby 
the work of the Judges would be lessened and additional labour be thrown upon 
the Registrar, it might he desirable that the Chief Clerk should he employed 
in assisting him. 

17. The present incumbent of the office of Assistant Registrar was originally 

Clerk to the Chief Justice. He attends in the Second 
Original Court when two Courts are sitting, and takes 
down the evidence in like manner as the Chief Clerk 
does for the First Court. When a Second Original Court is not sitting, he 
appears to have no emjdoyment beyond some formal and mechanical duties. 
The same remarks apply as in the preceding paragraph. If it be possible to 
provide at a cheaper rate for the recording of tlie evidence, the post of an 
Assistant Registrar would seem to be unnecessary ; but till the present incum- 
bent can be appointed to some other post, he might he utilised in the reference 
and account work under the Registrar, for which he would appear to he 
especially fitted, as he is a professional accountant. 

18. The Original Criminal work of the Court has, on the average of the 
last five years, occupied one Judge for 41- days’ sittings. 
On these days the Clerk of the Crown attends in 
Court, has charge of the Jury arrangements, reads 

out the charges to the prisoners, and performs similar ministerial du- 
ties. His other duties are to prepare the Jury list, to transact any 
correspondence which may arise in connection with trials, and to put the 
charges sent up by the Committing Magistrate into a strictly formal shape. 

1 Head Assistant at Bioo. For these duties the Clerk of the Crown receives a 

3 Clerks at R40, 18, 16. 

3 Menials, 827-8. Salary of R700 per month, and he has the establish- 

ment marginally noted, the annual cost of which is R2,298. 


Clerk of the Crown 
duties and cost. 


: bis 


19. It appears to us that the cost of this office is disproportioned to the 
Cost excessive. importance of the services rendered. It amounts to 
R243 per day of- sessions and R191 per case tried. 
The duties of the Clerk of the Crown were unquestionably more onerous 
in former years. The course of recent legislation has greatly lessened 
the number of cases committed to the High Coui't for trial. ‘More- 
over, the task of providing for the literal accuracy of the indictment 
was of importance when, as under the old English law, a mistake was fatal 
to t le case, and it was difficult, owing to the elaborate and technical shape 
of the indictment. Hnderthe present Indian law it is neither difficult, nor 
m one sense, important, because if, in the course of the trial, the charge is found 
to be maccurate, the J udge can, up to the last moment, amend it. Moreover, 
t e orm of charge is so simple that if the Magistrate does his ‘work loroperly, it 
ought not to require amendment. 
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20. Several suggestions have been made or have occurred to us as to the 

way in which this officer could be best utilised, 
with c?owTpros“utOTr'’'’°” appointment might be abolished, the 

duty of the preparation of the Jury list and the 
balloting for the Jury being taken by the Begistraror one of his subordinates, 
that of arraigning the prisoners, taking charge of the exhibits, and carrying on 
the duties in Court, by some other official of' the Court, while the Standing 
Counsel, as Crown Prosecutor, should have the work of revising the charge. 
We see no practical difficulty in this arrangement, provided that the Registrar’s 
office be kept at a sufficient strength to meet the additional duties thus thrown 
upon it, and that care be taken that the task of preparing the Jury list and con- 
ducting the ballot for Jurors be entrusted to an officer of sufficient standing to 
guarantee the proper discharge of these important duties. 

21. Another suggestion is that the office of Deputy Sheriff should be amal- 


or with Deputy Shei iff. 


Views o£ Chief Justice. 


gamated with that of Clerk of the Crown, a single 
officer having charge of the process and execution 
business now performed by the Deputy Sheriff as well as those of Clerk 
of the Crown. There seems to be no obvious objection to this arrange- 
ment; but the work of Deputy Sheriff could not suitably be done by a 
Barrister, so that any such amalgamation must wait till the present incumbent, 
who is a Barrister, retires. Moreover, we doubt whether these two offices 
would afford sufficient employment for the whole time of an officer, since 
the Deputy Sheriff’s work hardly takes more than one hour a day. 

22. We find, however, that the Honourable the Chief Justice is opposed to 
either of these suggestions, and considers that the 
work of Clerk of the Crown could not be done by any 

officer of less standing than at present, and that the office is not overpaid. 

23. The office hands, however, employed under the Clerk of the Crown, 

appear to have very little to do except for the 
Establishment not fully isyeek before and after Sessions, as well as during the 
SessioBs itself : with six Sessions a year this accounts 
for about 19 weeks of their time, leaving them comparatively unemployed 
for more than half the year. Some occupation should be found for them ; 
and, if nothing else can be suggested, they could at least be utilised in copying 
work, displacing, during the time they are at leisure, the copyists who are 
taken on merely as section-writers and who have no permanent tenufe. At 
present, not only do the clerks do next to nothing for two-thirds of the year, 
but the copying of the evidence in the Sessions cases, which is required for the 
Judge and Prosecuting Counsel, is not done by them, but by other copyists at 
the cost of Government. The preparation of the briefs for the Prosecuting 
Counsel is done in the office of the Government Solicitor. 

Official Eeceiver. 24*. The Official Receiver has a salary of B700 

per month and the establishment marginally noted. He acts as Receiver 

in all cases when ordered by the Court, and the 
Court generally does so order when one of the 
parties is non siii juris, or the parties cannot agree 
in nominating a Receiver. A commission of 6 per 
cent, is charged on all sums that come info his 
hands, which is credited to Government. The net 
receipts for the last nine years are as foUows : — 


Head Assistant 
4 Clerks at 160, 60, 40, 40 1 
2 Copyists at 26 each . •} 
Cashier 

2 Vernacular Clerks at 20 
and 16. f 

1 Sealer at 12. . J 

2 Peons at 8 and 7 . 1 

1 Dafatri at 9 . > 

2 Menials at 7 and 3 


B 

200 

330 

30 

47 

24 

10 


641 


ToTAi. Cost 

per mensem, 

- 1877-79 

1880-82 
1883-85 


Average per annum. 

5,372 

11,493 

16,713 
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It will be seen that tbe income of the office has considerably increased, 
and we have no doubt that it is possible to stUl further augment these receipts. 

25 . One way of increasing the receipts would he to make recourse to this 
office compulsory : and we consulted the Court and the 
anf'rsipL'orSiTe- Receiver on the propriety of such a suggestion. The 
ceiver. High Court replied (13th September 1886) that it was 

impossible to make it compulsory where the parties agree in wishing that some 
other person should act as Receiver; but that, if the Court had power to inereasc 
the establishment from time to time, the Judges would be able to make over to 
him many cases which at present he cannot take up for want of sufficient office 
assistance. The Official Receiver entertains the same opinion, but in the 
following extract from his letter of 25th September 1886, he makes several 
suggestions as to alterations in procedure, by the adoption of which his office 
would become more popular and more efficient, and limitations would be placed 
on the holding of Receiverships by private persons. 

'^But while I am of opinion that it would not be advisable to make recourse to the 
Receiver of the High Court compulsory in every ciise in which a Receiver is appointed, I think 
that the business of his office would be largely increased and the office itself made more remu- 
nerative to the Government, if the following suggestions, or some of them, were adopted ; — 
(a) That in any suit in which the services of a Receiver are required, the Court should 
refuse to appoint any person other than the Official Receiver, unless (1) all 
parties to the suit are sui juris ; (3) all parties are agreed as to the person to be 
appointed j and (3) the Court considers that for some pavticuiar reason, it would 
he to the advantage of all parties that such person should bo appointed Receiver, 
(i) That in all cases, in which a private person is appointed a Receiver, the Court should 
• insist upon his giving sufficient security for the due performance of his duties. 

This rule might perhaps be relaxed or waived iu a case in which the Receiver 
was himself beneficially interested in the estate. 

(o) That no Government officer, other than the Official Receiver, should bo appointed 
Receiver in any suit, unless he was himself, in his individual or official capacity, 
a party to such suit. 

{d) That the remuneration and allowances of a private Receiver should not be greater 
than those charged by the Official Receiver. 

(e) That more elasticity should be given to tbe office of the Receiver of the High 
Court. The office is short-handed, and the permanent staff is unable properly to 
cope with the work. It has, therefore, become necessary to engage extra clerks 
to carry on the work of the larger estates, the pay of such clerks being charged 
against the estates for wdiich they are employed. The cost of administering larire 
estates is thus considerably increased. If power were given to the Court to give 
temporary sanction, pending receipt of the sanction of Government, to the em- 
ployment of extra clerks when required, the efficiency of the office would be 
increased, its administration of estates would be less costly to the owners, and 
thus it would become more popular with litigants. 

Again, the present hard-and-fast rule of charging a fixed and unvarying commission of 
five per cent, on all monies and property received, irrespective of the nature of the property 
and of the trouble and responsibility involved in its management, should be abolished, and a 
sliding scale of commission should be substituted, varying from (say) two to ten per cent. 

(/) The costliness of administration by a Receiver is greatly increased by the limitation 
of his powers, which imposes upon him the necessity of frequent application to 
the Court for leave to file suits, to pay off debts, to borrow money to execute 
extensive repairs, to gr.ant long, leases, &c., &c. A great saving of expense 
might often be effected by giving the Receiver larger powers, and a wider discre- 
tion. This, I think, <might be effected without any change in the law, if the 
order of appointment followed the words of section 503 of the 'Civil Procedure 
Code, and gave the Receiver “ such powers as the owner himself has.'' This, 
after all, is not greater power than is now possessed by other public officers, such 
as the Administrator General, the Official Assignee, and the Official Trustee. It 
does not seem to be too extensive power to entrust to a public officer such as the 
Receiver of the High Court, whose work is carried on under the supervision of 
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tlie Court, and who is under heavy security to the Government. And if tlic Court 
were to grant these full powers onlj' to the Official Receiver, and to impose the 
present restrictions upon all private Receivers, the superior efficiency and econo- 
■ my of administration by the former officer would, I believe, become so marked 
as to attract to bim an increased number of eases, prohabl}' .all eases in which 
there was not some very special reason for the appointment of another Receiver. 

These proposals we do not think it our duty to examine closely, hut 
they appear to us prima facie to be reasonable, and if the Government of 
India approve them, they might he recommended to the consideration of the 
High Court. The one marked ( e) is a corollary to the proposal made by the 
Court itself as to greater elasticity in the strength of the establishment employ- 
ed, It appears that at present, if there is an estate which the parties desire to 
make over to the Official Receiver, and which he is willing to take charge of, hut 
is prevented from so doing by the fact that his office is already fully occupied, 
the only way in which he can get over the difficulty is by arranging with the 
parties that the estate shall pay for extra establishment, besides paying the 
usual commission. It is obviously unfair that the estate should be compelled 
to incur this doilble payment, and, at the same time, inexpedient that the Govern- 
ment should lose the commission that would he earned, if the Official Receiver 
took charge of the estate : provided that any definite standard of work can he 
adopted, so that Govei*nment may he satisfied that the establishment is fully 
Worked and is not needlessly increased, the suggestion is one which should cer- 
tainly he accepted, the Court being allowed to appoint temporary establishment 
as there is need; such temporary establishment would he dispensed with, when 
its services are no longer required. 

26. The cases in which it is urged that resort to the Official Receiver can- 
not be made compulsory are (1) those in which the 
6on°tcfofficbil"Recei^r migW husincss is of a technical character, like the carry- 
bemade couipulsovy. shop, and an expert is required; (2) those in 

which the parties, being stii juris, though unable to agree as to the right to 
the property, agree to the appointment of a person who shall take charge 
of it during the suit, and ask the Court to appoint him. The objection 
on the first case seems to us valid, hut we are not equally convinced 
of the streno'th of the second objection ; and in any case we think that the 
application ot the parties should he refused, when the person, whom they want 
to appoint, is an official connected in any way with the Court. Many lucrative 
Receiverships now go to Government officials, in their private capacity, mainly 
because their official position is a guarantee for their integrity ; and in these 
cases the commission, which would be earned by the Official Receiver for the 
State is earned by another Government official for himself. The practice 
of the Court officials taking Receivershiiis has recently, we learn, been prohibited, 
except in a single instance in which special considerations applied. But we 
think that the rule should apply to other officials, and that such officers as the 
Administrator General and Official Trustee should not he allowed for the future 
to accept Receiverships, and thus to divert work which might otherwise find 
its way to -the Official Recei^ er. 

27. The Official Receiver is at present also officiating as Official 
Assignee. That office is paid entirely by commission, 
Official Ai-signee: his cm- I’cceipts arc estimated at E16,00t) or El?, 000 

■ pioymeut and duties. Official Assignee gives sconvity, one 

lakh of rupees, and two sureties in half a lakh of rupees. The number of 
insolvent estates which come into his hands is about 130 a year, of which about 
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60 to 66 per cent, have practically no assets whatever. There are now 7 l 0 estates 
actually under administration. Tlic entire amount invested in Government 
funds on aecount of these estates is 1116,39,800, of Avhich about three and a half 
lakhs belong to estates which have been so long imclaimed that there is now 
little likelihood of any claimant appearing. The intere.st, whicli accrues on this 
fund, is appropriated, first, to paying the cost of the cstahli.shmcnt, rent and 
contingencies, audit fees, advertisements and other such charges ; any surplus is 
re-invested either in the “Office Charges Ecservo Account” or “ Interest 
Reserve Account.” Tlicse two accounts have respectively 3189,500 and 
El,30,400 to their credit. The establishment consists of 20 clerks, 8 cashiers 
and collecting clerks, and 12 menials, and costs R1,83J< per mensem. Sotne 
of the salaries appear high and arc possibly open to reduction. 


28. "We have the same difficulty here, a.s wo expressed in the Bombay 
Possible cirect of tho new Section of this Chapter, in making propos.als regarding 
Insolvency Law. office, hccausc of the Uncertainty which attends 

the form which the new Bankruptcy Law will ultimately take and the 
effect it will produce. If it passes in its present form much quasi-judieial 
work will be imposed on tho Official Assignee : hut if, at the same time, im- 
prisonment for debt is abolished, it is probable that most of the smaller estates 
which now come into the Insolvent Court would cease to come. But however 
Amalgamation with oiiiciai this may be, it is clear that the work of the Official 
Receiver and that of the Official Assignee arc very cog- 
nate in character, and that the two establishments cover to some extent the 
same ground, and the work could be done at a cheaper rate by a single com- 
bined establishment. "Wo think it worth considemtion, whether the tivo 
offices might not be amalgamated, the establishment as well as the official 
being paid by Government, and tho commission earned being received by 
Government, which should also have the control of the fund arising from 
the investment of the proceeds of Insolvent estates. Two points seem to 
us clear: one that tho officer performing the combined duty should give 
his whole time to the work, as it is hardly necessary to point out the inconve- 
niences which may arise if an officer is paid by a monthly salary and is not 
expected to devote his whole time to the duty, which is the case with the 
Official Receiver now ; tho other that he should be paid partly by a fixed salary 
and partly by a share in the commission, as the earnings of tho office must de- 
pend to a large extent on the zeal of the officer in charge. 


29. Tho duties of the Sheriff, with the exception of that of preceding the 
Offlcoof Sheriff to bo honor- Judge iuto Court at the Criminal Sessions and sitting for 
siferifftobepSdforbyGov^ a few miiiutes in Court, are entirely performed by the 

Deputy Sheriff, who shares the Sheriff's emoluments 
and gives him an indemnity bond against claims made upon him in his 
H official capacity. The amount of fees and poundage 
drawn by tho Sheriff of late years is given in tho 
margin, in addition to which the Sheriff receives d 
salary of Rl,167-9 per annum. We think that the 
course recommended in the case of the other High 
Courts should be followed here, and that the post of Sheriff should become 
purely honorary, or else should be deemed to bo sufficiently remunerated 
by the monthly salary attached to it, while the fees should be credited 
to Government. The attendance of the Sheriff at the Sessions is unnecessarv. - 


1880-81 

1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 

1884 - 85 


12,703 

16,073 

13,609 

13,800 

10,600 
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The work of the Deputy Sheriff could he performed by a permanent Govern- 
ment officer, who might, as we have already suggested, he the Clerk of the 
Crown or the Chief Clerk (supposing him to be relieved of the work of 
recording evidence in Civil Suits) or any other officer in the establishment 
who can spare from his other duties about an hour a day, which is all that the 
Deputy Sheriff’s work entails. 


30. The Chief Justice, however, considers that, if this change were made, 

, ^ . the lugli rate of fees now charged could not be 

Views of Chief Justice. . . r , ,, j j. j • • 

maintained, as they are supposed to derive their justi- 
fication from the personal liability of the Sheriff to be sued for damages by 
any aggrieved party, a liability which would not exist in the case of a 
Government official. This doctrine of the personal responsibility of the Sheriff 
appears to us to be of somewhat doubtful applicability, and in any case we 
think that the principle, which governs all similar cases, should be applied here, 
and the fees should ' be so fixed as to cover all the costs of the establishment, 
both direct and incidental. At present the Government incurs a considerable 
expenditure both for the Sheriff’s salary and for his office. 

Sheriffs ostiWishmciit as 31. The Sheriff’s office is composed as follows 

paid Govcmiuent. 

2 Shoritt’s officers (EailiCs) @ 150 & 100 . 

3 Jemadars aud naib jemadars @ 16, 10, and 8 . , 

lo Serving peons @ G . . . 

4 Orderly peons for Sheriff and Deputy Sheriff @ 7 and 

Justice’s clerk @ 8 . . 

2 Durwans for Sheriff’s Office and 1 for gate @ 8 . . 

2 Do. for Chief Justice’s private residence @ 7 

2 Ahdars to give water to witnesses, &c. 

3 Permanent punkah-pullers for Judge’s Chamhers througl 

months @ 7 . . 

Necessaries for the Sheriff’s office (sanctioned in 1885) 

Do. for Bengali Department of Sheriff’s Office 


1 for Chief 


bout the 12 


(ditto) 


S 

250 

34 

90 

86 
24 
14 
12 ■ 

21 

52-4 

3-6-6 


5S6-10-6 


Besides these salaries, the Bailiffs get R16 for each arrest and E4 for 
each other process, and the 15 serving peons get B2 on each process. If these 
fees are continued, they should be credited to Government. 

32. Beo-arding this office, we suggest that the pay of the Bailiffs seems unne- 
Paytooliigh-ltablislinient cessarily high; the number of process-serving peons 
excessive. should be revised with reference to the number of pro- 

cesses they have to serve, on a principle corresponding to that which the 
nigh Courts have laid doum for Mofussil Courts. The three durwans for the 
office seem unnecessary, considering the large number of menial servants 
entertained for that purpose and summarised in para. 50, and the two durwans 
for the Chief Justice’s house could probably be dispensed with. The three 
punkah-pullers need not be permanently entei’tained, but should be taken on 
with the other hot weather establishment and charged to contingencies. The 
o-rant made in 1835 for necessaries probably applied^ to conditions which 
have long since passed away, but some such grant for minor office necessaries, 
which come elsewhere under the head of "Contract contingencies,” is reqmred, 
and it is only needful to enquire into the details of this expenditure and revise 

the amount. 


VOL. II. 


O 
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33 We are informed tliat, besides the establishment aUowed by Govern- 
\n-i f ment, the Deputy Sheriff keeps up an establishment 

£av mt o£ fees. d^Yotod entirely to tlie 'worJi of tlie Slieniis Onice, 

the cost of which is over E600 per month. If the Office of Deputy Sheriff is 
made a salaried one, as we propose, this will have to be looked into ; but 
considering that in Madras the Sheriff’s Office consists of 10 Olerks and 
Bailiffs on°Ed22, with peons costing E52, while in Bombay the Sheriff em- 
ploys 11 Clerks and Bailiffs on E660, and 29 peons on S270, it seems hardly' 
probable that an establishment costing E600 -f E536, or El, 136, ean be 
required in Calcutta. 

Establishment — Appellate Side. 

34. The staff of officers on the Appellate Side is as 
follows : — ' 

R 

1,700 

1.000 

500 


Chief OfBcers 


Registiar 
Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 


The Eegistrar, who is always a Civilian, is responsible for the supervision and 
control of the whole ministerial establishment on the 
The Registrar. Appellate Side. The Court’s correspondence with the 

Government of India, the Local Government, and, so far as it is of an adminis- 
trative character, the subordinate Courts, passes through him under the 
immediate supervision of the Judge in charge of “the English Department.” 
He signs all letters, warj'ants and orders other than judicial, issued on the 
Appellate Side, taxes costs, and is in charge of the accounts of the Court. 

35. The Deputy Eegistrar, Mr. J. H. Belchambers, is in charge of the judicial 
The Deputy and 'Assistant Correspondence and work of the Court; the appeals, 

Registrar. applications and references pass through his hands ; 

all judicial orders passed by the Court are drawn up by him ; judgments 
are signed by him, and he conducts the correspondence in the Judicial 
Department. The Assistant Eegistrar is in special charge of the English 
Department. He draws E600 rising to E700, and supervises a small office of 20 
men, costing E2,362 per month. The Head Assistant of -this office draws E350 
and is occupied with correspondence. Another Assistant is Head of the Criminal 
Branch, on E300. The Head Assistant has under him a Drafter on E200, 
an Accountant on E250, and four other highly-paid Clerks drawing ElOO 
and over. We think the Chief Justice might be asked to consider whether, 
for an office of this kind, a Head Clerk on E350 is not sufficient, and 
whether there is need of an Assistant Registrar on a salary of E500 rising to 

Reduction of saiaiy of As- E700 ovci’ him ; and also whether some reduction caimot 
sistontRegistrai. effected in the salaries. 

36. We understand that the salary of the Assistant Eegistrar was originally 
Possible economies in estab- a fixed salary of E600, but was allowed to rise by 

^ annual increments to E700 with reference to the special 

qualifications of a particular incumbent. In any case, therefore, supposing 
our view that the Assistant Eegistrar can be dispensed with not to be 
accepted, his successor should only receive a fixed salary of E500. 

37. The staff of Bench Officers consists of six Bench 
Clerks and two Assistant Bench Clerks, six Peshkars, 
seven Mohurirs, and two Eeaders. 


Number and cost of Bench 
Clerks. 
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The pay of the Bench Clerks is as marginally noted. 

Court, 
down 
verbal 
Court, 


4 Bench Clerks on HGOO. 

1 Ditto on 11660. 

1 Ditto on 11250 to 350, pre-sont pnj 11260. 

2 Assist.int Bench Clerks @ S150 to 250, present pay 31200 & 

EICO. 

It should be noted that at the revision of 1881 the sanctioned salary 
for Bench Clerks was fixed at, 2 @ H3a0 to 450 and 3 @ E250 to 360 ; 
but as these men were already of old standing and drawing more 
than tbo maximum, the now scale was not applied to them. The 
Peshkars were fixed at 1 @ R200, 2 @ R160, 2 @ RlOO ; they actually 
drawRlSl, R181,R17G, RMI.RIOO and RlOO respectively. The 
Mohurirs were fixed, 3 @ R60 and 4 @ R40. One additional Bench 
Clerk, Pesbkar, and Mohurir were entertained in 1885, when three 
additional Judges were temporarily appointed. 


generally employed in drawing up decrees, which 
sitting in Court, have not time to do. The senior 
the Privy Council Appeal Department. 


One attends in each 
His duty is to take 
in short-hand the 
judgments of the 
to copy these out, 
and submit them to the 
J udge for signature, and to 
prepare the decrees based 
thereon. The two Assistant 
Beuch Clerks on occasion 
attend in Court in place of 
the Bench Clerk ; they are 
the Bench Clerks, who are 
of these is now in charge of 


38. As there are only five Appellate benches, there is always a margin of one 
, , Bench Clerk and two Assistants available in cases of 

Reduction recommended. . , , , . -rrr j-i • i • 

sickness or other vacancies. Vve thmk that this margin 
is unnecessarily large, and that one Bench Clerk might be reduced, and 
particularly so if, as appears likely, the number of benches will in future 
be less than five. The Chief Justice expressed to us his agreement in the 
view that the number of Bench Clerks should be so fixed as to supply one 
Bench Clerk for each sitting bench, with a small margin to provide for sickness 
and other accidents. The extra Peshkar and Mohurir, appointed on account 
of the three additional Judges, should also be dismissed} if the number of Judges 
falls back to its old level. 


39. Each Bench Clerk has a Peshkar, whose duty it is to enter on the day’s 
,, . list the cases to be heard, to take charge of the records 

Peshkars and Mohurirs. , ,,,. , 

during the hearing, and to read out vernacular papem 
when necessary. There is a Nagri and an Urdu reader; and there are 
seven klohurirs, whose duty it is to receive the file from the record-room 
and take charge of it. At least some of these men ought to be able to read 
Hagri and Urdu, and if this is arranged for, those two Eeaders would seem to be 
superfluous. 

' 40. The Translation Department on the Original Side consists of a Head 

Translation Department, Interpreter and Translator at R600, three Translators at 
Original Side. ' B400, and One at E200, besides a stafE of 1 6 men who act 

as Eeaders, Copyists, and Examiners, The head Translator is of European extrac- 
tion and knows Bengali and Persian ; one of the three on E400is a European ; the 
rest are IQatives. Their duty is to interpret in Court, one Interpreter being 
always present in each Civil Court and two in Criminal Sessions. They have also 
to translate all vernacular documents intended to be used on the Original Side. 


Translation Dopartmont, , 41. On the Appellate Side the staff is all Native and 
Appellate Side. jg constituted thus ; — 


2 Senior Translators at SSSO-eacli. 

22 Translators atE120to2U0. 

2 Moliurire sit USD each. 

The duty of this Department is to translate, the papers required for the 
Paper-books in Special Appeals, and to forward copies of the translation in cases 
below E60, to the Superintendent of Copyists', and, in cases above E60, to 
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the Government Central Press. It also translates vernacular papers connected 
with Criminal Appeals and References, vernacular petitions, and forms of 
statements prescribed for the Lower Courts. 

The pleadings and judgments of the Courts below, the grounds of appeal, 
and the essential exhibits are embodied in a compilation, styled the Paper-book, 
the cost of the preparation of which is defrayed by the parties in the ease of 
Regular Appeals, by Government in the case of Special Appeals under R60, 
which are not printed, and in cases over E50 it is divided on a scale by which, 
approximately, two-thirds are borne by Government and one-third by the party. 

42. The Translators are expected to produce a minimum of 18,000 words 

per mensem, or 720 words a day, taking 25 days to 
Picscribed Bcaie of work. month, but the statistics of three months In 

1886 show that this minimum is somewhat exceeded. In Bombay the task 
is 400 words per diem, and we have pointed out that this is excessively 
light; in Madras it is 910 words a day. Taking the average pay of 
the Calcutta Translators at R180 per mensem, the task in Calcutta would give a 
rate of 100 words per rupee. We have been informed that the amount of work 
done by these men is, as a fact, far less than that done by the Translators who 
are paid by piece-work ; and that it is the practice to count, not the vernacular 
words translated, but the number of worlds in the English translation, which are 
usually about 60 per cent, mere than the vernacular words. 

43. We have enquired the rates at w’hich the Asiatic Society gets its 

translation work done. This work consists of trans- 

Cost of tvoik excessive. . ^ • t ‘j t i * 

lations of classical writers, made by the most accom- 
plished linguists in India, for the use of the learned world, to be circulated 
by the Society to the principal European Orientalists and Universities. 
We find that the rale, which the Society pays, is R3 for every demi-octavo 
page, which comes on an average to about 320 words. This is lower 
than the rate paid by the High Court for work of a simpler kind, requiring 
less scientific training, and nothing but acquaintance with the vernacular and 
with certain classes of technical terms. We recommend that the Chief Justice 
be invited to consider whether the task exacted of the Translators might not 
be increased, at least to the Madras average, and whether, in the case of future 
appointments, the pay should not be reduced. 

44. Again, while the translation work is paid for at too high a rate by 

Charge to Suitors too low. Government, it is charged for at too low a rate to suitors. 

The rate at which parties pay is one rupee for 200 words, 
besides an optional examining fee of one rupee for 400 words when the parties 
require the Paper-book to be examined by a sworn examiner. The parties, 
accordingly, so far as the permanent staff is employed, defray less than half the 
actual cost. The rate of charge ought, we think, to be raised to such a point 
as would make the fees commensurate with the expenditure actually involved. 
To do this would only be to revert to a practice very recently abandoned, 
as we go on to show. Most of the work done expressly for parties, however,' is 
done by a staff of Ti’anslators styled the “ Privy Council Appeal Department 
and by probationers, who receive no pay from Government, and who are paid 
by the parties. 

45. Besides the Translators enumerated above, there are three extra Trans- 

Extra Translators. latoi’s, paid from a fund which was created some time 

ago by charging parties one rupee for 360 words and 
paying Translators one rupee for 200 ordinary words or 400 words of tabular 
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matter : the surplus thus obtained was funded, and these extra men ai’e paid 
from it ; but the system has been prospectively abolished, and the fund is 
now nearly exhausted. This system was abolished by Sir Richard Garth, at the 
last revision of the office in 1881. The present rates are prescribed by rules 
which came into force on the 4th January 1886. 

Copyists: number and pay. 46. The staff of COpyistS is aS folloWS : 


Original Side — ^ 

1 Superintendent, E75 to 100. 100 

1 Examiner, H75 to 100 . 100 

1 Eeader, H35 to 50 . . 50 

2 Copyists, fi50 to 60 . . 101 

10 „ E35 to 45 . . 444 

(all but one receiving- the maximum pay). 
Insolvent Cotirt — 

1 Examiner . . . 100 

1 Eeader .... 54 

3 Copyists, R30 to 40 , . 116 

4 „ S26, 22, 16, and 15 79 


Appellate Side — 


1 Superintendent 

E 

150 

1 Senior Examiner 

150 

1 „ „ S125 to 150 

160 

3 Examiners, ElOO to 120 

338 

1 Junior Examiner, H80 to lOO 

1 100 

4 Readers, H80 to 100 . 

352 

1 Reader .... 

75 

38 Copyists, R50 to 70 . 

1,953 

1 Copyist 

45 

1 » . . 

80 

1 » . . 

20 


A considerable number of these men, though paid as copyists, are diverted 
to other work more properly belonging to the office establishment, and, in their 
place, extra men are entertained as section- writers for Government work, besides 
others who are solely employed in making copies for the parties concerned in 
cases. For the entertainment of these men a grant of B11,000 a year is given. 
On the Original Side they work at rates which bring in a considerable profit to 
Government, the charge made being 8 annas for a folio of 90 words, while the 
copyist has to write 1,440 words for every rupee of his salary. On the Appellate 
Side the establishment is more expensive to Government. The copyists are 
expected to do 3,900 words a day, except on Sundays, holidays, and half of 
Saturdays. During the long vacation month when the offices are closed, 
four or five have to be present every day, so that they attend from 2 to 5 days 
apiece. They work therefore for about 200 days in the year, and, taking this 

into consideration, their pay is extremely high. Copyists 
Pay very ig i. Bengal Secretariat receive salaries rising from 

E.30 to E50 ; those on the Appellate Side of the High Court do one-foUrth less 
work and receive at the rate of E50 to B70 per mensem. 


47. Formerly copying used to be done’ by piece-work, but the idea prevailed 
in 1868, we are informed, that it would he more advantageous to Government 
to adopt a system of salaries with a view to securing contented and trustworthy 
men; hence the high salaries, followed by correspondingly high pensions. 
"Whatever may be said for this argument, its force is weakened by the fact that 
about half the work is at present done by section- writers, and the class of work 

given to them is the same as that given to the salaried 
Contract rates recommended. done. Wc recommend, therefore, 

that, as these posts fall in, they should not he filled up, hut the men should he 
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Replaced by clerks working at ’contract rates. The Chief Justice expressed to us 
his concurrence in this suggestion. 

48. When parties apply for copies, they pay at the rate of El for 1,440 
words, and also pay a fee to the examiner : it is on these payments that the men 
who copy “ party work ” live. But it is obvious that this payment cannot cover 
the cost of copying Work done on the terms described above ; a clerk on, say, 

E60, who writes 3,900 words a day for 200 days, costs 
Charge to parties to be (government a rupee for every 1,300 words, and besides 
there is the charge for reading and examining. We 
recommend that the charge be raised to sucb a rate as will free Government from 
loss in the matter: probably a charge of El per 600 or 700 words would 
suffice. 

49. The Privy Council Appeal Department is a branch of the Appellate 

side of the Court, engaged in arranging 
and despatching the files of cases, in 
which appeals are preferred to the 
Privy Council in England. The for- 
mer establishment was as shown in the 
margin(a), but on the retirement of the 
clerk in January last, the Chief Jus- 
tice proposed to revise the establish- 
ment as margmally(&) shown, letting 
the clerk’s work be done by the Senior 
Assistant Bench Clerk,’ and to utilise 
the sa’vings, which ’ he reckoned at 
E6,880, elsewhere. The Government 
of India have referi’ed the proposal to 
the Einance Committee for consider- 
ation. At present, apparently, the 
establishment costs E198, as shown 
above. The late Chief Justice’s pro- 
posals as to increase are shown in the 
margin((?). In the Registrar’s letter 
the savings and the increase were made 
to balance each other, but the calcula- 
tions were not quite correct: that point, 

however, is comparatively immaterial. It is sufficient to say here that, as the ve. 
marks in paragraphs 37 and 38 imply, we cannot admit that any need exists for 
an additional Assistant Bench Clerk, nor an additional Bench Mohurir, nor for 
raising the pay of the two copyists, or the Bench Mohurir. The work of a 
Librarian has hitherto been done by a reader on E50 pm' mensem, and we do not 
find that any sufficient reason is alleged for doubling his pay ; he might be 
brought on to the list as Librarian on his present pay, and his copying work 
might be done by a section- writer. No reason is put forward in the Registrar’s 
letter for raising the pay of the Head of the Vernacular Serishta from E200 to 
E250, and we think it will be found that for mere Vernacular work a salary of 
E200 is ample. The present occupant has only been 12 years in Government 
service, so that his rise to his present rate- of pay has not been slow. With 
regard to the increase asked for the daftaris and the third Reference Clerk, we 
have no remark to make. 



Pay 

(a) Former Fstahlishment. 

on 1st July 

1886. • 

1 Clerk 360-600 . . . . 

Vacant. 

1 Assistant Clerk ?6 — lOO 

80 

3 Moburlrs at 30 — 60 

118 

(6) Proposed revised Esiallishnent. 

Moan. 

1 Assistant Clerk 60—76 . 

6Gi- 

2 Mokurirs at 30 — 60 . . . 

86f 


(c) Late Chief Justice's Proposed Revision, 


Increases. From 

To Increase. 

Head Clerk, Vernacular Serislita 200 

260 

60 

1 Dattari .... 

10 

16 

6 

1 Do 

8 

11 

3 

1 Do. . . _ . 

6 

8 

3 

1 Reference Clerk, English OfBce 

16 

20 

4 

1 Copyist .... 

30 

46 

16 

1 Do 

20 

30 

10 

1 Bench Mohurir . 

30 

40 

10 

Neic appointments. 




1 Libiarian . . . . 


. 

100 

1 Assistant Bench Clerk at 160 — 260 

. 

200 

1 Bench Mohurir 


• 

40 

Total increase per mensem 



640 

per annum 


. 

6,480 
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Mejhai. EsTABIiISHMENT. 


50. Tlie menial establishment of the Gouvt involves an espendituve of 
Menial estaUishment. ill, 163; the details are 'given marginally. We 

think that the Hon’hie the Chief Justice should be requested to consider 

2 Daf tariB for J udges and Ecgislrar. the necessity f Or this 

7 Daf taris for English and ycrnncular Office. large establishment. 

8 Record-arrangers for English and Vernaoular Office. o 

10 Jemadars and 30 peons for orderly work under 10 Judges. 

.1 .Jemadar and 7 peons for Registrar and Deputy Registrar. 

1 Jemadar, and 23 peons for different branches of the office. 

1 Jemadar and 16 barkandazes on duty in the Court by day and night. 

4 Durwans for 3 gates and Judges’ private entrance. 

1 Jemadar and 18 farashes to clean and dust the rooms. 

, 2 Gardeners and 4 bhistls for the garden and to pump water upstairs, 

1 Jemadar, 13 sweepers, and 2 female sweepers for cleaning and 


sweeping. . 

Also 3 European Constables on RlOO each per mensem, who are paid 
for in the Police Depaitment, 


The orderlies attached 
to the Judges, so far as 
they are entered in this 
list, do not seem to he 
excessive ; but the staff 
of menial servants for 
cleaning and sweeping, 


and the number of peons attached to the oface, may be found capable of 


red-uction. 

Law Officers. 

51. We reserve for a separate note the observations which we have to make 
as to the Law Officers and Law Eeporter, the Official Trustee, and the Adminis- 


trator General. («) 

Leyision of Lees. 

62. We understand that the .Honourable Judges are engaged in considering 
the possibility of revising the fees charged on the Origin- 
Revision of scale of fees. that being so, we think it better, unless 

the Government - of India should desire us to do so, not to mention here the 
particular suggestions on this subject which have occurred to us, and which 
would tend to rendering the scale of charges in the Calcutta High Court more 
commensurate with the cost to Government of the work done by the Officers 
of the Court at each stage of a suit. 

The entire subject of Court-fees being .now under the consideration of the 
Government of India, we need. not say more than that the Court-fees at aU 
three High Courts should he considered, with a .view to their enhancement, 
whenever it can he done without injustice or hardship , and an endeavour 
should be made, without introducing the system of the Oourt-fees Act, to 
borrow from it the principle of adjusting the fee to some ejstent to the -mag- 
nitude, of the matters in suit; for instance, the hearing fee might reasonably 
be made, to vary with the amount in suit. 

53. One other suggestion, tending to 'the increase of the revenue, may 
he put forward on account of its -importance and 
tioafjlffileierffius^iolfof the extent of its application. It seems possible -that 
MTcnuo. serious losses ’ are sustained by -.Government .in- con- 

sequence of the provisions now in force as. to probate, and administration. 
It is.partofHhe duty of an executor or administrator to prepare and exhibit 
an inventory of the estate within a year of the grant of probate- or letters and to 
render a true account thereof. By rule of the High Court, No. 700,' every 
petition for probate or letters . of administration must be accompanied .by a 
statement showing the details on which the valuation of the estate has been 

. based. Court Rule 690 provides that » in all 
Bolchambors’ Rules, page 270. -orliich executors or administrators neg- 

“ lect to file their inventories or accounts within two months after the time pre- 
scribed by law, the Registrar is ordered to issue the necessary citation to compel 

(a) Owing to the closing of the Committee, this Note could not ho completed in lime for inclusion in the 
volume. 
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Section C.— Expenditure of the Calcutta High Court. 

» compliance with the law, and to charge the parties in default with the costs.” 
This rule appears, however, to he a dead letter ; no citation of the nature men- 
tioned has been issued since 184i8, and compliance or non-compliance with the 
requirements of the law is entirely at the pleasure of the parties or such private 
individuals as may have an interest in obliging them to file accounts. We 
think the Court should he moved to insist on this rule being canned out, 
and that if doubts exist as to the power of the Court to do so, the aid of the 
Legislature should be invoked. Again, in the case in which an account is filed, 
it is not anybody’s business, on behalf of Government, to examine it for the 
purpose of enquiring whether the stamp duty paid, at first, in anticipation of 
the inventory, has been sufficient ; and, as a matter of fact, such inventories 
and accounts never are examined. There is, accordingly, no sort of a guarantee 
for the accuracy of the statements of the petition, on which probate or letters 
of administration were, in the first instance, granted and the stamp paid. In 
such circumstances, it is likely that there may be, in many cases, a conceal- 
ment or understatement of assets with a view to paying as small a stamp as 
possible and a consequent loss to Government. We recommend that the 
necessary steps be taken, by legislation or otherwise, to secure that some officer 
of Government should be responsible for examining such inventories and 
accounts and testing their accuracy by examination of the parties or otheruise. 


Recapitulation op Suggested Econoshes. 

64. So many of our recommendations aro of so general a character that it 
Summary impossible to estimate their financial results with any 

degree of accuracy ; hut so far as we can calculate them 
at all, the savings will be approximately as follows ; — 

r ... Prospeo. 
Immcdintc. 


S 

(1) Paragraphs 14-17. Substitution of 3 Bench Clerks at E400 

for Chief Clerk and Assistant Registrar . . .... 

A.A.— If Chief Clerk is kept on for reference work, as 
suggested in paragraph 16, there will be no 
saving here, but probably a reduction in tho 
number of the Judges. 

(2) Paragraph 20. Abolition of Clerk of the Crown (iV.!?. — This 

would not be additional to (1 ), but a possible alternative) 

(3) Paragraph 25. Fuller employment of Official Receiver 

(4) Paragraph 28. Amalgamation with Offiei.al Assignee 

(5) Paragraphs 29-30, Sheriff’s Office to be seK-supporting, if 

not taken over by Government .... 6,936 

(6) Paragraph 35. Assistant Registrar to be abolished (savinn- 

of H650) “ 

(7) Paragraphs 38-39. Abolition of 1 Bench Clerk, 1 Peslikar, 

1 Moliurir, 2 Readers ...... 

(8) Paragraph 43. Reduction of pay of Translators 

(9) Paragraph 48. Ditto Copyists 

(10) Paragraph 50. Ditto of numbers of menial 

Establishment , . . , , ' ^ 

(11) Paragraph 52. Higher fees on various proceedings , 

(12) Paragraph 53. Provision for securing adequate probate 

and administration duty .... 


a 

11,400 


8,400 

not estimated, 
do. 


7,800 

9,840 

not estimated, 
do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 


F/ie lOlh December 1886. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
POLICE. 


THE THUGOEE AND DACOITY DEPARTMENT. 


The working establishments of this Department are in five sections, as 
Establishment. follows, besides the Snperintendency at Simla : — 


Eastern Rajputana 
Upper Rajputana 
Lower Rajputana 
Indore . . 

Hyderabad . 


Assistant 

Superintend- 

ents. 

Inspectors, 
from RllO 
to 160. 

Tomandars on 
R40 and 
Naibs on 
USB. 

Najihs on 
BS and 
89. 

Total monthly 
cost, ex- 
cluding Assist- 
ant Superin- 
tendents. 

1 

1 

's 

18 

377 

1 

1 

3 

18 

407 

1 

1 

3 

20 

398 

1 

1 

3 

20 

403 

1 

2 

6 

25' 

668 


There is also a small section at Jubhulpore, costing B163, and headed by a Naib 


Tomandar on B25. 

2. The Assistant Superintendent at Hyderabad (salary RiOO) is the only 

one of the five Assistant Superintendents who is spe- 
te®alntt“‘’‘’“ ciaUy-entertained for, and charged to, this Depart- 

ment The others are members- of the Political Department, and three of them, 
the Political Agent, at Alwar, who is in charge of Eastern Rajputana, the Assist- 
ant to the Agent Governor General at Abu, (who is in charge of Lower Raj- 
putana and also Magistrate of the station of Abu), and the Assistant to the Agent 
Governor General at Indore, are only occasionally engaged in the duties of this 
Department. The Assistant Superintendent for Upper Rajputana (who used to 
reside at Sujangarh, but now has his head-quarters at A jmere) is almost entirely 
occupied in Thuggee and Dacoity work. Each of the five has charge of a 
separate clerical establishment for the purposes of this Department. 

3. The chief work of the Department consists in tracing and bringing to 

justice persons guilty of dacoity in Native States. 
^Nature of the work of the Depa - Operations is, that, having found a will- 

ino- approver (that is, a convict, who consents, in consideration of pardon, to 
tell all his secrets), he is called upon to confess to an Assistant Superintendent 
the history of every dacoity in which he has been engaged. 

4s. Upon his confession, three statements are drawn up 

(1) Tabular statement of dacoities, showing the persons engaged in 

each. The occurrence of these dacoities is then verified. 

(2) Tabular statement of persons engaged, showing the cases in which 

each person is engaged. 

(3) Tabular statement of persons engaged, showing the instances in 

which the same individual has been denounced by other ap- 
provers. 

5. All this information is tabulated at head-quarters, in — 

(1) A register showing particulars of aU dacoities. 

(2) A register showing names of individuals concerned. Men are 

entered in this register as soon as fii’st denounced, but no action 
is taken regarding them until further information is received. 


VOL. 11. 
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The Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 

(3) A register of individuals against wlioni a second denunciation has 
^ been received. These are called “ numbered ” men, and the 
department proceeds to hunt them out and bring them to 
justice before the tribunals of Native States. 

6 The work of the head and sectional offices consists therefore, first, in the 
systematic compilation and comparison, and record of information received as to 
dacoits and dacoities. This is done at each section for itself, and at the head- 
quarters for the whole Department, the Superintendent having the duty of seeing 
that information is properly imparted where it is wanted. Secondly, it consists 
in directing the operations of the “ Command expeditions ” of Inspectors, or 
Tomandars, with Najibs, which are sent out to look for the “numbered” 
offenders, and generally to get such information as they can. As these “ Com- 
mand Parties ” have to move about from State to State, their expeditions 
involve a good deal of correspondence -with the officials of Native States, who 
in a few cases are more ready to obstruct than to assist. 

7. The Supk’intendent is kept acquainted with every detail of the worldng, 
the Assistants continually communicating to him what they arc doing, and 
what they propose doing ; the principal officers of the command parties also 
usually send him copies of theii’ reports to the sectional head. 

8. The following figures show the scale of operations. They are taken 
Amount of ^vork done by tbo fro“i the last printed report, that for 1881 

Department. 


Dacoities reported during the year , 

• • • • 

336 

Persons arrested .... 

• > • • 

2R0 

Of whom convicted .... 
Unveported dacoities of previous years now 

come to light (only 

84 

49 were reported by the authorities of the Native States) 

170 

Persons arrested .... 

♦ • • . 

108 

Of whom convicted .... 
Thuggee or poisoning 11 cases, 11 arrests. 

No convictions. 

36 


9. In December 1886, there were 82d! “ numbered ” dacoits on the register 
and 6,041 “ unnumbered ” dacoits, but this last figure has not been recently 
revised and examined, and many of the men are dead, or old, or the witnesses 
against them are dead. By revision — now going on — the number -will probably 
be reduced to about 3,000. The numbered register has recently been revised. 

10. The following provision is made in the Budget of 1886-87 to meet the 

Cost of Department. cost of the Department : — 


H R 

Superintendent ...... 30,000 

, Assistant at Hyderabad with rent allowance of 

R40 per mensem ..... 6,280 

Clerks aiid servants ..... 14,474 

Police force ...... 21,000 

Diet of prisoners and approvers , . . 6,200 

Clothing of ditto . . . G70 

Miscellaneous charges ..... 6,806 

Travelling expenses . . . . ... 9,400 

Postage (350 ' 

Police force in Hyderabad, R15,000, of which 
Berar revenues contribute half . . . 7^500 


1,1)0,980 
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But the savings through short expenditure on Police force and Miscellane- 
ous charges, reduce the amount to about S94,000. It would, however, he more 
correct to show the salary of the Assistant at Ajmere, who is wholly occupied 
with this work, in this Budget, along with the Assistant at Hyderabad. 

11. The Superintendent has lately written to the Government of India 

proposing 'an economy in the department by the 
Proposed amalgamation of charge, j^jj^g^igapiation of the three Bajputana sections. 

The saving in establishment (chiefly clerical, hut partly also police) will be 
E<l!,572 a year; and there should also be a decrease in contingent charges. 
The effect would be to place the whole work in Bajputana under the office 
at Ajmere, and to abandon the almost nominal supervision given by the officers 
at Alwar and Abu. 


12. The clerical establishments seem considerable, though they are not 

highly paid. The Superintendent has five English 
Ciencal EstiMislimont. Vernacular clerks ; he proposes to reduce 

one of the latter, and we think the necessity for the retention of so many as five 
English clerks requires to he established. In the Hyderabad Office there are 
three English and two Vernacular clerks, costing in all E185. The other 
offices have, in two cases, two English and one Vernacular, and in two cases one 
English and one Vernacular clerk, but, as above stated, a reduction is being 
made by amalgamating the three Bajputana charges into one. 

13. If we had to consider the question of Thuggee and Dacoity Operations 

, , „ . alone, we do not think that there would be any 

tendont. necessity for retaining a Superintendent in addition 

" to the three Assistants and their offices. There must be a Central Office of 
record and direction, but it could easily, and probably even with convenience, 
be amalgamated with the office at Ajmere or at Hyderabad, instead of being a 
separate office in a remote place like Simla ; that is, the Superintendent would 
take charge of his own local work, and be also the Central and Diiecting officei 
for the other two Assistantships. Tliis would even lead to a decrease of work; 
for at present the Superintendent, as above observed, gets detailed information 
of what all liis Assistants are doing. Nor is there anything in the work requir- 
ing more special qualifications than might be found in any selected District 
Superintendent of Police. 

14). If, therefore, it were merely a question of economically carrying out the 

duties of this particular Department, we would 
Salary of tiiB Superintendent. guergest, as Sufficient for the work, a special Dis- 
trict Superintendent of PoUce on B1,000 or El,200, with two assistants on the 
present salaries, instructing them to obtain the political assistance necessary 
(when special occasions arise) through the ordinary political channels. 

15 But the question is throughout bound up with other matters relating to 
. "r.i c -inwout. the Political Department ; and if the Government 
Bide this Department. of India consider it necessary to have at their head- 

quarters for occasional service a political officer of the standing of the present 
Lperintendent, whether he directs the Thuggee and Dacoity Department or not, 
then the question of economy assumes a different aspect. We apprehend, 
therefore, that it is best to lay before the Government our conclusions as to 
the requirements of the department considered per se and leave to it the consid- 
eration of the question as it affects the general arrangement of the duties of 
the members of the Political Department. The present Superintendent is of the 

p2 
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E2j600 grade, but we understand that it is intended on the next vacancy to 
appoint an oflacer of tbe E2,000 grade. 

16. The police officers attached to tbe Department appear from Colonel 

Henderson’s statement to be pretty fully employed 
in command parties. 

17. Tbe expenditure on diet is mostly on a fixed scale of two annas a day. 

Of tbe miscellaneous expenditure E2,306 is for 
Diet and miscellaneous charges. (B960 for Simla Office), and E4,000 is tile 

estimate for office contingencies of all kinds; but tbe actual expenditure 
appears to be about E3,000. 


18. Tbe question of tbe entu-e abolition of tbe Department was mooted 

Au vx- c AT. T. ..A A some years ago, but was considered inadvisable, not 

Abolition of the Department, or ° o >• 

transfer of a share in its cost to only by reason of tbe actual work done m pursumg 
Native States. oSenders and checking tbe tendency, in Native 

States, towards organised crime, but also on political grounds, as it was 
considered of great importance to preserve a force wbicb is accepted by Native 
States as a sort of international police, having jurisdiction and exercising 
functions in a large territory of many separate sovereignties. Tbe question of 
calling on Native States to pay towards services, of wbicb tbe benefit almost 
entirely goes to their subjects, has also been fully considered, though not recently, 
and the Government of India has decided against making any such claims, 
except in tbe case of Berar, wbicb province, under a settlement which was last 
revised in 1883, pays half tbe expenditure. It was not thought equitable to 
demand a larger contribution, because tbe adjacent British territories benefit 
considerably by tbe protection they receive ; and besides tbe half share in tbe 
cost, the Hyderabad Government have incurred other expenditure, as they have 
built a jail for tbe prisoners arrested by tbe Department, and also they keep up 
a small auxiliary force of Barkandazes. 


19. W e would suggest as a possible, and perhaps even a convenient, econo- 
Amaigamation vrith Special Police ^3^5 the addition to the work of this Department of 
in the Punjab. ^t present donc by tbe Special Political Police 

Officer of tbe Punjab. This officer costs tbe Government yearly about S17j000 
(tbe greater part being bis own salary) and tbe connection of bis work with tbe 
Foreign Department of the Government of India is at least so close that tbe 
latter directly contributes El, 800 towards tbe yearly cost. Tbe work, as de- 
scribed to us; is tbe systematic collection of information regarding political 
movements and political offenders on tbe Punjab Frontier, and in tbe Native 
States adjacent to tbe Punjab, tbe instruments of collection being mainly tbe 
Police and Magisterial officers of tbe Punjab. The Superintendent of tbe 
Thuggee Department has certainly leisure enough to undertake this work-in 
addition to bis own, and as tbe work is very similar to bis oum Avork, and is even 
less remote in point of distance, its addition to bis existing duties would promise 
the saving of tbe whole, or nearly tbe whole, of tbe E17,000 at present spent 
upon it. 


77/e ISi/i August 1886. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

, ECCLESIASTICAL. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CHARGES. 

The Ecclesiastical charges are entered partly in the Civil and partly in 

the Military Estimates. The Military Estimates 
provide for the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
clergy who are entertained for the service of the soldiers of those denomina- 
tions ; the cost of the Anglican clergy, and of Presbyterian clergy not 
attached to regiments, and the allowances to clergy of other denominations are 
included in the Civil Estimates, together with charges for their establishments 
and for contingencies. The following table sets forth the figures of the Budget 
of 1886-87 

In this table two "0”s are omitted to compress the matter into one page, 

thus SG1,6 means ft 61,600. ' 


( Id hundreds of rupees.) 

ECCLESIASnCAl, CHARGES IN 1SS(PS7 (ESTIMATED). 
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India. 
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0 

Military. 
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'C 

Military. 

> 

0 

Military. 

1 

o 

D 

B 

B 

c 

7 

8 

9 

10 

D 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

I.— Anglican Dioccean Odicors 
n. — ,1 Chaplains . 

in.— „ Aided Clergy . 

IV.— Presbyterian Chaplains . 

V. — Presbyterian and Wesleyan 

Clergy (Capitation Allowance 

VI. — Eomon Catholic Chaplains 

Vn.— >• Aided Clergy 

Vin.— Establishment, Anglican . 
rX.— „ Scotch 

X. — „ Eomnn Catholic 

XI. — Presidency HouBo-rent 

XII.— Conveyanoo Allowance (n) 

XIII. — Travelling Allowance (a) . 

XIV. — Contingencies . 

XV.— Cemetery Charges . 

Deduct Saving 
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). , 
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81,0 
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C.O 
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... 

"i.8 

1-1.8 

11,5 
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H 
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2,'0 

"e 
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9 

1,9 

R 
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9,0 

G 

'i'fi 

2.8 

“’4 

■"c 
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2.5 

R 
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0,7 

••• 

K-i 

1,0 

1,0 

R 

1,51,2 

21.4 
12,0 

... 

"C,3 

8.7 

0 n 

13.9 

3.7 

18.5 
2,4 
5,1 

—18,4 

1 

R 

1,81,8 

9,C 

0,C 

8.8 

"4,2 

7.0 

4 

"3,0 

1C,0 

5,4 

7,8 

—5,2 

R 

15,8 

3,C 

"2,0 

7.0 
3 

3.0 
12,0 

0,5 

5,5 

R 

88,0 

2,70,0 

19,5 

27.0 

3.8 

"■ 4 

14.0 
1,4 

13.8 
1,8 

10,7 

0,3 

0,4 

—59,1 

1 

R 

31.2 
2,21,4 

10,1 

33,0 

1.0 

“C,7 

12,4 

1.3 

13.3 
8,0 

4.3 
14,8 
10,6 

8,0 

—55,0 

R 

W,4 

"‘9 

'ill 

1.6 

3.0 

R 

1.30.8 
11,53,4 

91.3 
1,03,4 

22.3 

"ba.i 

58,8 

6,0 

13.7 

35.7 
20,0 

1.12.9 

47.3 
40,2 

-1,37,7 

B 

'0,0 

1,04,0 

0,0 

"5,6 

25.0 
17,2 

20.0 

B 

1,30,8 

11,53,4 

91.3 
1,10,3 

22.3 
1,91,6 

29.4 
58,8 

6.0 

19.3 
35,7 
45,0 

1.30,1 

07.3 
40,2 

—1,37,7 

Totai. 

1,93,5 

45,0 

C7,0 


HQ 

1,C3,9 

2,52,0 

2,20,0 


02,2 


49,8 

17,21,6 

2,75,9 

19,07,4 

This expenditure is entered in the Civil Estimates under two heads,- 
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• 
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17,21, 
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2. We proceed in this Chapter to take up the heads in column 1 of the table 
item by item, giving an explanation of the expenditure incurred, and of its 
history where necessary, together with our recommendations for reduction 
where we feel called on to make any. 

(a) There have not always been distingmstcd ID the Eslimnles; in such cases the sanctioned amount of 
conveyance allowances has been separated off. 
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3. I. — Diocesan Officers. 



India. 

(Diocese of Calcntia.) 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Lord Bishop 

. 45,980 

25,600 

25,600 

Archdeacon 

. , 3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

Domestic Chaplain 

6,000 

6,000 

1,800 

Secretary and Eegistrar 

4,S00 

2,500 

Apparitor . 

630 

600 

600 

Marriage Eegistrar 

• • ■ • • 

Medical officer's allowance 

1,000 

Total . 61,010 

37,960 

31,200 


4.. In tlie Punjab and in Burma the Bishops rank as Senior Chaplains ; 
the Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay are Senior Chaplains, 

and draw allowances of E3,200 a year, or B266f 
Aliowances. mensem, in consideration of the special duties 

attached to their offices. The Archdeacon of Lahore also receives a staff 
allowance of E200, but it is included with his pay under the head of Chap- 
lains. The Bishops of Calcutta and Madras each have a Domestic Chaplain ; the 
Bishop of Bombay only takes one when he goes on tour and when a Chaplain 
- can be spared from any station. The B,egistrar of the Diocese is always a law- 
yer ; as El, 800 a year is found sufficient salary at Bombay, we see no reason 
why the Eegistrar at Madras should receive a higher rate, and we recommend 

that the salary be reduced to El, 800 at the next 
Saianes of o oers. Vacancy. The Eegistrar of Calcutta receives a sala- 

ry of E4,800 a year, as well as allowances of E4,200 for office-rent and of 
El,200 for establishment ; but the actual expenditure appears to be E25S for 
establishment, E150 for office-rent, and there is a surplus of E42 per mensem. 
In Madras the establishment costs E96^ a month, and rent E36 a month, 
contingencies amounting to EllO for the year ; in Bombay there is a charge 
of E76 a month for the establishment and of E(j9 in the year for contingen- 
cies. Comparing the Calcutta expenditure with that at Bombay and Madras, 
both salary and allowances aj^pear to us excessive ; but in tbe absence of the 
Lord Bishop from Calcutta, we hesitate to pronounce a definite opinion, and 
as the submission of this Note cannot be delayed, we will submit a subse- 
quent addendum on this subject, as well as on the allowances for Apparitor 
and Medical Officer, which have not been drawn for several years and may 
apparently be discontinued, (a) 

The allowances of E60 a month for a Marriage Eegistrar are payable at 
Madras to one of the clerks in the Chief Secretariat, and at Bombay to tbe 
Assistant Secretary in the Military Department. The corresponding duties 
in Calcutta are performed by the Inspector- General of Registration without 

special remuneration. The work is merely nominal ; 
and we recommend that the allowances at Madras 
and Bombay be withdrawn, similar arrangements being introduced at those 
places to those now in force at Calcutta. 


Proposed economies. 


II. — Anglican Chaplains. 

5. In order to explain the grounds on which our proposals under this head 
are based, it is necessary to give a brief statement of the views of the Govern- 
Principles on which chaplains are Hient of India, as recently expressed, regarding 
provided. principles on which the appointment of Chap- 

lains to any place or duty is justifiable. 

(a) This addendum had not been drawn up when the Conimitteo' dissolved. 
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6. Tlie obligation of tlie State to provide religions ministrations in India 

Discussion of 1883 . discussed in the Government of India’s 

despatch No. 4, Home Department, dated ist Octo- 
ber 1883. Two sets of views were then laid before the Secretary of State. 
The majority of the Supreme Council based the obligations of Government on 
the charter granted by William III in 1698, which provided for “ one minister 
in every garrison and superior factory which the Company, or their successors, 
shall have in the East Indies.” In 1813 Act 63, George III, Chap. 165 ac- 
cepted and enlarged these obligations by making “ provision for the maintenance 
and support of a church establishment in India.” The Bishopric of Calcutta 
was then established; and in 1833 the Bishoprics of Bombay and Madras were 
created. At the same time the maintenance of Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland was legalised, and power given to allow grants-in-aid for public worship 
to other “ sects or commtmities of Christians.” In 1846 the Court of Directors 
defined their obligations, as then recognised, to be “ our duty to provide 
the means of spiritual instruction according to the principles of our National 
Church for the Christian servants of the State and their families.” In 1851 the 
Government of India wrote to the Bishop of Calcutta, laying down as a fair 
exposition of their policy the following principles for the distribution of the 
Company’s chaplains : — 

l&t, to provide fully for the European troops ; 

2nd, to provide adeq[uately for the Presidency Towns ; 

8rd, to “ distribute all that remains of the establishment so as best to pro- 
vide for the easily combined objects of supplying chaplains to the 
principal stations for civil officers and native troops officered by 
Europeans, and of leaving no very large tract of country, in which 
European public servants and private persons are scattered, wholly 
without the benefit of a resident clergyman.” 


7. In Einancial Despatch No, 80, dated 3rd March 1876, Lord Northbrook’s 
Government limited the obligations of Government to " providing within rea- 
sonable limits the ministration of religion for British-born Eui’opean servants 
of the Crown, and especially for soldiers and their families.” In regard to this 
despatch the majority of the Supreme Council, as constituted in 1883, observed 
that the limiting expression “ British-born” was an oUter dictum of Govern- 
ment, and that it appeared to have received no special consideration in Council 

in 1876. 

8. The majority, commenting on this historical review, admitted that Gov- 
ernment had never accepted any responsibility for providing spiritual minis- 
tration to other than its oAvn servants, except perhaps in special cases, such 
as those of the cathedrals in Presidency Towns ; but, on the other hand, they 
rejected any distinction between Civil and Military servants, as well as between 
British-bom and other Christian servants of the State. Erom the point of 
contract, and from a moral and a pecuniary point of view, they considered 
that Christian servants of the State, who were born in India, were in no re- 
spect less entitled to spiritual ministration at the cost of their employers than 
were the British-born officials, and they, therefore, laid down this gradation of 
responsibility in the distribution of the State Chaplains : 

1st, to provide for the British soldiers ; 

2nd, to provide for aU other Christian servants of Government and their 
families, provided that in each case “.reasonable limits ” were not 
exceeded. 


% 
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9. These reasonable limits they held to be bounded by the existing outlay 
of £220,000. As the agency of chaplains was expensive, they thought that it 
would be best hereafter to restrict them to military stations, substituting for 
them as vacancies arose, in civil stations, where there were sufficient Govern- 
ment servants, a system of grants-in-aid. But at the seats of Government and in 
cathedral towns they would continue to appoint chaplains as vacancies occurred. 

10. It should be noted here that detailed rules for these grants-in-aid were 
not prepared, nor was the numerical quantity which was to constitute “ a suffi- 
cient number of Government servants and their families” precisely determined. 
It was, however, explained that any Christian denomination which might fulfil 
the conditions laid down would be entitled to a grant. 

11. The minority, which included His Excellency the then Viceroy (Lord 
Eipon), held that past declarations of policy were vague and incomplete. The 
limitation to British-born subjects laid down in the despatch of March 3rd, 
1876, and referred to by the majority as an obiter dictum, stood out in contrast 
with the declarations which preceded it (so the minority considered) because — 

(i) it abandoned the exclusive policy of providing only for members of 

. the Church of England ; 

(ii) it limited the obligation of the State to the case of Europeans and 

British-born servants of the Crown, and then only "within 
reasonable limits 

(iii) it recognised a special obligation for soldiers and their families. 

12. The question really at issue, they held, was that of the obligations of Gov- 
ernment for the future rather than that of the interpretation of past documents. 
The minority agreed with the majority that the wants of the non-official Christian 
community must be eliminated from the consideration of the State, but they ad- 
mitted that it was right, in the words of Lord Hartington, that " chaplains should 
not be precluded from attending to the spiritual wants of other persons than those 
employed by Government.” Turning, then, to the official Christian community, 
they held that the obligation to provide for Christian servants bom in India 
would admit the obligation to provide equally for the religious wants of non- 
Christian servants of the Crown. As this could not be done, it followed that 
only European British-born servants should be considered entitled to spiritual 
ministration. They included three great classes, — soldiers, civil servants, and 
State Eailway employes. Soldiers and their families must bo provided for within 
reasonable limits. Civil servants would be too few and too scattered outside 
military cantonments to justify any provision. Moreover, they were able to pay 
for the services they required. The inference was that they must be left out 
of the calculation. European and British-born servants of the State Railways, 
if in sufficient numbers, might be provided for at the cost of the Railway. 
Ministers should be provided with due reference to these wants, belonging (i) 
to the Church of England, (ii) the Church of Rome, (iii) the Presbyterian, 
and (iv) the Wesleyan denominations, and in proportion to the numbers of 
the several congregations. Eor small military stations the grant-in-aid system 
should be adopted, and the whole scheme should be gradually introduced as 
vacancies occm’red. The question of the bishoprics and of the construction of 
churches was distinct and would require separate consideration. 

13. Speaking generally, the minority confined the area of State obligation to 
European British-born soldiers with their famih’es, and the same class of State 
Railway servants, in each case within reasonable limits. The majority extended 
it, beyond the primary duty of providing for British soldiers within reasonable 
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limits, to all Christian servants of Government and their families wherever horn. 
But they proposed to cease appointing chaplains to any non-military stations 
except the seats of Government and cathedral toAvus, and elsewhere only to give 
grants-in-aid to sufficient congregations of all Christian denominations. 

14'. JFrom this discussion no practical result ensued. "We take up the suh- 
ject where it was then dropped. 

15. Both parties to the discussion were practically agreed that the employ- 
ment of chaplains should he confined to military stations u'here there are 
European soldiers, to cathedral towns, and to the head-guarters of Government. 
The main difference between them was as to the extent to which grants-in-aid 

should he given to clergy at stations other than these. 
Basts of present proposa s. accept the principle tlius laid down as to the 

places which are entitled to chaplains, and we base our proposals upon it. 

16. The following statement shows the number of the fixed establishment 
of chaplains, the number actually present on duty on 1st July 1886, and the 

number of stations which come under the category 
of “ entitled,” as being either stations for European 
troops, cathedral towns, or head-quarters of a Local Government : — 


PrcBont fixed establishment. 


Madras . 





liibpicnt. 

88 

Number 
on duty, 

81 

Station! entitled to 
Chaplains. 

16 

Bombay 



, , 


27 

18 

15 

Calcutta 





GO 

d5 

36 

Lahore . 



, . 


26 

21 

20 

Rangoon 



• 

• 

5 

4 

5 ' 




Total 


• 156 

119 

92 


Number found to be in excess. 


17. By this calculation there are 27 chaplains now employed in stations 

which, on the conditions laid down above, are not 
entitled to their services ; and the total number of 

the establishment of chaplains should be reduced from 166 to 92 + the requisite 
number for furloughs and .other vacancies, say 23, or 116 in all, making a 
reduction in the present establishment of 41 chaplains. 

18. The following is a list of the stations to which chaplains are now 

, . , . appointed, and which we classLfv on the principle 

Classified list of Chop ains stations, above, as entitled, or not entitled, to the 

services of chaplains : — 

Diocese of Madras. 


Entitled. 

Cathedral . • . . 2 

Bangalore — St. Marks and Trinity 2 

Bellary — Garrison Cliurch (with 
Rainandroog) . . .1 

Cannanore . . . . .1 

Madras Fort, St. ]Mary’s_ . . 1 

St. Thomas’ Jlount (with Palla- 
vnram) . . . • -1 

Secunderabad— St. John Baptist . 1 

Trimulgherry . . ' • .1 

Wellington — Barrack Chapel . 1 

Bolarum . . . . ■ . 1 

Poonamalleo .... 1 

Calicut .... 1 

Ootacamund .... I 

Domestic Chaplain . . . 1 

Total . 1 6 


Eot entitled. 
Bangalore — St. John’s 
Trichinopoly— St. John’s 
Vizagapatam 
Madras Emmanuel . 

„ St. Mark’s . 

„ Vepery (one vacant) 

Cuddalore . ' . 

Rajahmundry and Coconad 
Aurangabad 
Berhainporo . . . 

Coonoor . . . 

Coimbatore 
Mercara 
Jlangalore 
Jlysore 
Trivandram 
A^ellore 


1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 


vox.. It. 
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Diocese oe Bombay. 


Bombay, Cathedral . 
j, , Colaba 

Poona, — Cantonment, St.Mary's, 
and Gborpuri 
, Kirkee 

Satara . • • • ' 

Aden . . • • 

Belgaum Cantonment 
Abmednagar 

Nimach • • • • 

Ahmedabad • • ■ * 

Nasirabad • ■ • * 

Disa . . • • 

Quetta . < • 

Total 


2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 


Bombay — Byculla .... 
Poona — St. Paul’s . . ' • 

Belgaum Fort and Dbarwar (tbe Fort 
which has a detachment of European 
Troops is only two miles from Canton- 
ment) 


15 


Diocese oe Calcutta. 


1 

1 


1 


8 


Entitled. 

Calcutta, Cathedral • 

„ , Fort (St. Peter’s) 

Barraokpore 
Dum-Dum 
Dinapore 
Darjeeling 

Gauhati— Shillong . 
Bishop’s Chaplain • 


Bengal (including Assam). 

Not entitled. 

2 Calcutta — St. John’s (Old Cathedral) 

I „ St. James’s 

1 „ St. Thomas’s (Free School) 

1 „ St. Stephen’s (Kidderpore) 

1 Howrah .... 

. . 1 Bankipore (vacant at present) 

. . 1 Cuttack . . ... 

. . 1 Dacca . , . ; 

9 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 - 


Allahabad, Civil 

Cantonment 

Cawnpore 

Agra 

Fatehgarh 

Mathura 

Meerut 

Laudour 

Burki 

Bareilly 

Shahjahanpur . 

Jhansi 
Naini Tal 
Chakrdta 
Kanikhet 
Benares 

Lucknow Cantonment 

Fyzahad 

Sitapur 


North-Westebn Provinces, 

. . 1 Mussooree 

1 Lucknow (Civil) 

1 

. ' . 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
, 1 
. 1 
, 1 
. 1 
.1 
.1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 


1 

i 
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Jubbulpore 


Genteal Peovieces. 

1 

KamjJtee 


* m • • 

1 

Nagpore 

• 

• • • 

1 

Saugor 


• • k 

1 

Mliow . 


4 

Centeae India. 

... 1 

Nowgong 


• • • 

1 

Kasauli . 



2 

Punjab. 

1 

Subatbu . 

• 

. 

1 

Total 

Fon 

Diocese 

2 

36 

Diocese of Lahoee. 

Entitled, Not entitled. 

Lahore . 


♦ • • 

1 Karachi, 2nd Chaplain 

Abbottabad 


• • • 

1 

Umballa 


• « • 

1 

Amritsar . 


• • • 

1 

Delhi 



1 

Dera Ismail Klian 


• • • 

1 

Dharmsala 


• • • 

1 

Dagshai . 


• • ♦ 

1 

Ferozepore 



1 

Jullundur . 


• • • 

1 

Meean Meer 


• • • 

1 

Mooltan . 



1 

Murree . 


• • * 

1 

Nowshera 



1 

Peshawar 


• • » 

1 

Rawal Pindi . 


• • • 

1 

Sialkofc . 


• • • 

1 

Simla 

« 

• • » 

1 

Karachi . 



1 

Hyderabad 

• 


1 

Rangoon Town 

„ Cantonment 

Total . 20 

Diocese of Rangoon. 

1 

1 

Tounghoo 

* 

. 

1 

Tbayetmyo 

. 

. 

1 

Port Blair .(vacant) 

« 

. 

1 



Total 

5 


Q 


2 


‘]]6 
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19. The total number of stations in tlie left-hand column, which wo treat as 
entitled to Chaplains, is 92 : the total of those in the right-hand column is 32. 

20. With regard to the stations in the riglit-hand column, which arc now 

Recommonaation. occupicd. or umj* hc occupicd, by Chaplains, our 

recommendation is that the system of grauts'-in-nid 
be extended so as to seciu’c religious assistance to the residents, on the condition 
that they pay a portion of the cost of the Clergyman. The Bishops whom we 
have consulted have informed us that, under the prc.sent arrangements, when 
only B150 per mensem are granted by the Government as a maximum, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain Clergymen, and grants occasionally lie unused fora 
long time. To meet this we recommend that the grants-in-aid ho fixed at such 
an amount as may he found requisite to procure the desired number of Clergy. 
If they were fixed at E300 on an average, and wore even as high as Bd 50 in cases 
where the congregation is poor and cannot afford io suhscrihe much towards the 
support of a Slinister, this arrangement would still he muchche.apor forGoi'crn- 
ment than the maintenance of the present establishment of Chaplains. Some 
system would have tohe prescribed as to the share of the expense to he guaranteed 
by Local Comniittccs in the stations to bo served, or by a .Diocesan Council, 
hut we do not think it is incumbent on ns to make furflicr suggestions as to 
the carrying out of this proposal, as, if the scheme ho approved by Government, 
the funds and the arrangements generally would, no doubt, ho placed under the 
executive supervision of the Bishop of the Diocese. Our Colleague, tlio Hon’ble 
M. G. Banade, dissents from this recommendation and has recorded his opinion 
m a separate document. Appendix D, attached to this Chapter. 

1 • should he underetood that our suggestion applies only to stations to 
. which Chaplains have hitherto licen posted hut at wliich we nmv propose to 
post them no longer. These might ho called 1st class aided stations : those in the 
list now about to follow (para. 28) would then he called 2nd class aided stations. 

22. Taking the average amount to be paid as a grant-in-aid at R300, and 
Estimated savin!-. the .average cost of a Chaplain at KG50(o), the 

would be as follows 


IP resent Cost, 

41 Cliaplains .if, HGoO .i moni Ji, or 117,^00 „ ro.ir . s i f snn 

^ 


Future Cost. 

32 Cliaplains nt H300 a raontb, or H3,COO a yo.ir 


Saving- 


3,119,750 

1,1.5,200 

' 2 .§|, 5.50 


1“:.' CtapWns as detailed 

Sfonfiilv. 

Port Blair , . P 

Quetta . , ’ ’ * ’ • .100 

Shillong .,"***'" 

Ablottabnd 150 for six monfbp. 

24- Tlio Pnvf Tiin;., . ’ ' ' for six months. 

allowanees™ given to ^CrffleiktS Ts IsIS 

the pension is earned by a shorter senico than in^tbo cas^nf Chaplains nro proporlioiiatelr hirfior Ind 

obtain proportionately more leave than other officers. Government sorvant.s. Chaplains can also 
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liable to serve botli in and out of the island. The allowance at Quetta is given 
in consideration of the high cost of living in Beluchistan. Its amount was 
apparently fixed with reference to the tentage allowance granted to a Chaplain 
when serving in the field with troops. 

25. The Chaplain of Shillong and Gauhdti resides half the year at each 
place : while at Shillong he receives an allowance of B160 a month, which is 
intended to compensate for the extra cost of renting a house at each station. 

As a matter of fact, he does not keep up a house at 

Certain allowances unnecessary. , , n i 

' each place, and we think the allowance should be 

withdrawn, as no addition to salary is required to compensate any one for 
living at a favourite hill station. When travelling between the two places 
on duty, he should get the usual travelling allowance. 

26. The Chaplain of Abbottabad has, during six months of the year, charge 
also of Dungagali ; for this charge a lump sum of B600 is granted, which is 
paid in six monthly instalments of 1183-6-4. He draws in addition travelling 
allowance for the journey. We make the same recommendation here as in the 
case of Shillong. 

27. With the exception, of the cases of Shillong and Abbottabad, we do 
not recommend any interference with the other allowances summarised above. 


Detail of allowances. 


III. — Anglican Added Cleegt. 

28. The allowances paid to Aided Clergy 


are 


given in the shape of fixed monthly grants. 
The following is a list of these allowances:- 



Madras. 

Per 

mensBm. 

Per 

annum. 

f 



R 

R 

. i 

Madras — St. Thomas's . 


100 

1,200 

Society for the Propagation of 

Tanjore . . 


100 

1,200 

the Gospel. , 

Tuticorin 


35 

420 

^Negapatam . 


100 

1,200 

Colonial and Continental Church 

’Tranquebar . 


100 

1,200 

Society. 

1 

.-Cochin 


100 

1,200 

'Raichoor , . . 


100 

1,200 

Railway Ohaplaincy Fund 

Pothauore . . « 

• • 

150 

1,800 

..Perambore . 

• » 

75{a) 

900 

Additional Clergy Society ,-| 

Madura . . . 

■ • 

100 

1,200 

South-East Wynaad 


100 

1,200 


^Yercaud with Salem 


100 

1,200 

I 

Unattached . . 

Kurnool 


100 

1,200 

Bangalore (Fort Church) 


100 

1,200 


...Ootacamund (St. Thomas's) 

Bombay. 

• • 

100 

490(5) 

16,810 


rPanchgani . 

■ • 

150 

1,800 

Additional Clergy Society 

1 Igatpuri 

« • 

150 

1,800 

1 Parel .... 

• • 

150 

1,800 

• 

^Sukkur 

• • 

100 

1,200 

Cowley Mission . 

Mazagon 

■ 

150 

1,800 

Harbour Mission . 

Bombay Harbour . 

• 

150 

1,800 

Society for the Propagation of _ 

r Sonapur 

• • 

160 

1,800 

< Kolhapur 


100 

1,200 

the Gospel. 

L Bombay Jail and House of Correction 

150 

1,800 

15,000 


(n) E60 up to May 1886, increased to E75 since that nionl]i._ r ii. i i o 

(i) appointed for the season only ; the yearly amount given is the average of the last d years. 
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tlie Gospel. 


Additional Clergy Society 
Tea Planters’ Committee 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Additional Clergy Society 


Additional Clergy Society 
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Bengal. 




per mensem. 

j)cr annmi). 


R 

R 

^Bliag.nlpur . . • • 

. LW 

1,800 

Cliitt.agoiig .... 

. 150 

1,800 

Asaiisol • ... 

. 150 

1,800 

Cliinsurnh . . . • 

. 150 

1,800 

Midnnporc . . . 

. 150 

1,800 

Jnmtllpiir .... 

. 150 

3,800 

Tirlioofc . . . • 

. 150 

1,800 

Puvncali . . • • 

. 150 

1,800 

Avrali .... 

. 150 

],S00 

S.aiclpuv . . 

. 150 

l,S0O 

iRiver Cliaplain, Calcutta 

. 100 

1,200 

■ Ranclicc . . . • 

. 100 

1,200 



20,400 

Assaai. 



- Tczpur .... 

. 100 

1,200 

Lakliimpur .... 

. 150 

3,800 

Sibsagnr 

. 100 

1,200 

Caehar .... 

. 150 

1,800 

Sylhet .... 

. 53 

G3G(fl) 



C,C30 

Western Provinces and Oddh. 


^Allahabad Railw.ay Chaplain . 

, 150 

1,800 

lAgra 

. 150 

1,800 

1 Banda .... 

. 100 

1,200 

LSaharaiipur .... 

. 100 

1,200 

■ Cawnporo .... 

. 30 

3G0(5) 



6, SCO 

Central Provinces. 



None. 



Punjab. 



/ Dharrasala .... 

. 200 

2,400 (c) 

Jhclum .... 

. 100 

1,200 

> Rawalpindi (Railw.ay Cliurch) 

. 100 

1,200. 

Lahore (Railway Church) 

. 100 

1,200 

' Simla .... 

. 

600(d) 


C,G00 


(a) TlieCliaplaiti oi Daccaiised to Ti.dt Sylliot; in 1882 this dnty -was assi,£;iiod to tlic Clorpyrnan of tlio 
Additional Clergy Society at Silchar, and the saving in the travelling nllownnco of the Dncc.h Chaplain, calculated' 
at R63 a month, rvas sanctioned as a payment to the Clergyman of Sikhar. The allowauco is novr paid to a 
Clergyman at Sylhet, who receives no other allowance from Government. 

(i) In 1809 the Bisliop proposed, in consequence of the large increa.so of European population at Cawnporo, 
owing to Railway extension, to give an allowance of JllOO to the Slissionaries of the Sooiety for the Propngalion 
of the, Gospel there, in remuneration for their charge of the Civil Station. Government refused this, hut agreed to 
pay the actual expenses incurred, which were eventually fixed at 1130 n month for keep, &-c., of n horse. This al- 
lowance is not in the Travelling Allowance Code. 

(c) Half of this is a personal allowance, which will not bo conlvnncd when a vacancy occurs (Government 
of India, Einanoial Department, No. SOT, dated 2ith February 1880). 

(d) This sps first granted in the shape of honse-ront for G months, to ho paid to Chaplains on leave at 
Simla who might bo willing to .assist the Arohdc.icon ; it was subsonnently ordered that it should bo paid to 
the Archdeacon in a lump sum, to ho used in such manner as seemed best to him for proouriug the aid he 
required. 
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Burma. 

Per mensem. 

Per annum. 


E 

E 

1 Eangoon Port Chaplain . 

. 100 

1,200 

1 State Eailway CLaplain 

. 150 

1,800 

Additional Clergy Society . < Akyab 

. 150 

1,800 

1 Bassein and Henzada 

. 150 

1,800 

' Moulmein . 

. 150 

1,800 

Mergui .nd T.,o, . 

. 60 

600 



9,000 


Native States and Districts under the Government oe India. 


Indore 
Ajmere 
Hyderaliad . 


150 1,800 

150 1,800 

200 2,400 


6,000 


29. TVe do not propose to make any change in these stations or in the 
No cliange pioposcd. amount of the grants-in-aid. 


IV, — Presbyterian Chapdains. 


30. Presbyterian Chaplains are posted only to Military Stations of the 
first and second class. "When so posted, they are provided for in the Civil 
Budo'et. Presbyterian Chaplains attached to a Regiment (as distinguished from 
° a Station) are provided for in the Military Budget ; 

Dietnbution. there is one such — attached to the Seaforth High- 

landers at Bareilly— in the Military Estimates of 1886-87 . In the Civil Depart- 
ment provision is made for 12 Chaplains for all India, who are distributed as 


follows : — 

Madras 

Bangalore 

Secundeiabad 


Madras. 


. 1, or 2 if available. 
. 1 

. 1 


4 


Bombay . 

Bombay’. 

. 2 

Poona and Kirkee 

. 

• . i 

•1 

Karachi 

. 

• • 1 

Calcutta 

y Bengal. 

. • • • 

4 

. 1 


Allahabad . 

NoriJiMVestern Provinces and Oudh. 

. • • ' • • • ^ 

Dagshai 

- Punjab. 

1 

1 

Eawalpindi 

. . • • • • • ^ 


2 
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PrcsbYterian Chaplains receive pay at the same rate as Anghcan Chap- 
^ lains— B600 a month for 10 years and RhOO after 


Emoluments. 


10 years’ service. 


32. On the principle laid doivn in para. 15 we do not recommend any re- 
No reduction recommended. ductioii in tlic numher of • Scotcli Chaplains. 

33. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of Scotland draw special allow- 
ances as imder, in addition to their pay as Chap- 


Spcciul Allowances. 

lains : — 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 


R 

200 

150 

150 


These allowances arc given in consideration of their special duties and re- 
sponsibilities, which correspond to those of Archdeacons in theChiirch of England. 

3d). A Presbyterian Chaplain or Assistant Chaplain attached to a Ilighland 

Regiment draws a tentnge allowance of R120 or 
R75 a month in addition to his pay. This is the 
same allowance as is drawn by Anglican Chaplains when attached to forces 
in the field. 


y _AiDED Phesdtterian and Wesleyan Ministers (Caritation 

Allowances). 

35. Prior to 1883 an allowance was granted to Presbyterian [Ministers, 
Existing rules for the grant of for ministering to Preshyterinu soldiers, of BlOO 
allowances. a month whcn the numher of soldiers ministered 

to was not less than 100, and of R160 when the numher exceeded 200 ; n6 
allowauce was given in cases where the numher of soldiers ministered to 
was less than 100. The allowances at Meerut and Mhow appear to have been 
the only ones granted under this rule. Wesleyan Ministers were declared 
entitled to similar aid in 1883 ; and when the numher of soldiers was less than 
100, aid was to he given in the form of a capitation grant. The latest orders 
on the subject are contained in Resolution No. 4, dated 18th June ISSG, of the 
Home Department, which also gives an account of the concessions made in 
3883, and runs as follows : — 

“ Under tbe orders contained in Home Department Resolution Nos. — dated the 22nd 
June 1883, cited in tbe preamble, tbe Governor General in Council was pleased, with the 
approval o£ Her Majesty^s Secretary of State, to extend to Wesleyan ministers officiatino- with 
British troops in India tbe distinctive recognition accorded by the Royal Warrants of 25tb 
June 1881 and 11th March 1882; and to sanction Ibo grant to them, whenever one hundred 
Wesleyan soldiers are quartered at any station, of an allowance of RlOO a mouth, and wdiere 
the numher of such soldiers exceeds two hundred, of an allowance of HI 50 n month. A nr.ant 
of H12 per annum for each soldier, when the numher is less than one huudred, was also 'sanc- 
tioned, and a similar concession was allowed to Presbyterian clergj'mea in extension of the 
orders of 20th September 1869. 

“ 2. After a careful consideration of certain memorials from tlio representatives of the 
Wesleyan body in England and in India, the Governor General in Council, with the npjwoval 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, now directs, in supersession of existing orders, that the 
remuneration to he allowed to Wesleyan or Presbyterian ministers officiating with British 
troops in India shall henceforth be as follows : — 

“ (1) A monthly capitation allowance of one rupee for 'each man up to one hundred, 
with 8 annas additional for each man beyond one hundred ; and 
" (2) Travelling allowance, under the ordinary rules, for ministers visiting out-stations 
under proper authority.” 
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Detailed distribution. 36. Tlie allowances paid under this sanction 

since 1883-84 have been — 


Madras — 



1883-84. 

B 

1884-85. 

B 

1885-86 

B 

Fort St. George 



387 

820 

820 

St. Thomas’s Mount 


571 

633 

504 

Poonamallee 



131 

130 

80 

Bangalore 

, , 


1,048 

1,200 

961 

' ellington 



• •• 

* . • 

188 

Bellary 

• 


... 

147 

633 


Total 


2,137 . 

2,830 

3,186 

Bombay — 

Poona . 

• • 

. 

• • • 

590 

407 

Belgaum 

. 

• 

530 

370 

366 

Karachi 

• * 


530 

430 

1,390 

281 

1,054 

Bengal — 

Calcutta (a) . 

• « 

• 

1,606 

1,675 

1,469 

Dinapore 

• 

• 

... 

1,474 

■ 1,149 

Total 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh— 

• 

1,606 

3,149 

(i) 2,618 

• Rurki 


• 

253 

469 

- 629 

Almora 


* 

228 

517 

3,635 

Agra 


« 


252 

1,104 

Cawnpore 


• 

1,122 

1,056 

550 

Benares . 


• 

... 

698 

187 

Sitapur 


* 

327 

459 

250 

Fj'zabad 



238 

643 

635 

Lucknow 



948 

1,200 

1,650 

Shahjahanpur 



... 

... 

947 

Moradahad . 


• 

... 

... 

781 

Meerut 



1,800 

1,800 

1,800 


Total 

• 

4,916 

6,996 

10,068 

Central Provinces— 

S auger 

, • 

• 

524 

... 

581 

Jubhulpore . 


• 

571 

604^ 

386 


Total 

• 

1,095 

504 

967 

Puniab— 

Meean Meer . 

• • 

• 

»t)y 

• •• 

• »« 

Umballa 

• • 

• 

480 r 

1,165 

950 

Ferozepore 

« • 

. 

SOS 

931 

636 

Sialkot 

• • 

* 

153 

... 

• •• 

Kasauli, Lahore, and Meean Meer 

286 

... • 

165 


Total 

• 

2,031 

2,096 

1,751 

Native States, &c. — 

Mho w ■( Presbyterian) 


1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

„ (Wesleyan) 

« • 


... 

1,116 

954 

Nasirabad 


. 

223 

389 

412 

Hyderabad 

• • 

• 

1,348 

1,400 

1,200 


Total 

• 

2,771 

4,105 

3,766 


(a) For troops at Fort William, Dum-Dum, and Barrackpore. 

(i) No special provision n-as made for these charges in the Bengal Budget for 1886-87. 

B - 
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yi. — A llowances to Eoman Catholic Chaplains. 


37. No Eoman Catholic Chaplains, either State or ■ aided, are paid in the 
, „ - Civil Department: nor are establishments ordinarily 

Eules ns to the appointment of . , , ^ •„ ' r. i-l r m l T 

Priests. provided for Eoman Catholic Churches. In tlie 

Military Department, allowances, varying with length of .service from E200 
to E300, are granted to Eoman Catholic Priests ministering to the troops. 
Priests are allowed at Military Stations for each British Eegiment (with a 
maximum of two priests for any one station) or for any body of troops at one 
station equal in the aggregate to the strength of a Cavalry Eegiment ; also 
at first class convalescent dep6ts ; at the seats of Local Governments ; and at 
stations where there are at least 100 British-born Eoman Catholics, natives 
of Great Britain and Ireland, resident and in the service of Government. 
These priests are not treated as in the serviee of Government ; they are liable 
to be transferred by their ecclesiastical superiors, without the authority of 
Government j they ordinarily do not receive travelling allowances on transfer ; 
and they receive no leave allowances of any kind. The provision for them in 
the Estimates of 1886-87 is as follows : — 


Bengal 
Madras (a) 
Bombay 


No. 

n 

42 

1,12,000 

16 

43,200 

14 

89,360 


38. The detailed list of the Bengal Budget gives only 36 Eoman Catholic 
Distribution. chaplains at the following stations : — 


1. Fort William. 

2. Dum-Dum. 

3. Dinapore. 

4. Darjeeling. 

6. Allahabad. 

6. Chnkrata. 

7. Fyzabad. 

8, 9. Meerut — 2. 
10. Landour, 

11, 12. Lucknow — 2. 

13. Banikbet. 

14. Agra. 

15. Bareilly. 

16. Cawnpore. 

17. Naini Tal. 

18. Lahore 

19. Meean Meer. 


20. D.agshni. 

21. Easauli. 

22. Murree. 

23, 24. Ilawalpindi— 2. 

26. Umb.alla, 

26. Mooltan. 

27. Nowshera. 

28. Peshawar, 

29. Dalhousic. 

80. Delhi. 

81. Fcrozeporc. 

32. Jullundur. 

33. Sialkot. 

84, Subathu. 

36. • J ubbulpore. 

36. Morar. 


39. In Madras the following stations are provided for : — 


1. Madras. 

2. St. Thomas’s Mount. 

3. Poonamallee. 

4. Wellington. 

5, 6. Bangalore — 2. 

7. Cannanore. 

8, Bellaiy. 


9. Belgaum. 

10. Kamptee. 

11, 12, 13. Secunderabad — 3. 

14. Rangoon. 

15. Tounghoo. 

16. Thayetmyo. 


estimate provides for 17 at B49,200; but this includes an allowance of ESOO a month paid 
to the Bishop for ecoleBiaatical returns, which is elsewhere paid in the Civil Department, and is show u under 
Aided Clergy (see para. 40). 
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And in Bombay tbe following : — 
1. Colaba. 

‘ 2. DeoMK. 

^ 3. Kirkee. 

4. Ahmednagar. 

5, 6. Poona — 2. 

Provision for one additional station has 
the particular station is not named. • 


7. Quetta. 

V 8. Karachi. 

9,10. Aden (a) — 2. 
lljlS. Mhow— 2. 

13. Nasirabad. 

ien added in the printed Budget, but 


VII. — Roman Catholic Aided Clerot. 


, 40. Under this head are included the following 

Rules concerning allowances. 

allowances : — 

A payment of R500 a month is authorised to each of four Roman Catholic 
Bishops in India, one in each of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and 
two for the Bengal Presidency. One of these allowances has been divided 
between the Bishops of Agra, Allahabad, and the Punjab. A similar payment of 
R300 a month is made to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Rangoon. In Madras 
this charge is paid in the Military Department, but elsewhere in the Civil 
Department. In future these charges should all appear in the Civil Estimates. 

41. The following allowances are paid to Roman Catholic Priests in the 
Speoiid Allowances. Civil Department for special charges : — 


Madras. 

Ootaoamund. For visiting European Prisoners . 

Bombay. 

Mahahleshwar. To tbe Roman Catholic Priest on duty . 
Matheran. To the Roman Catholic Priest on dnty 

Coorg. 

Coorg, To the Roman Catholic Priest 


Monthly. 

R 

, 80 

. S0(b) 
. 30 (c) 


. 20 


42. The two aUowances in Bombay were granted by the Bombay Govern- 
Bombay ailownuces should he dis- ment when eeclcsiastical charges were Provincial ; 
coutinued. they do not seem to be granted according to any 

rule, or for any special work ; and they should apparently be discontinued. 
The allow^ance in Coorg- is paid under an old order of 1834, which cannot be 
traced. 


VIII. — Estahlishsients allowed to ANGLICAN Ohhrches. 


43. In 1876 and 1877 the question of the establishments to be allowed for 
Rules defining sciile of establish- Ohui’ches generaUy was taken up, and the cost 

w'as mateiaally reduced. Churches were divided 

into three classes : — 

Firs/ — ^JMilitary Churches containing more than 400 sittings at stations 
where there are European troops. 

Second — Military Churches containing less than 400 sittings at stations 
where there are European troops. 

Third — Churches at stations with no troops or with only Native troops. 
It was decided that ordinarily the allowance for establishment and lighting for 
a first class Church should be R47, and for a second class Church R19, while a 

-(«) Of the tiro priests at Aden, one receives an allowance of E30 only, 

(i) Bombay Government Order No. 2164, dated 20th June 1881. 

(c) „ „ No. 3843, dated 7th October 1882. 
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chauMdar alone should be provided for third class Churches on pay vaiying 
from E6 to E8. These rates were applied to all Provinces except Bombay 
and Burma In Bombay the rates were fixed at Edid, 20, and 7 to 12 
for the three classes; while in Burma E67 were aUowcd for the first class 
Churches and E8 to 10 for the tliird class. Particulars of the grants are shown 
in the following table ; — 




1 1st Class Ciiuiton. 

1 2nd Class Cuunen. 

3rd Class Ciinncn. 


Bombay. 

Bnnnn. 

Elaowlioro. 

Bombay. 

Elsowhcro. 

Ono Clmtikidar. 

Clerk , • 

Servants 

Lighting 

12 

(2) 7 

25 

12 

(3) 23 

30 

12 

(3)16 

20 

7 

13 

(2)0 

10 

B 

Jladras . . . 7 • 

Bombay . . . 7+5 

for contingcncirs in some 
c.iscs. 

Bnrma . . .10 

Assam and Central Prov- 
inces . . .0 

Bengal and elsewhere 6 

Total 

44 

C7 

47 

20 

10 



The charge for lighting, though drawn under this fixed sanction, is. in the 
Estimates and Accounts shown under Contingencies (see para. 100). 


44. The number of Churches of each class, as they exist at present, is 
Classification of Cliuvcliea. shown in the following table : — 



First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Total. 

Madras .... 

8 

6 

'll 

55 

Bombay .... 

10 

11 

19 

40 

Bengal .... 

4 

1 

23 

•28 

Assam .... 

... 

... 

G 

6 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

11 

14 

23 

48 

Central Provinces . 

3 

2 

11 

16 

Punjab .... 

13 

10 

26 

49 

Burma ..... 

3 

• •• 

5 

8 

Native States, &c.(a) 

3 

7 

5 

15 


45. Lists showing the location of the Churches included in the above table 
Exceptional Estabiisiiments. sanctioned establishment charges, where 

they differ fi’om the standard scale, are appended 
to this Chapter (Appendix A). The orders o£ 1877 provided that clerhs 
should not ordinarily be allowed for second class Churches, but permitted 
clerks then serving in such Churches to continue their sendee, on condition 
that a successor should not be appointed on the occurrence of a vacancy. 
Excluding these cases, the following are the Churches in which the establish- 
ments are in excess of the general scale : — 


Madras — 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


— Pallavaram ...... 

Monthly Cost of 
Establishment. 

B 

31 

— Quilon ...... 

30 

Cuddalore ...... 

. 80 

Rajahmundry 

30 

Aladras, St. Mark's, Black Town 

30 

Madras, Emmanuel, South Black Town 

47 

Nellore 

24 


{a) These do not seem at any time to have been authoritatiTely classified. They are classed hero according 
to the amount of the Establishment, &o., charge. 
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Bombay — 

8. First Class — Dtsa 

9. „ Poona (St. ^Mary’s) . 

10. „ Colaba (St. John’s) . 

11. Second Class — Aden . 

12. „ Aden, Steamer Point 

13. „ Aboo . 

14. Third Class — Manora 

15. „ Sukkur 

16. „ Bj'culla 

Bengal — 

17. Second Class — Jalapahar 

18. Third Class — Darjeeling 

19. ,, Hazaribagh 

Borih-Western Provinces and Ondh — 
iiO. Second Class — Allahabad 
Punjab — 

& I . Second Class — Lahore 

22. „ Dera Ismail Khan 

Burma — 

23. Third Class — Rangoon Town 

Bative States, ^‘c . — 

24. First Class — Nasirabad 

25. Second Class — Indore . 


26. 


Trimtilgbevry 

27. 

3 } 

Bolarum 

28. 

33 

Sehove 

29. 

33 

Quetta . 


Jlonthly Cost oE 
Kst.iblislimciit. 
45 
52 
?3 
34 
31 . 

21 

88 

14 

16 


29 

26 

26 


31 


31 

27 


43 


49 

25 

27 

20 

24 

22 


46. The only first class Chtirohes which receive allowances materially in 

excess of the general scale are Oolaba and St.Mary’s, 
_ Eroeptions in first class Ohm ohes. both these cases clei’ks On E20 instead 

of E12 are on the establishment, and for the former Church B56 are allowed 
for contingencies instead of the ordinary allowance for first class Churches in 


Bombay — B25. 

47, In all the second 


in second class Cliurclies. 


class Churches in which there is a material excess, a 
clerk on S12 is maintained, save in the case of Dera 
Ismail Khan, for which a mdli has been specially 


sanctioned by the Government of India. 

48. Of the 12 third class Churches which receive grants in excess of the ordi- 

nary scale, six are in Madras and three in Bombay, 
in thiid class Chuiches. Madras Churches, two are in Black Town, 

Madras, and the grants were 'specially enhanced on account of the poverty of 
the parishes. At Calcutta, where there are also some poor parishes, the esta- 
hlishment grants have been entirely withdrawn from all but the Military 
Churches. The reasons for the larger grants in the other cases are not known. 

49. • The amovrnt alfected by these exceptional allowances is small, and we 
have not thought it worth our while to enquire into the special circumstances 

which have been held, in past times, to justify . them, and which may or may 
,,,,,, not apply in the present day. We suggest, however, 

Iiered to. that the Local Governments should be reminded of 

the general scale laid down, and should be asked to make a fresh examination 
of the facts, and to enforce the xmiform scale, where no sufficient special reasons 
exist for departing from it. 
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60. Special rules apply to the Cathedrals, In Calcutta and Madras a grant 
of E400 per mensem is made for the Cathedral establishments and contingencies. 

Wo consider that it would he proper to reduce 
Calcutta and Madras Cathedrals. allowance to ElOO at the Calcutta and Madras 

Cathedrals, leaving the remainder of the cost of the performance of Divine 
Service to loe borne by the large and wealthy congregations who attend those 
Cathedrals, whieh are the only Churches for whieh in our scheme a second 
Chaplain is allowed. 

51. For Bombay the allowance is fixed at E613, which is now stated to he 

Bombay Cathedial. made Up aS folloWS : — 


4 Clerks . 

9 ServantB 
Contingencies 


a 

279 

09 

2G5 


CIS 


This amount was fixed by the Government of Bombay, as the Cathedral was 
transferred by a trust deed of 1816, under which the Government hound itself to 
supply “ all necessary ornaments, vestments, hooks, furniture, and other things, 
necessary or usual for the decent and convenient celebration of Divine Service” 
in the Cathedral. When it was proposed in 1876 to 1878 to reduce the grant, 
the Trustees expressed their readiness to go to law, if necessary, to enforce 
their right. The Government of India left the Bombay Government to 
make the best terms it could, as Ecclesiastical was then a Provincial Dead of 
Account in Bombay. The total amount of the grant (but not the details) 
seems to have been fixed with reference to the actual amount paid in June 1877 
which was E613-14-2, vh . — 

Establishment (including organist, clerk, sexton, clock-repairer, ^ ^ 

hamals, peons, and dhobi) . . , . . . 398 0 0 

Contingencies (including choir .allowance, gas, punkhawalas, 
organ-tuning, and petty miscellaneous chaiges for repaiis and* 
maintenance of furniture) . . , , . . 215 14 o 

613 M 2 


52. 


IX, — Establisements allowed to Scotch 'C iiERCEEs. 

The establishments in the Civil Department for Scotch Churches are 

Existing establishments. Anglican Cliurches ; 

hut there are exceptions to the general rule herealso. 
A list of the Churches with the allowances is appended to this Chapter (Appendix 
B) . The following are the cases in which the standard scale is materially exceeded. 
53. The Madras Church has an establishment' allowance of ElOO a month, 
^iladras Church. The details of this allowance given in Appendix B 

are taken from the report of the Accountant Gene- 
ral and apparently show the existing distribution; but the sanction merely -ives 

Establishment . 132 a lump sum of ElOO in consideration of the facts 

Organist and Choir. 167 8 0 Urged by the Senior Chaplain, whieh were that the 

whole monthly expenditm-e for the Church establish- 
ment and contingencies amounted to Ed.43-11.6 
(details as per margin) and that a Parochial School 
___ was maintained costing E334i a month for which no 
, "'as received from Government. The grant made 

e Scotch Church at Calcutta was also quoted in support of the charge. 


Scriptuie Reader 
Pensions, Dorcas 
Clothing & School 
Fees 

Lighting 

Sundries 


30 


70 0 
35 2 
18 13 
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54. Tlie Bombay and tlie Poona-Ejrkee Cliurclies receive grants of E82. 

The Bombay gi-ant corresponds closely rvitb that 
given for the Anglican Ohnrcli at Colaba; the 
combined grant for the Poona and Kirkee Churches is intended to meet the 
charges for both the Churches, and is therefore exceptional. 

65. Eor the Scotch Church at Calcutta the 
allowance is as follows : — 


Calcutta Church. 


R 100 when there are two Chaplains. 

,, 185 when there is one Chaplain. 

This allowance was granted in consideration of the “ peculiar character ” 
of the Church " and its use hy the military there is also a separate charge of 
E32 a month for keeping the Church clock in order, which Government accepted 
as a reasonable charge (and directed to he debited to Ecclesiastical) in con- 
sideration of the convenience it affords to the public. "We think that the sum 
of ElOO, which is sufficient for the Presbyterian Church at Madras, and whiohi 
we have held to be sufficient for the Cathedrals of Calcutta and Madras, 
should suffice here alsoj and that no extra charge should be admitted for the 
church clock. 

66. Por Highland Eegiments to which a Presbyterian Chaplain is attached 


Highland Regiments. the foUowing Churcli establishment is allowed : — 

R 

1 Clerk ......... 10 

1 Fnvasli ......... 5 

1 Sweeper ......... 3 

Lighting . . . • . . . . .10 


28 


X. — Establishments allowed to Roman Catholic Churches. 

67. Eor Roman Catholic.Ohapels at stations where tliere is a resident priest 

an establishment charge of E23(a) is admitted, the 
Existing cs a is men s. cliargo being entered in the Military Estimates. 

The only exceptions to this rate are the Roman Catholic Chapel in Port 
William, for which an allowance of E33(&) is paid, and that at Lucknow for 
which a grant of S34(c) is allowed. Eor out-posts an allowance of ElO a 
month is given. 

68. In the Civil Department the only establishment charges, clearly distin- 
guishable as such, incurred for Roman Catholic Chapels are : — 


Bombay. 

Ahmedabad Church establishment 
Purandliar Chapel ditto 

Mahableswar ditto ditto 

Mathheran ditto' ditto' 


Monthly. 

S 

7 (one servant). 
15 (one clerk). 

7 (one servant). 

7 ( « )■ 


Burma. 


ThaytmeyoiChapel establishment 


(o) 1 Farash 

1 Sweeper . 
Lighting _ . 
Contingencies 


B 

5 

3 

101 

5 


23 


. SO 


(e) 2 Bearers at fi6' 
1 Sweeper 
1 Bhisti 
1 Ghaukidat 
Lighting 


fl 

10 

4 

6 ' 

6 

10 

34 


{b) Lighting E20 instead of 3110. 
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69. The Bombay establishments were sanctioned when ecclesiastical charges 
in Bombay were Provincial. None of these four stations arc found in the list 
in para«’raph 39, as places where Eoman Catholic Priests are paid by the State ; 

andthe°allowances should apparently be withdrawn. If granted at all, they 

should be entered in the Military Estimates. 'L’he 
Doubtful charges. Military Department might be called on to consider 

whether they are admissible or not. We observe^ that in the Military Budget 
provision is made for an aUowance of RIO for the expenses of the Pui-andhar 
Chapel. 

60. Besides the above, there are a few miscellaneous allowances granted 
» to Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics or Churches in the 

Misceliaueous allowances. Bombay Presidency, a list of which is given below. 

These grants have not been definitely assigned for either priests or establish- 
ments ; some of them are old endowments, or dewastbans, which were in force 
under a previous Government, and have not been interfered with by the British 
Government ; others have been granted under old deeds ; and nearly all of 
them are of more or less ancient date. Such information as is procurable 
regarding them is given in the foot-notes appended to the list. We see no' 
reason for interfering with any of them. 


misceliaueous Homan Catholic Grants in Bombay. 


Priests 
Poona 
Ratniigiri 
Nasik 
Cutcli 
Kattyw 

CoMba 


Tauna 





Jlontlily. 

Annual. 




B 

R 

Church, monthly . 

• 

. 125(a) 

1,500 


, annual . . . 

, 

. ... 

240 

2 to Bishop for education of Roman Catholic 



« • • • • 


. 150(i) 

1,800 


Poona .... 


. 96(c) 

1,152 


Ratnagiri 


. 43i(i/) 

522 


Malegaon 


. 50(c) • 

600 


Bhuj .... 


. 50(/) 

600 


Rajkot .... 


. 94(/) 

114 

' i 

Korlai .... 


. 2907) 

348 

•i 

.Urau .... 


. 25 (y) 

300 

( 

'The Vicar 


. 25(y) 

300 


Tauna .... 


• 30(y) 

360 

•1 

Tarapur .... 


• 25 (y) 

300 

( 

^Koiidivti 


. 20(y) 

240 . 

12 

Stations at Hl.o a month 


. ]fi0(y) 

2,160 

8 

„ at R14i „ 


. 116(y) 

1,392 

2 

„ at SIO ,, 


. 20 (y) 

240 

1 

„ at 1136 a year 



36(/{) 

5 

,, at H30 ,, 



150(,a) 

2 

„ at H20 „ 



40 (-5) 

4 

„ at RIO „ 



40 (/i) 

1 

„ at H 2 „ 



m 


12,436 


(а) Granted in 1803 ; stated to be payable under a Bond of Acquittal to the Honourable Company for all 

claims of the Church of Nostra Senoia da Gloria, as a charge on the income of the Maza>»on estate tor the sun 
port and maintenance of the church. In addition to the Rl,500 payable in cash, » twelve murahs of white battv” 
were due under the deed which have apparently been commuted into a payment of 11240 a year fBombfiv 
Government Order without No. , dated 6th October 1803.) J t J 

(б) Continued by Bombay Government Order No. 220, dated 2nd September 1848. 

(c) Continued by Government of India Order No. 370A, dated 23rd September 1862 

Ho. SmSsss) Si” ‘ 

(e) Sanctioned by Government of India, Financial Depaitment Order No. 3073, dated 31st August 1869. 
dated 1^2tliAugl*s't 1844^'’'^'^''^ ^ Military to Civil expenditure under Bombay Government Order No. 2476,. 

G) Continuance sanctioned by Government of India Order No. 2406 , dated 22nd December 1866, which 

inj dist’rSe!" allowances to Roman Catholic Priests ministering in Salsette and the neighbour- 

Governments for the maintenance of certain Roman 
Catholic Churches ; transferred to head » Ecclesiastical ” from head “ Dewasthans,” and p.iyment in a lump sui^ 

j early sanctioned. (Financial Department Order No. 922 , dated iSth February 1868 ) m a limp sum 
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XI. — ^Presidency 'Eouse-Rent. 

61. Chaplains in the Presidency Towns are entitled to a house or else to 

a house-i-eut allowance of Bl^O a month at Calcutta 
Existing nilowances. E130 a month at Madras and Bombay. An 

allowance of 5,90 was first granted in 1851 to Junior Chaplains in Calcutta, hut 
it was at the same time ruled that Junior Chaplains should not ordinarily he 
posted to the Presidency Toums. By various orders issued between 1851 and 
1865 the above rule was extended to Madras ; while in Bombay the allowance 
was granted to both Senior and Junior Chaplains. The allowances were ex- 
tended to Senior Chaplains at Calcutta and Madras, and raised to their present 
amount between 1869 and 1871, partly in consideration of the abolition of 
marriage and burial fees, and partly in consequence of the difficulty of getting 
Chaplains to serve at the Presidency Towns owing to the high rent and 
dearness of living. The Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount, and the Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Madras, get 575 house-rent, and the Chaplain 
at Howrah draws 590. 

62. "We consider that most of these allowances are somewhat excessive, and 

do more tlian represent the difference between the 
cost of house-rent in the Mofussil (which every 

Chaphain has to pay) and in the Presidency Towns. It is this difference which 
the State may reasonably recoup to the Chaplain who, in the course of his service, 
is posted to a Church in Calcutta or Madras or Bombay. We recommend that 
the house-rent for Calcutta or Bombay he fixed at the same rate as for a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Staff Corps, or at 5125 per mensem, and for Madras, 
where rents are much cheaper, at 575 per mensem : that for Howrah might he 
retained unaltered. Ho extra allowance should he given for St, Thomas’ Mount. 

XII.— Conveyance Allowance to Chatlains. 

63. The conveyance allowances granted to Chaplains in the Civil Depart- 
ment under the Civil Travelling Allowance Code are given in the appended 
list. (Appendix C.) 

6d‘. The first allowance in the list is one of R150 a month given, so long ago 

as iSdS, to the Chaplain of St. Thomas’ Mount by 
St. Thomas’ Mount. reason of Jiis having charge also of Pallavaram, 

which is distant about 3^ or 4 miles from St. Thomas’ Mount. In 1878 .the 
Government of India consulted the Madras Government as to the possibility of 
withdrawing the allowance on the occurrence of a change in the chaplaincy. 
In reply the Government of Madras represented that the clerical duties at 
Pallavaram necessitated three visits weekly, besides casual calls, and that the 
" allowance of 65 per' diem which is now given ... is not more than enoug]^ 
for the additional duties and the additional expense thrown upon the Chaplain 
for the maintenance of a carriage and horse for the express purpose of visiting 
Pallavaram, where there is a Church of England congregation of about 248 
persons.” The continuance of the allowance was accordingly sanctioned by the 
Government of India. We do not advocate its discontinuance, hut we think 
the amount granted is excessive, and should be reduced to the amount given 
as conveyance allowance elsewhere, or 550. 

65 The origin of the grant of the next group of allowances was as follows. 
- • ® In his annual report of the Diocese for 1864-65 

Origin of ailowancna in second group. j^jay 1 865), thcBishop of Calcutta referred 

to the difficulty which he found in filling up vacancies in certain large stations. 
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because at these the work Avas heavier, and living more expensive, Avhile the 
pay of Chaplains Avas the same at Avhatever station they might be employed. 
He considered that ' the service was “too much of a dull, dead leA^el, Avith no 
2 )rizes to reward exertion, or to distinguish (he best Cliaplain from the Avorst.” 
He suggested, therefore, the grant of a staff allowance of R150 a month for ten 
of the more important stations in the Diocese. 

66. In reply, the Government of India expressed its willingness to grant 
Horae Depirtment No. 1498, ail allowance at ten of thc morc important stations, 
dated 31st AnguRt 18G5. On the grouud of the greater expense necessarily 

entailed by residence in them, and of thc necessity of securing for them the best 
Chaplains. It suggested, hoiYeA’’er, that the allowance might best be gh'en 
expressly as a conveyance allowance of BoO or BlOO, and the Bishop Ai'as asked 
to express his views on this suggestion, Avhen the orders of the Secretary of 
State Avould be obtained. 


67. The Bishop expressed bis concurrence in the proposal of the GoA'crn- 
Letter dated lAiurree, 8tii Sep- Dicnt of India to grant a convcyaucc alloAA-ancc 
teraber 1865. ' to Chaplains in certain cases “ as a compensation 

for the serious expense to Avhich they are put by thc long distances, which 
often separate the church, the hospitals, the school and the barracks but 
recommended the immediate grant of allowances of ,B50 a month to the 
chaplains, at Sialkot in consideration of thc large iMilitary Prison ; at Hazari- 
bdgh in consideration of the European Prison ; and at Port William in considera- 
tion of the Llilitary Hospital, which Avas for aAA'ay from the Port. 


68. The conveyance allowances of BoO each were sanctioned («) for Sialkot 

and Hazaribagh, but not for Port William ; and the 
Bishop was informed (&) that if the proposal to gh'e 
such allowances at ten stations Avere sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State, Sialkot and Hazaribagli 
would be included in that number. In 1880 an 
application was made for the grant of a conA^eyauce allowance to the Chaplain 
of HoAATah for visiting the students at the Seelijiore Engineering College, 
and the Hazaribagh allow'auce Avas then transferred to Hoivrah. 


(a) Financial Dppartment RcroIu* 
lion No. 3187, dated 80th November 
1805. 

(5) Horae Department letter No. 
5167, dated IStli December 1805. 


69. Later on it appears to have been decided that the Secretary of State’s 

Financial Department Resolution SaUCtion WaS UOt retJUll’Cd, and tllC Piliancial De- 
No. 909, dated 28th February 1806. partmout passed an Order in Avhich, after reciting 

the grant of the allowances at Sialkot and Hazaribagh, it was stated that tint 
Government of India had determined “ to authorize a conveyance allowance A’ary- 
ing from R50 to RIOO a month according to the number of European troops and 
the extent of cantonments for ten other chaplaincies to be named by tlie Lord 
Bisho]) of Calcutta." 

70. The Bishop was asked to name the stations, and was told that, as a rule, 
Sanction of allowances at ten jjot moi'c than RuO sLould 1)6 proposed for any 

Horae Department letter No. station. In accordance Avitli liis rocommcndations, 
2209, dated 25th June 1866. the folloAving allowances Were sanctioned : — 


R 

Alk'hahad , . . . . . . 100 to be divided betweeu the 

Fort Chaplain and the 
Cliaplain of the Civil 
Lines. 

Lahore— (Meean Meer and Anarkali) , . .100 to be divided equally. 

Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Umballa, Meerut, Lucknow, 

Mhow, Kamptee' Rangoon .... 50 each. 
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71. The question was subsequently raised whether, on two Chaplains being 
posted to any of the stations other than Allahabad and Lahore, the full allow- 

. Home Department No. 438, dated auce could bc drawn by each. The Government 
loth September i8C9. India finally decided that “ whenever two 

Chaplains are attached to a station, for which a single conveyance allowance 
is granted, t,ho allowance in question should be passed to the senior of the two 
Chaplains,” the duties being so arranged as to render this fair. 

72. In Agra a similar allowance w'as granted in 1869 on the removal of 
linanciol Department No. G76, the High Court, &c., to Allahabad, when one of the 

dated 31st Ma 3 - 1809. Oliaplaius was withdrawn and the Military Chap- 

lain was left to do the whole work. 


amounted for 


Financial Department No. 
diited Gth August 1870. 


20 months 
2574, 


73. In 1867, the Government of Madras submitted a recommendation(«) for 

Extensions to Madras. the grant of conveyance allowances at six of the 

larger stations (i) in Madras at which “ the distances wliich the Cliaplains are re- 
(ff) No. 251, dated 29tli October quircd to traverse in the performance of their duties 
' are considerable, and the duties onerous.” The 

nbS!^Smmnore?T^hi^^^^ Government of India after some further enquiry 

gapatam. granted the allowance only in the case of Secun- 

derabad and Trimulgherry(c) ; but disallowed it in the other cases, remarking 
WFinancial Department No. 733 , that “ in the Bengal Presidency conveyance allow- 
dated 30tb June 1868. ance for Chaplains at military stations has been 

allowed' generally at stations which contain at least two JBuropean regiments;” 
and that the allowance was “ intended to remunerate for onerous charge.^, and 
not merely for locomotion, which latter, when the visit is to places beyond three 
miles, is met by travelling allowance.” 

74. In 1870, the Resident at Aden reported that the Chaplain’s travel- 

ToAden. ling allowance, for visiting Steamer Point,, had 

to an average of R103 a month ; he accordingly 
recommended the grant of a conveyance allowance ; 
and an allowance of R50 a month was sanctioned. 

76. A similar allowance Avas granted (a) in 1871 to the Episcopalian Chaplain 
To Bombay. at Byculla 01 ’ Mazagun, who is appointed to per-; 

form funeral services at Sewree. (In practice this allowance is shared by 
(„)FinanoialDepmtmentNo.4524, the Chaplains wbo imdei’take the _ duty, week 
dated 23rd October 1871. and Week about(&).) In 1881, a similar alloiv- 

ance was granted(c) to the Chaplain at Ahmedabad in. consideration of his 
(5) Bombay Government Resoiu- having to visit the State Railway seivants at 

g^barmati. This allowance had been refused on 
two previous occasions, when applied for on general 
grounds. 

76. By Act of Parliament Presbyterian Chaplains are entitled to be 

placed on exactly the same footing as Episcopal 
lertalrcbaplkT"'’”"" Chaplains as regards emoluments, &c. 'Wherever, 

therefore, a conveyance allowance has been granted to an Episcopal Chap- 
lain, the' same allowance is admissible to the Presbyterian Chaplain, if any, 
;vt the same station. Accordingly, the Presbyterian Chaplains of Allahabad, 
Calcutta, and’ Secunderabad receive conveyance allowances of R50 a month. 
The Pribyterian Chaplain at Bombay also receives an allowance for the 
n Nn 70 dnted fuueral serAuces at Sewree ; but this AV’as granted 

4 tif April 1884. ’ after the issue of the Traradling Allowance Code, 

'fhe -Presbyterian Chaplain of Poona also receives an allowance of E50 a month. 


IWI 

tiou No. 27, dated IGtb February 
1884, paragrnpb y. 

(o) Home, Revenue and Agricul 
(tiral Depaitment’s letter No. -34 
dated 7tb February 1881. 


34, 
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In 1882 the Eomhay Government proposed as a matter of economy to give 
this Chaplain an allowance of EOU a month, in lieu of the mileage Avhich he drew 
under general rules for visiting Kirkee, Ganeshkhind, and Tarauda. No 
orders were ])assed at the time, but after the issue of the Code an allowance 
of E60 was granted. 

77. These allowances are granted to twenty-five Chaplains, viz . : — 


Stition. 

C.alcutfa . 








Anplican Prf‘fi'b\'torian 
Chaphutis. Chaplains. 

. ... 1 

Howr.ali . 








1 

.Allaliaijitd 








2 1 

Lucknow 








1 

!Meerut 








1 

Agiu 








I 

Umb.alla 








] 

Lahore 








2 

Sialkot 








1 

Rawalpindi 








1 

Peshawar 








1 

Mliow , 








I 

Kamptee 








1 

Ahmedabad 








1 

Spwree 








1 1 

Poona 

• 







. ... 1 

Aden 

« 







1 

Seeunder.abnd 

• 







1 1 

Trimulgberry 







• 

1 

Rangoon 

• 


• 

• 



» 

1 


25 

■With the exception of Howrah the allowances are given to the Chaplains 
No reduction proposed except of stations which are of Considerable area and con 
Howrah. tain a large European population, so that the 

Chaplain is put to exceptional expense in keeping up the iiecessarv conveyance 
for visiting his congregation and performing his duty to the sick ; and we ‘tliink 
there is no occasion for interfering with them. We will return to tho TTn,,-,. i 
Allowance later on (paragraph 86). ' 


78. The third group of conveyance allow.aiices is of more recent civatior 

Third group of aiiownucea. Travelling Allowance Code the specirr 

privilege of Chaplains under which they drei 
travelling allowance for journeys of three miles from their station (the o-enera 
rule being five miles) was withdrawn. Since then, however, several con 
veyance allowances have been sanctioned for Chaplains in 
compensate them for allowances previously drawn for journeys of three 
less than five miles, thus practically re-granting the special concession u 


hr 
unde 


79. The following are the cases in wdiicli such allowances have bee 
granted to Chaplains since the Code was issued. 

80. The Chaplain of Hyderabad (Sind) is required to visit Kofri on tl 
other side of the Indus twice a week. The distance is four miles ■ Tl.n Pi.o,u • 
bas to take bis pony by leny across tbe river, and is Zs put to aSn 

Home Department letter No. 223, OXpenSe. Ou the above frrenia/Ic. 

. j 00..1 icuo d.uu\e grounds, a conveyant 

T3 0A . - ^ 


VUt Wtl u tvui 

dated 23rd August 1883. 

that under section 


28 


£1 conveyani 

of gi-anted. It'may be nob 

ot the Code, exception 2, an ofiScer is entitled ‘to 1 
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reimbursed the actual amount spent in ferry charges, so that the Chaplain 
might have drawn the amount so spent without any special orders. 

81. The two Chaplains of Karachi are required to visit Ghizri, distant 
Horae Departraeiifc letter No. 223, between three and four miles, twice a Aveek. Por 

dated 23rd August I8s3. gach Chaplain has been granted a con- 

veyance allowance of KIO a month. 

82. The Chaplain of Chinsurah visits Chandernagore to hold service there. 

Financial Department letter No. 1^6 lias been granted a conveyance allow- 


4174, dated 7th November 1883. 


ance of SI 5 a month. 


83. The Bishop of Lahore represented that owing to the heaviness of the 
work at Sawalpindi, he had found it necessary to assign a portion of the work 
to the Railway Chaplain, who belonged to the Additional Clergy Society ; but 
as the latter had to maintain “ an additional horse for the additional distance 

Finniraiul Department letter No. wliicb, in all seasons alike, he Avas compelled to drive 
814, dated iCili February ls85. foj. ([ug discharge of his duties,” application 

was made for a conveyance allowance of fi20 a month, which Avas granted. 

84. The Chaplain of St. Paul’s Church, Poona, has to visit the Yarauda 
Jail, which is more than three miles “from his house.” Before the Code was 
issued, he used to draiv travelling alloAvance for this journey. After the Code 
Avas issued, application was made for a conveyance allowance of fi25, which, it 

Horae Department letter No! 233, was Stated, was “ no more than the former travel- 
dated 6tu September 1883. Pjjg allowance and this was granted. 

85. In consequence of the above grant, a similar application was made for 
the grant of a conveyance allowance of R15 a month to the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain at Poona, avIio had been in the habit of visiting the Yarauda Jail. 
This Chaplain is not the Chaplain attached to the troops at Poona, who 
receives a horse alloAvance of E30 a month; and the alloAA'ance Avas in this case 
granted on the distinct understanding that the services of that Chaplain were 
“not capable of beiug made available for the discharge of the duty in question.” 

86. In 1883, application was made for the grant of an allowance of E50 

a month as a conveyance allowance for the Roman 
Scebpore College. Catholic Pviest of St. Xavier’s College, avIio attends 

ministerially the Roman Catholic students at the Seebpore Engineering College. 

Home Derurlmeut letter No. 88. was granted on the strength of the precedent 

dated l3tli April 1883. afforded by the similar grant to the Howrah Cliap- 

lain (paragraphs 68 and 77j. There are at present tAventy-tAvo Anglicans 
and eight Roman Catholics among the pupils. Seebpore is about tAvo miles 
from Howrah and four miles from St. Xavier’s, and in the former case at 
least, the young men ought to he able to Avalk to attend divine service. "We 
think that the allowance should be discontinued in both cases. 

87. The Principal of the Murree LaiAU'ence Asylum is granted an alloAvance of 

, . ,XT„ _!L E30 a month for seven months of the year,for Ausit- 

Fiiraucral Depuvtmeut N0.-35;-, _ , , 1 tv • o 

dated 21st Jummiy 1884. lug tlie Cliltden Bai'i’acks to conduct Divine beriuce. 

8S. In 1885, the Chaplain of Mussooree Avas granted a conveyance alloAv- 
Fiuau'ciai ' Dvpurtmeut No. ance of R30 a mouth whcu holding charge of Lan- 
2744,diiWd29tli Auj;ustiS85. dour as w^cll as of Mussooree. It AA'-as represented 

that the distances a Chaplain Asuth the double charge had to travel Avere very great. 

We have pi'oposed that the Chaplaincy of Mussooree 

Sbould not be given lit Mussooiee. abolished,’ ail Aided Clergyman being 

substituted ; and Ave think the conv'eyance alloAvance ought not to he continued 
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to him. The charge of a sauitarium is a coveted appointment, and no special 
allowance is needed. 


89 In March 1884, a conveyance allowance of K20 a month was granted 
ri™w Ho. im to the Cliepbin ot Dinepore, who has virfting 


dated 3rd March 1884. 


charge of Khagoul, tlic railway station for Dina- 


pore, ivhich is four miles distant from the Cantonmfcnt, Before the Code issued 
he had drawn travelling allowance for these visits, and the conveyance allowance 
was granted to compensate him for the expense involved in his journeys. 


90. In Novemher 1884, a conveyance allowance of H20 a mbnth was 
Financial Department No. 4318, granted to the Cha])lain of Baiilcipore to compen- 
dated 4 th November 1884. satc him for the expense of visits to Gulzarbagh, 

nearly four miles away, and to the Patna cemetery, six miles away, the right 
to draw travelling allowance for the latter journeys being withdrawn. 


91. The Senior and Junior Chaplains of the Cathedral, Calcutta, have been 
granted conveyance allowances in consideration of visiting the Presidency Gene- 
ral Hospital and Jail respectively. Since the Senior Chaplaincy has been held 
by the Archdeacon, the Chaplaincy of the General Hospital has been attached to 
the Junior Chaplain, and that of the Presidency Jail to tlie Chaplain of St. 

Financial Department No. 718, Stephens, Hiddcrporc, the con^CJance allowance 
dated 7th February 1884. of the Senior Chaplain being transferred to the 

latter. The duties of attending the General Hospital are very constant and 
laborious and the allowance is fully earned. We feel more hesitation about the 
allowance for visiting the jail, but considering the great expense of living in 
Calcutta we are not disposed to recommend its discontinuance. 

92. Besides the allowances mentioned in the Code, alloivances of Ks. 50 a 

,,, ,. month each are granted to two Bomnn Catholic 

Priests at Calcutta for visiting the Presidency Jail 
and the Presidency General Hospital. These allowances are paid under an 
order of the Local Government, and have hitherto been charged under Jails 
and Medical, respectively. They appear to require the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India, but otherwise we see no objection to them ; ' they are similar 
to’those mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


93. In the MUitary Department, a horse allowance of E30 a month is paid 
Allowances in Military Depart- fo nil Roman CatlioHc Pi’iests ministering to the 

troops. 

94, To sum up under this head, our recommendations are that the Palla- • 

Recommendations. allowance bo reduced to Rs. 60, and that th.e 

Rs. 50 allowance to the Chaplain of Howrah and to 
the Roman Catholic Piiest of St. Xaxder’s, and the Rs. 30 alloivance to the 
Chaplain of Mussooree, be abolished. The other allowances need not, in our 
opinion, be interfered with. 


XIII. — Travelling Allowances. 

95. The provision under this head includes the visitation allowances of 
Bishops. Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 

who, while on their tours of visitation, draw a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 1,000, in addition to the actual expenses of journeys 
by sea, such allowance being admissible for eighteen months only in every three 
years. In dealing with the general question of the Civil Travelling Allowance 
Code (Chapter XII, paragraph 36), we have recommended that tlie Bishops 
should be placed as regards TraveUing Allowance on the same' footing as Judges' 
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of the High Court, and w’^hen trayelling by railway should he allowed a reserv- 
ed compartment and free carriage for four servants, and ten maunds of baggage ; 
and when travelling otherwise than by railway they should receive a daily rate 
of H16, with the usual option of exchange in the case of journeys by road or 
by steamer. 


96. Chaplains in the Civil Department on transfer, and when visiting out- 

stations under the orders of the Bishop, draw 
ti'avelling allowance as officers of the 1st class, 
in accordance with the rules and i-ates of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code. 
They get a daily allowance of B7|, double first-class fare when travelling 
by rail, and 8 annas a mile when travelling by road. Presbyterian Chaplains 
attached to regiments also draw travelling allowance under the above rules. 


Bom in Cttibolio Piiests. 


97. Roman Catholic Priests, when making regular authorised periodical 

visits to outstations, receive double first-class fare 
for journeys by rail, and 12 annas a mile for road 
journeys, exchangeable for R5 a day. There are rules limiting the amounts 
drawn for travelling allowance for visits to detachments to a certain amount 
in the year. Priests may also he authorised by Docal Governments to visit Civil 
Stations where there are at least twenty British-born Roman Catholics, natives 
of Great Britain and Ireland, resident and in the service of the Government, 
and to draw travelling allowance for the same. 


98. Roman Catholic Priests are not entitled to travelling allowance on 
transfer, unless the transfer is authorised by Government, in which case 
apparently they draw allowances as above. 

99. We recommend that the rules be made uniform for all cases : the 

Anglican and Presbyterian Chaplains receiving R5 
R.oominendotum.,. allowance, and the Roman Catholic Priests 

8 annas a mile for road journeys. 


XIV.— Contingencies. 

100 The chai’O’es under this head consist, for the most part, of the lighting 
charges 'drawu as° fixed grants mrder the sanction for establishment (see 
nara 43). Besides the lighting charges, they include also charges foi fuim- 
tm-e of. and for petty repairs to, Ohurohes, for rents, rates, and taxes payable 

in respect of ecelesiastioal bnUdings, and for postage and other petty eontm- 
■enoies of Ohaplains. In the India Estimates is also included a oliaige of 
E4,,200 for the house and office-rent of the Registrar of the Diocese, ihis 
item has been refeiTcd to above (paia. 4). 

XV. — Cemetery Charges. 

101 These consist for the most part of the salaries of caretakers for ceme- 

teries, both in British territories and Native States, 
EstaHishments and contingencies. receive a Small salary, generally R5 or R6, 

^ as wcU as carctakers. The charges include petty contin- 

and act a® upkeep of the cemeteries ; and in Bombay 

gent charges t p ^o^^pay Burial Board. A similar 

they include a g a the Calcutta Burial Board; in the 

grant, but lai;gei 1 are provided. We do not know what scrutiny 

ir te ri ^ ^ Mcdras, _ 
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102. In conclusion our proposals in this Chapter are summed up as fol- 
lotvs : — 

Para. Saving. 

4. Reduction of salary of Registrar, Madras, by R760. (Further R 
report to be submitted on the Calcutta Registrar) . , . 760 

„ Abolition of Marriage Registrar’s Allowances at Madras and 

Bombay . . 1,200 

22 Reduction of 41 Chaplains and substitution of 32 Aided Clergy 2,84,560 
25 and 26. Discontinuance of Local Allowance to Shillong and Ahbot- 

tabad Chaplains 1,400 

42. Discontinuance of two Allowances at Matheran and Maln- 

bleshwar . 720 

60. Decrease of Establishment Allowance to Cathedrals of Calcutta 

and Madras, from R400 to RlOO each .... 7,200 

55. Decrease of Establishment Allowance to Scotch Church, Cal- 
cutta, from R217 to SlOO . . . . - . , 1,404 

59. Discontinuance of four Bombay Establishment Allowances . 432 

62. Decrease of 18 Presidency House-rent Allowances (6 at Calcutta 
atR45, 8 at Madras at R65, and 6 at Bombay at E5), and 
abolition of one (at R76) . . . . ’ . . 9,180 

94. Decrease of one and abolition of three Oonyeyance Allowances . 2, *7 60 

99. Decrease of Travelling Allowance rates . . . not estimated. 

TOTA.L Saving. 3.09,606 

The 2nd Decemhe7' 1886. 
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APPENDIX A. 

List by Lromnces of Anglican Olmrches for lohicli Establishment grants are made. 

fiV.iB. — Sava where otherwise stated, first-class Churches receive frrnnts ofE44in Bombay, ofBC7 in 
Burma, and of E47 elsewhere ; second-class Churohes receive S20 in Bombay and R19 elsewhere. Third- 
class Churches receive E7 in Jlridras, E12 (marked J) or E7 (marked $) in Bombay, E5 in Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, ElO in Burma, and E6 in Assam and the Central Provinces.] 


Madras. 


First-class, Militaiy 


Second-class, Military 


Third-class, Civil 


! I. Madras (St. Mary's — Fort St. George). 
2. Madras (St. Thomas — The Mount). 

8. Bangalore (St. Mark's). 

4. „ (Trinity). 

^ 5. Wellington. 

I 6. Trichinopoly. 

I 7. Bellary (Garrison Church). 

V S. Caniianore. 

i l. Bangalore (St. John's). 

2. Tiipasur. 

3. Bellary ^Trinity Church). 

4. Vizagapatam. . 

5. Pallavaram — R31.(a) 

6. Poonamallee — fi36i.{i) 

1. Vepery. 

2. Bangalore (Fort Church). 

8. Mysore (St. Bartholomew's) — R6. 

4. Tanjore. 

5. Negapatam. 

6. Tranquebar. 

7. Kumbaconam — R5. 

8. Cuddapah. 

9. Mangalore — S5. 

10. Coimbatore. 

11. Ootacamnnd. 

12. Coonoor. 

13. Kotagiri. 

14. Vellore. 

15. Cliittoor, 

16. Ranipefc. 

17. S.alem. 

18. Coconada. 

19. Sadras — B3J.’ 

20. Pulicat. 

21. Madura. 

22. Masulipatam. 

23. Palamcottab. 

24. TutJeorin — E5. 

25. Knrnool. 

26. Berhampore. 

27. Chicacole. 

28. Tiivandram. 

29. Waltair. 

SO. Vizianagram. 

.31. Bimlipatam. 

32. Calicut. 

33. Tcllicherry'. 

34. Cochin. 

\35. Ramandroog R5. 


(ol Including clerk on E12, speoinlly sanctioned in 1884. 

(t>) Including clerk on R17*8, to whom a successor will not be appointed on a vacancy. 
TOL. II. 
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Tliird-elass, Civil — conliimed. 


M adras — continued. 

i 36. Quilon — E 3 n.(( 7 ) 

37. Cuddalore — S30. (ff) 

38. Madras— Emmanuelj South Black Town 
— E4.7.(J) 

39 „ St. Mark’s North Black Town 

— K30.(a) 

40 Rajalimtindiy — E30.(a) 

41 Nellore — H24.(d?) 


First-class, Military 


Second-class, Military 


Bombay, 


1. Bclgaum Camp. 

2. Dfsa — H45.(f/) 

3. Hy derahad • (Siud) . 

4. Kirkee. 

5. Kariiehj. 

6. Nimach. 

7. Ghorpuri. 

8. Poona (St. Mary’s) — E62.(c) 

9. Colaba (St. John’s) — E83.{/) 
i 10. Poona (St. Paul’s) — S39.{p) 

1. Aden--R34.(;/) 

2. Aden, Steamer Point — H3J,(i) 

3. Ahmednagar. 

4. Aboo — E21.(/) 

5. Ahraedabnd Crimp. 

. / 6. Asirgarh — E32.(/) 

7. Baroda. 

8. Bclgaum Port. 

9. Deolali — E32.(y) 

10. Purandhar. 

I 11. Satara. 


Third-class, Civil 


1. Bhuj. J 

2. Broach. J 

8. Karwar. J 

4. Dupuli, f 

5. Kaira. J 

• / 6, Kbandala. J 

7. Kotri. f 

8. Manora— SS8.(.(-) 

9. Rajkot. J 

1 0. Ratnagiri. f 
\ 11. Sholapur. f 


(a) Bearer 
Sweeper 
iightiug 


(d) The eerrant having Hs, 

instead of K 7 . 

(e) The Clerk receiving R20, 

instead of 512. 

5 

(f) Clerk . . .20 

Servant . . g 

Contingencies . 55 

83 


5 

18 

30 


(s') Clerk . 

2 Servants . 


(^) Clerk . 
Servant , 
Contingencies 


t&) As for fitst-class chiu*chi 
(e) 1 Lascar ' . .9 

1 .» . .6 

Lighting . . 10 


25 

14 

39 

12 

9 

13 

34 


( i) The servant receives 
instead of R 7 . 

(j) tncinding teinporaiily a < 

on R 12 , whose place 
not be filled on a vac 
occurring, 

(i) Clerk . . . ^ 

Servant . jq 

Contingencies . g 
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Thiid-class, Civil — contcl. 


Bombay — continued. 

/ 12. Sukkur — Sl4.(a) 

13. Abmedabad, City Cliureh. § 

14. Dbitrwar. § 

15. Matbeian. § 

( 16. Surat. § 

17. Tauna, § 

18. Bandora. § 

19. Byculla, Christ Cburcb — ®16.(i) 


First-class, M ilitary 


Second-class, Military 


Thiid-class, Civil 


Bengal. 


1. Barrackpore. 

2. Dum-Dum. 

3. Fort William. 

4. Diuapore. 


1. Jalapabai — S29.{c) 

( 1. Darjeeling — R26.(r7) 

2. Hazaribagb — R26.(e) 

3. Backergunge. 

4. Tipperah. 

5. Dacca. 

6. Bankipore. 

7. Patua. 

8. Arrab. 

9. Busar. 

10. Berbampore. 

11. Cuttack. 

/ 12. Jessore. 

13. Chumparun. 

14. Gy a. 

15. Mozufferpore. 

16. Mongbyr. 

17. Pmneah. 

18. Bbagalpur. 

19. Cbinsurab. 

20. Serampore. 

21. Midnapore. 

22. Cbittagong — E.7. 

V 23. Raueegunge. 


Third-class, Civil . 


Assam. 

f l. Cacbar. 

2. Darrang. 

3. Shillong. 

4. Gaubati. 

5. Dibrugarb. 

6. Sylhet. — R5. 


ta) Including R7 for contingencies, instead of R6, 


(c) Clerk 

Chnukidar 
Charge for lighting 


B 

12 

7 

10 


29 


(d) Clerk 
Chaprasi 
Cbaukidar 
Sweeper 


(J) R16 for 2 servants. 


• B 
. 12 

. 6 

. 6 

. 3 


(e) Clerk . 
Beaier 
Do. 

Lighting 


26 


H 


26 


Ot 
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First-class, Military 


Second-class, Militaiy 


Third-class, Civil 


North-Western provinces and Oudlu 

/ 1. Agra (Sfc, George). 

2. Benares. 

3. Chalcidta. 

4'. Cawnpore (Memorial). 

5. Naini Tal. 

. . . . 6. Bareilly (St. Stephen’s). 

7 . Meerut. 

8. Lucknow. 

, 9. Ditto (Cautonmeiit). 

10. Fyzabail. 

^ 11. Sitapur. 

1 1. Allahabad (C.mtonment) Rs. 31. (a) 

2. Cawnpore (St. John’s). 

8. Jhdnsi. 

4. Rdnikhet. 

5. Allahabad (Fort). 

6. Bareilly (Christ Church). 

7. Moradahad. 

* ■ * • ( 8. Laiidonr. 

9. Enrki. 

10. Sbabjahaupnr. 

11. Agra. 

12. Mirzapnr (Chunar). 

13. Mathura. 

^ 14. Farrakhabad. 

1. Allahabad (Trinity). 

2. Jaunpur. 

3. Banda. 

4. Lalitpur. 

5. Almora. 

6. Budaon. 

7. Bulandshnhr. 

8. Aligarh. 

9. hluzaffavnagar. 

10. Sahfiranpur. 

11. Debra Dun. 

. . . . 12. Mussooree. 

18 . Eai Bareli. 

14. Sultaupur. 

15. Gonda. 

16. Agra (St. Paul’s). 

17. Alirzapur. . 

18. Azamgarh. 

19. Basti. 

20. Mainpuri. 

21. Etawah. 

22. Gorakhpur. 

23. Ghazipur. 


First-class, M ilitary 
S°coud-class, Military , 


Central Provinces. 



1. Kamptee. 

2. Saugor, 

3. Jubbulpore. 


. f 1. Nagpore— E.S1.{5) 
1. 2. Pachmarhi. 


(а) Including clerk on R12. 

(б) Inclnding clerk on R12, temporarily continued. ■ 
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Third-class, Civil . 


Central ^Provinces — continued. 

1. Narsingpur. 

2. Nimar. 

3. Seoni. 

4. Chanda. 

5. Wardha (not drawn). 

■ • • * ( Eliandara. 

7. Raipur. 

8. Hoshangahad. 

9. Damoh. 

10. Betul. 

ill. Chhindwara — E5. 


First-class, Military 


Second-class, Military 


Third-class, Civil 


Punjab. 

1. Delhi. 

^ 2. Umballa. 

8. Dagshai. 

4. Kasauli. 

5. Jnllundur. 

6. Ferozepore. 

^ J 7. Mooltan (Station Church). 

\ 8. Meean Meer. 

9, Sialkot. 

10. Rawalpindi. 

11. Murree, 

12. Peshawar. 

V 18, Nowshera, 

/ 1. Lahore— ESI. {a) 

2. Dharinsala. 

3. Kangra. 

4. Amritsar. 

5. Attock, 

' 6, Camphellpore. 

7. Jutogh, 

I 8. Dalhousie. 

1 9. Subathu. 

\ 10. Dera Ismail Khan — E 27. (0) 

I 1. Hissar. 

2. Sirsa. 

3. Rohtak. 

4. Gurgaon, 

5. Karnal. 

6. Simla. 

7. Hoshiarpur. 

8. Ludhidna. 

j 9, Ferozepore — E4. 

*\ 10. Mooltan (Christ Church) , 

11. Jhang. 

12.. Montgomery. 

13. Gurdaspur. 

14. Madhopur. 

15. Gujiat, 

16. Gujranwala. 

17. Shahpur. 

^ 18. Jhelum. 


(a) Including clerk on E12, temporarily continued. 

(b) Including mdli specially sanctioned by Government 


o£ India in No. 2176, dated 20tb September 


1882, 
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Thii-d-classj Civil — coii/rL 


JPmijnb — continued. 

/ 19. IlnzHr.a. 

20. Koliitt. 

21. Biinnu. 

, . . 22. Slieilc Biidli Din. 

2-3, Dcm Gliiizi Khiin. 
2E Jlnfnnpur. 

25, Miiz.'ifriii-pfnrli. 
y 2C, Find Dddan Khan. 


First-class, Military 


Third-class, Civil 


Jiiirnia. 


r llang-oon Cantonment. 

. 4 Tliayctmyo. 

CTounglioo — 1151. {a) 

/Rnng-oon Toivn — 1113. <i) 
I ^loiilnieiii, 
t ^ Promc. 

I llasseiii. 

\ Alcynb — llS. 


Native States, §-c. 

r Mliow. 

First-class, Military 3 Na=imhad— R-l-O. (e) 

C Secunderabad. 

i Indore — R25. 

Ajmore — HIT. 
'IVimulghcrry — R27. 
Bolarum— 1120. 

Sehoro (Bhopal) — R2‘}. 
Nowgong — R19. 
Quetta — 1122. 


Third-class, Civil 


(a) Clerk 

Ckaukidnr-bcarcr 
Water-carrier 
Sweeper 
Lightinp;, ikc. 


{ Jaipur — R5. 

Jalna — RS. 
Aurangab.ad — R8. 
Hingoli — R8. 
Mcrc.ara— R7. 


R 

. 12 (i) Clerk . 

• 10 CImukidar 

• 8 Sweeper 

• 0 lighting, &o. . 


51 


R 


. 12 

(c) Clerk 

. 10 

Chaiikidar . 

. C 

Do. 

. 16 

lighting . 

— 

IVafering , 

43 

Sweeping . 


R 

1 


« t) 
. 20 




•19 
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APPENDIX B. 

List hy Provinces of Scotch Churches for which Estahlishmenf, Sfc., grants 

are made. 


First-class, Military 


Madras. 

J Madras 
t Bangalore . 


S 

100 (a) 
4.7 (6) 


First-class, Military 


Bombay. 


Bomb.ny 

. 82 

(^) 

TCaraehi 

. 47 

(d) 

Poona and Kirkee 

. 82 

(«) 


Bengal. 

First-class, Military . . • Calcutta . . . 100 [f) 

wlien tFere are % Chaplains. 

185 {f) 

when there is only 1 Chaplain. 


Eorth-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


First-class, Military 
Second-class, Military 


. Meerut 
e Allahabad • 
’CNainiTal 


37 (y) 
19 (/;) 
19 {h) 


Third-class, Cml 


Punjab. 

. Si.alkot 


5 


Native States, 8fC. 

First-class, Militaiy . - . Secunderab.ad . . 47 {1) 

Second-class, Military . - • Mhow . . .17 


(n) Organit-t 

Clerk . • - • 

4 Eavilgars, at E7 . 
1 Mate • • 

3 Gardeners, at fiot 
Stationery _ • 
Contingencies 
Lighting 


R 

21 (c) 2 Servants 

14 Contingencies . 

28 
7 

151 

1, (cl) ICleik . 

It 1 Serv.nnt 
Hi Contingencies • 

100 


R 

. 12 (f) Details not given. 
. 70 


82 


. 20 
. 7 
20 

47 


{f) Cleik 
Bearer 
Chaukidar 
Sweeper . 
IVater-carrier 
Lighting . 


R 


37 


(6) Standard scale for 1st class 
Military Churches. 


(c) 2 Clerks 
6 Servants 
Contingencies . 


. 40 
. 22 

. 20 (h) Standard scale for second-class 
. — Military Churches. 


83 


'T? rH 
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17. 


1 50 


APPENDIX 0. 

of Conveyance Allowances granted to Chaplains. 

Anglican Chaplains — 

Article of Schedule E 
of the Civil Tnivel- 
ling Allowance Code. 

1. St. Thomas’ Mount, Jladras, while in charge of Palavaram . . 1 

' Aden .\. 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 
Allahabad 
Anarlrali 
Howrah 
Kamptee 
Lucknow 
Meerut 
Mhow 
Meean Meer 
Peshawar . 

Rangoon 
Rawalpindi 
Secunderabad 
Sialkot 
Trimulgherry 
Umhalla 

C J unior of St. Paul’s Cathedral 

X St. Stephen’s, Kidderpore . . . J" 

20. Bombay, for performing funeral services at Sewree 

53. Principal, Lawrence Asylum, Murree, for visiting Cliffden Barracks 
for seven months annually . . , , ^ 

76b. Uassooree when required to conduct seiwice at Landonr 
83. St. Paul’s, Poona, for visiting Yarauda Central Jail 
93. Hyderabad, for visiting Kotri 

95. Dinapore, for visiting Khagonl . , . ' 

96. Bankiporc, for Gulzarbagh and Patna Cemetery . h 20 

98A. Railway Church, Rawalpindi .... 

106. Chinsurah, for visiting Chandernagore 
121. Karachi (each of two Chaplains for visiting Ghizri) 

Treslytcrlan Chaplains — 


50 


18. 


.■) for visiting General 
Hospital and Jail. 


19. 

Bombay, appointed to conduct funeral services at Sewree t 


r Aden 


* • « • J 


Allahabad . . 

. 

♦ • • / 

21. ^ 

Calcutta 


• / 

* * * * ( 


Poona 


* • • 1 


Secunderabad 


. / 

• • • • ^ 

Jtoman Catholic — 


• • • • 


22. Calcutta (St. Xavier’s Institute, for visitino- 
students at Seebpore Engineering College) 

110. Poona, for visiting Yarauda Central Jail ° 

Not ill the Code. 


Roman Catholic 


60 

15 


Calcutta. Allowance to two Priests for visiting the Presidency Jail and 
the Presidency General Hospital, each . , ^ ^ 


. 60 
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APPENDIX D. 

Dissent hy the Don'ble Mr. M. G. Danade. 

While accepting the principle' of the first and most important recommend- 
ation made hy the Finance Committee in respect of reductions in Ecclesiastical 
charges, I have not been able to give my assent to the practical form, which 
that recommendation has taken. As this subject involves important questions 
of principle, I think it is necessary that I should briefly state the reasons of my 
dissent : — 

(1) The provision of Chaplains for the first and second-class military 

stations is an obligation which is imposed by statute, and as such it 
must be carried out. The question of a State establishment does 
not touch this provision, and there is no dispute in regard to it. 

(2) It is only in regard to the provision of Chaplains for other than 

military stations that there has been any dispute. Even as 
regards these, the presumably large Christian population in 
Cathedral toAvns and in the seats of Government, may very 
properly justify an exception being made in their favour, in the 
way recommended by the Committee. A large portion of the 
population in these cities wiU be too poor in circumstances to 
maintain their own minister, and at the same time they stand in 
greater need of religious ministrations than other people. These 
cities may, therefore, be classed with military stations, and so 
long as the church establishment is maintained on its present 
lines. Chaplains may be provided for them. 

(3) The only question here would be of numbers. There can be no 

doubt that at present too many Chaplains are concentrated on 
work in Presidency towns or the seats of the local Governments, 
whose services would be better appreciated elsewhere. The 
detailed lists given by the Committee show that as many as 37 
Chaplains, or nearly one-third of the number on duty, are employ- 
ed in or near the Presidency towns, or the places where the heads 
of Government retire for a part of the year. This dispropor- 
tionately lai'ge number ought to admit of reduction, especially as 
a considerable portion of the Anglican Church congregation in 
these places consists of well-to-do individuals, who are as able to 
.maintain their own minister as many of the Nonconformist sects, 
who pay their minister’s charges. 

(4) Excluding these two special classes, represented by the army and the 

poor population in large centres of population, the difference 
between the admitted needs and the actual supply of Chaplains 
appears to be 44, whose services, it is agreed, may be dispensed 
with. These 44 Chaplains are employed to do duty in purely 
civil stations, ministering oftentimes to very small congregations. 
No sufdcient justification has yet been urged why these congrega- 
tions, for the most part not coming within the designation of 
servants of the State, and their families, should be so favoured. 
It has been therefore very properly proposed to recommend that 
this portion of the existing establishment should he reduced, 
thereby securing a probable saving of nearly three lakhs of rupees. 

(5) In the place of the men so reduced, it is agreed that other and less 
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costly agency sboiild be secured, and tlie majority of tlie Com- 
mittee have made the recommendation that payments should he 
made into the hands of the Diocesan authorities at the rate of 
E300 a month (or even B450 in some cases) for each clergyman 
employed in those stations which will he vacated hy the 44 Chap- 
lains on civil duty, 

Por the reasons stated helow, I tahe exception to this latter recommenda- 
tion. I admit that, as these communities have hitherto been taught to rely 
on State assistance, it will not he equitable to ask them suddenly to shift for 
themselves without any help. I accordingly proposed that they should he 
treated on the footing of stations to which, for many years past, gi’ants have 
been made, varying from E30 to E200 a month, as subsidies for the services of 
ministers employed by private societies in those places. Such an arrangement 
would be at once more economical and consistent with existing practice, and, 
what is more, would be in better accord with the principles involved. The 
reasons which lead me to take this view are stated below : — 

(1) The sole justification for the larger allowance is based upon an 

expression of opinion by the ecclesiastical authorities that a 
smaller allowance would fail to secure the services of competent 
men. Against this view it may be fairly urged that there are 
many Nonconformist societies whose ministers do precisely the 
same work without any charge to the State, and who are prepared 
to extend their sphei'e of usefulness on the same terms. It cannot 
well be supposed that the Anglican Church alone of all the churches 
is not likely to put forth voluntary effort of the sort required, 

(2) Besides, it should be noted that, even in the Anglican Church itself, 

for many years past, the agency of the Additional Clergy Society 
has been at work in at least 67 stations. The State grants in 
their case range from B30 to B200 a month for each station. 
The total of these payments comes to about E82,000, which gives 
on an average E120 a month for each station. Two of these 
stations receive E200 a month, 22 receive ElOO a month, 27 
stations receive E150 a month, and 6 receive sums between E30 
and E76. There is apparently no reason why, if an average 
subsidy of E120 is found to be sufficient to stimulate private effort 
to secure the necessary religious ministrations in 57 places, it 
should be necessary to treble or quadruple it in the 44 stations 
referred to before. The Christian communities in these latter 
places may be presumed to be more populous, and able to help 
themselves. In the Bengal Presidency, Dacca, Howrah, Cuttack, 
would be some of these places, and it cannot well be maintained 
that they stand in need of greater assistance than Serampore, 
Tirhoot, Eanchee, or Jamalpore, whose wants are provided for by 
a monthly subsidy of ElOO or El 50. 

(3) The only effect of providing a specially high-paid agency for these 

44 places will be that a claim would be put forward by the 
communities in the smaller towns for similar assistance, and such 
a claim it will not be possible to resist under the circumstances 
mentioned above. It is pretty clear to my own mind that when 
the Bishops complained of the smallness of the sum of E160 as a 
grant-in-aid, they had in view these smaller stations for which no 
Chaplains are at present provided. No limitation that the Com- 
mittee may suggest, with a view to confine the larger grant to 
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the 41 stations, -will he practically operative, and the same general 
system ■will liave to he extended to all places. The economy 
secured by possible reductions in the number of Chaplains -will be 
thus to a large extent neutralised by these more probable increases 
in many more places. 

(4) It may be also suggested in this place that the State grants TviU not 

stand alone. They will be supplemented by the resources of the 
congregations, who, it is contemplated by the Committee, will 
defray a portion of the cost of their own Ministers, and help will 
be forthcoming from the Additional Clergy and other funds. 
Presuming that this private help equals the State grant, the total 
of salary available, if the State grants were E300, or E460 would 
be a much larger sum than what the Chaplains now get. If the 
proposal made by me were acted upon, the average payments 
would be ^240 a month, the extremes being B60 and E400 on 
either side of the scale as at present worlced. A very large num- 
ber of the missionaries belonging to the various religious societies, 
from the Anglican sections of which the subsidised clergymen 
will most likely be selected, come out to this country on salaries 
ranging from E200 to E400 a month, and it seems to me doubt- 
ful policy to hold out larger inducements to these self-devoted 
men to serve once a week as Ministers to Christian congregations. 

(5) It has been indeed urged that, even at the higher figure of K450, 

the new arrangement will bo more economical than the present 
plan. I do not question the gain in economy, but at the same 
time I do not sec that there is, or can bo, any limit set to pos- 
siblc economy, and so long as reasonable efficiency is secured all 
possible economy is desirable. 

(G) It may also be useful to note that, in their own country, English 
and Scotch curates and pastors, men most of them as well edu- 
cated as any that come out here, chiefly, as I believe, from the 
same classes, very often have to content themselves with parish 
charges where the income is as low as £20 a year, with a free 
house and possibly other perquisites. It is not therefore at all 
preposterous to expect that a practically assured average income 
of E200 a month will not fail to attract eligible men for these 
light duties. 

(7) So far the question has only, or cliicfly, been viewed as one of 
economy. I may at once say that I attach less value to this side 
of the question than to the fact that serious principle is involved 
in the arrangement. As things at present stand, the position 
which the Anglican Church occupies is somewhat invidious, and 
exposes it to attacks from the other Christian Churches in a way 
which interferes with its usefulness. Out of a total Christian 
population of 214 ^akhs in all India, 18| lakhs represent pe 
numbers who are in British or Native territory, the rest being 
domiciled in Portuguese or French possessions. Out of these 
18 % lakhs, nearly 7 lakhs are inhabitants of Native States. The 
Christian population of British India, including Burma, is thus 
nearly 12 lakhs, out of whom more than half, or GJ lakhs, are 
Boman Catholics, about 3 lakbs belong to the Anglican Church, 
If lakhs belong to the other Protestant Churches, and about a 
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lakli are otlier Christians. The proportions of 'the Clmstian 
population are thus approximately 65 per cent. Catholics, 24 per 
cent. Anglican, 12 per cent. ; other Protestants, and 9 per cent, 
other Christians. 

The extent of State support, excluding the purely army chaplaincies, is, 
hon-ever, very differently ordered. Out of a total expenditure of 16| lakhs, 
nearly 13 lakhs represent the amount of support rendered to the Anglican 
Church, its Bishops, Chaplains, and establishments ; a little more than one lakh 
represents similar charges in respect of the Established Church of Scotland, and 
about BIO, 000 the expenditure incui’red in the support of Bomau Catholic 
Bishops and priests. This state of things is on the face of it indefensible on any 
recognised principle of supporting Christian establishments with State help. 
Even if the charges on account of Presbyterian Chaplains and Eoman Catholic 
Priests employed for ministering to soldiers, which alone appear in the military 
accounts, be added, the disproportionate character of the total distribution is 
not much altered. The Eoman Catholic Church receives about 2| lakhs on 
this account in addition to the lakh of payments for civil charges, and the 
Presbyterians receive an addition of about R20,000. Out of a total of nearly 
19 lakhs of expenditure, civil and military, the Anglican establishments thus 
receive nearly 15 lakhs, the Eoman Catholics nearly 3 lakhs, and the Presby- 
terian about li lakhs. The present distribution of Statelielp cannot therefore ' 
be iustified on the ground of the duty of the State to support the claims of Chris- 
tian worship. It cannot be even defended on tbe narrower ground of its duty 
to support tbe Anglican form of that faith. The census returns show that the 
Madras Presidency has the largest number of Anglican Protestants, nearly two- 
t.iirds of the entire number, and yet the expenditure on State establishments 
there bears no proportion to this preponderance, being about 2^^ lakhs only 
Thc_ fact apparently seems to he that it is not tbe total number" of Anglican 
Christians, but the number of the European community of that faith which 
has regulated the distribution of the Civil Chaplaincies and of the establish- 
ment charges. The claims of the army and of the larger centres of the noor 
European and Eurasian population being separately and amply provided for ' 
the remaining portion of the Anglican European and Eurasian civil population 
can ccrtiiiMy put forth no claims for such exceptional State'help, whL rimilar- 
3y situated adherente of ^ other churches are left to shift for themselves. The 
granting of large subsidies (B300 to EISO) will only have tbf» pffonf p 
petiiating in all its invidious nakedness this unfortunate state of things, by wS 
a very small portion of the communify, presumably able enough to maintain 
tlicir own cstablislimenfs, is oxceptionaUy favoured by a profuse expendite to 
wliicli they contribute little or nothing. The larger salaries nvnr^nlT “ 
fail to redress the mischief, which now provokes periodical agfiationlfor the 
dis-osfahhshmcnt of the Church. With smaller subsidies, a larger eLent^ 
self-help will he encouraged, and the Church will benefit by the !han<^e ^ ^ 

I have advisedly omitted from consideration the larger ouestinn nf « 
policy of mamtaimog the Ecolesiosticol eslahlisliment out of ludSl nj/ " 

I lay uo stress ou this point bocanse it is not within the UmiM 

inqnincs entrusted to the Einauce Commiffpp a P^^J^Qce of the 

serricos, strictly limited in amount, and confined to con^reStons of re^oT' 
numbers, who moreovpr rwfVp ptrfr7pT,/.r. ..c ii,.- . ® reasonable 


an 


nnmhers. who moreovur give ovidence 0^^ ea7u:S^^^^^ 
equal or larger sum for the services of thpi'i' nnef ^ subscnbiuf 

arrangementtowhiehn serious objections can V misS'^and a T '''' 
between extreme proposals. ’ ^ meau 


T/ie 2oih 2vavemhe)' 1886. 


M. G. EANADE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The expenditure on 

Expenditure. 


MEDICAL. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

the Lunatic AsylunSs in the various Provinces as 
entered in the Administration Beports for 1885, will 
he found in Appendix A to this Chapter. 


2. The first charge is that for Superintendence. In the case of the Colaba 

Asylum and the Madras Asylum full-time medical 
Outlay on Superintendence. officers are employed as Superintendents, and 

receive salaries of E650 each. In the other cases the charge is held hy 
a medical man, in addition to his other duties as Civil Surgeon, -with 
an extra allo-wance varying from E50 to E250. Under the Medical 'War- 
rant of 1867, the -charge of a Lunatic Asylum was one of the special 
charges for which extra remuneration was admissible. The maximum 
aUo-wance has been fixed at E250, and it was the intention that the amount 
should vary in proportion to the importance of the Asylum ; no definite- scale 
has however, been laid down, and in some provinces the maximum aUowanee 
appears to have been granted as a matter of course, while in Madras alone has 
•any allowance been fixed at a lower sum than E160 a month. 

3. Comparing first the Colaha and Madras Asylums with the rest, it is not 

clear why a medical officer’s full time should he 
^^Euii-tirae Officers as Supennten - charge of either of these. The 

daily average strength in these two Asylums for 1886 was- 


Colaba 

Madras 


308 

360 


the former of which is considerably less, and the latter only slightly above, the 
daiW average strength of the Bareilly Asylum-349 ; the Lahore Asylum with 
an average Itrength of 279 also does not fall far short of the Colaha Asylum. 
It is true that the Colaha Asylum contains about 60 and the Madras Asylum 
about 60 European lunatics, hut the Bhowanipore Asylum contains 30 and is not 

held to require a separate Superintendent; the Bhowanxpore charge is held hy 

one of the Eesident Surgeons at the Presidency General Hospital as a part of his 
regular duties and without any extra remuneration. Again, the situ- 
ation of the Madras Asylum at some distance from the ordinary medical 
Pharges of the town might seem at first sight to justify the special arrange- 
ment which now exists; hut considering that it (as weU as Colaha) 
has an Apothecary on its establishment, it seems possible that this officer 
mio-ht he able to carry on the management of the institution under the 
general control of a superior medical officer, without taking up the whole time 
f +iiQ int-fpr The existing arrangement results in the cost for Superintend- 
'averaging B26 a head for the Colaba, and nearly B22 a bead for 
the Madras Asylum, which appears unnecessarily high. ^ ^We suggest that the 
Lnnosal to do away with a whole-time officer and to appomt as’ Superintendent 
fcivil Surgeon having other duties, should he submitted to the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay for their consideration. 
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4. The charge per head for Superintendence in 

Cost of superintendence per head. AsylutnS is sllOWn helow 






Daily 

Cost of 

Cost per head 




Capacity. 

average 

superinten- 

of daily aver- 





strength. 

dence. 

age strength. 






E 

S 

Nagpore 



. 180 

132 

3,000 

23 

J ubbulpore 



. 174 

134 

3,000 

22 

Poona 



. 78 

SO 

1,800 

22 

Dbaiwar 



. 18 

20 

1,S00 

90 

Ahmedabad 



. 108 

110 

.3,000 

27 

Hyderabad 



. 170 

135 

3,000 

22 

Kangoon 




191 

3,000 

16 

Vizagapatam 



. 58 

52 

COO 

12 

Calicut 



. 108 

109 

600 

6 

Lucknow . 



. 254 

164 

3,000 

18 

Bareilly 



. 422 

319 

3,000 

9 

Benares 



. 200 

224 

3,000 

13 

Agra 



. 267 

247 

3,000 

12 

Dacca 



. 217 

224 

3,000 

13 

Patna 



. 260 

232 

3,000 

13 

Cuttack 



. 43 

60 

1,S00 

80 

Berbampore 



. 202 

175 

3,000 

17 

Delhi 



. 130 

108 

1,800 

17 

Lahore 



. 296 

279 

3,000 

11 

Tezpur 



. 108 

69 

1,800 

30 


6. The incidence of the cost of Superintendence at Dharwar is excessive ; and 
Classification of Asylums rccom. Nagpore, J ulibulpore, Poona, Alimedabad, Hyder- 

mended. abad, Cuttacli, and Tezpur it is high. The above 

table seems to indicate the necessity for classifying Lunatic Asylums in much 
the same manner as Jails are classified, according to the daily average strength 
or to the capacity. "We recommend the following scale : — 


H 

Capacity not exceeding 75 .... 60 

„ fiom 75 to 150 .... 100 

„ „ 150 to 250 .... 150 

„ above 250 ..... 250 


The application of this scale would give a saving of about RldsOOi). 

6. In the matter of tbe Subordinate Establishment also, there are great 

Cost of Suhordinate Bstahlishment. ^^^^rences in the cost as compared with the daily 

average strength. The following table gives the 
cost per head of average daily strength in 1886 of the Subordinate Establishment 
of each Asylum : — 




Daily 

Cost of 

Cost per head of 



n\ erngo 

Subordinate 

daily average 



strength. 

Bstahlishment. 

strength. 




R 

R 

Nagpore 

• • . 

132 

2,427 

18 

Jubbulpore 

• • 

134 

1,745 

13 ' 

Colaba 

• • . 

308 

15,183 

. 49 

Poona . 


80 

2,214 

28 

Dharwar 

• • • 

20 

1,182 

59 

Ahmedabad . 

• • • 

110 

2,652 

24 


Carried over 

CO 

25,403 

32 
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Brought forwnvd 

Hyderabad 

Bjingoon 

Madras 

Vizagapatam 

Calicut 

Lucknow 

Bareilly 

Benares . , 

Agra .... 

Bhowanipore 

Dullunda 

Dacca ..... 
Patna . 

Cuttack 
Berhampore . 

Delhi .... 
Lahore . . . • 

Tezpur 


Daily 

average 

strength. 

Cost of 
Subordinate 
Establishment. 

Cost per head of 
daily average 
strength. 


R 

a 

784 

25,403 

32 

135 

2,978 

22 

191 

6,612 

34 

360 

17,454 

48 

52 

4,303 

83 

109 

3,988 

37 

164 

3,622 

- 22 

349 

6,469 

19 

224 

4,170 

19 

247 

4,570 

19 

30 

12,676 

423 

249 

11,093 

45 

224 

4,949 

22 

232 

■6,398 

23 

60 

1,444 

24 

175 

4,944 

28 

103 

8,006 

29 

279 

9,913 

36 

59 

2,036 

35 


Total . 4,026 1,35,028 34 


Excluding tlic Yeiy small Asylums, tvliere the cost per head is necessarily 
high, the Bhowanipore, Oolaha, and Madras Asylums are by far the most 
expensive in their establishments. The detention of Europeans in these 
Asylums would tend to increase the cost of the establishment, and wages are 
slightly higher in Colaba than in the other Asylums, but after allowing for 
these, the expenditure still seems high. 

7. The scale of sanctioned establishment in each Asylum is entered in 
g j Appendix B to this Chapter. There is a difference 

of nomenclature in the various Asylums, but the 
establishment can be divided into classes which correspond with some degree 
of closeness. 


8. At Bhowanipore the establishment appears to be fixed on an extravagant 

scale, even though all the inmates are Europeans, 
when it is borne in mind that the average daily 
strength is only 30. The European staff here, excluding the Deputy Superin- 
tendent, consists of — 


Bhowanipore. 


1 Overseer 
1 Matron 


100 

210 


310 


9. The pay of the Matron, who is, we are informed, the wife of the Deputy 
Superintendent, seems very high compared with thak given elsewhere, and the 
menial establishment at this Asylum is very strong. On the other hand, the 
recoveries from paying patients far exceed those at other Asylums, and the net 
cost to Government is probably less hei'e than elsewhere. 
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10. At Oolalia and Madras it is impossible to separate off, on tbe information 

given in tbe Reports, that portion of tbe estab- 
Coiaba and Madras. lisliment, -wMcb is maintained solely on account of 

European and Eurasian inmates. There is, however, a special European staff 
maintained on account of tbe lunatics so detained whose number at Colaba is 
48* tbe number detained at Madras is not given, but taking tbe proportion of 
this class shown as admitted during the year, the number probably does not 
exceed 60. Eor these tbe following establishment is maintained 


Colaba — 2 Male attendants 

. 



, 

, 

' E 
. 130 

1 Matron 


• 

• 


• 

45 

I Steward 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

60 


235 


4- Male attendants 


. 


. 

. 

1— » 
00 
o 

2 Matrons 

. 

. 


• 

. 

95 

2 Stewards 

• 



• 

• 

. 100 

375 


11. The Madras establishment appears high, if the daily average strength 
' of European lunatics does not exceed the number mentioned above. 

12. In the comparisons made below this special establishment is ex- 
cluded. 


13. It appears that the officers in immediate charge of the Asylums under 

Status and cost o£ Subordinate the Superintendent in the different provinces differ' 
Officflrs iu charge of Asylums. materially in status and cost. 


14. In Bombay and the Central Provinces, Hospital Assistants are in charge 
of the Asylums with a small charge allowance, while in Bengal, the North- 
"Western Provinces, and the Punjab, an Overseer on BlOO or E60 is employed in 
addition to the Hospital Assistant. In one or two cases the officer in charge 
is still more highly salaried : thus at Rangoon there is an officer on R200 ; at 
Vizagapatam an Assistant Apothecary on B220, at Bhowanipore and Dullunda 
a Deputy Superintendent on E260, and at Lahore one on R270. At Madras 
and Colaba, Apothecaries (on E260 and 230) are in immediate charge under 
the Superintendent. Matrons on R60, 40, 25, and 20 are also employed in 
most of the Asylums in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab. 
In some Asylums writers are employed on BIO or 15, in others the salaries 
, rise as high as B40, 50, and 60, while in some no 

clerical establishment is employed, such clerical 
work as is requisite being apparently done by the Hospital Assistant or some 
other member of the establishment. It might be possible to introduce this 
arrangement in every case. 

16. In a few Asylums compounders are allowed, while in others they are 
Compounders. perhaps they might be allowed only in Asylums 

where the average number exceeds 260. 


16. The proportion of 

Warders and Sweepers. 


warders and sweepers to strength varies very much.' 
The following table shows the number of male and 
female warders, and the number of lunatics per 
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warder and sweeper in eacli Asylum. In some Asylums no female sweepers 
aie enter tamed, tlie number of lunatics per sweeper is therefore given for the 
total — ' ° 



Daht Ateraoe 
S xltENQTH. 

Numheh op 
Waudeds, &o. 

Nttmbeb op 
S lVESrEBS. 

Nuubeb op 
Lunatics peb 
Wabdeb. 

Number 

of 

Malt). 

Fcmalo. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

per 

Sweeper. 

Nngporc 

• 


. 

105G8 



8 

1 


8-81 

8-90 

132-38 

Jubbnlporo 




100-75 



2 

2 


11-19 

16-65 

66-93 

Colnba 



• 

25G-](a) 

61-5(a) 

SG 

6 

9 


7-11 

10-3 

34-17 

Pooim 




GO 

20 

9 

2 

2 


6-66 

10 

40 

Dlmrwar 




I2G 

79 

2 

1 

1 


G-3 

7-9 

20-5 

Abmcdabnd 




90 

20-2 

10 

2 

2 


9- 

10-1 

65-1 

Hyilcrabiid 




no 

IG 

13 

2 

2 


9-15 

8 

67-5 

BanRoon 




170-19 

11-90 

12 

2 

... 


14-93 

6-98 


Madras 




2Gl-G(o) 

9S-6(«) 

61 

20 

20 

7 

4-84 

4-92 

13-33 

Tiz.igapalam 




■13-55 

S-8S 

11 

2 

2 

1 

3 96 

4-44 

17-48 

Calicut 




78 27 


15 


5 

2 

5-22 

3-03 

16*51 

Bareilly 




214-97 


31 


11 

3 

7-90 

26-09 

24-96 

Benares 




lCS-50 

65-43 

10 


4 

2 

10-63 

18-48 

37-32 

Agra 




190-31 

6GGI 

17 


2 

2 

1119 

18-88 

61-74 

Bneknow . 




132-21 

31-05 

IG 


4 

1 

8-26 

6-33 

32-77 

Bbowanipore 




30(4) 

... . 

8 


4 

4 

3 75 


3-75 

Bnllunda . 




202-6 

40-24 

81 


12 

... 

G-53 

7-70 

20-73 

Dacca 




189-GI 

34 31 

27 


10 

... 

7-02 

6-72 

22-39 

I’atiia 




178-31 

6S-95 

20 


G 

2 

8-02 

8-99 

29-03 

Cuttack 




53-1 

G-n 

5 

1 

2 

1 

10-G2 

G-G 

19-9 

BcrbniDporo 




122-20 

52-7-4 

20 

c 

8 

3 

4-70 

8-79 

15-91 

Laboro 




224 7G 

61-13 

80 

■1 

6 

2 

6-24 

la -61 

34-86 

Delbi 




73-77 

27*20 

12 

3 

2 


G-31 

9-10 

61-53 

Tczpur 




45*70 

13-51 

4 

2 

1 

... 

11-45 

6-75 

69-30 


(a) Inoludiiif' Europeans for wJiom a small special eslablisliraent is also inainlainod as stated obovo, 
(A) Slalo niid i'tnmle. 


17. The proportion of male lunatics to warders varies from 4‘70 at Berlin m- 
pore to ldj‘93 at Rangoon, and of female lunatics from 3’03 at Calicut to 26‘09 at 
Bareilly. It is clear that the number of warders is determined on no fixed 
principle, and that it is much larger than is needed in some of the Asylums. 
It is impossible to determine without enquiry the number of warders required 
in each Asylum ; but the matter should be carefully enquired into, and where 
possible reductions should be made. Similar remarks apply to the sweepers. 

It would be well to lay down a percentage scale for 

Scale Bliould bo laid down. Servants based on the average number of patients, 

as is done in the case of Jails. Such a scale could not be rigidly adhered to, 
but should be worked up to as far as local conditions, such as the class of 
patients and the natm’e and shape of the Asylum admit. 

18. There are other noticeable varieties in the staff of menial servants, though 

the number of each class is too small to make it 
worth w'bile to work out an average for comparison 
as in the two last cases. At Dharwar and Agra a peon is on the establishment, 
and in all the Bengal Asylums there is a harkara. 

19. It would appear that in some of the Asylums the menial work is 
arranged for wdtbout paid labour to a much greater extent than in others. 
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Coat per Iiee5 of tliefc, clotliiiig, 
and cmitingencies 


20. The charges per head for diet, clothing, and 
other contingencies are worked out below : 


Astlttiis. 


Nagpore . 

Jubbulpore 

Colaba 

Poona 

Dharwar . 

Abmedabad 

Hyderabad 

Rangoon . 

IMadras 

Vizagapatam 

Calicut 

Lucknow . 

Bareilly 

Benares 

Agra _ . 

Bbowanipore 

Dullimda . 

Dacca 

Patna 

Cuttack 

Berbampore 

Delhi 

Lahore 

Tezpur 


Areraqe 

daily 

Strength. 

Dipt CnAiiOES. 

Ol-OTHING 

Chakges. 

Contingent Chaeoes. 

Total. 

Per head. 

Total. 

Per head. 

Total. 

Per head. 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

132 

3,485 

26 

397 

3 

1,027 

8 

134 

2,827 

21 

219 

14 

232 

2 

308 

42,804 

139 

3.960 

13 

7,248 

24 

80 

5,552 

69 

647 

8 

596 

7 

20 

1,070 

53 

16 

1 

575 

29 

110 

5,581 

51 

570 

5 

413 

4 

135 

3,159 

23 

649 

5 

■ 513 

4 

191 

8,146 

43 

205 

1 

1,680 

9 

360 

26,677 

71 

1,697 

5 

4,5-34 

13 

52 

2,276 

44 

269 

5 

447 

9 

109 

6,599 

61 

633 

6 

895 

8 

164 

3,260 

20 

177 

1 

332 

2 

349 

7,315 

21 

1,065 

3 

l,lil6 

3 

224 

4,693 

21 

390 

2 

513 

2 

247 

5,440 

22 

658 

3 

464 

2 

30 

3,906 

130 

1,121 

, 37 

2,028 

68 

219 

11,238 

4b 

1,373 

6 

6,363 

26 

224 

7,108 

32 

736 

3 

1,663 

7 

232 

7,031 

30 

554 

2 

819 

4 

60 

1,327 

22 

118 

2 

118 

2 

175 

5,668 

32 

321 

2 - 

465 

3 

103 

3,663 

36 

749 

7 

539 

5 

279 

9,898 

35 

1,500 

5 

2,187 

8 

59 

2,600 

44 

220 

4 

248 

4 


21. The charge for diet at Colaha seems estrayagantly high ; it is, of course, 
swelled by the larger proportion of Europeans, but it is nearly double that of 
IMadras, where the proportion of Europeans is also considerable, and it is even 
higher than that of Bbowanipore, where there are only Europeans. In 
Volume I, Chapter VI, on the Bombay Provincial Contract (paragraph 1(16), we 

have drawn attention to the high cost of diet at all 
Unequal incidenco of cost. Bombay Asylums. In the Asylums in theNorth- 

Western Provinces and Oudh the charge is lowest, and is almost uniform. 
Many of the variations in the other Asylums are hard to understand, even 
allowing for some difference in the cost of the ordinary articles of food. Eor 
instance, in Nagpore, the diet costs about a quarter as much again per head 
as it does at Jubbulpore, and the charge at Delhi and Lahore is very much 
higher than that in the North-Western Provinces Asylums. As regards the 
clothing charges it is evident that different systems prevail in the various 
Asylums, in some hardly any clothing can be provided for the sums named ; 
probably, in most cases, clothing is supplied only when absolutely necessary. 
The contingent charges do not include those of the manufacturing department; 
they necessarily vary ; in some cases considerable charges for petty repairs swell 
the total, and enhance the average. The whole of the contingent charo-es of 
these Asylums seem to demand careful investigation. 


22. The expenditure by the Public Works Department necessarily varies in 
Public Works Outlaj-. each Asylum from year to year, according to local 

circumstances and requirements. It has therefore 
been shown distinctly in Appendix A, to this Chapter the rest of the expendi- 
ture being separately totalled. 
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Eccoverics from relatives. 


23. The recoveries from relatives of the lunatics are uot large. lu some 

Asylums no recoveries at all a,re made; thus Poona 
and Plyderabad, with an expenditure of Rl 2,000 

and .RlSj'OOO, show no recoveries, and, except in the case of Bhowauipore, 
Oolaba, and Madras, the recoveries are insignificant and hear a very small pro- 
portion to the total expenditure. In all probability this is inevitable, as the 
great majority of the lunatics are paupers. 

24. The profits of manufactures are entered as given in the Eeports ; hut it 

^ is >clear that the Manufactory Profit and Boss Ac- 

Aianufactures. , . . i , ^ 

count IS not made out on any uniform system. The 
account itself is somewhat confusing; 'and it is impossible to conjecture tlie 
ohject'of the foot-note to the account. Jt has, however, been found so difficult 
to arrive at any satisfactory system in. the case of the much more important 
figures of jail manufactures that we do not think it worth while to go further 
into the question of. correctly showing the insignificant profits made hy lunatics 
employed in manufactures. 

25. Only in Madras and the Punjab is any portion of the charge for Lunatic 

Asylums debited to Local. In Madras, for 1885, 
fR18,'675.are sho\vn as recovered fanm {ije., charged 

to) Local Punds. The amount so charged in the Punjab is not stated in the 
Keport ; but in the estimates for 1886-87 a sum of R20,000 is provided under 
Local on this account. The Madras system is that the cost of a lunatic’s maiu- 
teuance is charged to the Local Board from whose area he comes, unless he has 
relations who can pay for him. The suggestion naturally occurs to us that this 
principle might he extended to other provinces ; and the point should he re- 
memhered whenever occasion is taken to revise the existing Local or Municipal 


Charge debitable to Local Funds. 


Acts. 

26. With a view to test how far the accounts given in the reports may be 
Comparison between accounts and taken as accurate, the expeuditmu for each province, 
reports. divided under three heads of Superintendence, Es- 

tablishment, and Contingencies, shown in Appendix A, is compared below with 
the similar provision in the Budget of 1886-87 : — 



SUPEEINTENDENOE. 

EBTABI.ISHMENT. 

Contingencies. 

Totai,. 



Budget, 

1886-87, 

Appendix A. 

Budget, 

1836-87. 

Appendix 

A. 

Budget, 

18S6-87(a). 

Appendix 

A. 

Budget, 

188G-87. 


g 

s 



No. 

S 

No. 


R 

R 

R 

R 

Central Provinces . 

2 

6,000 

1 

6,000 

36 

4,172 

(c)45 

5,040 

8,082 

7,560 

18,854 

18,600 

Bombay • * 

5 

18,019 

5 

19,800 

144 

24,209 

151 

25,100 

75,035 

80,100 

1,17,203 

1,25,000 

Burma • • • 

1 

3,000 

■ 

3,000 

19 

6,612 

19 

6,642 

11,661 

11,358 

21,273 

21,000 

Madras . • 

3 

10,753 

1 

7,800 

176 

25.745 

178 

27,050 

45,588 

C 51,350 P 
1 16,000 L 

1 82,086 

1,02,200 

North-Wostom Pro- 
vincesand Oudii . 

4 


g 

12,000 

188 

18,831 

187 

19,182 

27,598 

28,818 

58,429 

60,000 

Bengal . 

4 




305 

40,504 

31G 

45,586 

51,965 

54,614 

1,03,269 

1,10,000 

Pnniah . 

2 


2 


87 

12,919 


13,380 

18,786 

C 18,620 P 

1 20,000 L 

1 30,505 

56,800 

Assam . 

1 


1 


13 

2,036 

13 


3,151 

4,230 

6,937 

8,070 


Allowing for deductions and additions for ronndmE. , . 

nrovides only for the Madras Lunatic Asylnm ; the two Snpenntondonts on E50 each for Viragapatam and 
^ Caliont may perhaps to provided for in the Local estiinato, details of which are not given. 

(c) Increase in 18SG.87 ; the number for 1885-86 is 38. 


x2 
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27. The Establisliment charges differ but slightly from the Estimates ; the 
only important differences are in Madras and the Punjab, where the expenditure 
from Local appears not to be included in the Report figures, though the Madras 
Report purports to include such expenditure. Some further explanation of 
tliis point is required. 


28. To sum up, our recommendations are that the Colaba and Madras. 

Asylums need not be made a separate charge (para- 
Summary of recommendations. gj,g^pP^ ^jiat the allowances to Superintendents be 

revised (paragraph 6), and that the Surgeon General to the Government of 
Triflin, he instructed, in communication with the Local Governments concerned, 
to revise salaries and to lay down rules for a more regular apportionment of 
the establishment to the number of lunatics (paragraphs 6, 9, 11, 14, 16, 17, 
18), and to examine into the causes of the high rate of expenditure on diet in 
certain Asylums (paragraph 21). The attention of all Provincial Governments, 
except Madras and the Punjab, might be drawn to the question of recoveries 
from Local Eunds (paragraph 26), and that of the Madras and Punjab Govern- 
ments to the apparent omission of Local charges from their annual reports 
(paragraph 27). 


29. The saving to be effected by the proposals in paragraphs 3 and 6, if 
they are carried out, amounts to S24,000. 


The 1st JDeceniber 1886. 
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(a) 1881. (6) paid by Municipal and Local Funds, (c) R5ilG5 paid by Municipal and Local Funds. (d) 112,311 paid by Municipal and Local Funds, 
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APIEw I 

Detailed Statement of Sulordijns^f;' 


Serial 

No. 

Title of Office!- or 
Serraiit. 

"Nagpore. 

Jnhbul- 

pore. 

Colaba. 

Poona. 

Dhanvar. 

Ahmed- 

ahad. 

Hyder- 

abad. 

Pangoon. 


Viza;^% 

patam. 


1 

Apotliccary or Assistant 
Apothecary. 

2.. 

... 

1—230 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1— 2G0 

1—220 

1 

2 

Depnty • Snporintffndont 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1—200 

... 

... 


3 

Hospital Afisistant . 

'l-^‘75 

1— 55 

... 

1— 65 

1— 10 

1— 65 

1— 65 

1— 82) 

1— 80 

... 

1-? 

4 

Compoimdor . • 

... 

... 

1— 18 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

Earopoaa Attendants and 
Overseers. 

... 

... 

2— 130 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4-180 

... 


C 

Matron and Assistant Ma- 
tron. 

... 

... 

1— 45 

... 

... 

i,. 

... 

r.. 

2— 95 

... 

1* 

7 

steward and Assistant 
Steward. 

... 

... 

1— 60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2-100 

... 

• 

8 

Writer 

1— 15 

1— 15 

1— 40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1— 27 

... 

1-1 

9 

Duffadars . 

1— 10 

... 

2— 28 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2— 60 


1- 25 

2-f 

10 

Male Warfiors . 

11— 68 

9- 54 

32—344 

9— 71 

2- 30 

9—79 

11— 83 

8—107 

48-404 

8— 77 

IS-f 

11 

Night Watolimon 

«** 

... 

2- 32 

... 

... 

1— 6 

2— 14 

2— 80 

6- 48 

2-14 


12 

Native Female Attendant 

3—18 

2- 12 

5— 60 

2=- 15 

1=. 10 

2— 18 

2-" 20 

2— 28 

16— 86 

2— 13 

BS 

13 

Night Watohwomen . 

... 

... 

... 

• *. 

... 

«.* 

... 

... 

4- 24 

... 

... 

14 

Gate Peon (Dnrwan) . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1— 18 

... 

... 

i-i 

15 

Gate-keeper (female) . 

... 

• *. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1— 6 

... 

.n 

IG 

Khaneama 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

M. 


17 

Edmntgar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... ' 


... 

• ** 

... 

... 


IS 

Ooohs • • • 

... 

... 

4— 44 

1— 8 

1— 8 

2-16 

1— 8 

... 

3— 29 

1— 0 

1-.I 

19 

Daker 

... 

... 

... 

*** 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


.U 

20 

Masalchco . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

»♦. 

... ' 

... 

... 

... 

, , 

21 

Farash . • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4.. t 


... 

»• 

22 

Bearers 

... 

«<* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


«.» 

,, 

23 

Watermen 

... 

... 

2— 20 

... 

1— 9 

... 

... 

... 


2— 10 

... 

24 

Washerman 

... 

... 

2— SO 

1- 8 

1- 9 

1- 9 

1— 8 




1-1 

25 

Bather 

... 

... 

8— 27 

1— 5 

1— 6 

1— 5 

1- 7 





20 

Tailor . . . 

... 

... 

1— 10 

... 

... . 

... 

... 

... 

2— 22 

... 

.1 

27 

Sweeper, men . 

1— 7 

2— 8 

9-llli 

2— 16 

1- 7 

2— 14 

2- 10 

«•» 

20—115 

2- 13 

5-1 ■ 

23 

Sweeper, women 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• ». 

... 

7— 29 

1— 4 

S- 

29 

Gardener . 

2— 13 

1— 6 

... 

1— 9 

1— 7 

1- 9 

1- 7 





80 

Carpenter .... 

... 

... 

1— IS 

... 

... 


... 





31 

Mason .... 

... 

... 

1— 15 

... 

... 

... 






32 

Store hoy .... 

... 


1— 12 


... 

... 

... 




...s 

S3 

Ward boy .... 

• i. 

... 

... 

1- 7 



... 




... 

34 

Peon or Harkara 

... 

... 

... 


1- 7 







35 

Lamp-lighter . 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1— 13 



... 

3G 

Co-wkeepet . . 

' 





( 


1— 15 





Totai. 

20-206 

16—150 

72-1,2741 

19—201 

-11—103 

20—221 

-22—222 

19-5535 

120-1, 519i 

20-332 

m 
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hlishnent in Lunatic Asylums. 


Bareilly. 

Benares. 

Agra. 

Lucknow. 

Bhowani- 

pore(Eato* 

poans). 

DnUnnda. 

Dacca. 

Patna. 

Cuttack. 

. 

Berham- 

poro. 

Lahore. 

Bolhi. 

Tezporo. 

... 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1—250 

i— 250 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1-270 

... 

... 

1— 55 




1— 35 

1— 25 

1— ,20 

1— 30 


l-r. 30 

It- 70, 

1— 35 


1— C 




... 

... 

... 

... 

1— 12 

... 

1—. 8 

... 

1— 12 

1-100 

1—100 


1 — so 

1—100 

... 

1—100 

1—100 

1— 25, 

1-lOQ 

... 

1— 50 

1— 50 

1— 50 

1— 50 

1— 50 


1— 2ip 

1— 50 


l^r- 25 

... 

1— 25 

1— 40 

1—20 

... 

1- 10 



1— 15 

1— 25 

1— 60 

1- 40 

1— 40 

1— 10 

1— 40 

1— 50 



1— 9 

1— 10 

1— 'g 

1— 10 

2— 25 

5— 70 

3— 36 

3- 36 

1— 10 

3— 36 

1— 18 

1— 15 

1- 15 

30-156 

15- 81 

16— 88 

15- 75 

6- 54 

26-208 

24—1631 

17—102 

4— 24 

23—115 

35-208 

11— 70 

3- 30 

4— 21 

3— 14 

3- 13 

5- 26 

... 

6— 48 

G— 31 

6- 33 

1— 6 

6- 41 

4- 25 

3- 15 

2— 20 

... 

... 

... 


4- 29 

- 4- 82 

... 

1- 5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2- 17. 





1— 12 


... 

... 

... 






•t. 

... 

... 

(o)l— 8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



4- 20 

3— 15 

2— 10 

2- 10 

3- 20 

3- 24 

1— 5 

2— 10 

... 

5- 25 

2— 12 

2— 8 

... 


• «* 

... 

... 


1- 9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4«t 



1— 5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

1—- 6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

2— 14 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5—20 

3- 12 

2— 10 

3— 15 

3— 18 

3— 24 

... 

1— 5 

... 

6- SO 

... 


... 

2- 10 


2— 10 

1— 5 

1— 30 

1— 30 

2— 8 

3— 15 

' 1— 2 

3- 15 

2— 19 


... 

2— 0 


1— 4 

1— 4 

1— 6 

2- 12 

2— 8 

2— 8 

1— 2 

3— 9 

... 


1— 4 

1— C 



... 

2— 16 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1— 7 

... 

... 

11— 44 

4— IG 

2— 8 

4— 16 

4— 29 

12- 87 

10— 60 

6— 31 

2— 10 

8— 40 

6- 27 

2— 8 

1— 12 

o' 

1 

CO 

2— 7 

2— 8 

1— 4 

4- 32 


... 

2— 8 

1— 5 

3- 15 

2— 8 

... 

... 

2- 12 

1— 4 

3- 14 

3— 12 

(5)5— 2S 

1— 10 

1— 6 

2- 8 


2— 10 

2— 14 

2— 11 

1— 10 



... 

... 

1— 10 


•V 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1— 5 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

B 


1— 6 

1— 6 

1— 5 

1— 5 

1— 6 

1— 5 

»»• 

... 

... 



mi 


... 

1— 8 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 


1 




1- 6 







71-5405 

3S— 343 

89—390 

40—302 

43—963 

70-953 

54-4881 

50-461 

16—122 

67—530 

CO— 836 

m 

13-170 


(a) Ono estra allowed for every tlireo fixst-claes patients. 


(6) Including two coolies. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POLITICAL. 

Skction A.— POLITICAL EXPENDITURE, MADRAS. 

While in Aladras, we examined the expenditure in tlic lolitical Department 

in that I’residcney, and drew, up a preliminary 
Preliminnry enquiries. setting forth tlic figurcs and ashiug for in- 

formation. To this Note the Madras Government replied, in their letter No, 
1186, dated 15th Novemher, and wo now submit to the Government of India 
our conclusions in this particular case. Our recommendations on the general 
subject will be found in Section C of this Chapter. 

2. The Budget Estimate of this Department for 1880-87 tinder the head of 

Pobtical Agents may be conveniently presented in 


Budget provision. 


the following form 


Resident . • 

Assistant Resident 
Politic.-vl Agent . 
Surgeon . . 

Treasury Officer . 

Estatlisludont— 

Clerks 

Treasury Estakt. 
Servants . 

Motlical EstaWislimonl . 
Travelling Allowances . 
Contingencies 
Postage . . . 

Rents, Rales, and Taxes 


Totai, 


iLanpnloro. 

TnxTnncorc 
ftnd Cochin. 

ClippxuV. 

Kumool. 

Cnil Ift- 
lon*. 

i 

Tatijf'ro. 

V« 

1 

Oth^r 

District’*. 


K 


n 


u 

u 

n 


u 


n 

u 

1 

51,000 

1 

32,2.'.0 



... 



... 


... 


1 

11,-100 

1 

7,200 

1 

2,100 

• 1 1 



2’,’i"0 


... 

... 




1 

3,000 

1 1,2.» 

... 

1 


... 


1 

3,000 

1 

3.171 


... 

... 

... 


»*• 


.. 

... 

1 

1,200 


... 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

•1. 

10 

8,700 

12 

0,300 

1 

I.20'0 

1 210 

2 000 

-1 

1.380 


iVji) 


13 

7,020 

3 

1,21S 






... 



2 JO 

30 

O.-tlO 

13 

1,-1I0 

0 

705 


• 1 1 

5 

405 

1 


... 

1 

300 

O 

.T.3 




... 


... 


... 

... 


5,000 


5,200 


ft- 


1 


... 


... 

... 


3,000 


S02 


•12 


30 


07 


51 

rw 


■100 


200 


10 


•»» 




13 

to 


Lcso 


... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

1 

... 



1,U,S10 

Ct,.500 

7,180 

1,110 

i 310 

1 


1.310 ‘ 

820 

! 

t S7f> 

f 


Tota?. 


I! 

K.iv, 
IS, 171 


13, W 

C.UC 

Tin 

10.21U 

l.f.'-O 


S7n ■ l.tn.l 


3. The Bangalore expenditure is all connected with the ^lysorc Eesidcncy, 

Bangalore. and is not touclicd on in this Note. 

4. The superior staff consists of a Besident on R2,800, an Assistant Besi- 

_ , ri i- 0^ BGOO, and a Surgeon on B750. The Besi- 

dent is a Madras Civilian and the Assistant a 
military man. In answer to our enquiries ns to whether (1) the Bosident’s 
pay could he reduced to that of a Collector; (2) the post of Assistant could 
he filled by a junior Civilian; and (3) the appointment of a Civil Surgeon 
was necessary, the Madras Government replied as follows : — 

"The post o£ Resident requires an officer o£ high experience and capacity in Revenue and 
Judicial administration and ought to bo one vvliich officers in tlie general line who have gained 
experience will willingly accciit. The Government consider that it should bo one of tbo'prizcs 
in the service, and should not bo treated as a post which any ordinary man of tlie requisite 
seniority should he sent to. There are two Native States to he looked after. The p.ay neither of 
the Resident nor of the Assistant Resident should ho reduced. Both api)ointments arc already 
considered as offices to bo provided for from the Cadre of Civil Servants. The duties which 
the Residency Surgeon has to perform are .as follows : He is in modic.al charge of the 
Resident’s escort of Government sepoys and their families. He has to attend to all individuals 
and their faniilics attached to the Resident’s cstahlishmont. Ho frequently accompanies the 
Resident in his periodical tours. lie has also to attend occasionally on the Chaplain and his 
family, the members of the Telegraph Department, the Postal Department, and other establish- 
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ments left at head-quarters, all scattered over a pretty wide area. It is considered therefore 
that the Surgeon should be retained. The utmost that the Government find it possible to 
do in the direction of reduction is to make another attempt to get the Treasury work done 
by the Native State, saving thereby Rl,218 per annum, and to reduce, if possible, the 
cost of the clerical establishment by S60 or R70 a month. Enquiries have been instituted 
accordingly.’^ 

5. We are, however, still of opinion that, compared with Political Agencies, 

such as those of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Gwalior, and 
Pay of Resident. others, which are Residencies of the 2nd class, the 

■post of Resident in Travancore and Cochin is overpaid, and that it might he 
treated as a Madras district, the Resident drawing the pay of a Collector, and 
the Assistant that of an Assistant Collector. Even so the Resident would he 
better off than a Collector, as he is provided with several furnished residences and 
with numerous servants at the cost of the Native States, and as the work is 
light and the appointment a desirable one in respect of climate. We are 
told that the posts of Resident and Assistant Resident are included in the 
list of “Charges” in the Madras Presidency, and the annual recruitment of 
the Civil Service is based on this assumption, and it therefore seems an 
anomaly that a Military Ofdcer should hold the post of Assistant Resident at 

present. 

6. The establishment consists of 9 English clerks at E483 (the highest draw- 

ing B170), 3 vernacular clerks at B42, 2 treasury 

Resident’s EstaUisbment. clerks and a shi’off at BlOl-l, and 13 servants at 

tpjjQ Madras Government inform us that they will make an attempt 
‘ to get the treasury expenditure, Bl,218, borne by the Native State, and to 
reduce the remaining cost of the office by B60 or 70 per mensem. We think ■ 
'that the Government of India may be satisfied with this reduction in addition 
to that of the pay of the Resident from B2,800 to R2, 333-6-4 (the ordinary .pay 
of a Collector) per mensem. 

7. Reo-arding the history of the post of Paymaster of Carnatic Stipends, 

Chepaik. the Madras Government write as follows 

“The post was reduced from a Political Agency to Paymastership of Stipends in Novem- 
her 1885 From 1829 the appointment carried with it a consolidated salaiy of S525 per 
mensem drawn in addition to Staff Corps allowances when held by a military officer holding a 
nermanent appointment in the town of Madras; but when held by an unemployed officer, such 
officer would receive the consolidated salary in lieu of his military pay. The importance of the 
duties attaching to the appointment rendered it desirable that it should always be held by a 
field officer - but as it was found ’.diffidult to obtain the services of such officers on the terms 
above stated, the present arrangement was introduced. It is that R250 are Jawn as a local al- 
lowance by a field officer doing duty in Madras, and it was sanctioned by the Government of 
India in their letter, dated 29th October 1885, No. 2992-G., on the condition that the officer 
appointed should always he an officer on the unemployed list Besides the saving in the cos 
of ffie Paymaster, his establishment was at the same time reduced to the extent of E61J per, 
L 3^7 QQ annum The Budget of 1886-87 provided for the old scale and may he 

Sceracoorfingfy. Hie ..Mo r.oponsibilit, lor Ibe poymoot ol otipondo, amount- 

S 2 B5,58,780: root, with the P.ymMor, He ha. to muster the rt.pend.ar.e., 
cUm on laps., .ettl_e. eommutations, to. No other arrangements for m.kmgthe etrpend 

payments are possible.” 

The number of stipends is 1,628, and it may be admitted that it is useful to 
' have a separate officer to pay the pensioners and look a,fter them. He imder 
‘ an Assistant Paymaster on B176 and 3 clerks and 7 servants cosang alto- 
' gether B282-8 ; the former establishment cost B3di4, and we thmk no further re- 

duction need be proposed. ^ 
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8. The expenditure at Kurnool consists of 1 " Superintendent of Khandans” 

at BlOO and a munshi allowance of E20. Regarding 
the pay and duties wc learn from the Madras 

Government as follows : — 

“The Native Agent on ElOO is the Superintendent of Khandans nominated in 1850. 
His duties are to exercise general supervision of the mahals or palace, to distribute the stipends, 
report Lapses, and act as a channel of communication between the Collector and Politic.al Agent 
and the late Nawab’s family and the Nnwab of Banganapallc. The allowance of E20 per 
mensem, shown under Treasury establishment, represents merely a Venian mnn^hi allowance 
sanctioned in January 1883 to the treasurer of the Collector’s ofTicc, \yho conducts the cor- 
respondeiice in Persian. It is, however, a purely personal allowance which will cease when 
the existing incumbent vacates the appointment; some provision will, however, always have to 
be made. The Collector suggests that the appointment of Superintendent of Khandans be 
abolished, and the work done by him assigned to the treasurer with an addition of E30 to bis 
pay, a saving of E70 being thus secured. This proposal is approved by this Government.” 


The reduction of E70, rising ultimately to E90, appears to be judicious. 

9. The establishment at Cuddalore of two clerks at Eo5 and E20 is em- 

ployctl, we bebeve, in carrying on correspondence in 
Cuddalore. Prcncli between the Collector (Political Agent) and 

Pondicherry. We have not received any information as to the quantity of work 
they do, but tho Madras Government have ordered the abolition of the 2nd 
Clerk at E20. 


10. At Tanjore there is an establishment under an Agent on E200 per men- 
Tnnjoro. sem called the “ Sirkele,” to look after the family and 

the palace of the late llajah, who left eleven widows. The establishment is 

R shown in the margin, and the !Madras Government 
propose to reduce the Deputy Manager, the Account- 
ant, and 2 Shroffs — a saving of E89 out of E149. 
We have not received any information as to the 
amount of work done by this establishment, except 
that the number of pensions is 255 and the amount is E2,31,S51. 


Deputy Slnnngcr 
2 writers @ 

1 accountant @ 

2 shroffs @ 

2 peons @ 

1 sweeper @ 


. 60 
25 &20 
. 20 
12 & 7 

. G 

. 3 


11. There is at A^'cllore a small establishment as shown below under 

the Sub-Collector for paying the pensions of the 
members of the Mysore family who reside there. The Madras Government 
intend to reduce the Collector’s clerk at E20 : — 


Suh-Colleetor — R 

1 clerk . . . .35 

1 mustering woman . .8 

Collector — 

1 dork at Chiltoro . . 20 

12. The Budget contains a provision of E210 for Treasury establishments, 

other districts. E630 for Contingencies and postage, under 

“ Other districts,” which appears to be meant as a 
margin for possible unexpected demands. The Madras Government say that 
there are no claims or establishments in “ Other districts,” and the Accountant 
General informs us that the figures were added for roundin" 

D * 

13. The total saving in the Budget which the Madras Government are 

Total savings. pi’eparcd to carry out is— Travaucore, Rl,218, plus 

_ R60 orR70 per mensem, say R2,000 altogether; 

Km’nool, E84i0 (or ultimately Rl,080) ; Cuddalore, E2d0 ; Tanjore, El, 068 ; 
Vellore, E210; total, E4388. Besides tliis, a reduction has already been effected 
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in the Ohepauk estahlisliment amounting to EV50, and tlie amount, E870, 
added for rounding, may be omitted. The total Budget under the head of 
"Political Agents,” excluding Bangalore, amounts to R80,060, and these 
reductions bring it down to about E74',000. The reduction which we recom- 
mend in the pay of the Travancore Resident amounts to a further sum of 
So, 600 per annum. 

14. Under the bead of " Refugees and State Prisoners” a further sum of 


nofugees .md State Prisoners. 


E8,000 is provided, which consists of the following 
items : — 


^loung Lat, Borman 
^Innsabdar of Rampa 
Twenty iloplali prisoners, ^lalabar 


Total 


a 

3,600 

2,400 

2,000 

8,000 


These charges vary but slightly from year to year. The expenditure under 
this liead during the last two years has been, — 1884-85, E7,479; 1885-86, 
R7,609, — or an average of about E7,500. 

15. In our original Note wc asked the Madras Government if they 
. . . , , would prefer to have the Political expenditure 

ProTiucialisation rcconamcndcd. , t , t. -yr s . . i . 

(other than that of Alysore) provincialised and in- 
cluded in the contract. Their reply is that “there is nothing to be gained 
by it, as the suggestions made are the utmost reductions possible at present, 
and ivlien they arc carried out the bead may as well remain Imperial.” This 
is not the idew we take of the matter. IPe believe that provincialisation is the 
best security for intelligent and careful supervision of expenditure, and, when 
so largo a part of the local expenditure has been provincialised, it is an 
anomaly to keep a feiv small establishments or scattered clerks on a different 
footing from the rest of those around them. It is the imperialisation, not 
the provincialisation, of such expenditure as this which requhes to bo defend- 
ed, and we have, in section 0 of this Chapter, recommended that where political 
outlay is incurred under the care and order of a Local Government, it should, 
as far as possible, he made Provincial. We recommend this now as regards 
the Madras Presidency. 

The 18ih December 1886. 


Section- B.— POLITICAL EXPENDITURE, BOMBAY. 


The Budget Estimate for 1886-87 shows an expenditure of E7,80,000, 

of which E61,000 is charged against the revenues 
Detail oc cipciidittirc. Bulliar ou the African coast. With 

a slight modification of its arrangement the estimate stands thus ; — 



Salaries. 


Estimate. 




H 

I. Baroda 

. Agent to the Governor-General' 

|- 65,400 


2 Assistants 


II. Aden 

. Resident 


21,600 


•5 Assistants . 

, 

30,000 


1 Cantonment Magistrate 

, 

10,200 

III. Various States 

. 4 Political Agents . 

. 

38,400 

2 Assistants 

. 

17,000 




1,82,600 


Carried over 
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Salaries, 


Eilimnto. 





R 

R 


Brought forward 

. 1,82,000 


IV. Kattywar . 

1 Political Agent . 

. 

80,000 


0 Assistants 


08,000 


V. Thar and Parknr 





Guicowar’s Con- | 
tingent. ' 

Pdlanpiir . . > 

• 3 Superintendents 

• 

‘18,500 


VI. Aden 


• 



Baroda 

■ 3 Surgeons 




Rdjkot 

^lahiknntha 

. 2 Assistant Surgeons 


W 24,000 


Pdlnnpur . 


J 

4,000 


VII. Gwadnr 

Agency charges . 



VIII. Aden 

Arabic Interpreter 


2,400 

3,59,500 


Estallishment, 



IX. Law and Justice 



17,000 


X. Police . 



15,300 


XI. Agency . 



. 1,01,200 


Xll. ^Icdical 


• 

11.200 


XIII. Schools 


• 

4,400 


XIV. Various small establishments 


0,500 






1,55,00 0 


Conlingcncks. 


54,900 


XV. Contingencies 

. 

• 


XVI. Travelling Allowances 

• 

41,000 


Postage 

• • • • 

• 

10,000 

1,05,900 


Other Charges. 



XVII. Toslmkhdna 

. • • • 

• 

• 

45,000 

XVIII. Refugees 

. . • • 


• • 

15,000 

XIX. ^lisccllancons 

« * • • 


* • » 

25,000 

XX. Entertainment of Envoys 


. • • 

13,000 

KXI. Berbcrn and Zailn charges 


. 

01,000 




TOTAt 

7,80,000 


2. In addition to the charges enumerated above, there arc also the follow- 
„ , , , ■ I „ c, . appointments which are filled bv 

Expcudituro not cbargou against tlic State. -r» . ♦ i ^ >1 <* * 

British officers whoso whole salaries or a 
part of them, or their deputation allowances, are paid for by the Native States 


under agreement or usage : — 

1, Political Agent, Kollidpiir , ...... 1,000 

With Travelling allowance ...... 200 

1,800 

2, 2nd-in-Command, Kollmpur Infantry ..... 650 

3, Adjutant, do. 450 

4, Political Superintendent, Savantvndi ..... 1,200 

6. 2nd-in-Comniand of local Corps, do. .... . 700 

6. Medical Officer do'. . , . . . .SSO 

7. Assistant to Resident, Barodn, in charge of Okhamandcl . , . 800 

8. Assistant to Resident, Baroda, in charge of Amroli . . 300 

9. Assistant to Resident, Barodn, Commanding the Dhnri Battalion 525-12 

Two officers are engaged in Kattywar at tbe cost of the States, on tem- 
porary duties, viz , ; — . • 

R ■ 

The President of the Rdjnsthanik Court . , ... 1,800 / 

The Superintendent of Surveys 1,000 - 
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Three more are temporarily administering Native States OTving to tlie mis- 
rule of tlie Chiefs, ois , : — 

R 

The Joint Administrator, Rajpipla ...... 1,800 

The Administrator of Porehandar ...... 1,800 

The Joint Administrator, Sangli ...... 1,000 

Two are Tutors to a Cutch prince and the Chief of Miraj ; an Arbitrator 
between Junagad and Mangrol receives 111,200 a month, while a special police 
officer in the former State receives 5.1,400. 

3. In the case of Treaty Jaghirddrs and petty States like Akalkot the 

Collector of the adjoining British district conducts 
Political duties without extra salary ; the under- 
noted Collectors are thus employed. 

Paneh Mahals. Tanna. 

Shikarpur. Colaba. 

Surat. Dharwar. 

' Khandesh. Sholapur. 

Satara. Kaira. 

4. The details of the Political expenditure of 57,80,000 comprise the 
following main heads. 

5. (I.) Agent to the Governor-General and Special Commissioner, Baroda, 

with two Assistants, 565,400. — The salary of the 
Baroda. Besidcut at Baroda has lately been reduced to 

530.000 a year which was tlie rate paid before the deposition of the late 
Guicowar. There is one Assistant on 59,600, and a Second Assistant, Colonel 
Peat, who costs 513,884, as he is a Lieutenant-Colonel drawing the higher 
pay of his military rank. There is no necessity for retaining an officer of this 
rank, hut it would he no economy to remove Colonel Peat, who would receive 
the same salary for doing nothing in a Cantonment. "When a vacancy occurs, 
we think it should not he filled up, as the duties of Cantonment Magistrate must 
be much reduced by the withdrawal of the British troops from Baroda, and a 
military officer with the usual small allowance could perform all the work at 
present required. The Besident might be asked whether this economy might 
not he effected. We learn that lately during the Besident’s absence the work 
was performed easily by two officers. There is a third officer, who is nominally 
an Assistant to the Agent at Baroda, hut is shewn elsewhere in the Budget (see 
paragraph 22) and is stationed at Amroli. 

6. (II.) Besident at Aden, 521,600.— The Eesident draws in addition 

to his salary of 51,800 a sumptuary allowance of 

5200. Five Assistants on 530,000 and a' Canton- 
ment Magistrate on 510,200 are entered in the Budget for Aden. But the cost 
of the existing staff is largely in excess of these figures. 

7. Under orders of the Government of India, in letter No. 37, dated 20th 

January 1882, a personal allowance of 5160 is 
Aden Allowances. glveu to officei’S sei’ving iu Aden after every five 

years’ service, A proposal has been sent up to alter the rules so as to allow 
560 after every two years’ service, and this is said to he under consideration. 
The concession would, in our opinion, unnecessarily increase the cost of the 
administration. A simple calculation shows that it would result in a gain of 

53.000 to each officer affected in the first ten years of his Aden service and to 
a greater gain thereafter. We are not aware on what grounds this increase can 
be claimed, and we are inclined to think that if any alteration is made in respect of 
these Aden allowances, it should take the form of their abolition or reduction. 
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8. The First Assistant, Major Hunter, C.B., receives a salary of El, 200, 

wbioli will be reduced to El, 060 for his successor 
First Assistant. Under Government Eesolution No. 5175, dated 

August 24tb, 1886. He also draws a personal allowance of E300. The Eii’st 
Assistant Eesident acts as Secretary in general matters to the Eesident, and is 
also Consul for the Somali coast, which he frequently visits to supervise the 
two Assistants in charge of Zaila and Berbera. 

9. The Second Assistant receives B700 and a personal allowance of E300. 

The question of I'aising his salary to E800 is under 
consideration, but as this has not been referred to us, 

we need not express any opinion upon it. He performs general magisterial 
duties in the Municipality, and (under the Eesident) carries on business with 
the native rulers in the interior. The entry of H30,000 in the Budget represents 
the salary and allowances of these two Assistants. 

10. The Third Assistant does the work of Cantonment Magistrate. His 

salary is E600 with a personal allowance of EloO. 
A Cantonment allowance of E50 has lately been 

granted to this officer. 

11. The three remaining Assistants are employed outside Aden. One 

at Perim formerly received his militaiy pay of 
E450 with a political allowance of E150, but 

now receives a consolidated salary of E600 with a Perim allowance of E50. 
Another at Zaila receives E600 with a local allowance of ElOO, and the third 
is at Berbera on E600, but his salary is to be reduced to E500 on the next 
vacancy. The saving has apparently been 'already appropriated in the form of 
the Perim allowance of E60 and of the Cantonment allowance of the same sum% 

12. The four Junior Assistants are apparently held available for service as 

required outside Aden, and the one of their num- 
ber, who does the Cantonment work, receives an 

allowance of E50 for that duty. It seems to us doubtful whether two Assist- 
ants are requii-ed at Aden, as well as. the Pirst Assistant Eesident, but the 
provision is hardly more than enough to provide for fmdough and short leave, 
as it is understood not to be the custom to send officers from India to Aden to 
officiate in appointments at that place. We are not aware if the occupation 
of Zaila is meant to be permanent, or why some cheaper agency should not 
now suffice. The Eesident at Aden might be asked to report on these points. 
„ „ In any case the Cantonment allowance seems 

Cantonment allowanco unnecessary. , - , 

unnecessary, as tins work sliould be regarded as 
part of the ordinary duties of the Eesident’s Assistants. 

13. (III.) Pour Political Agents are entered 
in the Budget at a cost of ESSjdOO, viz.: — 

R 

1, Political l^gent. Southern Mahratta country . . . 2,400 

2. Ditto Cutoh 16 800 

8. Ditto Mahi K&tha ...... 16,800 

4.. The Poona Agent ^^400 

14. The drea of the Southern Mahratta ^country is 2,734 square miles with 

soathemMai.rattaagcacr. ~ Pop^lation of 623,763, but it is a Very scattered 

charge, some of tbe Chiefs’ holdings being 200 
miles distant from those of others. Tbe Political Agent is also Political Agent 
of Holhapur, which has a population exceeding 800,000, and from which be dx’aws 
most of bis salary <(E1,600 and travelling aUowance E200) . He exercises juris- 


Mecessity for three ABsistants at itden. 


Political Agents. 
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diction over certain feudatories of Kolhdpur and has considerable judicial prork 
in regard to the Southern Mahratta country Chiefs. At present three of these 
Chiefs are minors. The Agent has one Assistant to help him. This Assistant 
has sometimes to reside at the head-quarters of one of the Jaghirs, and for the 
convenience of the work he is stationed at Belgaum and not at Kolhdpur. 
Ordinarily therefore the Political Agent at Kolhapur is single-handed. But he 
transfers cases to his Assistant when liis own work becomes unmanageable. 

15. The area of Cutch is 6,600 square miles. Ponnerly the Agent had an 

Assistant, but he was wanted elsewhere and has 
been withdrawn. 

16. The area of Mahi Kantha is 11,049 square miles, with a population of 

617,486. The Political Agent has an Assistant. 

Mniiv Kintiia Agency. Kattywar, this Agency contains a great 

number of petty Cliiefs whose jurisdiction is much restricted, and thus a good 
deal of work devolves on the Political Officers. 

17. The Poona Agent is also the Judge of Poona. We understand that 

his political duties are of a nominal character, and 
such as he might perform without the special 

allowance of E200 a month, just as the Collectors of British districts manage 
the Political Chief slvips situated within or on the border of their districts without 
additional remuneration. In 1866 the Poona Agent’s office was officially 
described as ‘‘ an organisation for the deliberate robbery of Government.” The 
establishment was abolished, and the duties of the Agent were thenceforward 
confined to the “ decision of suits against or amongst Sardars, to negotiations 
for the settlement of claims against Sardars, without, if possible, resort to civil 
action, and to visits of ceremony.” On this aceotmt his additional salary was 
then reduced to E200. But he draws the full salary of a District Judge and he 
performs his political duties concurrently with his judicial duties. A vacancy 
will probably soon occur in the office, and in our opinion the special salary sanc- 
tioned by the Court of Directors’ letter bio. 18 of Pebruary 25th, 1867, should 

be withdrawn from the successor of the present in- 

Tbe nlUavnnca should cease. cumbeut. 

18. The two Assistants whose work and location has aheady been describ- 
ed in paragi’aphs 14 and 16 draw the following 
salaries — 

fi 

In the Southern Mahratta Country 9,600 

In Mahi Kantha 6,600 

Another Assistant has been asked for for Palanpur; see paragraph 23. 

19. (IV.) The Political Agent, Kattywar, is paid B30,000, and he has 

nine Subordinates, whose distribution and pay are 


Assiatant Political Agents. 


Kattywar. „ ,, 

as follows ; — 

One is the Judicial Assistant in Kattywar costing 

Four Assistants in charge of the four Prdnts or Divisions cost res- 
pectively 

Four Deputy Assistants posted to the four Frants cost respec- 
tively . . ■ • 


16,800 

'14,400 

9.600 

8.400 
7,S00 
4,200 

3.600 

2.400 
2,160 


Total Kattywar Assistants 


68,760 
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The area of Kattywar is 20,569 square miles, with a population of 
2,344000 souls, and it is divided into four Prants or Divisions, each of which is 
under an Assistant and a Deputy Assistant. The number of petty Chiefs is very 
large, and the residuary jurisdiction exercised by British officers is heavy. 
The British share of the tribute is R7,13,186, and the Guicowar’s share is 
S3,l 0,467. 

20. The charge entrusted to each Assistant is a heavy one, and the work 
seems to require the provision made for it. 

21. (V.) Three Superintendents and Assistants are entered at E48,600. 

Of these, one is in reality the District Officer of the 
SuperintoaoT.t.rhuTanapfiAuT. jhar and Parkar District in Sind. It is a large 

desert tract of 12,729 square miles with a population of only 203,344, or an 
average of 169 to the square mile. The population is nomadic and backward, 
and the administration cannot he conducted on the Kegulation pattern. Still 
the revenues are not political, and there seems no reason why the expenditure 
should be so treated. The District Officer is subordinate to the Commissioner 
in Sind. The Upper Sind Frontier District (Jacobabad) was formerly a politi- 
cal charge, hnt is now provincialised and brought under the same system as 
other districts in the Presidency, and we recommend that the Thar and Parkar 
District should be similarly treated. 


22. The present Superintendent of the Guicowar’s Contingent (salary pro- 
Superintendent, Guioowar-s Contin. iu the Budget 5,13,88 4), who has already been 

mentioned in paragraph 2, item 8, and in paragraph 5, 
as Assistant Eesident, Baroda, is Major Jackson. His designation has lately 
been altered to that of Assistant Agent to the Governor-General in charge of the 
Amroli Mahals of the Guicowar. His salary is E640-14, the pay of liis rank,^lHS 
deputation allowance E300, pins special allowance B400, total, El, 340-14; his 
pay is to be limited to this total, the special allowance being' reduced as 
be rises in rank to Colonel. The deputation and special allowances are paid 
by the Baroda State, only -the military pay being charged to the Political 
Department. 


23. The third is the Superintendent of Pdlanpur on El,600. Of this 

®500 a month is recovered from the Native State. 
The Agency covers 8.000 square miles, with a 
population of 676,600, and the salary in its present shape was sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State on February 6th, 1885. An Assistant to the Political 


Superintendent has been recently sanctioned, as a temporary measure, bv the 
Government of India, on E400 pay and ElOO permanent travelling allowance, 
chargeable to the local Police Fund connected with the Gnieowar’s Contin- 
gent. 


Medical Officers. 


24. (VI.) Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons . — 
B24,000, There are three Surgeons — 


At Aden costing . 

At Baroda , 

At Rajkot „ . , . 

And two Assistant Surgeons — . 

In Malii Kantba . 

Palannni , 


R 

. 9,000 
. 1,200 
. '9,000 


. 2,400 
. 3,600 
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We consulted tbe Surgeon General, Her Majesty’s Forces, Bombay, as to 
tbe possibility of utilising some one of tbe Military Surgeons stationed at Aden, 
and doing away with, tbe special Civil Surgeon, but be repbes that it would not be 
practicable', as tbe Military Surgeons are fully employed, and there is no reserve 
medical staff at Aden. 

26. (VII.) We have no information about tbe 'provision of B4,000 for tbe 

Gwadar Agency. Gwadar was under Sind before a 
Governor-General’s Agent was established at Quetta. 
Tbe Gwadar Assistant is believed to have been abolished, and a small local allow- 
ance is believed to be paid to tbe Director of Persian Gulf Telegraphs for paying 
subsidies to Chiefs on tbe Mekran coast. 


26. (IX.) Laio and Justice. — E1V,000. Tbe bulk of these charges are for 

Aden S12,200. Kattywar, Baroda, and Palanpur 
Law ana jnstico nrgcs. account fov the I’cst. The details will be found in 

Appendix A to this Section ; they do not call for any special remark. 

27. (X.) Tolice JSstallishment, Kattywar. — H16,300. Tbe establish- 
ment consists of 4 Jemadars at B30, 12 Naiks at 
Ell and E12, and 120 Police Constables at E9 and 


Police, 


8. This charge is no longer an Imperial one, having been transferred to tbe new 
local Police Funds ; these funds have recently been constituted as Excluded 
Local Funds. They receive credit for certain tributes (cbowtb), and are 
charged with tbe Police expenditure of tbe following Agencies for eaeb of 
which a separate fund has been opened— Eewa Kdntha, Mabi Kantba, Pdlanpur, 


and Kattywar. 


28, (XL) Tbe details 

EstaWislimcnti o£ Politicnl Agencies. 


of the establishments provided for Political Agen- 
cies will be found in Appendix B to this Section : 
tbe total charges for each Agency are as follows : — 


Clerks. 


Mabi Kantba . • . • • 

Palanpur 

Poona . ■ . 

Tbar and Parkar .... 

Surat 

Satara 

Cutcb ....•• 
Baroda ....•• 
KbandesU and Western Bbeel Agency . 
Kattywar, Agent . • • • 

„ Judicial Assistant 

„ Ist Assistant 

„ and Assistant 

3rd Assistant 
„ 4tb Assistant 

„ 1st Deputy Assistant . 

„ 3rd Deputy Assistant . 

„ 4tb Deputy Assistant . 

Sontbern Mabratta Country, Agent 
Ditto ditto. Assistant Agent 

Aden, Resident .... 


14 

5 

6 
9 
1 
a 

10 

13 

13 

14 
4 
4 
4 
4 

a 

3 

a 

a 

13 

4 
10 


Menials. 

Cost per 
annum. 


R 

19 

10,884 

7 

4,728 

5 

3,556 

7 

6,676 

• * • 

600 

• •• 

1,200 

17 

10,008 

21 

16,044 

4 

4,224 

14 

13,962 

4 

2,292 

4 

2,172- 

4 

2,052 

4 

1,812 

5 

1,200 

3 

1,200 

3 

960 

3 

960 

14 

5,244 

5 

2,100 

18 

11,310 


1,01,184 


you n. 


z 
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We liaye no accurate information about these establishments, the york they 
have to do, or the necessity for so large a number on such lugb salaries as aie 
sboum in the detailed list. But u’o think at not improbalilo that if these 
charges were provincialised, the Local Government might find at possible to 
PirtSl them- and in any ease it is clear that the responsibility for their mam- 
be more real! if it is placed in the hands of the Bombay Govern, 
mont instead of being under the Government of India in the Poreign Depart- 


ment. 

29 (XII ) Medical jEstahlishment. — Ell, 200. The Civil Hospital at 

^ ' Aden, four Dispensaries in the Thar and Pdrkar 

HoapitaU and Dispensaries. District, tlic Bajlvot Hospital, and small charges for 

litahi Kantha, Cutch, and Baroda make up this sum. 

30 (XIII.) School Establishment. — Ed),‘100. A Residency school at 

Aden costs R2,5S0, and a Eurasian school at Baroda gets a grant-in-aid of 


Rl,800. 

31. (XV.) Com i!«iy<?Hcies.—R 54,900. These arc ordinai-y office contin- 
gencies of the distribution of which we have received no details. 

32. (XVII.) Travelling allowances are under separate consideration. 
The scale was only lately revised and sanctioned by the Government of 
India. 

33. (XVI.) Toshal'hdnd.—R'iioS^OO. The actual cost was R44,686 in 
1884-85, and R34,929 in 1885-86, on account of Darbar presents given to differ- 
ent Princes of India or important visitors, or in some cases to Chiefs on the Per- 
sian GulE or round Aden. These charges arc passed on the authority of the 
Local Government within Budget provision, which seems to be a specially good 
reason for making them provincial. 

34. (XVIII.) Refugee Rrinces and State Rrisoners. — R16,000. Pour 
State prisoners cost R180 a month, five Refugee Princes Rl,044, including 
Shahgassi IVali Mahomed of Bcluchistan. 

35. (XIX.) Contingencies, Miscellaneous. — R25,000. These include large 
hospital charges (rations R15,500), the diet of prisoners, and printing charges. 

36. (XX.) Berbera and Zaila c7/«ryes.'— R61,000. The details of these 
charo-es are given in Appendix 0 to this Section. It is impossible to criti- 
cise them without local knowledge, and without further enquiry, but we recom- 
mend that the necessity of the expenditure be enquii-ed into and the charges 
re-arranged. They should apparently be included among Agency charges. Head 
XI of the Budget : and the local allowance to the Political Agent, Aden, as 
Avell as the salary of the Assistant and Deputy Assistant Political Agent, Ber- 
bera, should be shewn under Head II. 


PoVitical Frolxitioncra. 


37. There are some items not in the Budget’ Estimate which demand 
notice. In 1884 the Government of Bombay proposed to create a class of 

Political Probationers from the Staff Corps, to 
which the Government of India objected in Pinance 
letter No. 300, dated 22nd September 1884, “ because the system would have 
permanently excluded the members of the Bombay Civil Service from all par- 
ticipation in the political patronage of the Bombay Government, and also 
because we were not satisfied of the necessity for incurring the additional cost 
involved.” The Secretary of State, on 11th Pebruary 1886, sanctioned the 
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appointment of two sucli Probationers. Tbe salary proposed was B400 a 
montbjjjtes tbe Military pay of tbe officer, witb a deputation allowance. It 
seems to us that the sanction might be withdrawn, as the recruitment of suitable 
officers to fill such posts presents no difficulty elsewhere. 

38. "We find that the Assistant Political Agent for the Pangs receives 
Assistant Political Agent for the RlOO ^ mouth. He is also the Superintendent of 

the Khandesh Police. In 1853 the Superintendent 
of Police received E300 a month for this work. In 1859 S200 were withdrawn, 
as the Police Superintendent’s pay was settled on independent grounds, and the 
balance of ElOO with the Political charge was given to the Assistant Conserva- 
tor of Porests as Political .Officer for the Pdngs. In June 1873 the arrange- 
ment was altered, and the Police Superintendent again became the Political 
Officer with the allowance. In 1882 the Assistant Superintendent of Police 
received the charge, and his duties as Assistant Bhil Agent were described as 
involving the distribution of takdvi to the Bhils, intervention between them and 
the money-lenders, arrangement for the storage of fodder, &c. The Government 
of Bombay, in reply to our enquiries, agree that these services should be rendered 
by the Police Officer without receiving anyextra allowance. It is entered in 
the latest list as paid to the Superintendent of Police, Khandesh. 

39. Om' conclusions point (i) to the abolition of the aUowance paid to the 

Poona Agent of K200 a month, paragraph 17 ; (ii) to 
the abolition of Political Probationers, paragraph 37 ; 

(iii) to the withdrawal of the Cantonment allowance at Aden, paragraph 12 ; (iv) 
to the reduction of an Assistant at Baroda, paragraph 6 ; (v) to enquiry as to 
the Ddng allowance of ElOO a month, paragraph 38, and as to the Establishment 
charges referred to in paragraphs 28 and 36. We question the propriety of 
raising the salary of the Second Assistant Eesident at Aden to E800, of the 
alteration of the Aden personal allowances, and of the addition to the Political 
list of an Assistant Political Superintendent, Palanpur. 

40. We have suggested the treatment of the Thar and Pdrkar charges as 

ordinai-y district charges classified xmder Land 

Pfo^incifthsation ot all charges ex- J -r i t i.* i 

cGpt for Aden and Barodn Revcnue Bnd unaei’ Law unci Justice, and. tuns 

becoming Provincial. But Ave would carry our recommendation further, for, 
with the exception of Aden and Baroda charges, it seems to us that the whole 
of the charges under salaries, establishment, and contingencies might -weU 
become Provincial. Aden should perhaps be excluded, as the questions con- 
nected with it have to do Avith the external relations of India, and Baroda, 
because it is directly under the Government of India; but all the remaining 
expenditure seems to us to be administrative expenditure of precisely the same 
Kind so far as regards its financial aspect, as the ordinary Provincial charges, 
re^-ulated in the same way, just as permanent in its natm’e, and qust as much 
under the control of the Local Government. In fact, in many cases the Oolleo- 
tors of districts do combine political duties Arith their other functions— that is, 
thev have to deal with the administration of Native States. We think that 

nro^nciaiisation would not improbably have the effect of subjecting the whole 

of the expenditure to better and stricter control on the part- of the Government 
of Bombay, who must be better judges of its necessity than the distant Gov- 
ernment of India. 


The 2nd November 1886. 


z2 
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Section B.— Political Expondituro, Bombay. 

appendix a. 

Laio and Jnstice Ustahlishment,— sec paragraph 36. 


[iV. J7 .— TLb details shewn in those three Appendices are supplied by the Accountant General, Bombay.] 


No. of 
Officers, 
1886-87. 

Paeticulabs. 

Estimate 

for 

1830-87. 

Remabks. 


AhMEDABAD Foil Paeanpor. 

R 


1 

Clerk at E80 per month . 

060 


1 

Do. at E30 do. 

SCO . 



Eesident at Aden. 

1,320 






Resident's Court. 

HH 


1 

Clerk at E80 per month . 



1 

Do. at EGO do. 



1 

Do. at H40 do. 

4S0 


1 

Assistant Eegistrar and Ai-abio Clerk at 

GOO 



EaO per month .... 


1 

Clerk at EaO per month 

240 


1 

Interpreter at ElO per month . 

480 


1 

Do. at Ea5 do. , 

300 


1 

Nazir at E4U per month . . 

480 


1 

Peon atEiS do. ... 

180 


a 

Bailiffs at S30 do. ... 

860 


5 

Peons at Eia each per month 

720 



Cantonsient Magistrate, Aden. 

5,320 





1 

Clerk at E50 per mouth . 

600 


1 

Sheristadar at E40 per month 

480 


1 

Karkiin at EaO per month 

240 


4 

Peons at E4G do. 

552 



Cazee Establishment, Aden. 

1,872 





1 

Cazee at E50 per mouth . 

600 

. 


SsiALL Cause Court, Aden. 



1 

Eegistrar and Judge of the Small Cause 




Court ..... 

4,200 



Cantonment Magistrate, Baroda. 



1 

Clerk at E40 per month . 

480 


1 

Sheristadar at E30 per month 

360 


1 

Karkun at El 2 per month 

144 


4 

Peons at E7 each per month 

836 




1,320 



Kattywar Political Agent’s Judi- 

HU 



oiAL Establishment. 


• 

1 

Clerk at E75 per month . 



1 

Sheristadar at E75 per month . 



1 

Karkun at E30 per month 

■n 




2,160 



Total Law and Justice Establishment 

16,992 
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Sootion B.— Political Bxponditure, Bombay. 

APPENDIX B. 


Agency Ustablisliment — Glerks and Servants , — see paragraph 28. 


Ko. of 
Ofliccrs, 

issG.sr. 

Pakticulabs. 

Estimate 

for 

1880.87. 

Eeuabes. 


Ahjiedabad. 

R 



ZlahiMntJia Agency. 



1 

Personal Assistant at E180 per mouth . 

2,160 


1 

Head Clerk at 11100 per month . 

1,200 


1 

Clerk at EGO per month . 

720 


1 

Nati%’e Accountant at E50 per month . 

600 


1 

Karkun at E35 per month 

420 


1 

Slieristadar at E80 per month 

900 


1 

Karkun at E50 per month 

COO 


1 

Do. at E40 do. 

480 


1 

Do. at E30 do. 

360 


1 

Do. at E25 do. 

300 


1 

Eccord Clerk at E20 per month . 

240 


1 

Clerk at ElO per month . 

120 


1 

Slieristadar at E50 per month . 

COO 


1 

Karkun at E20 per month 

240 


1 

Jamadar at Ell- per month 

168 


2 

Ilavildars at ElO each per month 

240 


1 

Naih Havildar at E8 per month 

96 


6 

Peons at E8 each per month 

480 


7 

Do. at E7 each per month 

588 


0 

Faraehes at E6 and E5 per month 

132 


1 

Book-binder at E15 per month . 

180 



Total Mahikanlha 

10,884 



Tdlanpur, 



1 

Head Clerk at E80 per month . 

960 


1 

Clerk at EoO per month . 

COO 


1 

Senior Assistant at El.'iO per month . 

1,800 


1 

Karkun at E35 per month 

420 


1 

Do. at E30 per month 

360 


1 

Havildar at ElO per month 

120 


5 

Peons at E7 each per month 

420 


1 

Sweeper at El per month . 

48 



Total Fdlaiipiir 

4,728 



Total Aiimedabad 

15,612 



Poona. 




Political Agents for Sirdars in the 




Deccan, 



1 

Clerk of the Court at E20 per month . 

240 


1 

Head Clerk do. at E20 do. 

240 


1 

!Nflzir ^0. flt 3110 do. • 

120 


1 

Clerk do. at E70 do. 

840 


1 

Do. do. atESO do. 

360 


1 

Do, do. at E20 do. 

240 


2 

Peons at El 2 each per month . 

288 


2 

Do. at E 8 do. do. 

192 


1 

Book-binder at E3 per month 

86 



Total Poona ' . 

2,556 



Total, carried over - 

18,168 
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Section B.— PoUtioal Expenditure, Bombay. 


Agency EstahlisJment- Clerks and Servants, paragraph —continued. 


No. of 
Officers, 
1886-87. 

PiETICntAKS. 

Estimate 

for 

1886-87. 

Remabks. 



. R 



Brought forward 

18,168 



Hydekabad. 




Establishment of the Deputy Gommis- 




sioner, Thar and Pdrkar. 



1 

Clerk on S1.50 per month 

1,800 


2 

Do. at H 45 each per month . 

1,080 

' 

1 

Moonshee at R70 per month 

840 


1 

Do. at R30 do. 

• 860 


I 

Do. at R20 do. 

240 


2 

Do. at H17 each per month 

408 


1 

Do. at H 14 per month 

168 


1 

Havildar at Rll do. 

132 


6 

Peons at R9 each per month 

648 



Total Htdeeabad 

5,676 



Sdrat. 




Establishment of the Agent to the 




Governor at Surat. 



1 

Clerk at H50 per month . 

600 



Total Stoat 

600 



Political Agent, Satara. 



1 

Clerk at H60 per month . 

720 


1 

Do. at H40 do. ... 

480 



Total Sataka 

1,200 



CoTCH Agency. 


- 


Accountant’s Department. 



I 

Head Accountant at HI 75 per month . 

2.100 


1 

Assistant do. at H 65 do. 

780 


I 

Treasurj' Karkun at H 40 do. 

480 


1 

Assistant do. at fi 10 do. 

120 



English Correspondence Branch. 



1 

Clerk at HI 10 per month . 

1,320 

' 

1 

Do. at H 60 do. 

720 

- 


Vernacular Branch. 



1 

Daftardar at H130 per month . 

1,560 


1 

Karkun at H 60 do. 

720 


1 

Do. at H 30 do. 

860 

t 

1 

Native Agent at Hl5 per month 

180 



Menial Establishment. 


’ 

1 

Chobdar at H12 per mouth 

144 


1 

Naik at ttlO do. 

120 


4 

Peons at H9 each per month . . 

432 



CxjTCH Agency^ carriGd over • 

9,036 



Total, carried over 

25,644 
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Soofion B. — Political Expenditure, Bombay. 

Agency Eslahlishment — Clerks and Servants, — see ■paragraph —-continued. 


No. of 
OffiCDW, 
1SS0-S7. 




Brought forwai-d 
CuTCii Agency — contd. 

Brought forward 

Menial Establishment — contd. 
Boons at il8 each per month 

Tent Lascars at RS do. do. 
Flag-staff Lascar at RS per month 
Bhecstco at R 1 0 do. 

Hamal at R6 do. 

Sweeper at R1 do. 

Total Cdtcii Agency 

Barod.a Political Age.vt. 
English Beparlmcnt. 




Head Clerk 

at R2.50 

per month 

Confidential Clerk 

at RlaO 

tlo. 

Head Accountant 

at R125 

<lo. 

Deputj' Accountant at R7.0 

do. 

Copyist 

at R.55 

do. 

Do. 

at R40 

do. 

Do. 

at 5135 

do. 

Do. 

at R3U 

do. 

Treasurer 

at R50 

do. 


Eativc Department. 


Menial Establishment. 
Jamadar at R14 per month 

Chobdars at R 1 0 each per month 

Peons at R8 do. 

Lasaar at R9 per month 

Do- at R8 each per month 

Masai at RS per month 

Farash at R7 do. 

Bhcestec at R9 do. 

Sweeper at R7 do. 

licsidency Garden Establishment, 

1 Head M.alcc at R12. per month . 

2 Assistant Malees at 518 each 

Total Baroda 

KlIANDESn. 

Collector’s Polidcal Agency 
Establishment, 

1 Clerk at R35 per month 

4 Do. at R20 each per month . 

2 Do. at Ri8 do. 

1' Do. at R 1.5 per month 

1 Talati at RIS do, 

RnANDEsn, carried over 
Total, carried over 



1 Jamadar 

2 Chobdars 
7 Peons 

1 Lascar 

3 Do. 

1 Alasal 
1 Farash 

1 Bhcestec 
Sweeper 


Estiranto 

for 

188C-87. 


R 

25,044 


Native Assistant 

at R20U 

Tier mouth 

2,'100 

Personal Allowance at R 50 

do. 

GOO 

Karkun 

at R 60 

do. 

COO 

Do. 

at R SO 

do. 

SCO 

Do. 

at R 20 

do. 

240 
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Section B.— Political Expenditure, Bombay. 


Agency Estallislment— Clerks and Servants, —see paragraph 28 — continued. 


No. of 
Officers, 
18S6-87 

Paeticulabb. 

Estimate 

for 

188C-87. 

Reiiabks. 1 



K 



Brought forwaid 

51,696 

. 


Khandesh — contd. 




Brought forward 

2,136 



Western Blieel Agency Establishment. 



1 

Dang Dewan at E45 per month 

540 


1 

Clerk (Perbian Moonshee) at 5-36 per 


- 


month ..... 

432 


1 

Assistant Political Agent at S25 per 




month ..... 

300 


1 

Mewaa Dewan at fi25 per month 

300 


1 

Assistant Dewan atS15 per month 

180 


1 

Writing Peon at HI 2 per month . 

144 


2 

Peons at H8 each per month 

192 



Total Khandesh 

4,224 

- 


Kattywae. 


■ 


Agency Establishment, Correspondence 




Branch. 



1 

Daftarclar H200 per month 

2,400 


1 

Clerk filOO do. 

1,200 


1 

Do. H30 do. 

360 


1 

Do. H25 do. 

800 


1 

Do. H20 do. 

240 


1 

Do. H16 do. 

192 


1 

Do. H150 do. 

1,800 



Account Branch, 



1 

Head Accountant at H150 per mouth . 

1,800 


1 

Assistant at H7 5 per month 

900 


1 

Clerk at H60 do. 

720 


1 

Do. H50 do. 

600 


1 

Do. H36 do. 

432 


1 

Book-hinder at HI 5 per month . 

180 



Treasury Bianch. 



1 

Treasurer at HlOO per month 

1,200 


1 

ShrofE S20 do. 

240 


1 

Peon at E8 per month 

96 



Menial Establishment. 



I 

Jemadar at H14 per month 

168 


2 

Chobdais at H9-8 each per month 

228 


6 

Peons at H9 each per month 

648 


2 

Masals at H8 each per month 

192 


1 

Bhangy at H5-8 per month 

66 



Judicial Assistant’s Establishment, 



1 

Sheristadar at H60 per month 

720 


1 

Clerk at H50 do. 

600 


1 

Karkun at E25 do. 

300 


1 

Karkun at E20 per month 

240 


4 

Peons at H9 each per month 

432 



Katttwab, carried over 

16,254 

• 


Total, carried over 

55,920 
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Section B. — Political Expenditure, Bomliay. 


Appendix B. — Agency EstahJislment—Clcrhs and Servants, — paragraph 28 eontd. 


Nc of 
Officers. 
1880 87 

Paeticulars. 

Estimate 

for 

1886-87. 

Remarks, 






Brought forward 

55,920 



Kattywar — contd. 




Brought forward 

16,254 



1st Assistant’s Estallishment. 



1 

Shei istadar at R50 per month . 

600 


1 

Cleik at H50 per month . 

600 


1 

Karkun at H25 per month 

300 


1 

[ Do. at H20 do. 

240 


4 

Peons at E9 each do. 

432 



2nd Assistant’s Estallishment, 



1 

Sheristadar at R50 per month 

600 


1 

English Clerk at R40 do. 

480 


1 

Karkun at H25 per month 

300 


1 

Do. at H20 do. 

240 


4 

Peons at H9 each do. 

432 



3rd Assistant’s Eslahlishment, 



1 

Sheristadar at E50 per month . 

600 


1 

English Clerk at E30 do. 

860 


1 

Karkun at E20 per month 

240 


1 

Do. at El 5 do. 

180 


4 

Peons at E9 each per month 

432 



4lh Assistant’s Establishment. 



i 

Sheristadar at E40 per month 

480 


1 

Karkun at E25 do. 

800 


1 

Peon at S9 do. 

108 


1 

Do. at E8 per month 

96 


1 

Do. at E7 do. 

84 


1 

Do. at E6 do. 

72 


1 

Paras at H5 do. ... 

60 



1st Deputy Assistant. 



1 

Sheristadar at E40 per mouth 

' 480 


1 

Karkun at H21 do. 

252 


1 

Do. at El 5 do. 

180 


] 

Peon at E9 do. 

108. 


1 

Do. at E8 do. 

96 


1 

Do. at E7 do. 

84 



3rd Deputy Assistant, 



1 

Sheristadar at E35 per month 

420 


1 

Karkun at E21 per month 

252 


3 

Peons at E8 each per month 

288 



4th Deputy Assistant, 



1 

Sheristadar at E35 per month 

420 


1 

Karkun at E21 per month 

252 


3 

Peons at E8 each per month 

288 



Total Kattywar 

26,610 



Total carried over 

82,630 



Toi. ir. 


2a 
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Section B.— Political Expenditure, Bombay. 


Appendix B.-~Agency EsiahlisJment — Clerks and Servants, — sea paragraph 28 — contd. 


No. of 
OfBcei-s, 
1886-87. 

Pamtculaes. 

Estimate 

for 

1886-87. 

Eemabks. 




R 



Brought forward 

82,530 



Belgattm. 





Political Agent Southern Mahratta 




Country, Kolhapur. 





English Office, 




1 ■ 

Head Clerk at H150 per month 

. 1,800 


, 

1 

Translator at B105 per month 

1,260 



1 

Writer at 1145 per month 

540 



1 

Do. at H15 do. . 

180 



1 

Do. at fiSO do. 

860 



1 

Record-keeper at S 1 5 per month 

180 



1 

Peon at S8 per month 

96 




Vernacular Establishment, 




1 

Native AgentatE150permonth 

1,800 



1 

HeadKarkun atfiSO per month 

600 


•* 

1 

Karkun at H30 per month . 

360 



1 

Do. at 1120 do. 

240 



1 

Do. at ill5 do. 

180 



1 

Peon at H8 per month 

96 




Treasury Department, 




1 

Treasurer at SlOO per month . 

1,200 



1 

Karkun at H25 per month 

300 



1 

Shroff at H20 do. 

240 



1 

Do. at filO do. 

120 



1 

Chohdar at ElO per month . 

120 



1 

Havildar at SIO per month . 

120 


\ 

4 

Peons at B8 each do. 

884 



2 

„ at S7 each do. 

168 

• 


2 

Menials at S6 each do. 

144 




2) 

10,488 

5,244{a) 

(a) Moiety of the cost of the 'Political 





Agent’s Establishment is pavable hv 





the Ji-olhapur State and is charged tn 





the Account Current with the'State. 


Assistant Political Agent, Kolhapur, 



1 

Writer at E35 per montli 


420 


1 

Head Harkua at lt60 per montli 

720 


1 

Karkun at di25 per month 

. 

300 


1 

Do. at ±115 do. 


180 


1 

Naik at ±i9 per month 


108 


3 

Peons at H8 do. 


288 


1 

Peon at S7 do. 

• 

84 



Total Belgaum 

7,344 



Total carried over 

89,874 
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Section B.— Political Expenditure, Bombay. 


Appendix B.— Agency Eslallishment— Clerks mid Servants,— s&q paragraiili 5S —concluded. 


No. of 

Officers, 

1886-87. 

PAETICnLABS. 

Estimate 

for 

1886-87, 

Eemabes, 



R 



• Brought forward 

89,874 



Political Resident, Aden. 




Correspondence Branch, 



1 

Superintendent at HllO per month 

1,320 


1 

Second Clerk at H55 per month . 

660 


1 

Third do. at 1150 do. 

600 


1 

Fourth do. at H35 do. 

420 


1 

Interpreter at 3125 do. 

300 


1 

Havildar at ill6-8 do. 

198 


10 

Peons at S14-8 each do. . 

1,740 


2 

Sweepers at R4i and 2 do. 

72 



Account Branch. 



1 

Head Accountant at S210 per month 

2,520 


1 

Deputy Accountant at 1172 ' do. 

864 


1 

Shroff at S45 per month . 

540 



Guest House Estallishmenl, 



1 

Superintendent at R50 per month 

600 


1 

Dragoman, Somali Coast Consulate, at 




R25 per month .... 

300 


1 

Peon at R30 per month 

860 


1 

Do. at R20 do. 

240 


1 

Sowar at R30 do. ... 

360 


1 

Cook and Hamal at RIO per month 

120 


1 

Sweeper at R8 per month 

96 



Total Aden 

11,310 



Total Agency Establishment . 

1,01,184 



Appendix O, — Berbera and Zaila Charges ; Estimates, 1886-87 , — 

{see paragraph 36. 


1 

Agency allowance to Political Agent, 

R 



Aden, at R400 per month 

4,800 


1 

Assistant Political Resident, Berbera, 

r 



at R600 per mouth 

7,200 


1 

Deputy Assistant Political Agent, 




Berbera, at R250 per month 

3,000 

Eising to E300 by annnal increments of 

1 

Clerk to Political Agent, Aden, at RllO 


ElO. 


per month ..... 

1,320 

Rising from filOO to E150 by annnal 

1 

Clerk to Assistant Political Resident, 


increments of ElO. 


Berbera at RlOO per month 

1,200 

Rising to E150 by annual increments 

2 

Dragomans, 1st class, at R50 per month j 


of ElO. 


each ...... 

1,200 


1 

Allowance as Interpreter at RS per 




mouth . . • • • i 

96 



Carried over 

18,816 

! 


2a2 
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Section B.-Political Expenditure, Bombay. 


APPENDIX C.’^Berlera and Zaila Charges; JEstimaies, iSSff-ST'— continued. 


No. of 
Officeis, 
1886-87. 

Pabticulaes. 

BsUmnto 

for 

1886-87. 

RElIAnKS. 



R 

• 


Brought forward 

18,816 


1 

Town Crier at B1 2 per month . 
Permanent travelling allowance to As- 
sistant Political Resident, Berbera, at 
E25 per month .... 
Contingencies .... 

144 

800 

1,200 

Based on an avernge of actuals for past 
seven months, excluding non-reem-ring 
charges, sneh ns FlagstalT R273-5-0, 
Boat RlOO, Lighting E62, other 
charges, R19-4-0. 



20,460 


Polifical. 


1 

60 

Chief Aldl at per month 

Akils at E20 each per month 

600 

14,400 



Religious, 

15,000 





2 

Kazis at Berbera and Bulbar at E20 
each per month .... 

480 



Conservancy. 



1 

Sweeper at El 6 per month 
Contingencies . . . . 

102 

460 




652 



Customs. 



2 

1 

5 

2 

Second grade Clerks at E50 per month . 
Head peon at E15 per month . . . 

Peons at R12 each do. 

Contingencies , . . . 

Allowance to Pass note writers at E9 
per month ..... 
Eefunds and Drawbacks . 

1,200 
} 900 

180 

108 

134 




2,522 



Fullic and Water Works, 



■ 

1 

Head Artificer at E70 per month 
Turncock at E20 per month 

Assistant Turncock at E16 per month . 
Camelman at E12 do. 

Gardener at E30 do. 

Watchmen at E12 each per month 
Mason at E30 per month 

Carpenter at R30 do. 

Donkeyman at El 2 do. . i 

Contingencies and Annual Repairs at 
E150 per month .... 

840 

240 

192 

144 

360 

288 

360 

360 

144 

1,800 




4,728 



Total carried over , 

4.3,842 
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Sootion B.— Political Bxpondituro, Bombay. 

Afffndix C. — Berlcra and Zaila Charges Estrmated, 1886-S7 — concluded. 



Brought forward 
Light-IIouse. 

1 Tindnl at R25 per month . 

1 Lasc.ir at R19 do. 

Z Lascars at R13 each per month . 
Contingencies at 11117-8-0 


R 

43,842 







Polkc. 

Jemadars at R36 each per month 
Havildars, Ist class, at R22 each per 
month ..... 

2 Havildars, 2nd class, at H19 each per 

month ..... 

3 Constables and Acting Ilavildar at H17 

each per month .... 
15 Constables, 1st class, at Rl? each per 

month . ... . 

18 Conslahlcs, 2nd class, at R15 each per 
month . . . . . 

Constables, 8rd class, at R13 each per 
month , ... . 

Contingencies at R70 per month 
Clothing (biennial) at R300 per annum 


Medical. 

IIospit.al Assistant, 1st class, at RD6 per 
month. . . 

Batta, ditto ditto at R5 per 
month . . • • • 

Compounder at R12 per month . 
DispcuBary Servfitit nt S8 per month . 
Sweeper (not full-time servant) at H2 
per month . • 

European medicines . . • 

Contingencies, including country roedi- 


Marinc, 

1 Harbour Master at E50 per month 


JJurhar Fresenls and Bnterlainments. 
Allotment per annum 


grand total 



10,008 





60,994 
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Section C.— PROVINCIALISATION OP POLITICAL CHARGES. 

In the scheme of Provincial Services put for’warcl in 1877 and somewhat 

further developed in 1882, the charges which, in 

Nature of proposals. accounts, are classed as “ Political” were re- 

tained in the Imperial account. "We propose that these charges should in 
future, except in some special eases, be provincialised, on the ground that 
they are for the most part charges of precisely the same character as those 
which are already in the Provincial account, and that they are, as a matter of 
fact, under the control and authority of the Local Governments. 

2. We take for granted, on the question of principle, that every charge which 

is under the control and orders of a Local Gov- 

Genorai principles. emment Ought to he provincialised, unless there 

are assignable reasons for its being otherwise treated. Such reasons we 
may find in those parts of the Political charges which are bound up with 
the external policy of the Empire, because in these cases the finance is 
affected by measures proceeding from the Government of India, and it is - 
obviously inadvisable to create a position in which the financial interests of 
Local Governments may be opposed to the directions of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. But in a large number of cases the so-called “ Political expenditure ” 
is expenditure on the maintenance of administrative establishments, which 
conduct work in precisely the same way, and often of precisely the same kind, 
as the Magistrates, Collectors, and Judges, who are already provincially 
charged ; the only difference being that they are located outside the limits 
of the regular “ districts.” 

Bombay. 

3. The Government of Bombay has the oversight of a large number 

of Native States ; in some cases the control is 
placed in the hands of the Collectors, and there 

the charges are generally Provincial; in others the Government appoints 
special officers, and there the charge is Imperial, although the administrative 
control is practically entirely Provincial. We do not see any reason ^vhy the 
two classes should not, for the most part, be treated on the same principle. 

4. In Section B of this Chapter we have given a detail of these Bombay 
Charges which should be provin- Political charges, and put forward the proposal to 

provincialise all but a few exceptional eases. The 
following is a list of the Political Agents and Superintendents whose charges, 
including their assistants, their establishments, contingent charges, and medical 
officers, wo would deal with in the same way as other administrative charges : — 

' Southern Slahratta Country. 

Cutch. 

Malukantha. 

Kattywar. 

Palanpur. 

Thar and Pdrkar. 

5. Baroda wo omit, because it is really under India ; and Aden, because it is 
B.nrod.i not touched on. Aden, 0^ somcwhat different footing from the minor 

ru^gcaJon regarding. States in India, and because at present the matter 

is mixed up with questions relating to the occupation of the African Coast. 


Present procedure. 
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We -would, lioweyer, asktRe Government of India to consider -wlietber it 
might not he advantageous to provincialise the expenditure on the adminis- 
tration of La-w and Justice and on the Schools and Hospitals at Aden in the 
hands of the Kesident, by giving him a contract at a slightly reduced figure 
on the system adopted in 1871. It is possible that the time is not ripe for such 
an arrangement yet, but, if so, the suggestion might perhaps be borne in 
mind. 

6. The Government of Bombay might he consulted about the charges 

for tosbakbana (Durbar presents), for maintenance 

Tosliakhana, <S.c., and other chaigea. ^ -r> ^ ‘ j} j. \ • j. n -n v 

of Refugees, and for entertainment of Envoys. In 
the regulation of such charges, economy is often not a principal consideration, 
and, as economy is the main fi.nancial aim of provincialisation, it is possible 
that it may he considered unsuitable to expenditure of this class. It is not 
desirable to provincialise charges the incurring of -which may be pressed on the 
Local Government by the Government of India for other than local reasons. 

Madhas. 

7. We have also, in Section A of this Chapter dealt -with the Political 
Except Myeorc, all charges to he charges shcwn in the Madras Accounts. These 

provinomlisea. include the charges of the Resident of Mysore, 

with -which, properly speaking, the Madras Government has nothing to do ; 
but it appears to us that the -whole of the rest of the charges might 
well be pro-vincialised, like all other charges of the Civil Administrative 
Department. The greater part of the charge is in connexion with the Travan- 
core Agency, which is one of the ordinary appointments of the Madras Ci-vil 
Service. 

8. The case of the other Provinces has not as yet been taken up in detail ; 
we now proceed to do so. 

Central Provinces. 




1883-84. • 

1884-85. 

1886-86. 

1886-87. 






Budget. 



R 

B 

R 

R 

Political Agents 

• ' • • • 

18,186 

13,469 

9,851 

9,600 

Entertainment of Envoys and Chiefs . 

1,044-) 

546 

... 1 

500 

Durbar Presents, &c. 

• • • • 

707/ 

641 

1,000 

Kuka State Prisoners 

« • • • 

797 

759 

818 

Miscellaneous 

• • • • 

2,045 

1,752 

2,017 

2,082 


Total . . 

22,728 

16,526 

12,509 

14,000 


9. In the Central Provinces, besides the “ Entertainment of Envoys and 

Chiefs” and ‘'Durbar Presents,” there are two 
Nature of cliajgD3. charges: (1) the maintenance of Kuka prisoners 

in the Port of Asirgarh, and (2) a Political Agency in Kalahandi. Both these, 
it seems to us, might well be provincialised ; the former is a small charge taken 
in the Estimates at R818. In the case of the second the "Political Agent” 
is really an Assistant Commissioner of the first grade taken from the Central 
Provinces Service. His pay is E800 (B9,600 a year in the Estimates) ; and 
it is presumed, though we are as yet without precise .information, that the 
miscellaneous charges, shown in the Estimates at B2,082, represent his estab- 
lishment and contingent charges. 
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10 The ohjections which appear in the case of Bombay, to proi’inciali- 

singthe two heads of “ Entertainment of Envoys 
The \vhole to be provincinliscd. Chiefs ” and “ Durbar Presents,” hardly apply 

to the very small expenditure under this head in the Central Provinces ; and 
the proposal might therefore be made to include them with the rest, and to 
pro4iciaHse the whole head of “ Political ” in the Central Provinces at an 

estimate of B14,000. 

BITR5IA. 


11. The case of Burma 

Not dealt with at present. 


is at present in this particular entirely exceptional, 
and the charges had better for tbe present remain 
Imperial. 


Assam. 


Political Agents and Assistants . 

Clerks and Servants 

Contingent Charges 

Entertainment o£ Envoys and Chiefs . 

Durbar Presents .... 

Demarcation o£ boundaries . . 

Miscellaneous • . . • 

Total 


cc 

CO 

1 

CD 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

Budget. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

SI, 023 

27,253 

35,180 

31,400 

7,431 

8,165 

8,233 

8,270 

5,680 

5,746 

4,920 

5,880 

2,938 

4,343 

3,451 

4,390 

3,714 

8,218 

2,384 

3,480 

• •• 

519 

1,504 

7,140 

21,693 

2,819 

4,015 

2,490 

62,479 

52,063 

59,687 

63,000 


12. In Assam the principal part ofthe charges are those connected with the 

Manipur Agency, and the Assistant'Political OfiBcer 
Poiiiicai Agencies. Sadiya on the North-Eastern -Erontier. The 

Political Agent, IManipur, and the Assistant Political Agent, Sadiya, are both 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner, and controlled in exactly the same way 
as the officers of an ordinary district or sub-division. The Political Agency is, 
in fact, in point of rank, simply one of the Eeputy Oommissionerships of the 
Province. There is nothing whatever for any purpose of provincialisation, to 
distinguish the charges from those of the ordinary districts. The existing cost 
of the Agency is about E31,400 in salaries, and R14,100 in other charges, 
and it might be provincialised at this estimate. 

13. The other Political charges in Assam — Eurbar Presents, Entertainment 

other ebar es Chiefs, Demarcation of Erontier, and Miscella- 

cr C arges. ncous— are mostly of a fixed character. The chief 

items are the "posa,” or annual payments made to the tribes on tbe North- 
Eastern Erontier, and the payments made at annual durbars to their Chiefs 
and to leading men among the Garos and Nagas, which are governed by rigid 
precedent; and such charges can usefully be provincialised. The cost of 
demarcation varies a little ; the boundary piUars have to be constantly inspected 
for fear of encroachments, and if they are removed, as on the Tippera l 3 order 
lately, the cost of survey and of replacing them may be somewhat large, but an 
average figure can be taken to cover this item. We should conceive that the 
Chief Commissioner would be willing to take over the whole charge for E58,000. 
Any exceptional expenditure, like that connected with the Aka raid and punitive 
expedition in 1SS3-S1-, would, of course, be outside the contract. 
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Bengal, 


1883-84, 1884-85, 1885-86 1886-87. 


Budget. 



R 

R 

H 

H 

Political Agents . 

ia,179 

9,(393 

5,554 

9,000 

Enteitainment of Envoys 

... 

192 

6,866 

9,000 

Duibar Presents 

13,552 

22,607 

10,348 

11,600 

Miscellaneous 

5,935 

8,739 

7,637 

6,400 

Total 

31,666 

40,631 

29,404 

36,000 


Political Agents. 


14. There are two officers in Bengal whose charges properly belong to the 

head "Political Agents,” namely, an officer of 
the Deputy Collector class, who is Assistant Poli- 
tical Agent, Hill Tipperah, and whose pay is R600, and an Assistant to 
the Commissioner of Orissa in the capacity of Superintendent, Tributary 
Mahals. The charges for these officers are, liowever, dealt with the former 
as a Deputy Collector, and the latter under Law and Justice ; they are entirely 
Provincial. If the head " Political ” is made Provincial, they may prefei-ably 
be charged under it. 

16. The charges which the Accountant General passes to the head of " Politi- 
cal Agents” are merely some contingent expenditure 
Entci-tainmont o nvojs. the Commissioner of Rajshahye, and of the Deputy 

Commissioner of J ulpaiguri, mostly for sending letters, and in connection with 
the payment of the Bhootan subsidy. There is nothing " Political ” in these 
charges. A few payments in connection with the ;Hill Tipperah Agency are 
mostly debited here, and the chai-ges include also some explorations towards 
Thibet, which are " Miscellaneous ” Political charges. 

16. The high figure of the Budget of 1886-87 was caused by the insertion of 

a provision of E8,000 on account of the Thibet 
Mission, which would, even in the case of provincia- 
lisation of the rest of the head, have been a special Imperial charge. 


Thibet Slission. 


17. The second and third heads have been somewhat mixed up. A charge of 

about S7,000 a year is incurred in respect of a 
nurbai presents. public meeting Or fair in Lushailand. This and 

some small district payments are represented by the R9,000 of the Budget 
Estimate against the second head. But the bulk of the amount under these 
two heads is expenditure directly incurred by the Lieutenant-Governor and his 
Secretaries, for presentation of khillats, &c. It includes also an allowance of 
R600 to the Vakil of th.e Raja of Sikkim. 

18. The miscellaneous charges are small. 

19. The whole head accordingly seems to be composed of a multitude of small 

charges, directly under the cognisance of the Local 

The ^bole to be provincialised. Government, and seems eminently suitable for 
provincialisation. It might be taken at the estimate of E30,000, and with the 
understanding that special and expensive undertakings like the Thibet Mission 
are not to be regarded as Provincial, but as Imperial undertakings. . 

2b 
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Noetii-Western Provinces. 



1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

Budget. 


E 

E 

E 

E 

Political Agents 
Entertainment of Envoys 

26,929 

21,601 

24,036 

25,600 

and Chiefs 

1,116 


... 

1,000 

Durbar Presents 

Eefugees and State Prison- 

... 

9,319 

2,511 

10,000 

ers 

1,07,991 

93,913 

92,438 

86,000 

Miscellaneous 

5,868 

6,018 

8,903 

3,400 

Total 

1,41,90'4. 

1,30,881 

1,27,888 

1,26,000 


20. In the North-TVestern Provinces the Political charges arc in Ivo prin- 

cipal groups. The first is composed of those con- 
Ei-AmcerofCabni. iiectcd v’ith tlio cx-Amccr of Cahul, who resides at 

Mussooree, and the details of it are as follow : Agent Rl,200, Native Assistant 
B250, Clerk BlOO, Jemadar and Chaprasis B39, other servants B41, total 
Blj630 a month, or B19,560 a year; allowances of ex- Ameer BG0,000and of 
■two Sirdars (Befugees) B19,200, contingencies B2,300, and other charges 
B7,9'78; total Bl, 09, 038, 

21. The fixed allowances of the Ameer and the Sirdars, it maybe well to retain 
. as Imperial, hut it would he well to provincialise 

Charges of, to bo provincia isc . chargcs of the Agent and his cstahlishment. 

22. We think the retention of the Agent might he reconsidered hy 
^ the Government of India, as the salary is a high 

Po itica Agent in c nrge. Considering the lightness of the duties and 

responsibilities of the position. Wo believe that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces is of opinion that an officer of this class is not re- 
quired, and he is, we understand, prepared to have the charge included in his 
Provincial contract at a reduced cost. In any case, we tliink the charges, so 
far as they are not fixed, ought to he under some hotter control, either of the 
Government of India or of the Local Government. Each at present- under- 
stands the other to he responsible for the financial control, and the Account 
Office, apparently without any reason, passes charges, which in any other depart- 
ment it would assuredly object to admit under less authority than that of 
Government. 


23. The second group of charges is a Political establishment and contin- 


Benares Agency ; 

are as follow : — 


gencies of the Commissioner of Benares as “ Agent, 
Governor General.” The details of this charge 


AMirMuushion 
A Clerk on 

A Jemadar and 3 peons on 


Monthly Total 
Yearly „ 

Allowanees to three Euka prisoners at Chunar 

Total 


E 

100 

60 

23 

183 

2,196 

... 1,122 
... 8,318 
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24i. Tlie Commissioner of Benares gives ns the 
foUoiving account of the •work he does in this 

capacity : — 

(1) The ovei'Sight of 12 Political ddtenns, of "whom some are not in close 

confinement, and have therefore to be kept under surveillance. 

(2) The payment of 99 Political pensions. 

(3) The occasional redistribution or resumption of some of these. 

(4) Conveying correspondence between Government on the one side and 

the Maharaja of Benares and some of the 12 Political ddtenus. 

26. The Commissioner admits that the Political establishment of his office 

are not very hard-worked, though he deprecates 
its work. their reduction. We admit that the Mir Munshi 

is necessary as an executive go-between in the Commissioner’s dealings with 
the men under his charge, especially in regard to the first of the duties above 
described: and also as regards the special cases among the 99 pensioners, 
that is, the parda-nashin ladies and men of rank, for whom the business 
connected ivith their stipends has to he managed. But where there is 
nothing special in the nature of the pensions, they should he paid under 
the usual Treasury rules, and the direct payment there, even of the whole 
99, would make an almost inappreciable addition to the Treasury officer’s 
work, for it must he remembered that he necessarily already has a good deal to 
do with these very pension payments, in some cases, probably, hardly less than 
he would have if he paid them direct. The functions No. 3 and No. 4 of 
the above list differ in no respect from the miscellaneous work which falls 
upon Commissioners all over India ; for the laboriousness of the transmission of 
correspondence is in only exceptional cases enhanced by the rank of the recipient. 

26. We think it would be of advantage to make these charges Provincial, 

like the rest of the Commissioner’s establishment, 

may be provincialised. would recommend that the Local Govern- 

ment should examine whether any establishment is necessary besides the Mir 
Munshi and a peon. 

27. There are some other small charges besides those just enumerated, the 

Other Chargee. wholc of the estimates being thus made up — 

R 

(1) First group of charges (AUow.ances H79,200, other charges 
K'29,83S) . • • ♦ • 

Second group . . • . • 

Allowances ns follows : — 

Raja Sudasheo Rao of Jhansi 
General Jagat Jang of Nepal 
Lady Seti Mayan of Nepal 
Entertainment of Envoys and Chiefs 
Durbar Presents . . . . • 

Construction of boundary pill.ars 
Miscellaneous . . . • • 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 
( 7 ) 


Total 


1,09,038 

3,318 

240 

6,000 

248 

1,000 

4.000 

2.000 
1,000 


1,26,844 


The expenditure (in even hundreds) under items (4) to (7) has been as follows : 
1882-83— B8,100; 1883-84— E7,(K)0 ; 1884-85— B16,300 ; and 1886-86— E6,100. 
As the amounts are smaU, the' North-Western Provinces Government might he 
asked to accept them as Provincial charges at an estimate of S8,000, the amount 

of the Budget. 


2i!2 
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28. In that case, the only Imperial Political charges in the North-Western 
. Provinces would he the allowances of the ex- 

Chflr^c3 whicb will rGiuflin Ini** • n i. i.i tt" i 

pedal. “ Amir and the other refugees, except the Kuha 

prisoners in the charge of the Commissioner of Benares whose ‘‘aUow- 
ances ” are rather charges of maintenance than Political allowances. 


5 Political Agents .... 

2 Superintendents and Medical Officers 
I Native Agent . . . • 

Establishment and Contingencies 

Total Political Agents 

Establishment and Contingent Charges 
account of Khybev Tribes . 
Allowances to Khyher Tribes . 

Jezailolii Corps and Kobat Levies 
Payments for guarding Hill Passes . 

Total N.-W. Fuontieb. Chauges 

Entertainment of Envoys and Chiefs . 
Durbar Presents, &c. . . . 

Refugees and State Prisoners . 
Miscellaneous .... 


Total 


Punjab. 


1883-84. 

1884-86, 

1S85-8G, 

1886.87. 

B 

R 

B 

B 

67,776 

65,781 

64,670 

83,120 

10,751 

11,080 

12,883 

12,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,315 

8,000 

19,646 

20,008 

24,226 

25,337 

1,01,173 

99,869 

1,05,094 

1,23,457 

7,563 

8,034 

8,844 

3,556 

89,350 

95,983 

94,505 

93,200 

84,032 

84,177 

84,110 

84,032 

22,974 

22,528 

22,453 

23,872 


2,03,919 

2,10,722 

2,09,912 

2,04,160 

23,848 

37,997 , 

32,087 

32,400 

19,337 

31,667 

25,553 

• 18,350 

1,80,750 

2,02,957 

1,87,191 

1,83,380 

53,647 

1,80,086 

4,98,158 

52,253 

5,82,674 (a) 7,63,298 

10,52,995 

6,14,000 


29. The Political expenditure in the Punjab is very large. 

, . , The eight Political Officers there charged are as 

Politicii! Officers. e „ ® ° 

follow: — 

Political Officer, Khyher (Rl,360), and Assistant (R500). 

Resident E2,460, and Medical Officer (B400), Kashmir. 

Joint Commissioner, Ladakh (El,700). 

Special Officer, Kashgar. 

Commandant of Jezailchi Corps, Khyher. 

Native Agent (E2o0). 

The charge for these officers and their establishments and contingent 
charges was El, 05, 000 in 1885-86, and is estimated at El, 23, 000 in 1886-87, the 
increase being mostly in salaries, but the Budget seems ordinarily to be excessive. 

30. The charge called " Native Agent ” appears to he a payment of E260 a 

month to a Native gentleman who did some Political 
serrice in 1848-49. 


Native Agent. 


81, A second group of charges called Charges on account of the North-West 
Nottb-West Frontier Charges. frontier amouut to ovci* two lakhs of I'upees and 

are payments for the maintenance of two local 
forces (Jezailchi Corps and Kohat Levies) and to the hill tribes for guarding 
the Passes. 


32. We think the question might be submitted to the Government of 

Suggestions astoprovinciaiisation. ^Ould be advautageOUS tO prOVlU- 

ciahse a part of these charges, such as those con- 
nected with the Khyher and with the two local corps Avhich might perhaps he 

(n) Excluding a subsidy to tbo Amir of Kabul of E6,02,600. 
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treated as ITrontier Police. The receipts on account of Khyber tolls and the 
charges for collecting them are already Pro^nncial. We submit tlxe suggestion 
with some reserve, for wo are not acquainted uith tlie whole facts of the case, 
and we can understand that political reasons may exist, which would render it 
inconvenient, and that the Government of India may not think it 'politic to 
introduce new financial considerations, which might restrict its perfect freedom 
in dealing with questions relating to the North-Western Prontier. We also 
believe that the present Lieutenant-Govemor is not desirous of undertaking the 
responsibility. But the suggestion is one which, if acceptable on other grounds, 
would probably lead to closer financial control. 

33. Another set of payments of nearly two lakhs represent allowances to 

Kabul Befugccs ; and a further very variable 
ot ler c urges. amount is paid for Entertainment of Envoys, for 

Durbar Presents, for Bewards to Infonncrs, and for “ Miscellaneous charges.” 
Nearly the whole of this expenditure must also be regarded as of an excep- 
tional kind, and somewhat closely under the direction of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 


3'I. But the miscellaneous charges include some considerable amounts paid 
JliscclEncons may bo proviucia- Dcp^ity Commissioners, practically at their per- 
lisoa. sonal discretion, and it seems advisable that their 

expenditure should bo subjected to the same control as that undertaken by 
them in theh ordinary capacity. At present the Commissioner has no means 
of cheeking or controlling it, as the bills are passed on by the Deputy Com- 
missioners direct for the countersignature of the Secretary to Government. 
Perhaps the principle of provincialisation could safely be applied to these 
charges. ' 

35. The conclusion to which we arrive on the general question is that the 
Conclusion ‘ Political charges now shown in the 

accounts of the Local Governments might, with 
small exceptions, be treated like the charges of other Civil Departments and 
bo provincialised. The details are as follow : — 

(1) Bombay. — All might be Provincial but those connected with Baroda 

and Aden ; and the suggestion is made that possibly a contract 
might be made with the Resident for the administrative charges 
at Aden, 

(2) Madras. — All but the charges relating to the Resident of Mysore 

might he Provincial. 

(3) Central Frovinces. — AU might be Provincial. 

(4) Burma. — Must remain Imperial. 

(6) Assam. — All might be Provincial, 

(6) Bengal. — All might be Provincial. 

(7) North-Western Frovinces. — The stipends, except those of the 

Kukas, to be Imperial. The rest Provincial. 

(8) Funjab. — ^To remain Imperial, unless it is thought possible to pro- 

vincialise the Khyber charges and miscellaneous expenditure. 

The estimate for the contract cannot be made for Bombay and Madras until 
w'c have the information which we have asked for from these Governments. 
But on the general principle all might be consulted. 


The 17th November 1886. 
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CHAPTER X. 


■ SCIENTIFIC AND MINOR DEPARTMENTS. 

Section A.— ARCHiEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Archteological Department was re-organised on the retirement of 
General Cunningham. 

2. By Home Department Resolution No. 87 _iixj, dated Gtli June ISSo, 

it was decided that the work in the Bombay and 
Present organisation. Madras Presidencies should continuc to he carried 

on under the immediate supervision of Dr. Burgess, who was also to he the 
Head of the Department for all India, and to supervise, generally, the work 
carried on in the other Presidencies. 

Threo ciicies for Northern India. 3* India, excluding Bomhay and IMadias, was 

divided into 3 Circles — 


(1) The Punjab with Sind and Rajputana. 

(2) The North-Western Provinces and Oudh, with the Central India 

Agency and the Central Provinces. 

(3) Bengal, with Assam and Chutia Nagpur. 


Circle Establishment. 


4). Por each Circle the following establishment 
and other charges were sanctioned : — 


1 Surveyor 
1 Assistant Surveyor . 

1 Draftsman . 

1 Wrifer 

Contingencies 
Pr.-ivelling Allowances 


. H GOO — 25 — 700 a month. 
. „ 300-25—100 „ 

. „ 180—10—220 „ 

. » 50 

. 020 a year. 


• 33 


2,000 


33 


Budget provision. 


5. The Budget Estimate (India) for 1886-87 
is as follows : — 


Surveyor . . , 

Assistant Surveyor 
Draftsman . 

Clerk . . . , 

Contingencies 
Travelling Allowances 


Bengal Circle. 

North-W cstorn 
Provinces Circle. 

Punjab Circle. 

1 ... 7,350 

1 .. 

3,000 

1 

7,250 

1 ... 3,C00 

1 .. 

1,900 

1 

3,725 

1 ... 2,210 

1 .. 

2,210 

1 

2,210 

1 ... 600 

1 .. 

COO 

1 

COO 

020 


920 


920 

2,000 


2,000 


2,000 

10,680 

10,030 

16,705 


3 

3 

3 

8 


Total. 


17,000 

0,225 

0,030 

1,600 

2,700 

0,000 


4'J,015 


In the Bengal Circle, the Surveyor will hecorne entitled to an increment 
before the end of the year. 


In the North -W estem Provinces Circle, Major Keith, who has been appointed 
Surveyor, was not expected to arrive tUl October, and provision was made there- 
fore for only five months’ pay. Towards the Assistant Surveyor’s pay the North* 
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Western Provinces Government contributes H160 a month (he is understood to 
he in charge of the Lucknow Museum), and this amount has been reduced 
in the estimate of the department. 

In the Punjab Circle, provision is made for increments in the pay of both 
the Surveyor and Assistant Surveyor. The estimate thus follows the sanction. 


6. It appears, however, that the expenditure will not be in exact accord- 
r r.- » r' fn ance with the Estimate. The Director General has 

Power of Director General to , 

modify estaWisfiinenis. been empowered “ to make any modifications which 

he may from time to time think lit, in the subordinate establishments attached 
to the several Survey Parties, provided that the expenditure sanctioned for 
each Circle is not ezeeeded, and that his action is reported for the confirmation 
of the Government of India ” (Home Department letter No. 130, dated 12th 
April 1886) ; and from his letter of 27th January 1886, it appears that the 
detailed expenditure will be considerably modified. 

7. Erom that letter it appears that the 
Proposed Arrangements. following are the arrangements actually proposed 

in each Circle— 

Bengal Circle. 8. The appointments in Bengal are to be as 

follows — 

Surveyor — Mr. Beglar. 

AsHstanl Surveyor — ^Mr. Garrick. 

Instead of the single draftsman, who was, in the first instance, borrowed 
from the Public Works Department, four School of Art students on E30 to 45 are 
to be employed and trained under the Surveyor and his Assistant. It is also pro- 
posed to employ a clerk on lower pay than E60, and thus, if possible, to employ 
a fifth student without exceeding the sanctioned amount. 


9, Major Keith is to be Surveyor, and Dr. Piihrer, Assistant Surveyor 

in the North-Western Provinces Circle. Pending 
Korth-Western Provinces Circle. j^j^joi’ Keith’s arrival, it was proposed that an 

architect should be employed at E350 a month, and a few School of Art 
draftsmen to assist and be trained by him, while at the same time the head 
draftsman employed would learn to make architectural surveys and drawings. 
It thus would seem that the whole saving anticipated in the Budget in respect 
of Major Keith’s pay will not be secured, as a portion of the pay of his ap- 
pointment. pending his arrival, will be absorbed by the .payment of the 
architect and the Art students. 

10. Mr. Eodgers is the Surveyor in the Punjab; he has decided to do 

without an assistant ; but he is to have “ a few 
• Punjab Circle. students ” from the Lahore Sehool of Art as his 


assistants and the total cost of his staff is estimated at only E333i a month, 
or m 000 a year. If this plan is observed, there will be a considerable saving 
on the Estimate; but this will be absorbed by the proposed increase to 
Dr. Burgess’ pay (see paragraph 16). 

11 The head-quarters of the Bengal Circle for the present are fixed at 

Chogdah ; those for the North-Western Provinces 
Circle bcad-<iuarter8. Punjab Surveyor’s head-quarters 


are also not fixed, hut lie apparently recesses at Amritsar. 

12. No definite plan of work or programme has been submitted by the 

Director General for the approval of the Government 

of India. 


No definite programmo submitted. 
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IS, All fte above arrangomontshaTO Vcn sancUonod tor flvc ycai-s only, 

, , « r nnfl arc subicct to rGConsidei*afcion at the cuci of that 

Arrangements sanctioned for five J 

years. tei'lU* 

14. Por Madras and Bombay tbe following arrangements^ hare been 

sanctioned (Homo Department Resolution No. 

Madras nnd BomTiay: gcner.al ar- ' , -r^ -o ... 

rangements. dated 15tb Marcli 1886). Dr. Burgess is in imme- 

diate charge of the Survey in both these Presidencies. In Madras bis Head 
Assistant is Mr. Rea, whose pay was R300, but has been raised to R350, and 
a further yearly increase has been recommended to tbe Secretary of State of 
R25 a month up to a maximum of B500. The sanction of the Secretary of 
State has • also been asked to tbe appointment of Dr. Hultzscli^ on RiOO 
a month, with travellmg allowance, for the translation of inscriptions in 
tbe Sanskrit, Pali, and Dravidiau languages. In Bombay, the Head Assis- 
tant is Mr. Oousens, whose present pay is B3C0 a month ; but whose pay it has 
been proposed to tbe Secretary of State to raise at once to Bd;20 a month, 
and subsequently by four more annual increments of BdO a month. 

15. The following is tbe detailed provision which the Government of India 

Details of expenditure considered sufficient for these two Surveys : — 


Zlailras. 


R 


Superintendent (moiety of salary, &c,, paid 
Head Assistant .... 

in India) 

• * 

• t 

d,S00 

d,200 

Establishment ..... 



5,040 

Travelling .allowance and contingencies . 

• 

• 

2,920 




10,060 



R 


Dr. Hultzsch’s pay .... 

• • 

4,800 


„ travelling allowance 

• « 

hsoo 




■■ 

0,000 


Tot.al Madr.as 

22,960 

Bomlay, 




Superintendent (moiety, &c., as above) . 
Head Assistant ..... 
Establishment ..... 
Travelling allowance and contingencies . 

• • 

» • 

• 

‘1,SC0 

4,320 

6,040 

2,920 


Total Bomb.ay 

17,080 


_ To meet the above charges, including the future increments of the Heai 
Assistants, the Government of India sanctioned a yearly grant of H20,000 fo 
Madras and E18,000 for Bombay. In Madras an additional grant of E3,200 
hitherto allowed on account of Sanskrit manuscripts, was also to he appropriatoi 
towards the extra expense involved in Dr. Hultzseh’s pay ; thus, the totu 
grant for Madras was B23,200, and for Bombay E18,000. These arraucrement 
are also sanctioned for five years. ” 

16. With reference to the provision for the Superintendent in the ahov 
Pay and duties of Dr. Burgess, he explained that Dr. Burgess hti 

i. • • n been allowed to continue to serve under an ol 
aiiauaement originally made with the Government of Bombay, by whici 
he IS allowed to reside half of each year in England and half in India j unde 
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this arrangement his passage both ways is paid by Government, and be receives, 
at present, B,l,200 a month in India, and £60 a month in England. A re- 
commendation has, however, been made to the Secretary of State to raise liis 
pay to Rl,600 a month in India, and £80 a month in England ; and to meet the 
extra expense, it is intended to appropriate the saving effected by not appointing 
an Assistant Surveyor in the Punjab (see paragraph 10). As regards this 
arrangement it may he observed that £80 a month at current rates of exchange 
is equivalent to from SI, 150 to 1,200 a month, and is therefore considerably 
more than two-thirds of the Indian rate of pay, whieh is the proportion 
ordinarily allowed when an Indian officer is allowed to work in England. 

17. The Budget provision made in the Civil Estimates in the case of 

Madras and Bombay does not correspond with the 
Badget provision. ahove, because the orders were received too late 

for incorporation in the Budget. The Budget provision is, for Madras, S26,000 
■without detail ; for Bombay — 


Architectural Remains 
Ancient Manuscripts 


R 

17.000 
8,000 

25.000 


hut it may he assumed that expenditure is going on in accordance -with the 
orders already summarised. 

18. The appointment of Epigraphist has been abolished (Home Depart- 

Deoipiiering and translation of ^^^nt Resolution No. dated 16th March 

inscriptions. 1886) ; and the Government of India has sanc- 

tioned a sum of R6,000 a year for the deciphering and translation of inscriptions, 
whieh sum will be paid through Dr. Burgess to experts in Europe and 
elsewhere. Provision was made in the printed Budget of 1886-87 for this 
sum. 

19. The footing on which this Department is to stand has been so lately con- ' 
Re-opaning of, question of orga- sidcrcd and decided by the Government of India 

nisation. (Dp. Bui’gess having been, as stated in the Resolution 

of loth March 1886, in personal communication with the Governor General), 
that we feel some delicacy in re-opening the question. But under the instruc- 
tions whieh guide us, we are bound to submit to the Government of India our 
conviction that most of this expenditure is of a kind which might, and in a time 
of financial emergency perhaps ought to, be retrenched. 

20. ' The principal object of the Department appears to be to survey, measure, 

. draw, and photograph the buildings of architectural 

interest, so as to prepare, in Dr. Burgess words, “ a 
pretty full illustration and history of ancient and mediaeval Indian architecture, 
down at least to the decline of the Mahomedan styles, and even inclusive of all 
that is best in structural and decorative art down to the present time.” "We 
are far from denying the interest and value of such work as this, but we venture 
to think that much of it has already been done sufficiently well, and that 
what remains to be done might be left to private enterprise, which is becoming 
increasingly active and intelligent in this direction ; or, if- that should fail, 
might be postponed. to more prosperous times. 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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21 No names in India carry greater weight in artistic and historical qucs- 

tions than those of Sir A. Lyall and Sir M. Grant 
M.^GranTDfff.^’' DufC. The Lieutenant- Govcrhor of the North- 

Western Provinces informed us that, in his opinion, the expenditure now 
coin" on in his Province (though not under his control) was entirely wasted, 
inasmuch as every building in the North-Western Provinces was thoroughly 
known, and had been described, drawn and photographed over and over again. 
Such work should, in his opinion, be confined to Rajputana and Central India, 
where there are still, in out-of-the-way places, buUdings which need it. The 
Governor of Madras informed us that he held the strongest opinion of the useless- 
ness of Dr. Burgess’ appointment, and the iniuriousness of any mterfercncc on liis 
part. Mr. Rea, he said, draws nicely, and might be employed usefully, and he 
thoroughly approved the appointment of Dr. Hultzsch to translate inscriptions, 
but the expenditure should be Provincial and should be controlled by the 
Local Government. 

22. Su’ R. Thompson also has informed the Committee that his view is 

that, to do any practical good, the charges should be 

and of Sir R. Thompson. Provincial and not Imperial ; for, as arrangements 
now stand, the Local Government can take no interest in the proceedings, and 
the Government of India is a distant- authority and hardly able to direct 
them successfully. 

23. As to Dr. Burgess himself, it is hardly necessaiy for us to point out the 

Ohiections to arrangements with objections which exist to an appointment which 
Dr. Burgess. removcs any officer from direct supeiTision of the 

department over which ho is placed, and allows him to spend half the year out 
of India. 

24i. "We also feel bound to bring to the notice of the Government of India 

the expensive way in which the department was 
Organisation very expensive. started at its I’cconstitution by a Very general in- 
crease of salaries, and those salaries being fixed on the incremental system must 
-necessarily go on increasing year by year. 

26. Our recommendation is, that the Department should cease to be Imperial, 
Provinciaiisation and reduction of ^xcept SO far as it is Carried on in regions which are 
expenditure. dii’cctly Under the control of the Government of 

India, and that whatever work it is desirable to continue within -Provincial 
limits should be placed under the control of the Provincial Governments, the 
necessary expenditure being provided for in the Contract. Each Government 
should be called on to state what establishment and expenditure it considers 
necessary, and in what work it is to be employed. In cases like the North-' 
Western Provinces, it is understood that no such establishment wHl be asked 
for ; when it is allowed, there should be a condition made that only those 
buildings should be surveyed and drawn, of which efficient surveys and drawings 
do not at present exist, and which from then’ remote or ruinous condition it is 
not likely that professional artists or photographers will visit. The result 
will undoubtedly be a very considerable saving in expenditure. 


I'he loth Decembrr ISdG. 
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Section B.— METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The following table gives the details of the amount provided in the 

Budget provision. Budget of 1886-87 on account of 'this Department, 

■working up to a total sum of E2,38,980. The 
actual expenditure of 1884i-85 was E2,36,287 and of 1885-86 E2,40,113 


Meteorological Department. 

India. 

Oentrdl- 

ProT- 

incQS. 

British 

Burma. 

Assam. 

Bengal. 

North- 

Western 

Provinces 

and 

Oadh. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Berar. 

Totai,. 


d 

H 


a 

d 

a 


a 

d 

?? 

a 

d 

a 

c 

a 

d 

a 

d 

2: 

a 


a 

d 

a 

I.— Koporters (Salaries and Allow- 

- ances) 

let Assistant to Reporter « « 

" 2nd' do. do. 

1 

1 

1 

21,600 

S,200 

1,280 

•• 



... 


... 

1 

5,400 

1 

H 



1 

3,600 

1 

9,000 


... 

5 

1 

1 

42,600 

8,200 

1,280 

n. — Estahlishment — 

, Clorts 

, Servants .... 

irr.— OISoo Kent and Mnnioipal Taxes. 
IV. — Purchase of Books . 

■V^— Service Telegrams 
■VI.— Charge tor use of Tolograp}iio 
lines . . . ■ 

VII.— Ofdco Oontingonoies 

Vm. — Travellmg Expenses 

IX.— Postage Charges 

32 

11 

18,195 

94S 

5,040 

500 

42,350 

1,262 

3,810 

2,000 

2,500 

... 

... 

1 .. 

200 

120 


150 

ioo 

... 

... 

13 

3 

0,546 

276 

lo'.’eoo 

'936 

1,030 

2,000 

6 

2 

3,180 

156 

’"so 

"335 

500 

200 

4 

2 

!!! 

1,920 

156 

300 

500 

250 

5 

2 

2,112 

192 

"850 

500 

100 

9 

2 

4,080 

240 

8,'000 

336 

680 

750 

300 

... 

160 

"50 

69 

22 

II 



1,07,685 


320 


250 


... 


3.5,788 

.. 

7,421 


3,126 


7,354 

... 

23,386 


150 

1 

1,85,480 

X.— Allowances to Observers and 
Contingencies. 

XI.— Allowances to Observers tlirongh- 
out India pending allotment . 

XII. — Messengers— Allowances to Me- 
teorological Stations ponding 
allotment .... 


I 


4,272 

... 

2,088 


1 


13,992 


6,492 


3,238 

... 

1 


4,220 


... 


47,574. 

3,000 

226 


■ 

s 

1 

•• 

... 

... 

■ 

s 

HBI 






s 

I 

... 

... 

... 


50,800 

XIII.— Petty Construction and Eepaira . 

1 

200 


150 


200 

i 

250 


1,050 


150 


200 

... 

400 

■ 

100 



1 

2,700 


i 

1,12,709 


4,742 

... 

3,138 

I 

2,338 


50,830 


14,063 

■ 

6,564 


13,514 



150 

1 

2,38,980 

18. General Administration— 

i 




















1 


Tour Expenses— 

, , Tour Expenses of the Meteoro- 

logical Department 

1 

500 


... 


... 












... 



1 

500 


Reporters — Salnries and allowances. 


2. Head I. — There is a Meteorological Reporter to the Government of 

India with two Assistants, and four Provincial Re- 
porters. The Punjab Reporter was lately abolished, 
his .work being takeu' over by the 1st Assistant to the Reporter to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and an additional Assistant on low pay being entertained 
to make this arrangement possible. The salaries or allowances of these officers 
are as follows : — 


Eeporlor to 

^ Head-Quarters. 

Name. 

Permanent appoint* 
ment* 

Salary of 
Permanent 
Appoint- 
ment. 

Salary or al« 
lowanco in 
Meteorological 
Department. 

Govemmont of India . 

Calcutta and 

Mr. Blanford. 


a 

B 

(0) 1,800 

■Bengal .... 

Simla. 

Calcutta . 

Mr. J. Eliot . 

Professor, Phvsieal 

1,250 

(6) 450 

North-Western Prov- 

Allahabad 

Mr. S. A. Hill 

Science, Presidency 
College. 

Professor, Physical 

750 

250 

inoes and Oudh. 

Madras • 

Miss Pogson .. 

Science, Muir Col- 
lege. 


300 


Bombay . 

Sir. Chambers 



£00 to 750 

Ist Assistant to Eopor- 

Simla 

Mr. Dallas . . 



500 to 750 

tor. Government of 
India. 

'2nd Assistant to ditto . 

Simla 

Babu Hurilii Bam . 



loo to 150 


(a) Of this H200 is a pei^nal allovrancc. 

[b) Alto reoelTo free qaarters. 
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3. The work of the Provincial Reporters is fully described in two letters 

we have received from the Head of the Depart- 
ment. It is to obtain exact and trustworthy data 

as to the climate and the laws which regulate the vicissitudes of the seasons; 

to supervise and control the work of the Observers, training men for this 
duty in the first instance and afterwards inspecting them at their stations ; 
to examine their reports ; to check inconsistent and improbable readings and 
rectify errors of practice ; and in the case of Calcutta and Bombay to issue 
storm-warnings. They also furnish to the Local Governments and their 
ofiicers information respecting the current weather, or statistics of local 
climate ; and in the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, and partially in Bombay, 
they receive and tabulate for the Local Govcrnmcnls all the rainfall registers 
of the Province, lilr. Blandford thinks it might be possible to combine the 
Reporterships of Madras and Bombay, but that such a step would be detri- 
mental to efficiency, and he would rather see the salary at Bombay reduced 
to R300 as a local allowance given in addition to other substatitive duty. 
Mr. Blandford’s view is that the officer in cliargc of the Colaba Observatory 
ought to he the ]\[eteorological Reporter for Bombay and the "Western Coast, 
with a local allowance for this latter work ; but that officer, llfr. Chambers, has 
refused to undertake it, and his brother has been appointed to the ^fetcorolo- 
gical Reportership without any otlier duty. 

4.. Of the two Assistants, one is reporter for the Punjab and is.'ilso engaged 

in compiling the results of data collected as to the 
■^**‘*''"'**' meteorology of the Indian Seas, and takes part in 

the inspection of such observatories as cannot conveniently be visited by the 
local Reporters of other Provinces, The second is specially in charge of the 
daily weather reports and charts. 

6. Head II. — Tbe Head Office consists of the details shown in the margin, 

of whom 1 di’aughtsman and G tabulators are per- 
manently stationed at Simla. Tbe Calcutta Office 
deals with the observatories in the Central Provinces, 
Burma, Rajputana,und some outlying stations which 
are directly under the Reporter to the Government 
of India, and with the Monthly Rainfall Returns, 
which are sent in direct from all the main reporting 
stations — about 600 in number. The head Clerk, 
who remains in charge of the' Calcutta Office when 
the Reporter is at Simla, receives a salary of R150 — 250, the head computer 
B70— 90, the head draughtsman E40— 50, and tbe 1st class tabulators EdO— 
65 ; the rest receiving lesser salaries each in his degree. In 1876 the whole 
office cost E7,161, so it has nearly trebled in 11 years ; the correspondence how- 
ever has more than trebled, and the number of observing stations has risen 
from 11 to 40. The system of daily telegraphy was only started in 1878, and 
the Simla Office is almost entirely occupied with these reports, which come in 
from 97 stations. 

With regard to the establishments of the Provincial Reporters, the following 
table shows the number and cost in each case, and compares them with the 


EsTABLlBnMENT. 




n 

Clerks 

6 

3,U 10 

Computers • 

3 

2,148 

Draughtsmen 

3 

1,680 

Tabulators . 

20 

10,368 

Meuials . « • 

11 

948 

E^tra Establishment 



Total 


19,034 
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state of tilings in IS'ZS. The last three columns contain statistics of some of 
the principal items of work done in- the three Provinces for which the infor- 
mation has been procured : — 


Bcngiil 

North-Western 

vinces. 

Punjab 
Madias 
Bombay . 


Pro- 





Clerks 

and 

CotnpQtcra, 

Dranghts- 
men and 
Tabulators. 

Menials. 

Total. 

• 

Ko- of 
observ* 
ing 
Sta- 
tions. ' 

Letters 
issued and 
received. 

Monthly 

llcgiaters 

reduced 

and 

corrected. 

1 







No. 

a 




1875-76 

5 

2,595 



2 

168 

7 

2,763 

18 1 

1,202 

216 

188G . 

3 

2.680 

io 

3,984 

3 

276 

16 

6,840 

49 

6,393 

676 

1875-70 

3 

1,440 

»•. 

... 

... 


3 

1,440 

14 

2,321 

168 

1886 . 

2 1 

1,860 

4 

1,260 

2 1 

ise 

8 

3,276 

19 

4,912 

228 

1875-76 

1 1 

600 


... 

... 1 

... 

1 

600 




1886 . 

4 

1,920 

... 


2 

166 

6 

2,076 




1876-76 






.«• 






1886 . 

6 

2,112 

... 

... 

2 

192 

7 

2,304 

• 1 



1875-76 

1 

651 

3 

1,191 

1 

120 

5 

1,962 

'io 

721 

120 

1886 . 

1 

960 

8 

3,120 

2 

1 

240 

11 

4,320 

21 

1,985 

252 


Increase of work since 1875. 


6. In Bengal a chief source of increased work has been the daily summary 

and chart of weather in the Bay of Bengal, issued 
since 1880, and a system of dally Provincial Eeports, 

instituted in 1883. In Madras the meteorological work was done by the estab- 
lishment attached to the Astronomical Observatory till 1881 ; when the Astro- 
nomer was relieved of these duties, another establishment was separately con- 
stituted. In Bombay the storm-wamings have been introduced since 1880. 
Elsewhere the main increase of the work is due to the greater number of Ob- 
servatories, and also of stations only reporting rainfall, and the increasing 
accuracy and specialisation of the work. The pay of clerks, which was origi- 
nally fixed when the work was lighter and easier, has also been increased and 
as far as possible equalised. 

7. Head III. — A house is rented at R376 per mensem for the offices of 

the Reporters to the Governments of India and 
Bengal, and the Bengal Reporter is allowed to make 

his official residence in it. The Municipal rates are ESdiO per annum. 

8. Head VIII. — The rates drawn are those in the Educational Department, 

viz., R4 a day or 8 annas a mile by road and 
Travelling Eipensos. douhle 1st class fare by railway. The cost of 

Mr. Blanford’s journey to and from Simla is charged under Tour Expenses of 
the Government of India, and there is no charge but this, connected with his 
location at Simla during the hot weather. 

9. Head X. — There are two 1st class Observatories at Alipore and Alla- 

First doss Observafories-Eetab. Ji^had, at both of which self-rogistering instruments 
lisbments. are kept and a continuous record of all observations 

is maintained. The establishments are as follows : — 


OlTicc P.ent. 


Observer, Head, per mensem 
Ditto, 2nd „ 

Ditto, 3rd „ 

Photo. Assistant, 1st „ 

Ditto ditto, 2nd, ,, 
Electrician „ 

B.atteryman „ 

Printer » • 

Artificers ' ’ „ 

House allowance' „ 

Menials n 

Contingencies per annum 

Total Yeaely Cost 


Alipoke. 

Allahabad 

Number and 
Kate. 

Average Cost. 

Number and 
Eate. 

Average Cost. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

l.at 100—150 

137-8 

1 at 60—80 

75 

lat 35—45 

42-8 

lat 40— 50 

47-8 

1 at 35 — 4-5 

42-8 

1 at 25—35 

32-8 

lat 50—65 

61-4 


. . 

1 at 40 — GO 

55 


. . . 

... 

... 


20 


6 

... 



1 1. 

... 

12 

2 at 12 and 8 

20 


... 


20 

... 

... 

6 at 8, 7 and 5 

42 

4, at 5 and 4 

19 


600 

... 

150 

... 

6,721 

... 

2,622 
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10. Tlie Aliporo Observatory has to carry on the time-ball sendee in addition 

AJipor. and Allahabad. ’ other work ; it also^ has a photographic apparatus 

tor keeping up a continual photographic register of 
the iusti’uments- Allahabad has not got this, but records every 10 minutes 
by electricity. The sums paid to the Electrician at Allahabad and to the 
Batteryman and Artificers (who look after the wires connected with the 
time-ball) at Calcutta are allowances paid to officials of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The house allowance is paid to one of tho Observers at Alipore who has 
to live in the office and be constantly present. TJie contingencies arc mainiv 
the cost of the oil used for lamps which arc constantly burning at Alipore for 
photographic requirements, 

11. A third Observatory of the 1st class has been sanctioned at Lahore and 

Lahore. opened when tho instruments arrive. Its 

Oteerratorios. i-oductions iu tho other 

12. There are also two other 1st class Observatories at Coldba and Jaipur. 

coMbft nnd Jaipuf. OoMba One, which is mainly devoted 

magnetic and astronomical observations, is not 
borne by this Department hut by the Province (coming under tho head Scion- 
tific-and Minov Departments) j that at Jaipur is paid for bv the Amative State 
an allowance of E30 to the Telegraph Master being the only charge borne^v 
the British Government. •' 

13. There were at the beginning of this year 16 second class Observatories 

Second class Obscrvntorios-Estab. a private OBC, Supported by a native gcntlo- 

Vizagapafam) at which three full sets of 

ttaste 25 successive ho.J oXfd” ’ At" tS,”’'"'™' 

tioued esiahlishMcat is au Ohsccvcv 4 E80, a'n aTsL ft 
following cases an allowance is given to the Superintendent 

Dbiibri, Civil Surg;ooii . . ^ ^ 

Nngpore, Superintendent, Central Jail * ’ ' ‘ 

Jubbulpore, Civil Surgeon . 

Pachraarbi „ „ . . 

Rangoon „ „ . . 

Lahore, Professor, Physical Science - . , ^ 

These allowances were much more numerous nnr’n 'tnri i ,, 

abolished. The higher rate given at I^ahore is duo to the faeUhS'^tl^^^*^ 

Punjab Reporter is Mr. Blauford's 1st Assistant and residerat iTnri 
for reasons of economy is retained at Lahore— all but one ele, i 
fessor of Physical Science, Lahore College, looks after it, 

14. There were 130 third class Observatories at which full sets of observa. 
Third class Observatories— Allow- f If iccorded twice daily tlirougbout the year 

by the Department and 

Bengal with an allowance 

Government of Bengal in 1883, a deduction of Rlfono u 
Bengal Provincial share of the Land Bevonno fn " Toado from the 

future Contract this arrangement will cease At 
is given to an Observer who is nf, 1 

Surgeon’s Clerk Tn ivToA ° n ^ Hospital Assistant or the Civil 

B,0, tat 4"‘ 

Beugul erfm allovauc® of BlO Tote ;rw • 1- “™‘-- I'' 

in orie.. to vetan the sevvioos ofspeoialVwSX 


•30 

30 

30 

30 

50 
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, Section B. — JiTeteoroIogical Department. 

15. There were at the beginning of the year six 4th class Observatories 

-Fourth class oi)8ervatories. Contribute Only temperatui-e and rainfall 

returns : they are supplied with instruments, but 
cost nothing except a few rupees for occasional repairs. 

16. The following list contains the details of the Observatory allowances, 

Allowances. working -up to the total shown in the statement in 

paragraph 1. The number of Observatories provided 
for does not agree precisely with the figures given above, because the Budget 
was prepared in accordance with the state of things which existed in 1885, and 
some changes have been effected since then : — 


Province. 

Knmber. 

Dotnils. 

Kntc. 



Totai. 




R 

R 

R 

R 

Urn 

1 

3rd class Observatory, Secunderabad 

(a) 40 

40 

480 


c ’c , ( 

1 

Telegraph Master's allowance, Jaipur 

(i) 30 

80 

360 


s ^ d 1 

05 C 1 

aa 

3rd class Observatories in Coorg, Raj- 







putana, Central India, lierar, Eeluchistan, 





.£ / 


&c. . ..... 

15 

330 

3,960 


CO “ V 

1 

Messenger's allowance 

a 

2 

24 


cr 






4,824 

ei f 

1 

and class Observatory .... 

(c)80 

80 

960 


7- S ' 

2 

Ditto ditto .... 

70 

140 

1,680 


H < 

^ 3 

Contingent allowances 

2 

6 

72 


o S / 

8 

3rd class Observatories 

15 

120 

1,440 



1 

Auxiliary Observer .... 

(fOlO 


120 








4,272 

/ 

1 

8nd class Observatory .... 

70 

70 

840 



1 

Ditto contingencies 

2 

2 

24 


£ J 

1 

Observatory (Diamond Island) 

26 

25 

300 



8 

3rd class Observatories .... 

16 

120 

1,440 


t5 / 

5 

Ditto contingencies 

1 

6 

60 



1 

Messeugor’s allowance 

2 

2 

24 

2.688 

£ ( 

a 

Snd class Observatories 

70 

140 

1,680 


2 

Ditto contingencies 

2 

4 

48 


Uj J 

<1 1 

a 

3rd class Observatories .... 

15 

30 

360 

2,088 


1 

1st class Observatory (Alipore) 


• • • 

5,254 

/ 

1 

Ditto contingencies 


50 

600 


1 

1 

a 

and class Observatories 

70 

140 

1,680 


1 

a 

Ditto contingencies 

25 

... 

50 


- \ 



annually 




ei ] 

tc J 

3 

Srd class Observatories 

(a) 45 

135 

1,620 



a 

Ditto ditto .... 

25 

50 

600 


- ca j 

6 

Ditto ditto .... 

15 




1 

a5 

Ditto ditto (formerly Provincial) . 

10 

250 

mnm« 


1 

1 

Messenger’s allowance 

3 

3 

36 


( 

a 

Ditto ditto .... 

a 

4 

48 


\ 

a 

Ditto ditto ... 

1 

2 

24 








13,992 


1 

1st class Observatory .... 


188 

2,256 


E I 

1 

Ditto contingencies 

... 


150 


•*>3 n 1 

a 

3rd class Observatories .... 

(e)30 

60 

720 


w -C 1 

8 

Ditto ditto .... 

15 

120 

1,440 



1 

Actinometric Observer . . . • 

• » ■ 

150 

1,800 


■3 > ^ I 

1 

Messenger’s allowance 

3 

3 

36 



1 

Ditto ditto .... 

2-8 

2-8 

30 



1 

Cbaukidar 

5 

5 

60 








6,492 


(a) These Ohsorratorios nro on tho old Madras scale and wai ho rednood. 

(M An allowance to tho TeleRraph Master at Jaipur as Electrician to the .Jaipur Observatory. 

(c) This higher rate to tho Pachmarhi Observatory was sanctioned on the representation of the Local Government. 

(d) This appointment was made to provide for tho case of absentee Observers on leave, &o. 

(e) These Observatories have been partially reduced from the 2nd class scale, and will bo completely so m time. 
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Province. 


pQ 

c3 

•r-9 

8 

8 

PM 




a 

o 


Number. 


1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

s 

5 

1 

10 

5 

5 

9 

3 

1 


Details. 


Observatory (Lahore) 
Ditto contingencies 

2Dd class Observatory . 
3rd cla'ss Observatories . 
Messenger’s allowance . 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto _ . 

Ditto ditto 

2nd class Observatories 
3rd class ditto . 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

2nd class Observatories 
ditto contingencies 
3rd class Observatories 
Messengers’ allow.ances 
Messenger’s ditto 


Rate. 


Montlily. 


E 


35 
15 
(a) 4 
(a) 3 
[a) 2 
[a) 1 


50 
(5) 40 
30 
15 


dO 

2 

15 

2 

1 


E 

61 

"35 

150 

4 

3 

4 
2 


100 

200 

811 

150 


200 

10 

135 

6 

1 


Annnnl. 


E 

732 

1.30 

420 

1,800 

48 

.■^6 

48 

24 


1,200 

2,400 

3G0 

1,S00 


2,400 

120 

1,620 

72 

12 


Total. 


E 


3,238 


5,760 


4,224 


17 . Head XI. — ^The Reporter to the Government of India has further the 

power to distribute 10 allowances of ElO each and 
30 of R5 each among the best observers as a re- 
ward of merit. 

18. Our conclusion is that the Department is economically administered, 

and that no reduction can be recommended, except 
that the salary of the Reporter at Bombay should 

be reduced to S300. 


Conclusions. 


The 11th Decemher 1886. 


(а) The messenger allowances for expediting the despatch of the telegrams, at stations where tho Telegraph office is 
at a considerahlo diatanco, vary according to the distance. 

(б) These Observatories are on the old Madras scale and will ho reduced. 


Section C.— GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


The following Table gives an abstract of the expenditure of the Depart- 
Expenditure. ment for the last five years : — 



1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-86. 

1885-80. 

188G-S7, 

Budget. 

Salaries .... 

House Allowance . 

Travelling Allowances 
Establishment 

Contingent Charges 

E 

(fl)l,10,701 

1,800 

(ff)26,538 

8,673 

20,011 

E 

1,16,337 
1,800 
28,347 
' 9,156 

30,457 

E 

1,16,930 

1,800 

31,503 

11,253 

26,551 

E 

1,15,690 

1,800 

81,061 

10,931 

26,087 

E 

(i) 1,34,050 
1,800 
(c) 28,4 80 
(rf) 11,520 
24,150 


1,67,723 

1,86,097 

1,88,037 

1,85,569 

2,00,000 


Allowa^ wrongly charged to salaries in the accounts arc hero shown under the proper head as Travelling 


(5) Deducting HIS.OOO for savings out of tho R23,096 lump deduction, 
(c) Deducting K2,000 
id) Deducting B3,09G 


tf 

>» 
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Section O. — Geological Survey Department. 

It would appear from the above Table that the expenditure bad increased 
during the last few years, but expenditure in 1880-81 was Sl,92,4!85 and in 
1881-82 E.1,99,086, and thus was higher than in any of the subsequent years 
except 1886-87. In 1882-83 the number of officers on duty was smaller than 
usual; and the amount drawn for salaries and travelling allowances was 
exceptionally low. There has, however, been some slight increase in contingent 
Expenditure, chiefly in the charges for the publications of the Department. 
The Budget for 1886-87 apparently over-estimates the expenditure ; the actuals 
of the first 6 months of the year indicate the prospect of a considerable saving 
on the estimate : but the chief charges for the library and for publications 
come in at the end of the year. 

2. The following are the details of the expenditure on salaries as given 

Expendituro on salaries. aboVC ; — 


Director (formerly Superintend- 
ent) .... 
Superintendents (formerly De- 
puty Superintendents) 

Deputy Superin- /"Formerly A s- 
teudents. \ sistant Su- 

Assistant Super- i perintend- 
intendents. (. ents. 

Palreontologist 

Artist . '. . . 

Sub-Assistants . ... 

Deduct savings , 

, Totai. 


1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884.85. 

1883-86. 

1886-87, 

Budget. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

21,600 

21,600 

19,300 

21,600 

21,600 

18,853 

) 

34,639 

40,918 

39,600 

89,600 
r 50,680 

J. 52,348 

49,334 

47,637 

45,990 


3 

8,800 

4,800 

4,300 

1,014 

4,780 

4,970 

*4,800 

4,280 

4’400 

4,100 

(. 24,570 
6,000 
4,800 
4,800 
—18,000 

1,10,701 

1,16,837 

1,16,930 

1,15,690 

1,34,050 


Graded appointments. 


3. The Department has been recently re- constructed- (but without any 

alteration in the scale of emoluments, or in the 
number of superior appointments), and under the 
orders dated 10th September 1886, the following graded appointments were 
sanctioned for the Survey with the scale of pay and allowances placed opposite 
to them : — 



Pormanont 
Pay. TraveUing 

AUowanoe. 

Convey 

ance 

Allowance. 

Total. 


R 


R 

R 

1 Director .... 

1,800 

300 

... 

2,100 

8 Superintendents 

800 to 1,100 

••• 

60 

860 to 1,160 

1 Senior Deputy Superintendent . 

700 to 1,000 


30 

730 to 1,030 

5 Other Deputy Superintendents . 

600 to 700 

... 

30 

530 to 730 

6 Assistant Superintendents 

850 to 600 

•• • 

80 

380 to 630 

1 Palseontologist 

500 to 1,000 

... 

... 

600 to 1,000 


The Palmontologist is separately graded ; he may be of the grade of either 
Deputy Superintendent or Superintendent, according to standing ; he rises in 
grade simultaneously with the officer of the grade of Deputy Superintendent 
who was junior when he was appointed. The appointment has been vacant for 
some time, but has just been filled up in England. 

4. Besides the above there are the following 
superior appointments 


Ungraded appointments. 


Artist . t 
% Sub-Assistants 


TOL. II. 


400 

200 each. 
2d 
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The average of these two years is considerably above that of the three years 
1883-84 to 1885-86. 

14. There can, however, be little doubt that the travelling allowances more 
, , than cover the expenses, and that they are really 

Pemanent allowance of Director . ivi • rni,„ i 

and conveyance ailowiinccs of ofljcers glVGZl 3S JIH ftdcllLlOn tO Stllniy* XllC J)0rill3TlGIlu 

should be vvitiidrawu. allowance of tlic Dircctoi’ is also extraordinarily 

high ; especially as the present Director remains permanently in Calcutta, not 
travelling at all, and informs us that he considers it unnecessary to make tours 
of inspection to supervise the work of his officers. He suggests that the sum 
should be treated as a Presidency allowance, but as the appointment is one 
which can be held only at Calcutta, this suggestion is opposed to our vicu's as 
expressed in Chapter XIV of this Volume on Presidency iUlowanccs. V’c 
think that in his case, or at any rate in the case of his successor, when he 
vacates the appointment, the permanent travelling alloAvancc should be Avith- 
drawn, and travelling allowance at the rate of BIO a day given Avben actually 
on tour. With regard to the other offieers, we would not interfere with the 
rate of ElO a day, because of the great amount of touring they have to do and 
the remote and difficult country in Avhich they are usually occupied, but the 
conveyance allowaitccs of E.G0 aud 3430, in addition to this daily rate, are 
opposed to the principles laid down in our Travelling Allowance Note 
(Chapter XII of this Volume) and should bo withdrawn, 

16, Besides the above-mentioned allowances the following suras arc paid 
„ to officers of this Department under the designation 

Field Estabhehment allowances. c -n- 1 1 -n i. -i i* i i. » n i r 

of Pield Estabbshment Allowances “ to enable them 
• to entertain the services of a trained menial establishment to assist them in the 
performance of their field duties ” — 

Supevintendouts .... 1125 a month till the year round. 

Deputy and Aesisttint Superintendents ^ month while in camp. 

LillO a month while in station. 

Sub-Assistant Superintendents . . 3131 a month while in camp. 

Though this allowance is given for a specific purpose, no account of it is 
required, and it may he spent in any manner which the officer deshes. The 
advantages claimed for the system are, that the Eield Establishment charges arc 
maintained at a minimum, while the establishment is not pensionable, and dis- 
appears altogether when an officer goes on leave. It seems probable that this 
system is, on the whole, economical, as it covers aU charges and obvia tes the 
submission of large contingent bills ; and we see no reason for interfering with it. 
The expenditm’e on this account is sboAAm below under Establishment charges. 

Establishment. ' details of the charges for Establishment, 

classified as such, are shown below for each year 


Establiehmekt. 


1882-83. 


1SS3-S4. 


18SJ-S5. 

1885-86. 

1S86-87. 

(a) Kegistrar 

. 1 

3,010 

1 

3,880 

1 

4,120 

1 

3,058 

1 

4,020 

(i) alusonm Assistant 

. ... 

... 

,, 


1 

1,200 

1 

1,320 

1 

1,450 

(c) Field Establishment 

. ... 

2,282 


2,381 

• •• 

2,687 

... 

2,014 


4,010 

{d) Hospital Assistants 

. 2 

COO 

2 

■ 802 

3 

1,142 

3 

1,088 

6 

2,400 

(e) Watchmen . 

. 6 

504 

5 

400 

5 

604 

6 

622 

6 

610 

{/) Cleiks, Servants, &c. 

. 6 

1,587 

0 

1,033 

6 

1,600 

6 

l,3i.9 

0 

1,020 

Total 

. 14 

8,073 

14 

0,150 

10 

11,253 

16 

10,931 

18 

14,616 


17. Item {a) The sanctioned payyof the Begistraris 5:240 rising to 5400 a 
Ecsistiar. montli. Uc superintends the office work generally, 

and is responsible for all routine correspondence 
and accounts. He is also Librarian. 
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Item (fi) The pay o£ the Museum Assistant is BlOO-10-260, so that he reaches 

the maximum pay only after 16 years’ service. The 
I useum EsiB an . appointment was created in 1884i-85. He is stated 

to have as much work as he can do in packing, unpacking, labelling, and. 
arranging specimens ; he is also employed as-Laboratory Assistant, when necessary- 

Item (c) The Eield Establishment has been explained above, see paragraphlS. 
Item {d) The Hospital Assistants are required to accompany parties, en- 
gaged in hilly jungly country far out of reach of any 
Hospital Assistants. station and with a more or less numerous following. 

Eive are sometimes required, and provision is always made for that number 
in the Budget ; but the full number is not always employed. The number 
employed in each year is shown in the Table in the preceding paragraph. 

Item (e) The watchmOn are paid at the follow- 
ing rates : — 

I Jemadar at R12 to R15 (who gives security). 

1 Davwan at R8. 

3 Darwans at S7. 


Watchmen. 


The pay of these servants was raised by tbe Einancial Department Eesolu- ■ 
tion No. 3968, dated 1st November 1881, wliich raised the pay of almost all 
menial establishments at Calcutta. The previous pay was — 

1 Jemadar at RI2. 

•Z Danvaiis at R7-8. 

1 Da'rwau at R7. 

1 Do. at SG-8. 


They guard the Geological Museum by day and nigbt, and have constantly 
to be on duty in the Geological galleries and show-rooms to protect damageable 
articles. 


Clerks, servants, &c. 


Item (f) Tbe clerks and servants are for the 
Head Office and are as follows : — 


1 Head Clerk at RIO to 60. 
1 Writer at R25 to 35. 

1 Cashier at H30 to 30. 

1 Daftari at ®8. 

2 Peons at RS aud R7. 


The smaller charge in 1885-86 was owing to the deputation of the Head 
Clerk to act as Begistrar and the consequent acting arrangements in the Office. 
The work, it is said, could not be done with a smaller establishment. 

18. The contingent charges are as follows : — 

Contingent charges. 


• Contingmt Charges. 

- (a) Draftsmen, colors, and other materials for maps 
(&) Allownnco for nmintenanco of library 

(c) Allowance for Mnsoum's Laboratory 

(d) Publication of Memoirs .... 

(c) Publication of FalaontoJogia Indica- 

(/) Collections of Fossils, &c. 

(g) Allowance for feeding elephants . 

{h) Putebnso of tents . « . • • 

(i) Miscellaneous contingencies for surveys 

(j) Supplies from Mathematical Instrument Depart 

ment ...... 

(fc) Postage Charges . . . 


1882-83. 

1883.84. 

1884-85. : 

1885-86. 

1886-87, 

Budget. 

R 

B 

E 

R 

E 

3,725 

3,820 

4,114 

4,270 

3,800 

2,673 

2,445 

2,956 

2,344 

3',0Q0 

2,808 

2,761 

3,144 

3,689 

3,000 

1,030 

3,392 

666 

1,493 

3,000 

6,165 

9,465 

9,869 

8,351 

4,500 

280 

73 

280 

593 

300 

1,701 

2,254 

2,483 

2,691 

2,400 

126 

1,896 

1,623 

1,659 

2,000 

1,087 

3,020 

772 

259 

760 

77 

6S0 

14 

130 

650 

436 

651 

731 

708 

750 


Totai. 


20,011 30,457 26,551 26,087 24,150 
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19 Tliese consist, lioirever, in part of establishment charges, Tchich in the 
, . Budget of 1886-87 are provided for as follows 

Cliai'o’es for estaWi8llnient_ o 

wrongly classified as contiiigonoics. 

Under (a) 4 Draftsmen, costing 
(i) 1 Daftari at S8 
(c) 1 Stone^slicer at El a toE20 
1 MarPmanat R15 » 

1 Carpenter, at El 5 . . 

1 Beaver, at E8 
4 Bearers, at H7 
i Sweepers, at E7 and E6 . 

(e) 4 Litliograplicra 
1 Printer 

1 Stone-polishor 

2 Press coolies 

The heads are not very accurately distinguished ; for instance, the drafts- 
men charged under (o) and the pressmen charged under (<?) do work for both 
{d) and {e). These establishment ch.arges ought not apparently to ho classified 
as contingencies ; the Account Department admits that according to rule they 
ought not to be so classified, but says that they have been so treated from their 
first sanction; we recommend that this irregular practice should at once 


2,748 



Mlsocllaneoua items. 


cease. 

20. The rest of the contingent expenditure is 
explained as follows 

(а) Draftsmen, — There are sometimes charges for extra hands em- 
ployed as draftsmen ; and maps procured from the Surveyor Gcncrars Office 
have also to he paid for. 

(б) Lihranj. — A considerable portion of the expenditure on this bead is 
for binding books received from other Geological Societies. Book-cases also 
have to be provided. The Library is said to bo the best Scientific Libraiy in 
India. Books are also purchased ; but it is not stated under what sanction. 

(c) Museum and Laboratory . — Besides the establishment charges, the 
purchase of specimens and cases for the Museum, and of apparatus and re-agents 
for the laboratory, are the chief charges. 

(d) (e) Memoirs and Pulccontologia Indica, — ^The charges under this 
head are chiefly for work that has to he done in England. These publications 
are said to he the real object for which the Survey was started, vh., the descrip- 
tion of the Geology of India. Details of the publications are given at pages 223 
to 239 of the Library Catalogue. There is a list sanctioned by the Government 
of India of the Societies and persons to whom the publications are sent; 
all the Societies, &c., send their publications in exchange. The list is a long 
one ; and an examination of it seems to indicate that it might be considerably 
curtailed. The Pala3ontologia Indica is issued to the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India, to the Local Governments (more copies than one, e.g., 
Bombay Government 6 copies), to the Surveyor General (3 copies), to the 
Board of Eevenue, North-Western Provinces, and to other offices, which proh- 
ably make little or no official use of them. The other publications are also 
issued on no fixed principle. Commissioners in some Provinces receive them, 
and in others (Bengal for instance) apparently not; the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal receives 13 copies of the Eecords, while the Directors 
at Bombay and Madras apparently receive none. This list might be carefully 
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. X 

scrutinised and considerably curtailed, and ^ye recommend that this be under- 
taken by the Director. 

(/) Collection of Fossils. — ^Tbis includes charges for the carriage of fossils 
and occasionally for digging them ivlien a lucky find is made. 

(g) Elephants. — There are now four elephants maintained in the Depart- 
ment; one has been there since 1859, one since 1870, and two since 1883. 
They cost less to keep than Commissariat elephants. The Director admits that 
they are to some extent a relic of old times ; but they are sometimes required 
when wild regions have to be surveyed,'which would be inaccessible without 
their aid. He refers to the note to Section 13 of the Civil Travelling Allow- 
ance Code, which says — 

“ Elepliants required for the conduct of professional operations, which cannot be con- 
veniently or safely performed without such aid, will be supplied at the charge of Government.” 
But, if small savings are required, he would let the elephants go, procuring 
them temporarily when absolutely requisite for the conduct of survey opera- 
tions. There can be no doubt that elephants are absolutely necessary for the 
conduct of the survey in some parts; but we have ascertained from the Director 
that they can always be hired in tracts where they are wanted, and as this is 
certainly a cheaper system than maintaining them permanently, we recommend 
that the elephants be sold or retiurned to the Commissariat, and that other 
elephants be hired from time to time as required. 

{li) Tents. — ^Tents are supplied at Government cost ; but the officers are 
required to maintain them at their own expense for five years, after which new 
tents are supplied by Government. The estimate under this head is often far 
from the mark. The actual expenditure under this head for the last four 
years has been — 

R 

188 - 2-83 126 

1883 . 8 - 1 - 1,896 

1884 - 85 1,623 

1885 - 86 1,500 


and the Budget Estimate for 1886-87 is B.2,000. 

(y) Instruments . — These are chiefly procured from the Mathematical 
Instrument Department. 


21. The only general savings that the Director can suggest, other than 

those already mentioned, are, that on the termina- 
Direotor s suggestions. existing contract with Mr. Lydekker, 

in March next, no new contract shall be made, but that the vacancy be still 
kept to supply means for payment for a further contract, should this be needed;- 
in the meantime, both it and the other existing vacancy might be left unfilled. 
If further reductions are to be made, he thinks Mr. Eedden and Mr. Bose might 
be reduced, the former, as he has just been posted to new work, and no results 
of previous labour would be sacrificed, and the latter, on the principle of 
weeding. 


22. The Artist (Mr. Schaumburg) has recently died, and the Director thinks 

that this appointment may be dispensed with for the 
Post of Artist not lequired. present, as the Natives trained under him are fairly 

expert. The School of Art should no doubt supply in future what is wanted 
for the purpose of making drawings of specimens and preparing plates for the 
Palmontologia Indica. 
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Not much room for rcductiouB. 


23. There is not much apparent room for reduction in this Department, 

We should he reluctant to propose the abolition of 
any of the oOicers udio are engaged in the Trork of 
sm’vey and examination of the country ; for a scientific Department of this 
kind is absolutely required for India, and its researches have been, and no doubt 
mil continue to be,, of the greatest value. 

24. The only recommendations ive can make 


Eecommendations. 


are the following : — 


Saving. 

(1) That the post of Artist he abolished or suspended . . 4,800 

(&) Thatthe I)iroctoi'’s permanent travelling allowance bo retrenched .3,000 

(3) That the conveyance allowances drawn hy^ the Superintendents, 

Deputy and Assistant Superintendents he retrenched . 5,400 

(4) That hired elephants bo substituted for elephants owned by 

Government (say) ....... 1,200 


Total Saving . 15,000 


Tie 18th Becemher 1886. 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPj^RTMENT. 

Section A,— 1\IIL1TAIIY WOKKS DEPARTMENT. 

Tlie Army Commission treated this question in Chapter X, section 4', 

, paragraphs 486 — 96 of their report. They appear 
Eeport of Army Commission. , had before them a proposal “ to transfer 

to Local Goyernments the maintenance of completed Military Works and the 
construction of Avorks of minor importance, and to absorb the greater part 
of the Military Works Branch in the Chul Public Works Department of Local 

Administrations, (ff) Against this course it Avas re- 
(a) Paragraph 489. presented to the Commission that this step Avould he 

a retrograde one ; that the Local Governments Avould not have any direct interest 
in Military Works ; that the change would entail a complicated procedure, 
and would injuriously affect the Corps of Royal Engineers in India.” After 
considering hoth sides of the question, and looking to the fact that “it 
is essential to the efficiency of the army in war that a considerable number of 
officers of Royal Engineers should he maintained in India, and that in peace 
time they may he profitably employed on Military Works,” the Commission 
recommended that “ the design, construction, and maintenance of all Military 
Works should he entrusted to a separate Department of Military Works.” 

2. They had not the data for proposing the details of the establishment 

required for Madras and Bombay, should the 
Comparison of proposals ivitli System he extended to those Presidencies, but they 
present estaiiUs ment. framed a Schedule of the establishment they proposed 

for the Department in the rest of India, and which .they estimated (paragraph 
496) to cost “Rl 2,20,400 per annum instead of, as at present, B16, 50, 000.” 
This appears, however, to have been a mistake, for they seem to have omitted 
the cost of office establishment and miscellaneous expenditure on the one side, 
and to have included it on the other. The present cost of the Department in 
salaries and contingencies is E14,92,000 ; hut the salaries of superior officers 
alone amount to BIO, 89,144, and the following table shows how they stand, as 
compared with the staff proposed by the Commission which would have entailed 
an increase in expenditure : — 


Abmt Commission. 

Mead-Quarters, 

1 Inspector General o£ Forti- 
' fication and Diveutor of 
Works. 

1 Deputy Director of Works 
for Fortifications. 

1- Assistant Director of Works 
for Fortifications. 

1 Deputy Director of Works 
for Barracks. 

1 Assistant Director of W ovks 
for Barracks. 

1 Aide-de-Camp to Inspector 
General. 

Carried over 


Per mensem. 

R 


/ 11,500 


11,600 


Present Budget, 1886-87. 


Per mensem. 


Inspector General . 
Superintending Engineer . 
Superintending Engineer 
(Fortifications). 

Personal Assistant to 
Inspector General. 

3 Executive Engineers at- 
tached to office. I 

5 Superintending Engineers') 
2 Assistants to Superintend- r 
ing Engineers. J 

21 Executive Engineers 
20 Assistant Engineers 

Carried over 


1 


9,886 


;} 


8,762 


38.039 


56,687 


Ton. n. 


2e 
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Ariit Commission. Per mensem. 

JSTead Quarters — contd, H 

Brought forward . 11,500 

4 Commanding Eoyal En- . 0,750 

gineers. 

21 Garrison Engineers . 

40 Assistant Engineers ' . , j 62,000 

63 Upper Subordinates . . 11,000 

120 Sub-Overseers . , g qqq 

1 Examiner of Accounts 

35 Accountants . . .j 7,850 

Present Budget, 1880-87. Per mensem. 

E 

Brought forward . 56,687 

80 Upper Subordinates . 18,174 

180 Lower Subordinates . 6,530 

1 E.x.iminer of Accounts, 2") 

Deput}' Examiners, and > 9,371 

■ 37 Accountants. j 

290 Total . 1,01,700 

267 Total . 90,762 

Per annum . 12,20,400 

Per annum . 10,89,141 


They justified the proposal of this strong head-quarter staff on the ground 
that it ivould admit of all large questions being treated as parts of complete 
schemes, “ and centrally considered and controlled, all defence questions, all 
type plans of barracks and fortifications being prepared and passed at head- 
quarters in concert with the Permanent Defence Committee.” This Committee 
was to consist of the Commander-in-Chief, the Chief of the Staff, the Inspector 
General of Artillery, 'the Director General of Ordnance, and the officer in 
charge of Torpedo Defences, joined to the Inspector General of Military Works 

(a) Paragraph 494 . Dojiiity Director General for Portifications. 

They further held (a) that, besides the execution of 
Military Works, the instruction of the army in field engineering should be 
undertaken by the Garrison and Assistant Engineers. * 


Despatches to Secretary of State. following Despatches liaTC been sent to 

the Secretary of State on this subject : 

(i) No. 282, dated 29th July ISSl. 

(ii) No. 345, dated 24th September 1881. 

(iii) No. 206, dated 22nd November 1883. 

(iv) No. 208, dated 27th October 1884. 


4. In the first of the Despatches the Secretary of State was informed 
Paragraphs 23 to 33 . Organisation for dealing with Military 

Bo.J.ar .as s^unt r„s=%T£^Jf 

atom on tte matter would certainty take the form of placino. tUe whole til’ 


6. The arguments used in this Despatch chiefly had reference to the 

‘'*'>“P“rtscf India 

said to be unsatisfactory. garrisoned by the Ai-mies of Madras and 

Government of those provincm.'”!’ “1”'=“''^ ‘o anthorityof the 

these localities, it wL stated’ Central Provinces, In 

carrying out of MiUfary Works ■ (1) “ *''= 

out the work and has no dh'lt • V ' . ™ ^ * ^‘'““sn'ation which oan-ies 

w^rkT^s 

Government of India, which flnds X'Ine;‘ld“rS: Ivpl'dlt 
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It was mentioned, by way of illustration, that if, for instance, some work was 
required in Haugoon, a reference had to be made by the Military authorities to 
the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, by the Oommonder-in-Chief of Madras to 
the Madras Government, and by the Madras Government to the Government 
of India, on which the Government of India would order the Burma Govern- 
ment to execute the work, and would supply it with funds. This circumlocu- 
tion was pronounced to be intolerable ; and, in order to get rid of it, the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to extend the authority of the Inspector General of 
Military Works to all parts of India. “ Such a mode of procedure,” it was 
said, “ would constitute a refoim of much value.” 

6. In the second Despatch, No. 346, dated 24th September 1881, the new 

organisation was dealt with in detail. It was pro- 
posed that the Mihtary Works Branch should be 
made a Department for Military Works for all India, 
the head of the Department being attached to the Military Department of tlie 
Government of India. The head-quarters establishment was to consist of a 
Director General, a Deputy Director General, 2 Assistant Directors General, 
and a Personal Assistant to the Director General. To each of the four Army 
Corps an Inspector General was to be appointed, with an assistant ; to each 
division, district, or brigade (24 in all), a Commanding Boyal Engineer, whose 
functions would correspond to those of a Superintending Engineer, in the 
Public Works Department. There were to be 42 Garrison Engineers (one for 
each important military station where there are European troops) and 47 
Assistants, with 140 upper and 161 lower subordinates. The total cost of this 
establishment was estimated at 26J lakhs, the annual grant to the Department 
being one crore, besides three lakhs to be spent in Burma. 


7. With the third Despatch, No. 206, dated 22nd November 1883, certain 
„ . papers, in which the Government of Madras pro- 

posed the fonnation of a Military Works estab- 
lishment in that Presidency, were sent to the Secretary of State. 


8. In the fourth Despatch, No. 208, dated 27th October 1884, the matter 
is again alluded to in the following terms : — 

“ Reform and simplification of a very important part of the business con- 
Early sanction to the formation of hccted with the Army will also be effeeted^ if Your 
the Depaitmenfc applied for. Lordsliip sanctions oui’ proposals, made in 1881, 

for the creation of a Military Works Department for the whole of India, to 
which we await a reply. Under the present system, everywhere, except in 
that part of the Bengal Presidency in which the custody and prosecution of 
Military Works are under the Inspector General of Military Works and his De- 
partment, which is directly under the Government of India, the agency of the 
Local Government is employed for Military Works, And although in the 
case of the territories outside presidential limits,— Burma, the Central Prov- 
inces, Hyderabad, Rajputana, &c.,— garrisoned by troops from the Madras 
and Bombay Ai-mies, the agency of the Local Administration is undoubtedly 
more convenient and economical for this class of business than would be 
that of the presidential Government with which the army is concerned, 
still there is an obvious inconvenience in employing a local civil Govern- 
ment in any branch of army administration, with w'hichit has no immediate 
connection or interest. We shall be glad, therefore, to receive at a very early 
date Your. Lordship’s sanction for extending the operations of the Military 

2e2 
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I'c •npmrtment The financial responsibility involved in this important 
business Sts entirelvlifch the Government of India, and we are satisfied that 
Lonomy can be satirfaotorily attained only by that GoTcrnmont employing its 
oa-n agOTcy, directly responsible to it tor the eoiiduot ot tbe large business 

involved.” 


9 To these despatches tbe Secretary of State replied, on the 12tli 

February 1885, that his decision would be com- 
Saiiction accorded. municated shortly, when he had considered tbe 

report from Lord.Penzance’s Commission; and on tlic 15tb Octobm* 1885 he 

sanctioned the proposals of the Government of India for the creation of iHiIi- 
tary Works Departments in Madras and Bombay, and approved the rule that, 
the Military Works Department should be tlio normal employment of all 
Eoyal Engineer officers. No steps have yet, it is understood, been actually 
taken to carry out those instructions. 

10. It appears from the foregoing that the creation of this Department 
Argument in favour of creation of bas bcen advocatcd mainly on three different lines 
Military Worlis Dcparinient. of argument: — 

(1) By the Army Commission, on the ground that a largo body of 

Royal Engineers lias to be maintained in India for purposes of, 
war, and that the best mode of employing them in times of 
peace is on Military Works. 

(2) By tbe Government of India, on the ground of efficiency, both as a 

mode of avoiding the circumlocution entailed hy the authority 
of the Government of the minor presidencies, and also on the 
general ground that a Local Government should not he em- 
ployed in works in which it has no immediate interest. 

(3) By the Government of India, on the ground of economy, “whicli 

can only he obtained hy that Government employing its own 
agency, directly responsible to it for .the conduct of the largo 
business involved.” 


11. With all deference to the liigh authorities who have dealt with 

Provincial and economical benriiigs this qUestioD, it appears tO US that tllO ai'gll- 

iiegiectcd. ments thus summarised do not altogether support 

the conclusions based upon them, and that the practical and economical hearings 
of the question have not received sufficient consideration. 

12. With regard to the first argument in favour of estahlisliing a separate 

Anarver to fivat argument. Department of Military D^orks, it may be readily 

Mftjoritj of military works in aamitled that Iloyal Engineer officers should be 
India of no apecial character, employed in conuectiou with all important military 

works, such as the construction of fortifications, &c. ; but we fail to see anv 
grounds on this account for upholding a separate organisation for dealing witii 
Military Works distinct from the establishment employed by the Government 
for sujiervising the general Public "Works throughout the country, more 
especially as the major portion of the work performed hy the Military Works 
Department is of no special nature. 

13. It will doubtless be admitted that Iloyal Engineer officers should be 

Employment of Royal Engineer employed iu time Of peace OU SUCll WOl'ks Of dutici 

oihteis in time oi peace. will 'mako them most efficient in time of war 

but, with very few exceptions, the ordinary duties of a Military Works office! 
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are not so good, as to training for actual warfare, as tlie duties performed by 
. officem in many, if not all, of the other branches of the Public "Works De- 
partment. The exceptions are the few instances where fortifications are being 
erected or important Military Works carried out; but the ofBcers of this 
Department are for the most part employed in cantonments where, having now 
but little construction work of any importance to carry out, they are mainly 
engaged on repairing buildings and on the construction of minor works. 
There is nothing special about the construction and maintenance of such works, 
which would prevent their being carried out by tbe ordinary agency of tbe 
Public Works Department; nor is tbe experience, acquired by sucb a 
charge, of a kind which would he useful training to fit an officer to meet the 
exceptional emergencies which arise in tbe course of service in the field. On 
the contrary, such a training seems to us to be peculiarly unsuitable, be- 
cause in a cautoument materials and labour are easily procurable, and contract- 
ors are at band who have a special aptitude for carrying out the kind of 
woi’ks required. 

Idi. What a Boyal Engineer most needs, to make him as efficient as 

possible in time of war, is a knowledge of the re- 
on JJailn-Ay and imgatwn n-orks. goui'ces of the country; the habit of dealing with. 

natives, and experience in understanding what they can and what they cannot 
be expected to do ; resourcefulness in adapting means to ends, and in making 
tbe best use of tbe machinery available ; practice in contending with unfore- 
seen difficulties, and devising means for getting over such difficulties at short 
notice. The training obtained in cairying out large railway or irrigation 
works is, in our opinion, that in which Boyal Engineers are most likely to 
gain the experience which vdll make them useful and efficient with an army 
in the field, as well as that in Avhich they can perform the best service in times 
of peace. 

16. With regard to the second line of argument, so far as we have been 
Answer to second argument as to able to ascertain after considerable enqniry, tbe 
circumlocution, existing procedure under which Military Works are 

carried out 'by Local Governments and Administrations as agents for the 
Government of India, does not appear to have been correctly appreciated 
in dealing with tbe subject. It appears to us that the Government of India 
were to some extent misinformed with regard to this matter, and that the 
ordinary procedure was not, and is not, that described in the despatch quoted 
in paragraph 6, since only in very exceptional cases would the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madras Army or the Government of Madras have anything 
to say to Military Works in Burma or the Central Provinces, the pro- 
posals for which are usually sent up by tbe Local Administration, after 
consultation with tbe Chief Local Military Authorities, direct to the Govern- 
ment of India, and settled without the intervention of any intermediary. 
Under any circumstances we believe that the system we are about to suggest 
unll effectually meet the objections which have been raised, and prevent 
circumlocution and delay. We can see no grounds whatever for supposing that 
any greater efficiency can result from a separate organisation sucb as now exists 
in connection with Military Works in Northern India. Tbe klilitary Works would 
practically be carried out and superintended by tbe same set of officers and under 
tbe same regulations if they were placed directly under tbe Public Works Depart- 
ment of Local Governments. Indeed, tbe only special distinction between the 
lliliiavj Works oiganisation and that of the Public Works Department, apart 
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from the fact that the Military Works Department is officered solely by mUitary 
meZ s that the Military Works Department r-eceives its orders direct from the 
Silikry Department of the Government of India instead of from the Pub ic 
Works Department. It cannot be admitted that this distinction can render the 
working of the Military Works Department more efficient ; indeed, it may reason- 
ably he supposed that the control of the Pubhe Works Department m the case of 
all works sLuld be more efficient than that of the Miilitary Department. • The 
Military Department should undoubtedly have the complete disposal of the 
grants yearly assigned for outlay on Military Works ; but if efficiency is desired, 
the functions of that Department should then cease, and the Public lYorks 
Department, which is almost purely an executive Department, should then 
exercise its functions in controlling and supervising the outlay. 


16. But when the Government of India considers that, because Local 

Governments have no direct financial interest in 
Provincial Gov^rTwei^L iS*Miiita?y the army, they will not pay proper attention to the 
Woiks. construction and maintenance of Military Works, 

we venture to submit that we fail to see any grounds to support this prediction, 
and believe that experience leads to an opposite conclusion. Wo are not aware 
that there are any facts to proAm that Military Works are regarded with less 
interest, or carried out with less efficiency, in the Provinces in which the Local 
Governments are responsible for them, than in those in wliich they are 
under a special Department ; and in other branches of work the Supremo 
Government has shown that it has no fear of any such illiberal regard for 
Imperial interests on the part of its provincial Lieutenants. Possibly in some 
cases misunderstanding may have arisen, and designs may not have been pre- 
pared in accordance with the wishes of the Government of India ; but such 
cases as have been brought to our notice are not of a nature to justify 
the initiation or continuance of an unduly expensive machinery, but are ap- 
parently such as could best be overcome by modifying the duties of the 
Inspector General and placing him in personal communication Avith the local 
authorities. 


17. The Government of India entrusts the outlay connected ivith the Public 
Example of Civil Imperial puWio Works of all the Civil Imperial Departments to 
_ fhe Local Governments in Avhose territories such 

woiks aie situated, and finds that the works are constructed and maintained 
m a satisfactory manner, Tet in this case also the Local Governments 
haA'^e not any direct interest in the works. 


18. Purther, the Government of India entrusts the construction, mainten- 

Aiso Imperial inigation transao- and wolking of all the Irrigation W^orks in 

Punjab" Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab to the Local 

’ Governments concerned. These are all Imperial 

works, andare of far more importance and of far greater magnitude than the 
ALuitary \vorks in the same provinces. 

19. Moreover, it may be obseiwed that the Government of India cannot 

and Military Works in Burma. distrust when they proA'in- 

^ r, Cialised “Military Works” in tlie first provincial 

contract- with Burma-, and their confidence was justified, for SSf tt 
,e imated annual expenditure, on which the grant was based Avas R2 74- onn 
e Local Government actually spent B3,38,000, R4.,94.,000,’ and US 06 000 
-on these works in the year^ 1879-80, 1880-81, and 1881-82. 
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20. Turning now to the third ground for the .creation and extension of the 
Answer to third argument ns to Department, that of cconomy, we hclicvc that the 

economy. figures we haTc to submit will satisfy the Govern- 

ment that the present system is the reverse of economical, and that the proposal 
made in Septemher 1881 would, if it were carried out, lead to a considerahle 
increase of expenditure, as well as to the employment of highly trained officers 
on work, which neither in quantity nor in quality is worthy of their abilities 
or capable of giving them full occupation. 

21. The following figui'es show the outlay incurred on Military Works 
military Works expenditure in "^^^r the Inspector General of Alilitary Works 

1884-85. and that incurred hy Local Governments in the 

year 188-1-85, the last year for which we liave complete accounts. From 
these figures the transactions of the Barrack Department are excluded : — 


New Works 
Repairs 

Tools and Plant 
Suspense 

. Inspector General, Military TFor/.-«, 

R 

20,25,?40 
17,01,010 
49,850 
—1,00, .500 

Establisliment 

Total 

30,70,2-10 

14,34,980 


Grand Total 

51,11,220 

Now iWorks 
Repairs . 

Tools and Plant 
Profit and Loss 
Suspense 

Local Governments. 

• •••••»•• 

• •••••••« 

R 

17,28,100 

12,92,970 

60,200 

310 

—72,840 


Total 

30,01,740 

Establisliment 

• •• 

7,10,880 


Grand Total 

37,15,020 


22. Out of a total outlay on works, &c., of EGG, 80, 980, the sum of 
HiA ratio of expenditure to ^36,76,210 was expended in the Military Works 
estaWishment. Branch, and E30,01,7'i0 by Local Governments. 

The establishment charges iu the Military Works Branch amounted to 
Ell, 31, 980,' or 39 per cent, on the outlay on works, &c., while establishment 
charges for works, &c., carried out by Local Governments amounted to 
E7,10,880, or 23 per cent, on the outlay incurred thereon. It may be admitted 
at the outset that the figures here quoted might lead to an unfair conclusion, 
because the charge for establishment, when work is performed by Local Gov- 
ernments for the Government of India, is based in most eases on a fixed calculated 
percentage, 23 per cent., while in the other case the real percentage is given ; 
buttherecanbeno manner of doubt that, if the work performed hy the In- 
spector General’s establishment had been supervised hy establishmentsemployed 
under the orders of the several Local Governments, within whose civil jurisdic- 
tion the works are situated, and the several establishments had been cast to 
meet the additional work tlu'own on them, a very considerable saving would 
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have aceraed to the State. Or in other rrorda if tl.e carrying out-of. all Militay 
Worls rrere entrneted to Local Govemmente and AdrnmistraUons, the cost of 
the additional establishment regnircd by them wonid fall very tar short of the 
amount now expended on this account under tlie orders of the Inspector 
fipneral Takine the general known facts into consideration, the figure of 39 
per cent. ‘is not favourable to the economy of the Military Works Branch 
organisation. 

23. In the following statement the outlay incurred in eacli division of the 

Military Works Branch in 1881-86 on Works and 
Traosactions of each Division. is compared with the Outlay on Establish- 


ment : — 








PBBCBKTAOB op E«TlCLIl»n- 



OoTtlT (0009 ouxttbd; on 


jienx T 

5 WOKK 

Executive Division. 

*EHtabUshmcnt. 

Orif^lnaV 

■Works. 

He pairs. 

Total Works. 


Total Inclnd* 
lup Sapcrin- 
tendcDce. 

SUPEBINTBNDENCE . . . 

/ Fort AVilliam . 

Pbesidekct Ua^jeeUnr •' ^ 

AND OnDH< 

3,90 

60 

32 

31 

69 

"Vo 

66 

1,26 

66 

l‘,24 

88 

15 

97 

‘ 2,03 

1,64 

1,41 

1,63 

2‘9-5 

20-6 

22'3 

38-6 

‘38-9 

29-9 

31-7 

47-9 

Cibcee. 


61 

1,28 

1,16 

2,43 

20-8 

30 2 


Snugor 

34 

42 

61 

93 

37-1 

46'5 



61 

1,14 

1,28 

2,42 

21-0 

33*4 

Meeedt Cin- 

Agra 

' Cbakrata « . 

32 

73 

66 

1,39 

231 

34*6 

33 

92 

CO 

1,58 

2i)-7 

321 

CLE. 

Bareilly 

Morar 

61 

38 

86 

1,21 

.4D’2 

60*6 


36 

81 

73 

1,01 

84-3 

45'7 


Umballa 

68 

22 

98 

1,20 

48-4 

CO-8 

Simla IiiPEE-' 

Kasauli ■ 

69 

40 

63 

93 

C3-6 

76-0 

lAL Cibole.^ 

Lalioro 

67 

30 

92 

1,22 

65*1 

67'5 

Mooltan . . 

.46 

30 

61 

91 

60-1 

62 5 

Kawalpindi 

' Rawalpindi . . 

Peshawar 

68 

70 

1,44 

2,12 

1,77 
2,’. 3 

3,21 

4,25 

21-1 
• lG-4 

30-5 
25-8 ■ 

ClBCLE. 

[.Sialkot 

35 

66 

70 

1,31 

2C-0 

3G-0 

Belechistan] 

Quetta 

Sibi 

66 

38 

3,34 

6 

41 

4 

3,75 

10 

17-4 

378-^ 

27-9 

388-8 

OiiiuLL* ^ 

Bolan Boad . 

67 

3,08 

37 

3,45 

lG-2 

26-7 


Gband Total 

14,33 

20,26 

17,61 

37,87 

27*54 

37-9 


24. Looking at the executive staff alone (and excluding the exceptional case 

of Sibi), the cost of establishment Amries from 16'2 
menfin per Cent. ; but, including the cost of superin- 

tendence, it never falls below 25 per cent., and runs 
as high as 76 per cent, in one division — that is, it costs E3 to spend R4, or out 
of E7 expended by the State, E3 are intercepted by the establishment. 
We do not overlook the fact that the actual percentage, which outlay on 
establishment bears to that on works and repairs, is not of itself a sufficient 
measure from which to draw conclusions as to the economy practised in 
carrying out work. It is an important duty of an establishment employed in 
supervising work to curtail unnecessary outlay, and especially so in the matter 
of repairs. Moreover, in some cases, and within certain hounds, a high percent- 
age of establishment charges to outlay on works and repairs may signify that 
true economy has been exercised and UDuecessary outlay has been prevented ; 
hut the limit within which such economy can he practised is soon reached. 
A saving of R6,000 or 10,000 on outlay on Repairs under such chcumstances 
is credible, but a saving of a lakh of rupees in a division of the dimensions of the 
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Kasauli charge, for instance, by forethought and thrift, is barely conceivable, and 
it can hardly he contended that in that division, -where an establishment, costing 
R69,000, executed -works and repairs costing K.93,000, the outlay under less care- 
ful officers -would have been E2,25,000, -while any less sa-ving than that -would 
leave the percentage of establishment still exorbitantly high, further, it is an 
essential duty of Engineer officers to take proper care of the buildings and -works 
in their charge, . and by executing timely repairs at a small cost, to prevent’ 
the necessity of heavier outlay at a later date, -which -would probably he 
needed if such timely repairs had been overlooked. These considerations, 
ho-wever, apply- to all classes of -works, both military and civil, and making 
every allowance for sucli factors we think it may generally he assumed that 
in divisions where outlay is light the officers attached thereto could, with- 
out difficulty, -undertake additional duties. Judging from the Inspector 
General’s remark that he has issued instructions which, if attended to, -null, 
in his opinion, effect an annual saving of 4 lakhs under repairs, it would 
appear that .economy has not yet reached its limits in the Military Works 
Branch. 


25. Apart from the work in connection with the Repair and Conservancy 
• . . , of klilitary Buildings, which, for the most part, 

which officers of this Department arc presents no difficulties and but little ti’ouhle to the 
employed. supervising officers, once the nature and extent of 

work to he executed in each case has been determined, and which can he suitably 
carried out by subordinate officials with a moderate amount of supervision, it is 
desirable to examine the details of the new works undertaken by the Military 
Works Brandi. The following list shows all the original works of the year in 
each division, which were of sufficient importance to he mentioned separately in 
the annual report for 1884-85. Minor works under R2,600 are usually grouped 
together — 


Division. Oriciiial Works carried on. 
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Agra 

Cliakiata 

Bareilly 


Jlorar 

Umballa 


Kasauli 

Lahore 

Mooltan 

Rawalpindi 

Sialkot 
Peshawar . 


Sibi . 


Sootion A.— Military Works Dopnrimont. 



lly .. . 

Sliiflijntiaiipnr 


Completing hospital nceommodntinn, British troops Agra 
Ro-roofing vcrniidnhs of barracks, Agra 
Re-roofiiig two barracks, Fatchgarh 
Accommodation for aitillcry and sergeants, Agra 
OtRcera’ quarters and mess, Agra . . 

Converting married into single barrack's (Cliakrnta) 

Rc-roofing stud dcpftt stable, Saharanpur 
Cliakrata water-supply . _ . 

Additional accommodation, British Infantry. Barei 
Re-roofing barracks, Infantry and Royal Artillcryj 
Remodelling Canteen, Bareilly . 

Re-roofing barracks, Runikhet . . 

Constructing bakery, Bareilly . . . 

Station Hospital, new word, servants’ qnarters, &c, 

Re-roofing Royal Artillery barracks, .lullnndiir 
Servants' bouses for Station Hospital, Jullundur 
New pillars to barracks, Umballa 
Rc-roofing barrack, Kn'nuU 
Re-roofing Canteen, Subatliu . . 

Converting hospital into military prison, Lahore 
Rc-roofing horse infirmary, Lahore 
Additional accommodation, Medical Depot, Lahore 
Hanging pnnklias in Royal Artillery and British Infantry barracks 
Improving sepoys’ huts, Mooltan . . 

Defensible post, Mooltan . . , . 

Incicasing hospital accommodation, Rawalpindi 
Constructing library, Ao., barracks and ollicers’ quarters, Rawalpindi 
Constructing out-houses for oHiccts' mess, Kuldaua . 

Altering baltcry , 

New fort, Rawalpindi, and guard-house, Attock . 

Stables for British Cavalry, Sialkot , . 

Additional cells, to Quarter Guard, and Armourer’s shop 
Rc'toiing barracks, British Infantry, Royal Aitillcry, Ac., Peshawar 
Ro-roofiiig, Ac., barracks, Nowshcra . . 

Huts for British Infantry, Clierat . , 

Providing ceilings to qiinrlcrs, .N’owsliora . 

Improving Native Infantry lines 
Constructing cart ro.rd .... 

'Water-supply, Peshawar .... 

Nothing. 


18,fV)0 

11.907 

C,.310 
17,0M 
9, 9-27 
15,593 
01,790 
‘1,977 
0,831 
n.i.'io 
3,151 
4,800 

17.907 
8,807 
2,81-3 
3.037 

12.223 
4,910 
.3,023 
1,171 
6.118 
2,010 
3.825 
1‘2, 737 
25,.339 
2-2,993 
2,039 
11,735 
08,161 
•11.921 
2,111 
137.5‘25 
2,099 
21,702 
0.815 
6,211 
18,210 
s.ooo 


26. The Bolan and Quetta Divisions are omitted from this list, hecaiise 

WorksnotofaMllitarychamctcr. important military WOl’k 

going on there which is precisely the sort of work 
on which it is snitahle to employ Royal Engineers; hut in the 18 divisions 
summarised above it will he seen that there is very little work going on, 
except the fortifications in three cases, which is likely to give experience 
especially useful in the field. The majority of the works consist of the con- 
strnction and re-roofing of barracks, or even less important edifices, such as 
servants’ quarters or sepoys’ huts. 


27. A crucial instance of the economy of the extended scheme proposed 
Instance of economy of the new i^ Despatch of September 1881 may he found 

province of Assam. The staff allotted to 
that province (including also the station of 33uxa in Bengal) was one Oom- 
man^ng Eoyal Engineer, one Garrison Engineer for Shillong, one assistant for 
Kohima, and one for Buxa, besides five upper and six lower suhordinates. At 
none of these stations are there any British troops. This new staff would 
necessarily he an addition to the engineering staff of the proiince, as they 
would not assist in carrying out provincial or local Avorks. Under the present 
arrangement the Executive Engineers or District Engineers at Shillong, 
Kohima, Cachar, and Bihrugarh carry out all the Imperial Military TEorks 
required by the troops at those stations, in addition to their provincial and local 
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work, and tlie Military Works grant is debited with 23 per cent, on the outlay as 
its share of the estahlishmeut. In 1884-85 the total Military expenditure was 
E2,30,0 d 4!, of which Bl,44,051 were for original works, and the charge for es- 
tablishment was RdiljSoh. By the proposed arrangement the Garrison Engineer 
at Shillong would have been employed in spending R7,661 on original works, 
all of a minor character, and the assistant at Kohima in spending B81,559 
on original works, some of them of an important character; but the Local Gov- 
ernment would have had to keep up its Executive Engineers alongside of them 
to carry out its provincial works, even though it could not give them enough 
work to employ them fully, because the area of the districts is too large to allow 
of one district being placed under an officer in charge of another district. The 
cost of .the proposed establishment may be roughly estimated at B60,000 at 
the rates laid down in the Eespatch, besides which they would certainly have 
claimed and obtained the extra Assam allowances, which their compeers in the 
Public Works Department enjoy ; and this establishment would have been a 
pure addition to the expenditure of the province, and would have added nothing 
to the efficiency with which Military Works are carried out. It can hardly 
be contended that such a scheme as this would have tended to economy. 


28. At an early date after the appointment of jthe Einance Committee, it 

Orders of Government solicited as appeared to US that .^he Military Works Branch 
to investigation. ' •^as not an economical institution, and that the 

investigation of its cost was a subject, which would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, come within the scope of our enquiries. As, however, the matter 
bad been dealt with recently by the Government of India at considerable 
length, and strong recommendations had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the extension to Southern India of the procedure now in force in Northern 
India, which recommendations had been practically approved by the Secretary- 
of State in, Despatch No. 270, dated 15th October 1885, it became necessary 
to apply for the orders of Government as to the course we should follow. 

29. In reply, we were.informcd that there was no objection to the subject 

• 1 V ^ beins fully considered, and that the Government 
tiier proceedings. of India would be prepared to examine any proposal 

the Committee might wish to make. Accordingly, we submitted a preliminary 
• Note, giving our opinions on the subject, and soliciting the criticisms and 
views of the Departments more or less directly concerned. We have now 
been fm’nished with the following documents 

(i) A note by Major Broadbent, K.E., Assistant Secretary, Military 

Department, dated 31st August 1886 ; 

(ii) A letter from Major T. C. Manderson, B.E., Officiating Inspector 

General, Military Works, No. 2620, dated 15th June 1886; 

(iii) Notes recorded in the Public Works Department; and 

(iv) A Memorandum by His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief, date^ 


17th July 1886. 

30. Major Broadbent is hostile to the abolition of the separate Military 

Works Branch, though he accepts the main argu- 
ViewB of Major Broadtent. our Note, that there should not be two 

Executive Engineers in one place; whichever class, of works predominate 
in a division. Civil or Military, the execution of the whole should be given 
to a Civil or to a Military Engineer. It seems to us that this cuts away thq 
foundation for the existence of a separate Military Departmeht. He makes 
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n stron" point of tlie acquaintance n’itli the ways of soldiers J'diicli tlie Hoyal 
En«-ince°r officer gains by being in cliargc of the works of a anntonment ; 
repLts the assertion, which we liave traversed, that Local Govornmonls 
have no interest in Military works within their .lunsdiction, and denies that the 
hi-h rate of percentage noted in our para. 22 is any argument for giving the 
esmblishments more work to do. Die at the same time suggests certain 
administrative changes in its constitution, such as that no officer should cuter 
the Department above the rank of an Assistant Engineer, 2nd grade; that the 
ri^-id adherence to standard plans should be cheeked; that the number of 
E^cutivc and Assistant Engineers should be iucrcascd, and Superintending 
Enaincers diminished or abolished altogether. 

31. Major Manderson considers the views expressed in flic preliminary Kotc 

of the Inspector-General of iiili- of thc Committcc to bo financially and pmctically 
tary Works. souiid, and wouUl rcjilacc thc construction and 

maintenance of l\IiUtary buildings throughout Northern India under thc Local 
Governments. He also objects to the too general adherence to standard plans. 

32. The Public Works Department forwarded certain notes for thc consider- 

ation of thc Committcc, thc chief point of whieli 
of tko Public Works Depaitment. amalgamation of the Civil and ^lilitary 

Departments of Public Works would cause no economy, because the Govern- 
ment would have the same number of officers on its bands and would have 
to provide their salaries. Thc difficulty is also raised that Eoyal Engineers 
cannot he ordered to serve on Public Works. At thc same lime thc Committee 
were informed that thc Government of India Avould consider any dcfmile 
proposals submitted, hut at present refrains from giving any opinion. 

33. His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief has gone very fully into thc 
of His E-xceiicncy tbe Com- subjcct, and agi'ccs with tlic Committcc that a 

mander-in-Ckief. Considerable saving must arise from the disestab- 

lishment of the Military Works Department as noAv const itulcd, and placing the 
construction and maintenance of Military Works generally under thc Public 
Works Departments of Local Governments and Administrations; he is further 
of opinion that thc change can he carried out, Avifhont loss of efficiency, if 
the Inspector General of Military Works is constituted, as proposed, an 
inspecting and general supervising officer of all Military Works throughout 
India and relieved of the detailed executive duties, which he is now called on to 
perform. His Excellency concludes his memorandum, which contains many 
valuable suggestions, with the following remarks : — 

" If this procedure is introduced, and if the sevewl Cominnnders-in-Chief nro given, ns I 
think they should he given, a voice in the allotment of thc annual grant for Military Works, 
] believe that the change, in addition to being economic.nl, will prove to he a reform of eonsi- 
• derahle importance, and would, I think, tend to improve the prospects of the Koyal Engineer 
Officers serving in India, by offering them a more extended field for employment, and the chance 
of attaining to positions of importance and responsibility, from which they are now excluded.” 

Sd. We have carefully considered thc arguments contained in the papers 
Fmtber enquiries. hcforc US, and WO havc further made enquiries, 

on tour, from several officers in high position, 
whose opinions on the question involved must have considerable weight. 

35. Looking first to the question of economy it is clear that a considerable 
Economy must aiire from amal- saving Ought to arise from tlicabolitionof the present 
gamation. ^ ^ Military At’^orks Branch and making over the super- 

vision of all Military Works to Local Governments. Thc substitution of one 
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establishment of officers for Civil and Military "Works, instead of the tn’o 
complete establishments Tybicb now exist, mnst render it possible to effect a 
considerable reduction, in establishments, and conseq[uently to reduce outlay on 
this account. Major Manderson’s remarks on this subject are very much to 
the point : “ If I were a contractor for the construction and repair of Civil 

and Military buildings, I should certainly not employ two distinct establish- 
ments.’ The Government has to undertake the duty of the construction and 
repair of all its Civil and Military buildings throughout the country, and 
we can see no reason why it should entertain two distinct establishments for , 
these duties, when the work can be done by one establishment. 

36, This argument assumes that the officers set free by the amalgamation 
EeduoUon o£ Public Works estab- of tbe two establishments can he employed else- 
iishmenfc easential. where 01 ’ Can be dispensed with. On this subject 

we have recorded our views fully in Section B of this Chapter, on the Estab- 
lishment of the Public Works Department, in which we have recommended a large 
depletion of the Department by the dispersal of temporary men, the forced 
retirement of seniors, and, if necessary, ageneral compulsory retirement of men 


in lower grades till the minimum required is reached. To this may he added 
another suggestion which will he only a temporary alleviation of the financial 
difficulty, but which entails less hardship than a forced retirement, namely, that 
special leave should he given to men whose services are not required, such leave 
counting for pension. And we remark that, even if no immediate steps of 
this kind can he taken, still this would not justify the retention of the present 
system, combined with a scale of recruitment calculated on the necessity of 
supplying meu to fill those posts in future. But we wish it to he clearly 
understood that the keynote of our proposal is the contraction of the establish- 
ment of the Department within smaller limits, and that, if that is not conceded,, 
our object of effecting economy will not he secured. 


37, In order to carry on the combined duties, Local Governments will 
... , „ doubtless require some addition to their present 

fir.st claim for employment in tbe estabushmeuts. As pointed out m bection B ot tins 
Department. Chapter, we consider it essential that all the Eoyal 

Enwineer officers chargeable to the Kevenues of India should both he liable to he 
placed on duty in the Public Works Department, and also should have the first 
claim to such employment : it will be necessary, in the first instance, to post all 
the officers now employed in the Military "Works Branch, for whom employ- 
ment cannot he foimd in the Railway Branch or elsewhere, to the establish- 
ments of the several Local Governments and Administrations. But as soon 
as those Governments and Administrations can say what officers they can 
spare, other than officers of the Eoyal Engineers, a report to this effect should 
he made to the Government of India when such steps as may be found neces- 
sary should be taken to find employment for, or to reduce, tbe surplus 
establishment as soon as possible. 


88. Passing on from the question of economy, tbe only other ground 

on which tbe employment of two establishments 
Ko loss of efficiency will arise, justified, is that of greater efficiency. On 


this matter we are clearly of opinion that there is no reason for supposing 
that the Military Works, now under the control of Local Governments and 
Administrations, are not as efficiently constructed and maintained as those 
under the direct control of the Inspector General. If, in any special cases, 
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it is necessary to appoint Uoyal Engineer officers to take cliarge of the con- 
struction of Military Works, this object can still he attained if the separate 
Military Works Branch is abolished, and the officers employed therein are 
drafted into the Public Works Department. Moreover, there appears to he no 
doubt that the work now performed by the existing Military Works establish- 
ment could be carried out by a reduced staff if the duty of supendsing work is 
made over to the several Provincial Governments within whose civil jurisdiction 
the several buildings are situated. 


39. Having arrived at these conclusions, we have no hesitation in strongly 

Abolition of Military Worba Da- recommending that tlie existing organisation of 
partment stiongiy recommended. Military Works Department in Northern India 

should he abolished, and that any idea of introducing a similar organisation 
in other parts of India should he abandoned. 


40. The Inspector General of Military Works, udth such establishment as 

Future dntiee of Inspector-Generai, may he found uecessaiy, should remain attached 
Military Works. to the Government of India. The chief duties of 

the Inspector General should he those of au inspecting and advising officer, 
and, in our opinion, he should he ex-officio a Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and should carry on his work in direct communication with the 
Secretary. Colonel Trevor’s Note of 20th May 1886 supports this view. He 
writes : “ I conceive that the position which the Committee contemplate for 
“ the Inspector General of Military Works is very much that now occupied by 
“ our Inspector General of Irrigation, who is also exoffioio a Deputy Secretary. 
“ The Inspector General of Irrigation inspects works in progress and reports’ to 
“ the Government of India, but he gives no orders personally, though he may 
“ offer advice to the officers entrusted with the execution of works. As the 
“ system is found to work very well in the one case, I see no reason why it 
“ should not work equally well in the other.” Whether the Inspector General 
of Military Works should he attached to the Military or Public Works 
Department is an administrative question, which can he best determined by 
the Government of India, hut in any case, to whichever Department that officer 
is attached, he may well he placed in intimate and unofficial communication 
with the Secretary of the other Department. Both the Civil and Military 
Works grants are provided from the same source, viz., the Revenues of India, 
and it is for the Government of India to determine by what Department the 
grants made under each head should he administered. ' 


41. If we may venture au opinion, we may say that, so far as we can 
Inspector General should be placed j^Mge, the Inspectoi’ General should he placed 
under Public Works Depa,-tment. the Public Works Department, hut should 

communicate unofficially with the Military Department and Army Head 
Quarters. 


42. The Inspector General of Military Works and his establishment should 
Designs for fortifications and im- he entrusted with the preparation of all designs for 
por nt Military Works. fortifications and important Military Works which, 

for any reason, it may he desirable to have prepared at Head Quarters ; hut 
even under these circumstances he should freely consult the local officers, who 
wifi have to construct and supervise the works. The designs of all ordinary 
Military Works may well he left to the local officers concerned, subject to 
such regulations as may he deemed necessary. 
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43. If our proposal is adopted, it would follow tliat tRe Assistant Secretary 
AboUtion of A^sislant Secretary in the Military Department for Military Works 
or.iiihtary "w orbs. should he abolished. His present duty is to note on, 

criticise, and put into shaiie the proposals of the Inspector General, hut there 
would he no work left for him to do, if that officer ceases to he an Executive 
Officer and communicates direct with the Secretary to Government. 

41-. The changes made in the Inspector General’s duties 'should lead 
s.aving8 in Establislnnont. to a Considerable reduction in his establishment. 


45. Our remarks in paragrajihs 36 and 37 assumed that Royal Engineer offi- 

Liability of Royal Ensinccra to Public Woiks Dcpai't- 

Mtre in tbo Public Works Depart- mcut. In somc of the notes, whicli wc have received, 

doubts are raised as to whether service in the Public 
TTorks Department, in contradistinction to the Military Works Branch, can he 
made cominilsory in the case of these officers. On this matter we entertain no 
manner of doubt that the existing strength of Royal Engineer officers for 
which the Revenues of India arc responsible, cannot he justified, unless the 
Government of India has full authority to employ, on any suitable service, what- 
ever officers wlio are cliargcahle to those Revenues. We understand that some 
Royal Engineer offieem dispute tins position, and we recommend that if any doubt 
really exists, the question he examined, and finally decided by the Govern- 
ment of India; and if the contention of those officers is upheld, that the 
conditions of service he altered for the future in the manner we have indicated. 


4G. Up to now, wc understand, there has been no authoritative pronounce- 
. ment on this question, hut as the doubt was knoivn to 

A 0 au oniaiirc ru mg. cxistjthc question was evaded by ruling that employ- 

ment in the Military Works Dejiartmcnt was MilitaryService and was compulsory. 

We fully endorse the Auews expressed on this matter by His Excellency 
the Commauder-in-Chief, which run as follows : — 


"Tlio employment of Royal Engineer ofTicers on what is termed JHIitary "Works cannot 
properly be called Military Ecrvicc. Of late years an attempt has been made to make sneb sendees 
assume a j?ms(-niilitary cliaractcr, by placing the Military Works Branch under the Military 
Department, and embodying the notifications regarding the postings of such officers in the 
Orders of the Commander-in-Chief. These changes, however, arc changes in name only, 
and cannot alter the nature of the sorvieos performed. The duties connected with Military 
Works in India in time of pence are, and must always ho, more or less of a civil nature. A 
considerable portion of Royal Engineer officers, other than those doing regimental duty in 
England and elsewhere, are employed on civil duties, so there is nothing abnormal in such 
employment, and I can sec no reason why emjjloyment in the Public Works Department 
generally should not be considered quite as ranch the normal duty of n Royal Engineer officer 
ns employment in the Military Works. Officers employed in either of these branches of the 
Public Works Department arc practically non-combatants in time of peace, while they ai-e 
equally eligible for combatant service in time of war.^’ 


It appears evident that tlierc is no essential difference in character 
between the duties connected with tlie greater portion of the so-called 
Military Works and the ordinary duties of a Public Works officer, and that no 
special distinction can he drawn between the two classes of duties. 


47. Certainly, no doubt existed on this subject as regards the Indian branch 

of tlie service. If the history of the Corps of 
toShiX Engineers, during the last 30 years, he examined, 

pattraent. it will be found that the additions made to the 

Indian cadres and to the number of Engineer officers maintained at the 
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expense of the Indian Revenues were made with a view of ohtaininff all- 
tional officers for employment on Public Works, and all Eno-inppv 

in India wre formerly held to be arailabie for empIoymLt on P^biS 

48. When tlieaboIitionoftheseparatelndianCorpsofBngincers was det • 

..52t,?a,r •“* rb^aSfenirrelmSisrfBS 

the Imperial list were, ontlie completiorof^thefr e*f added “to 

drafted out to India to tahe the rC j the ™an "eTon tbel" 
appears clear that the offloera on the new conditiol of “ 

nee^sary. he called on to perform theTamrtoZ » 

conditions in whose place they were appointed * 

49. The recent warrant under which tboie who elect for Indian Servi 

.1 . led many men to JnTn r 

case their services are entii-ely at the disnosfl of tl, f tins line; and in that 

the younger officers, we understand, are Ls tempted hv But 

of the scheme, and it is in theii- case that the Jr f Y advantages 

tbongb not seleeting India as tbeii“ tbev r M 

tong as they remain in and are paid by India^on^anTl ^ as 

Department to which it may please^Government 
eveiy reason to believe that this condition would not 
serwce in India unpopular, hut would at an earlv 

■we have made elsewhere be given effect tn f i ^ ^’‘^aomniendation 

popular by increasing the field for emp^ovi?"te^^“''^^ service more ' 
fully endorse the views expressed by Sfr FrederMt pT f We 

Engineer as possible should be employed on te “'. “ ““W 

of State Kailways, and the supeivision a^d eo“w of r ™°‘““ 

50. It is not possible aocumtely to eslate . . 

>!• expected to arise from onrref " 

aubjeet, as we can fm™ . ““““'’'“i™ 00 tUs 

-tbont any loss S“el;”Tf ‘l^Cer olf bf « 

-.nbemoreeaolently-eontrordfnd:^-^^^^^^^^^ 

51. As it may be convenient to th^ n 

Bough estimate. it au estimate, howetTmLh^ 

" Ssi 7 0 : 

t..e 

amount to 14,35. The saving shouM b^rariytn^d^'f^^'^^^ 

a lalf lakhs of Rupees. 
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62, We do not consider it desirable to mix up tliis question with the further 

question of amalgamating the Provincial and Local 
libwTy Establishments. This latter question is a more com- 

plicated one, and had' better be considered by itself, 
and tve see no reason for deferring the question of the Military Works Lepart- 
mont while the more complicated one is being investigated. As a eonsiderable 
number of temporary officers are now employed in the Public Works Depart- 
ment whose services can be dispensed with on one month’s notice, an immediate 
saving can doubtless he effected by the abolition of the Military Works Branch 
as herein recommended. But there is no doubt that if the Local ’Establish- 
ments which have recently grown up can be dismissed, and their work made over 
to the officers of the Provincial Department, employment will be found for 
at least a large number of the men in regular Government employ, who will 
otherndso have to be dismissed on pension or sent on special furlough, at consider- 
able expense to the State. 

The Ist December, 1686. 


VOL. n. 
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1. The question of reorganising tho Public Works Establishment U'as 

taken up, shortly after tho reduction was effected 

Koorgnnisation o£ Department. Afghan War,- and formed 

the subject of correspondence between the GoTcrnmcnt of India and the 
Secretary of State for some years. 

2. The objects of this reorganisation were the 

Objocts of tho reorganisation. f ollowiu" • 

(o) The reduction of the numerical strength of the Establishment to 
such proportions as would suffice for the work to bo done ; 

(6) The re-adjustment of grades so as to make promotion more rapid ; 

(o) The offer of terms of retirement which would have the effect of 
accelerating promotion and of providing the officers with super- 
annuation allowances justified by tbeir service and age ; 

The determination of the proportions in which the Establishment 
should be recruited by Eoyal Engineer Officers, by Civil Engineers 
from England, and by passed students, chiefly natives, from the 
colleges in India. 

3. We proceed to summarise tho correspondence -which has passed on the 

subject, beginning with the Secretary of State’s 
SammmTofComspondoncc. Despatch No, 18 Public Works, ddtcd March 22, 

1883, beyond which it does not appear necessary to go for the purposes of the 
present investigation. 

4i. In his despatch, No. 18 P. W., dated March 22, 1883, the Secretary of 

State rcAdewed a scheme for the organisation of the 
Eepartment, which had been submitted to him by 
the Government of India in their letter No. 50 of Eecember 1C, 1881, and 
announced his decision on the following points. 

6. At the date on Avhich the Government of India uTote, tho Department 

consisted, in the Engineering Branch, of 963 officers, 
827 in the General and 136 in tho IMilitary Works 
Branch. The Government of India proposed gradu- 
ally to reduce this strength to about 760 (actually 
761), by the separation of the ^lilitary Works Branch from the Public Works 
Department proper, and by a reduction in the number of officers employed in 
the Eailway Branch. This number of 7,60 the Secretary of State accciited as 
the total future maximum strength of the General Branch of the Department. 
At the same time, he admitted the necessity of a temporary excess of numbers, 
probably for the next ten years, until the existing redundancy of officers had 
gradually been absorbed. 

6. The Military Works Branch, the present strength of which is 127, not 
Including Military Works Branch, having been Separated as proposcd, we may assume 

total Etiengtu 888. for the purposcs of this Note that the total sanc- 

tioned strength of the Department is 888. 

7. To effect the two main objects of the scheme, viz., the reduction of 
Proposals of tho Government of Strength ’and the acceleration of promotion, tho 

Govevument o£ India had , proposed (1, to limit 
the recruitment to twenty-three, against thirty 


Sccrelary of State's Despatch, 
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estimated annual racancies, until tlie excess sti’engtli tvas alisoi’bed; and (2) to re- 
adjust the proportion (theu three to four) of Executive to Assistant Engineers, 
by the promotion to the former of so many of the latter class as would bring 
the ratio of Executives to Assistants to two to one. 

8. The Secretary of State approved the former proposal. The latter he 

was unable to accept. He agreed, however, to such 
^^Ueormtmeni limited to 23 annn- alteration in the proportion of Executive to 

isfiimbeis in Executive and Assist- Assistant Engineers as would ’’equalise the numbers 
ant Engineer classes made equal , classes, and he directed that the Executive 

Engineers should be distributed among the several grades in the following 
proportions: — Eirst grade, 8; Second grade, 9; Third grade, 10; and Eourth 
grade, 12. In coming to this decision, the Secretary of State appears to have 
been nnder tbe impression that be was concurring with a proposal made by the 
Government of India. But in this he seems to have been in error, for 
tbe proportions proposed by tlie Government of India were 6, 7, 8 and 
9 (vide paragraph 4 of their despatch No. 60 P.W., dated December 16, 
1881). 


9. At the same time, before leaving this part of the subject, the Secretary 

but promotion to ExcuiiroEngi- of State diw attention to the necessity, which 
naor to be sbortly reduced. . would occuv Owing to the dimimslied recrnitment, 
for so regulating the promotion of Assistant Engineers to the Executive class as 
to retain the due proportion in each class as nearly as was compatible with a 
fair flow of promotion; and Ire pointed out that this could he done by refraining 
after the next two years, and until the Department was reduced to its normal 
strength, from filling up a certain proportion of the vacancies among .the 
Executive Engineers. 

10. He further decided that the increments of R50 and RlOO allowed 

• . to Executive Engineers in the first grade, under 

E certain conditions, after four and eight years’ service 

Tim number _o£CWcf aiid respectively, should be continued; and ruled that 

“Sir ” tue numbers oE OWef and Superintendins En^neers 

«Eniild be rec^ulated from time to time by tbe wants of tbe service, subject to 

Se neeessary°sauction to any increase being obtained from tbe Secretary of 

State in Council. 

11 The question of the compulsory retirement of Engineers who had 

failed to attain certain specified departmental grad- 
Powor to order tbe retirement of jyo,g given agcs, was' then considered. The 

Government of India had made larger proposals 

V ocpri to annrove; hut he empowered them to require the retirement of 
Officers wbo bad not attained tbe mnt of Superintending Engineer 

by tbe age of fifty. 

12 The Secretary of State then proceeded to review tbe proposals of tbe 

^ ^ Government of India in respect of (1) the improve- 

improved pensions and tbo institu- jQgjit of the scale of peusions to be granted to Public 
tion of a Provident Fund approved. Department officers ou retirement, and (2) 

. +• r, nf o Provident Eund. In neither case did be fully approve the 

SeSs'wbtob tbe Government of India bad prepared. He sanctioned, however, 
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the follo-ning scale of pensions for all European Civil Engineers 
Engineer Establishment of the Public Works Department : 


Years’ 

Pension 

service. 

per 

&nnum« 

Ji 

10 

. 1,(.00 

11 

. 1,400 

12 

. 1,800 

13 

. 2,200 

14 

. 2,600 

15 to 19 

. 3,000 

20 to 24 

. 4,000 

25 and upward 

. 5,000 


' I 

yOn medical certificate. 


j 

] 


Without medical certificate. 


of the superior 


In addition to the above, the Government of India was authorised to grant 
to oflScers, who had served for three years as Chief Engineers, or who had been 
graded as such, an additional pension of B2,000 per annum, and to officers 
who had served for three years as Superintending Engineers an additional 
pension of El, 000 per annum. These extra pensions were to'he granted for 
approved service only. 

Service to the following extent was also allowed to count for pension in the 
case of all officers to whom the more favourable Leave Eulcs were applicable : — 


2 years’ furlough in 20 ycam’ service. 


3 

4 

5 


Jf 

}) 


25 

80 

35 


)} 


13. The institution of an optional Provident Fund was also approved. 
... .... r . 1 . T, t j Subscription to such fund was to he open to all 

Civil Engineers then m the Department or entering 
it thereafter. The maximum subscription was to be ten per cent, of salary. 
Interest was to be allowed yearly at the rate of four per cent. 


14. The Secretary of State then turned to a question which had not 
„ ... been alluded to by the Government of India, vie., 

to Eoyai Engineers to be discontinu- the grant to Royal Engineers employed m the 

Public Works Department of the military pay 
proper of their respective Army ranks, the discontinuance of which he directed 
(subject to the claims of present recipients during their tenure of their existing 
appointments), on the ground that the departmental position of Civdl and 
Military Engineers should, as far as possible, be equalised. The connected 
. , „ , question of the proportion of Royal Engineer to 

The question of the proportion of A. .. a, . \ ■ j, ■ , i 

Eoyal Engineer Officers to be em- ClVll OtilCers tO be in future employed in the De- 
ployed in the Department. partmcnt was, liowevei’, rescrvcd for decision after a 

conclusion had been arrived at on the proposal, which was under separate 
consideration, to separate the Military Works from the rest of the Public Works 
Department. 


15. In concluding his despatch, the Secretary of State intimated his 

approval of the proposal, which had been made by 

on^'twoiffirds^sS^ ^ Government of India, that Natives should he 

European Civil Engineers no longer admitted to the Department on two-tliii’ds of the 
to be styled “ uncovenanted. 

salaries ot Engineers appointed from England, and 
of their promise to afford facilities for Natives entering the Department. He 
desh’ed, hoAvever, that the question of adopting for .Natives a scale of pensions 
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corresponding to those sanctioned for the European memhers of the Department 
should he considered ; and he also directed that Civil Engineers "were no longer 
to be designated “ uncovenanted.” 


16. On receipt of this despatch by the Government of India, the subject 

A Departmental Committee ap. again investigated ; and in the autumn of 1883 

pointed to report on the whole quea- 3. Departmental Committee, composed of officers 

selected from the various classes of Engineers in 
the Department, was appointed to report on the whole question. 


17. After considering the report of the Committee, the Government 

Ecsult of their report. addressed the Secretary of State 

in their despatch No. 16 P. W., dated April 21, 
1884. 


18. After briefly recapitulating the correspondence which had passed, and 

reporting the appointment of the Committee, the 

Former proposals as to the fixed Government of India proceeded to reconsider the 
strength of the Department re- i i i i i / , , , , • i 

examined. proposals which liad before been made, and which 

had received the approval of the Secretary of 
State, for a reduction of the strength of the Department. The basis from 
which they started was the actual strength of the Department as it stood on 
January 1, 1884, viz . : — 


Strength of the Department on January 1, 1884. 




Bojnf 

Engineers. 

Civil 

Engineers. 

StaS 
Corps. • 

Total. 

On deputation out o£. the Department , 


! 

11 

29 

1 

41 

111 Military Works Bianch .... 


68 

• •• 

6 

74 

In Civil Works Bianch .... 

* 

184 

747 

17 

898 

Total 

• 

213 

776 

24 

1,013 


19. At-that date the nominal sanctioned strength was 954, or excluding 

the Military Works Branch 880, officers. The 
strength sanctioned actual strength was therefore 126, and the nominal 

sanctioned strength 66, in excess of the strength 
of 888 sanctioned for the future in the Secretary of State’s despatch above 
summarised. 

20. Eor the following reasons, however, it seemed doubtful to the Gov- 
Practicafiility of reductions doubt, emment of India whether the proposed reduction 

fui. of strength was practicable. 

In the first place, they thought that sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the number of officers on deputation to Native and Foreign States 
and to Dailway Companies, &c. 

Secondly.— The calculation only made an allowance of ten per cent, for 
absentees, which was quite insufficient. It was considered that the allowance 
should he increased to fifteen per cent. 

Thirdly. There was an important and growing drain on the staff available 

for new works, to supply the Kevenue Establishments needed for the main- 
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tenance of Rail'vrays and Oauals. Eveiy undertaking, as it "was completed,- 
carried off a certain proportion of officers. 

Fourthly— A m increased rate of Eail-ivay extension in future -would add 
to tlie direct operations of the Department and to the call for the loan of 
officers to private companies. 

Fifthly . — There appeared reason to douht -whether the transfer of the 
Military Works in Bombay and Madras could he effected without some 
increase of staff, or a reduction of the Royal Engineer officers to ho given over 
helow the number of 53, which had been estimated for in the proposal to fix 
the ultimate strength of the Military Works Branch at 127. 


21. On these grounds the Government of India considered that the 

strength of the Department, including the IMilitary 
One thoueand proposed ns tlio Branch, should he fixcd at one thousand(ff) 

futnvo strength of tbo Department. . , i o- i /ooo o\ rni i ii 

instead of at Qotl (888?). The number would 
include forty or fifty officers on deputation who would he no burden to the 
finances, as also the Revenue staff on open Railways and Irrigation works, who 
practically paid their own way. 


22. Eor a fixed strength of one thousand officers, the fixed annual rceruit- 

ment according to General Ilannyngton’s scale, 
Conseqiient norrnai rate of recruit- -Rrould he 37. Eor a normal strength of 888, the 

Government of India estimated that 34 recruits 
would he needed each year. In either case, they proposed that the full number 
of recruits should he obtained annually, at whatever figure the normal scale 
was fixed, instead of 25 per cent, helow that number ; and that the recruits 
should be obtained in the following proportions : — 

On 888. On 1,000. 


Royal Engineers . 

. 

• • 

9 

9 

Cooper's Hill College 

. 

• • 

11 

15 

Indian Colleges . 

• 

• 

11 

13 



Total 

31 

37 


23, The Government of India then reviewed the Secretary of State’s 

proposals for the re-adjustment of the proportionate 
numbers of officers in the Executive and Assistant 
Engineer classes, and stated their conclusion that 
those proposals would not effect the objects desired. They admitted that the 
equalisation of the numbers in those respectiv^e classes would meet immediate 
necessities, but they showed that the scheme would result in a gradual retarda- 
tion of the rate of promotion from the Assistant to the Executive Enfinem* 
class, until, in oi about the yeai 1900, Assistants would have to serve sixteen 
years before attaining promotion to the higher class. 


- 24. In view of this and other difficulties, and of the fact that none of the 

A new scheme proposed. Schemes up to that time discussed had gone beyond 

the establishment of a typical scale and had dealt 
with the arrangements necessary for carrying the service over the period of 
transition, fm-ther investigations had been made, as the result of which the 


(rt) It does not appear from the papers liow this number uf 


one thousand was nirived at. 
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GoTeinment of India submitted a neiv sclieine for diyiding' tlie service into 
tbiee giades of Executives and three of Assistants, on the follou'ing basis : — 

/? 


1st grade Executives 




I’er cent. 

. 25 

on 

1,000 

2nd „ „ 


• 


. 15 


850 

S»d _,, „ 


, 


. 10 


700 

1st grade Assistants 




. 20 


550 

2nd „ „ 



* 

. 15 

yj 

450 

Srd „ „ 




. 15 

9) 

350 


>$ 

jj 


Snvinp hy employment of Notivos 
on iTro-tUuds pay not tahen into ao- 
count. 


It was also proposed to give increments of R50 to officers who did not reach 
the third and fii'st grades of Executive Engineers in 12 and 22 years respectively. 

25. The immediate additional cost of this scheme for a normal strength 

CostofthenowBcbemc. estimated at E5,63,000 per 

annum, which would be increased in 1892 to 
Eld, 58, 000, but would diminish in. 1014 to E1,28,0S0, Eor a normal strength 
of one thousand officers, the extra annual charge in 1884-85 would be E16,800 
above the preceding figure, which would increase yearly uutil 1918, when the 
extra cost would amount to E10,74,000. 

26. These figm'es did not talie into account, however, the intended conver- 
sion of one- third of the estahlishment into Statutory 
Natives drawing only two-thirds pay. This was 
omitted in the first instance for convenience in cal- 

culatiou. It was pointed out that the change could only be introduced gradually, 
as the Native establishment was i*ecruited, but would bring about a large 
saving both intermediately and ultimately. It was estimated that by the in- 
troduction of Natives on two-thirds pay in 1885 according wdtb the proposed 
procedure, the whole establishment in the year 1914 would show a saving of 
4^ lakhs on its present cost, 

27. The Gorornment of India concurred with the Secretary of State’s 

ralingthat the number of Chief and Superintending 
Engineers must dej)ond on the exigencies of work. 

28. Strong exception was taken to the ruling that military pay proper 

should no longer be given to Eoyal Engineers, and 
iJoyaf EnSm’ of SutatTw tlic Secretary of State was asked to reconsider this 
proper Btioiigiy to- matter. In this connection, the Government of 

India stated that they were disposed to consider that it would be desirable to 
place Uoyal Engineers on a separate list from the Civil Engineers. Much dif- 
ficulty W’as, however, anticipated in making the separation, and it was admitted 
ihat liitlierto no suitable scheme had been framed. The Goyeminent of India 
proposed, however, to continue their investigation of the subject, and to submit 
for the Secretary of State's consideration any satisfactory scheme which might 
be evolved. 

29. The question of Pension and Eurlough Eegulations was then taken 

up. The Government of India had felt uncertain 
TDMionRnaEutlougliBcsulationB. classes the uew EegulatLous would apply 

and had therefore gone into the matter again, and now submitted the following 

recommendations : — ■ 

I. That the new rules should apply to— 

(1) Stanley Engineers. 

(2) Cooper's Iliil Engineers. , 


Chief on! Superintending Engineers. 
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(3) Other officers originally appointed under short covenants by the Secretary of 

State. 

(4) Guaranteed Railway men and others who had been trained in England and 

taken into the employment of Government. 

And further, that the Government should undertake to give special consider- 
ation to the oases of deserving European officers outside those classes, who had 
attained the rank of Superintending Engineer. 

II. That the privileges allowed to certain employes, of counting a fixed 
number of years’ furlough towards pension, should he extended to the classes 
mentioned in recommendation I. 

III. That in the case of officers taken over from Guaranteed Bail way 
Companies and appointed in the first instance to the Government service as 
Assistant Engineers, who had not received a bonus from those Compauies, such 
additional service, if any, as might he considered fair, hut not exceeding three 
years, should he allowed to count as service for pension, after special consider- 
ation of each case on its merits. 

IV. That special recommendations might he made for increased pensions 
in the case of Executive Engineers first grade, who had failed to attain the 
rank of Superintending Engineer, solely from there being no vacancy to 
which they could he promoted. 

V. That men re-employed hy the State, who had been allowed to retire 
under the Buies of 1S79, should he allowed to draw their pensions in addition 
to the pay of their present appointments. 

The consideration of the rates of pension to he granted to Native Engi- 
neers was postponed. 


Provident Fund. 


30. In accordance with the recommendation of the Departmental Committee 

of 1883, it was proposed to change the character of 
the Provident Eund, and to make subscription to 
it obligatory, instead of optional, in the case of all Engineers joining the 
Department in future. 


31. The despatch closed with some remarks as to the absolute impossibility 

Complaints of 8uperscB«ion. of altogether preventing some irregularity in pro- 
motion, under the circumstances of the division of 

the Department into eight distinct Provincial and other (Railway, &c.) lists ; 
and as to the complaint that Royal Engineers were preferred for high office, 
which was the natural result, it was pointed out, of the fact that at the time 
of writing the Royal Engineers included among their numbers the great 
majority of the senior officers of the Department. 

32. In his reply to this communication, despatch No. 71 P. W., dated 

Secretary of State’s orders. November 13, 1881, the Secretary of State re- 
■ gretted that, with every desire to consider the pro- 
posed re-organisation scheme in a liberal spirit, he was unable to see sufficient 
justification for sanctioning so large an increase to the expense of the permanent 
staff as was proposed. He admitted, however, tliat in the middle grades there 
were grounds for reconsidering the rates of pay. He accordingly sanctioned 

the increase of the pay of the third and fourth 
fidu“casS!’’^° ° grades of Executive Engineers to E700 and R600 

respectively, and that of the first grade of Assistants 
to R500. He also sanctioned the increase of the pay of second grade Assistants 
to RlOO after three years’ service in the grade ; and directed that increased 
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pay, allotred to first grade Executive Engineers under certain conditions after 
four and eiglit years’ service in tliat grade, ivas to be maintained. 

33. N 0 alteration in the grading ab*eady allowed was permitted, but tbe 
. number of officers in excess of tbe normal sanction 
of 888 ^vas allowed to be divided equally between 
tbe Executive and Assistant Engineer classes. It 
was left to tbe Government of India to arrange that tbe officers should be fairly- 
placed, and that no block to tbe general promotion should be caused thereby. 

34!. Certain concessions were granted in tbe matter of pension, but tbe 

Secretary of State declined to extend to Executive 
Engineers tbe extra pensions sanctioned for Chief 
and Supex'intending Engineers. Officers retired specially in 1879 and re-employed 
were allowed to retain their pensions in addition to their new salaries, but the 
Secretary of State declined to consider any further re-opening of the special 
Rules of 1879. 


35. He also agreed that all officers joining the Department in future 
Provident Fund made compulsory, should be obliged to joiu tbe Provident Eund. 

36. And finally he agreed that Royal Engineer Officers should continue to 

Military pay proper of Eoyai Military pay proper of their ranks as 


Engineers unaltered. 


heretofore. 


'37. In another despatch No. 67 P. “W., dated October 30, 1884, the 

Secretary of State decided that no sufficient reason 
rewS'at Department existed foi’ increasing the normal strength of the 

Department from 888 to 1,000, but he agreed to the 
annual recruitment being increased from 23 to 30 for tbe next three years, viz : — 
From Indian Colleges ... .... 9 

Koyal Engineers ........ 6 

From Cooper’s Hill ....... 


15 


Total 


. 80 


Grading and pay of the Executive 
and Assistant Engineer classes, &c. 


38. On receipt of this despatch, two Resolutions, Nos. 1442 and 1443 G., 

dated December 13, 1884, were issued by the Gov- 
Steps taken to carry out tlio Sec- ernment of India in the Public Works Depart- 
rctary of State s ordera. yuent. The former dealt with the Engineer Estab- 

lishment, the latter with the Indian Engineering Colleges. 

39. In Resolution No. 1442 G., instructions conforming with the Secretary 

of State’s orders were issued, to take efiect from 
January 1, 1885, for (1) the regrading of the 
Executive and Assistant Engineer classes [vide para- 
graph 8), and (2) notifying the increased rates of pay which were to be allowed 
in certain cases {vide paragraph' 32), and tbe concessions which bad been made by 
tbe Secretary of State in respect of the’ pensions of certain classes of Engineers 
{vide paragraphs 29 and 34). The Resolution also contained orders that tbe 
numbers in tbe three higher grades of Executive Engineers and in the first grade 
of Assistant Engineers should be increased, so as to allow of the permanent promo- 
tion of a number of officers from tbe junior grades of those classes corresponding to 
tbe normal number of officers on furlough. This latter arrangement appears to 
have been in substitution, as respects tbe grades of the different classes, for the 
old system of temporary grade promotions in the place of officers on leave. It 
no'doubtsimplifiedthewcrkof the Public Works Secretariat in filling vacan- 
cies due to this cause ; hut we have been unable to ascertain that it has been 

2n 


voD. ir. 
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specifically sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Moreover, "in so far as the 
arrangement was intended as a substitute for the grant of acting grade promo- 
tion in the place of oflSeers on leave, it appears to us that it was in direct vio- 
lation of the principle laid down in section 36 (i) of the. Pay and Acting 
Allowance Code, that no oflficer may be appointed to officiate in a higher grade 
of his own class. This principle is espressly affirmed, as respects the Public 
Works Department, by section 24t (a) of the same Code, which runs — 

“ An officer of a class divided into grades cannot officiate in this class in a grade higher 
than that to which he is substantively appointed.” 

40. The intention of the rule that an officer shall not officiate in a higher 

Atandonment of the Rule against own class is that no additional allowances 

offidating promotion from grade to shall be given to officers whosc dutics have not been 

changed or made more responsible by offieiatin"* 
promotion. But by the plan adopted in the Public Works Department, addU 
tional allowances do, in effect, though not in name, accompany officiating’ pro- 
motion, which in no way alters the natm-e of officers’ duties or increases” their 
responsibmties, and the intention of the rule is thus defeated. An important 
object of the rules of the Acting Allowance Code is that by the payment to 
officiating incumbents of smaller aUowances than are granted to permanent in- 
cumbents, the finances may to some extent be relieved of the bm’den of the 
payment of leave aUowances. The right to the gain, which thus accrues to the 
State, is one that should not be abandoned in the Publie Works Department. 

41. Further effect was given to the above order in Resolution No. 1475-6., 
System of fixing the numbers in dated 20th December 1884, which fixed the number 

in each grade as under : — 

(a) The whole staff of Executive and Assistant Engineers was to be divided 
on the actual, and not on any sanctioned, number on each list • 

(5) In working out the proportion of officers in each grade, an addition of 
one might be made for any fraction greater than one-half- 

(c) The method of adjusting the number of Executive and Assistant En-i- 
neers in each grade was to be as follows : • ° 

Add to the first grade 20 per cent, of its own number and 20 per cent 
on the number of superior officers. ^ 

Add to the second and third grades of Executive Engineers resnec- 
tively, 20 per cent, on their own number. ’ ^ 

Deduct from the 4th grade of Executive Engineers the sum nf 
numbers added to the three higher grades ^ 

itc cit O' o™ 




3) 

33 

33 


3) 

33 

33 


33 

3) 


Assistant 


le 1 

ii 

iii 

iv 

• 

in-f-2-H'4 

12-f-24, 

• 13-F2’6 

. 15—8 

= 18 
= 14 
= 16 
= 7 

. i . 
ii & iii 

• 

• 25-f-3’l25-f 11-4 
. 25—15 

= 40 
= 10 
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4*3. In sucli an establisliment, under the orders of the Secretary of State 
, , •, j ,, tl^at the Executive Engineers should he eraded in 

tern piesciibed by the Secretary of tllG proportions Ol 83 9, 10 Slid 12, tllOl’G 'WOnld 

have been ten Executive Engineers of the first 
grade, twelve of the second, thirteen of the third, and fifteen of the fourth, as 
above shown. The actual numbers are thii-teen, fourteen, sixteen, and seven, 
us shown above, and the grading is in the proportions of 8, 8"6, 9"86, and 4"3. 
The effect of the difference, which we cannot ascertain from the papers before 
us to have received the sanction of the Secretary of State, is that, whereas 
under his orders 69 per cent, only of the Executive Engineers would 
he in the three higher grades, under the Resolution of the Government of India 
86 per cent, of them are in this position of superior advantage. Also while 60 
per cent, of the Assistant Engineers should, under the Secretary of State’s 
orders, he in. the first grade, under the Resolution 80 per cent, are in 
this grade. 

44. It should here he noted that, in addition to the above permanent ad- 
Officiating promotions also made ditional promotions, temporary promotions from 
fiom class to class. cluss to cluss are ulso made to fill all vacancies 


caused by absences on furlough, &c. 

45. The result of the orders summarised in paragraph 8, equalising the num- - 

, . ^ ^ her of Executive and Assistant Engineers, has been 

Undno nUTtiber of Executive En- -n -rv • 

gineers as ooinpaied with Divisions that there 31*6 now far more Executives than ElVl- 
or sepaiato Charges. sions, SO that many men enjoy the title and jiay of 

Executive Engineers, while they are really doing the work of Assistants, The 
number of Engineers employed in the Military Works Branch and on ordinary 
works in Bengal, tbe North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, and 
the number of Divisions under their administration, are shown below. Execu- 
tive Engineers employed in the Secretariat or in the Chief Engineer’s Office 
are excluded in each case : — 

Military Woiks . . 28 Executives . . 20 Divisions. 

Bengal . . . .41 Executives , . 29 Divisions. 

North-Western Pi evinces 

and Oudh . . .39 Executives . . 25 Divisions, 

Pun 3 ab . . . .44 Executives . . 29 Divisions. 

In seven instances we find that three Executive Engineers are employed in one 
Division, and in numerous cases that two Executive Engineers are so employed. 

It is evident that the employment of the additional Executive Engineers can 
in few cases he attributed to the importance of the work on which they are 
employed. This is a state of things which can hardly have been foreseen, and 
which should be corrected by checking promotion to the rank of Executive 
Engineer, unless there is a vacant Division or Charge to which the newly-promo- 
ted officer can he po'sted, 

46. Resolution No. 1443 G., above referred to, dealt with the appointment 

The appointment of students ^0 the Public Works Department of students of 
fiom the Indian Engineering Col- the Indian Civil Engineering Colleges. It was 

announced that nine appointments would be grant- 
ed annually in tbe following proportions : — 

Thomason College, Roorkee . . 4 and 5 alteinately. 

Seebpore . • • • ^ ^ 

Madias Civil Engineering College . 1 
Poona College of Science . . 2 

and also in supersession of former orders, that these appointments would be 

2h2 
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open to all persons -svlio vreve inlcuded in the statutory definition of the -word 
“ Native.” 

Notliing -was said about tlie pay of Native Engineers being two-tbirds of 
that allowed for Europeans, wbicli -was a fundamental item in tbe scheme 
proposed to and sanctioned by tbe Secretary of State. 

47. Tbe correspondence on tbe subject has, for tbe time at least, terminated 

. , , . . ,, p with tbe despatch No lOP. W., dated Eebruary 

Final despatch from the Gov- , ^ ^ 

ernmeiit of India to tbe Secretary 2, 1886, in "wbicb tlie Government ot India re- 

ported that tbe reorganisation of tbe Engineer 
Branch of tbe Department sanctioned by Lord Kimberley in Public Works 
despatch No. 71, dated 13th November 1884, had been put in force; and re- 
marked that, while the measure bad for tbe present given tbe desired result, 
and had met all present necessities, it must ere long lead to a block of promo- 
tion, so that in a fe-w years no officer "would have n reasonable expectation of 
becoming a first grade Executive Engineer much before be was fifty years of 
age. Tbe Government of India also pointed out that during tbe first three 
years tbe Secretary of State’s scheme -was more costly to tbe extent of about 
R2,30,000 per annum on an average than tbe scheme proposed by them. 

48. We have bad great difficulty in arri-ving at any idea of tbe establish- 

ment actually needed for tbe Public Works De- 
strength of estnhiish- partment, as we bave been unable to obtain any 
definite information on tbe subject. We think, 
however, that one of the fii'st things that has to be done, in tlie present financial 
difficulty, is for the Department to revise its wants, both as regards Provincial 
Establishments and tbe Railway Branch, and to see what reduction must be 
carried out now that tbe grants for Public Works will be so considerably 
restricted. 


49. Tbe actual establishment employed, as shown in tbe classified list made 
strength of siet December 1886. Tip to the 31st December 1885, is as follows : — 




Chief Eu- 
gineow. 

Superin- 

tending, 

Engineers. 

Executive 

Engineers. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Total. 

Military Works .... 


1 

6 

37 

35 

79 

Bailways ..... 


4 

12 

112 

116 - 

344 

Bengal ..... 


0 


60 

62 

131 

JNorth- Western Provinces and (Judh 


a 


64 

64 

135 ' 

Punjab ..... 


2 


58 

60 

125 - 

Local Administrations and Miscellaneous 


2 


62 

66 

135 

Madras ..... 


2 

6 

41 

40 

89 

Bombay ..... 


2 

4 

45 

46 

97 

Total 

• 

17 

50 

479 

4S9 

1,036 


60. Tbe approximate distribution of this establishment is shown in Ap- 
Increase of excess of strength. peiidix A to this Section. The total of tbe several 

statements does not quite agree with tbe number 
shown above. This is apparently due to officers, shown as lent to other pro- 
vinces, being entered twice in some cases. We are informed that it would 
be a work of great labor to bave tbe statements corrected, and that for all prac- 
tical purposes they may be assumed to be accurate. It wiR be seen (m’de para- 
graph 18) that, so far from any reduction ba-ving been made in tbe number of 
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tlie staff, in accordance Tritli tlie proposals of tlie Government of India and 
■with the orders of the Secretary of State, there was actually an increase of 
twenty-two during the course of the years 1884 and 1885. It is clear from the 
correspondence which we have summarised that it was intended to reduce the 
Establishment to 888, which was to be considered the normal sanctioned 
strength of the Department. Judging, however, from the Tables prepared in 
the Public Works Department, the establishment is not likely to he got down 
to even one thousand for the next eighteen years, so long as recrrdting is carried 
out at its present rate of thirty per annum. 

51. We have not been able as yet to obtain full information as to the 
Reduction in Piovmcial Estab- necessary future Strength of the Provincial Engineer 
lishuients. Establishments, and without further enquiry we 

are unable to form a valid estimate of the number of officers in excess on the 
several lists. But we may mention that, while we were on tom*, complaints were 
made to us in several provinces that the establishments were even tlien exces- 
sive, and that several Local Governments would he glad to be relieved of some 
of the officers on their lists. Much more so then will this he the case when they 
find the sums allotted to Public Works in the new contracts considerably cut 
down. Indeed, in certain cases 'we understand that the Local Governments only 
accept the contract figures on the condition that they will be allowed to hand 
over some of their Public Works staff to the Government of India ; and if that 
. Government is unable to employ them, it will he necessary to make a special 
addition to the contracts to meet the expense of their salaries. The follow- 
ing figures show how largely the cost of the Establishments chargeable to the 
Pro-rincial Civil Works grant have increased in the last five years and how much 
room there is for reduction : — 


The figures iii columns 2, 3, 4, 5 represent thousands of Rupees. 



Cost or EsTABusHiifcNX 

CZC4SeBABLB TO THE PbO* 
VIKCIAI, ClVJL A\0BK8 

Gbikt. 

Coat of Estab- 
lishracnt as- 
sumtd mCom- 
nuttco’a pro 
posals for ucw 
Contract, 

Assignment 
for work 
and repairs. 

O 

to 

•r=> O 

i'Bg 

CO 

Oh ‘ 

Percentage 

of 

4 on 6. 

In 1881-82 

In 1886-87. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Punjab ..... 

5,03. 

5,82. 

6,00. 

16,76. 

34-7 

35-8 

Nortb-Western Provinces . 

5,66. 

(a) 5,49. 

(rt)4,84. 

20,00. 

27-5 

24-2 

Central Provinces 

1,97. 

8,50. 

8,00. 

6,75. 

51-8 

44-4 

Bombay ..... 

8,13. 

8,00. 

8,50. 

17,50. 

45-7 

48-6 

Madras ..... 

7,06. 

8,24. 

6,50. 

10,07. 

81-8 

64-5 

Bengal ..... 

8,84. 

12,95. 

10,78. 

19,32. 

67-0 

5o'8 

Assam ..... 

2,9£. 

8,64, 

3,00. 

11,00. 

33*1 

27-3 

Burma ..... 

4,07. 

5,16. 

3,00. 

8,50. 

60-7 

35-3 

Total 

43,68. 

52,80. 

45,62. 

1,09,90. 

48-0 

41-5 


The figures of our proposed assignments reduce the establishment by 
R7,18,000, a sum W'hich, if the reduction were effected solely by diminishing 
the number of superior officers, (which will not be the case as the subordinate 
establishments should also be decreased,) probably represents the pay of about 
100 superior officers, and unless the provinces are relieved to this extent, the 
contracts will have to be modified. Even so the cost of establishments, as 
compared with the money they will have to spend, seems unnecessarily high ; 
and if it is possible to reduce the cost of establishment so as to amount to 23 

(fl) Excluding Thomason College Establishment. 
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per cent, on the outlay on "U'orks and repairs, a still further reduction of 20 lakhs 
of rupees per anmun could he effected. 

62. Under Eailways, the following officers, including some Superintending 
Siipcrnuous omeers employed oii Engineers, "were, at the time this table was prepared, 
Railway Burveys ; employed Oil surveys which must ci’c long be 


completed : — 

liailwn^.t ihc sttrvry of lo/iic/i ii likely sonv. to le cninple/rj. 


R.iinv.a- Srnvrvs. 



Nr.'ifriui: op orrirrn'^ I'r.! 

wut, NO lONonu to: nKtinnirr 
costPMrnoN' or snivrv, 

JVrinanent. 

VTCT't 
^ o?f 

n 

o 

V 

c 

c- 

.H ^ 

‘Tc 

Iw 

C/J 

Ui 

p 

"4 5 

S.i 

t-f r.. 

W 

a 

** . 

II 


3 . Madras State Railways . 

• « 


1 

7 

1 

n 

c 

ii, Jmiagarh R-ailway . 



» » • 

1 


mm 

. . * 

iii. BDnaros-Cuttack-Poorcc Railw.ay 



1 


■1 


1 

iv. Pilibln't-Soramnw Railway 




1 


mm 

• •• 

V. Akola-IIi33goli Railway' 



• » • 

1 

■ra 


( * • 

vi. Bengal- Assam Railway . 



. . . 

5 

4 

9 

4 

vii. Nagporc-Bcngal Railway 

• 


1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

viii. Siiid-Sagar Railway’ 



* • 

3 

o 

5 

• •• 

ix. Bolau Railway, Permanoni Line 



« • 

0 

4 

(1 

1 

X. Sind-Pisbin Railway Extension " 




3 

] 

4 

2 

H 

ToTAt, 

• 

3 

27 

IS 

4S 

18 


As there is not much probability of new Eailway Surveys of much mag- 
nitude being undertaken for some time, it may be assumed that the whole of 
these 66 officers will become supernumerary at no distant date. The construc- 
tion of such of these lines as arc commenced "within the next year or so can be 
carried out by the existing Railway staff. 

63. In addition to the above, it appears probable that a considerable 
and on Railways under construe- reduction Can bc further made ill tlic Railwav 
tion or just completed. Establishment, on account of the following Rail- 

ways, within, say, the next two years. 


Jiaihoays in Ike Engineering Establhkmenh of which coneiderahtc rcihicfioni arc likely 
ko he made within the next two years. ■ 



ENOINTEH KsTAUI.T.<;n3IEN'T N'OU 
EMrLOYKD. 

■ - - • 



Permanent, 



■ . 1 

Raiiwats. 

Superintending 

Kngineers. 

Executive Engi- 
neers. 

"& 1 
e 1 

W- 

•*3 

C o 

S ^ 

.a " 

ifj 

3 

o 

EH 

Tempo- 

rary. 

RcuAnKs. 

1 . — Narraingunj-Dacca- 
Mymensing , 


8 

1 

■ 


This lino is now completed, and a 

ii. — Cawnporc-Aebnera • . 

« • • 

2 

1 

3 

... 

reduction in establishment would 
appear possible at an c.irly date. 

This Railway is about to be leased 
to the Bombay, Baroda and 
Cenfr.al India Railw.ay Company. 
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Railways in the Engineering EslahlislimenU oftohich considerable redactions — (cOncld.) 



Engineer EsTAiii.i8nMENx now 

ElTPIiOXED. 



Permnnont* 




UAILWiXS. 

'5 2 

o 9 
"c ^ 
to 

S-K 

CG 

E-xecutivo Engi- 
neers. 

Assistant Engi* 
neors. 

*5 

Tempo- 

rary. 

RElIiKKS. 

iii. — Can npore- Jhuusi 

■ iv. — Lufcknow-Sitapur- 

1 


3 



This Railway is being constructed 
by Government for tlie Indian 
Midland Railway Company, and 
as soon as it is completed, prob- 
ably towards the end of 1887, the 
whole establishment will be free. 

Seraniow . , 


1 

3 

4 

1 

It seems probable that the construc- 
tion of this Railway will be 
stopped for want of funds, or will 
only be completed for a portion of 
its length. If so, the establish- 
ments should be capable of con- 
siderable reduction next year. 

V.— Ferozeporo Bridge . 


2 

3 

5 


This Railway will probably he com- 
pleted by the end of 1887-88, 
when the whole of the establish- 
ment will probably be available 
for transfer. 

vi. — Bilaspur-Etawah . 


2 

4. 

6 


The portion of this Railway already 
sanctioned, will be completed this 
year. After the end of the year 
probably one officer will suffice for 
maintenance. 

vii. — Bolan 

1 

4 

4 

9 

4 

Unless the permanent Bolan Rail- 
way is sanctioned, all these officers, 
save those needed for maintenance, 
should be available for other works 
at the end of 1886-87. 

viii. — Siud-Pishin . . 

1. 

9 


20- 

1 

Unless further extensions of this 
Railway are sanctioned, three- 
quarters of this establishment 
should be available for other duty 
at the end of 1886-87. 

Total 

2- 

25 

29 

56 

6 



64. We think, on the whole, that we shall not he far wrong in estimating 
Total reduction in Railway that, itnless railways are pnt in hand, which are not 

■ now contemplated, from eighty to a hundred, and 

probably more, of the Engineers now employed in the Railway Branch will not 
be needed at the end of 1887-88. ' 

65. Another establishment, the need of which must be considered as 
Surplus officers employed on Pron- temporary Only, is that employed on Erontier roads 

tier roads. ijl BelucMstan, VIZ. : — 

1 Superintending Engineer. 

4 Executive Engineers. 

6 Assistant Engineers. 

Eour Executive and eleven Assistant Engineers are also employed on Eron- 
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tier roads in the Punjab. - But fcir, if any, of these omccr.s n ill be needed after 


the nest two or three years. 

56 The Madras Government lias now apparently four or fivo ISsecuUve 
Sarpius'oiHccrs employed cn ir- Engineers and two or three Assistant Engineers 
ligation Projects, &c., in Madras. employed Oil survoys for irrigation projects and 
Tank restoration schemes. If our proposals as to the provineialisation of the 
Tank restoration scheme are accepted by tbc Sorcruments of India and 
of Madras, this work will continue, hut tlic survoys for irrigation project.s will 
probably bo stopped. "Wc do not, however, think it necessary to make .an esti- 
mate of the number of otTiccrs who ivill become supcrlluons on this account. 
But we observe that fourteen temporary Engineers arc now emjiloycd under 
the Madras Government, and tlicir services iniglit be dispensed with, their places 
being taken, if necessary, by officers of tbc permanent establishment. 

67. There will probably be a further saving, which may he roughly esti- 
mated at eight or ten officers, by the amalgama- 
wtr'S,T5:\Sl»; .Ste tionontelniilavy Worl:s .]ira.,cl. will, II,; orfi- 
ment. nnry establishments of tbc Department, if the re- 

commendations made in Section A of this chapter 
regarding the abolition of tbc hlilitary M^orks Branch arc carried out. 


68. There aro also a consklerahlc number of officers lent to Bailway Com- 
panies, Ijocal Bodies, the Foreign Dojiartmcnt, &c., 
otWDopartoLib. tho Bumhcr of whom amounts, wc aro informed, to 

about sixty. Wo arc not aware to what extent the 
Department is liable to bo called on to employ these officers if flieir present em- 
ployment ceases ; but as many as arc likely to return must be added to tlm 
list of superfluous oflicers, in excess of tbc obligatoiy strength ; and in any case 
the recruitment should not he conducted on the assumption that a supply is 
required to keep up this number. 


69. From the investigations we have made, it appears probable that at no 

distant date the number of officers noted below, now 
employed in the Public "Works Department, will be 
in excess of reqiiircmcnts : — 


Totftl fstininted reduction 
Btrongtli of E.'taUisliineiit. 


Para. 61. — About seventy-five officers by the reduction of Provincial Es- 
tablishments. 


Para. 64, — From eighty to one hundred officei's in the Eailway Branch. 

Para. 56. — The greater portion of the twenty-five officers now employed 
on Frontier roads. 


Para. 67.~From eight to ton officers by the amalgamation of the Military 
Works Branch with the ordinary Public Works Establishment. 

Para. 68.— Besides such number as may ho duo to the possible return of 
officers lent to Eailway Companies and other Departments. 

After making full allowance for the number who have been and will bo 
absorbed in Upper Burma, which may he roughly put at twenty-five, as the 
permanent strength when the pi'ovinee has settled down, wo arc not able to 
estirnate the number of officers who will at an early date he in excess of real 
requirements, at less than from one hundred and fifty to two hundred. But 
we wish distinctly to explain that wc insert these figures merely approximately 
and as a basis for further discussion, since wc have not as yet obtained the 
data for making a proper estimate, 
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60. The reorganisation of the Department was imdertaken in consequence 

of an agitation on the part of the European Civil 
sat^^oftbo^Uepattment* reorgani- Engineers employed in it, which was conducted in 

a manner likely, in our opinion, to have a had effect 
on discipline, and therefore deserving of the disapproval of Government. It 
srems to us to have violated the orders of Government on the suhieot of com- 
binations by its servants. Such an agitation would not have been permitted in 
any other Department and should not again be allowed. The object of the re- 
organisation was to improve the position of the officers of the Department gene- 
rally and in particular to remove the block of promotion, which had arisen from 
the excessive number of recruits obtained from Cooper’s Hill College in the earlier 
years of that institution. During the continuance of the discussion, which we 
have summarised, great attention was given to the grievances of the officers of 
the Department, but a careful consideration of the whole subject leads us to 
doubt whether the measures sanctioned were altogether suitable either in kind 
or in respect of the classes to which they were applied. They mostly consisted 
of increments of pay to the Executives of the third and the fourth grades and 
to the Assistant Engineers of ‘the first and second'grades,— noneof which classes 
of officers were at the time, so far as we understand the case, in particular need 
of special assistance,— and of the grant of greatly improved pe^ions to all officers 
of both classes ; and they were made perpetual in their application. 

61. The grievance of deferred promotion was not necessarily a permanent 

/ one. The remedies applied should therefore, in our 

•' Bemedies unnecessarily made per- opinion, have been temporary also, apd should have 

taken the form of such inducements as would have 
led to the retirement of a sufficient number of senior officers (chiefly first grade 
Executives) suitably to accelerate the promotion of the remaining jumors, sup- 
plemented possibly by the grant of special temporary allowances in individual 
cases of peculiar hardship. Eor this reason we doubt, mter alia, whether it 
was necessary to promise such large pensions for short service. Moreover, 
while justice may have required the redress of the grievances of officers, who 
entered the Department in the expectation, grounded, it may be said, on 
promises which had been made to them, of a particular rate of promotion, 
and' who had suffered by the block in promotion, we cannot see that there 
was any sufficient reason for improving the position of officers who entered the 
Department of their own accord after the block in promotion was declared. 
A°-ain, as it was clear that the advantages given to the officers of the Depart- 
ment by the reorganisation must become a considerable burden on the finances 
of the Empire, it appears to us that a distinct line should have been drawn 
. between the officers who joined the Department before a certain date, to whom 
alone the advantages should have been extended, and those who joined subse- 
quently to that date. The latter were in no respect sufferers by any action 
or ne-lect on the part of Government, They were not therefore in any way 
entitled to any new privileges and would have had no ground for complaint, 
if the footing on which they were placed had been determined solely on the 
value to the State of their services, apart from all sentimental considerations. 

62 While, therefore, the reorganisation has, in our opinion, been unduly 

favourable to the officers of the Department, pre- 
sent and future, it has in two ways prejudicially 
numterB, affected the- public interests. In the first place, 

the cost of the Departmental Establishments has been increased by a sum 


• TOL. ir. 
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Tvhicli in tlie course of a few years will amount to several lakhs of rupees an- 
nuallv and in the second, the contemplated set-off, which was to have been 
obtained by a reduction in the strength of the staff and by the employment of 
Natives on two-thirds salaries, has not been secured. Nor have this additional 
expenditure, and the apparent abandonment both of the proposed reduction in 
strcno-th and also of the scheme for the larger employment of Natives, had 
the effect of permanently placing the Departmental Establishments on a sound 
basis in respect of the equal flow of promotion. Prom the last despatch on 
the subject of the Government of India, it seems clear that the necessity of 
still further concessions is already contemplated. 

' 63. We proceed to state for the consideration of Government the measures 

which we recommend for adoption in view of the 
Eocomnicndations for the fnturc. unsatisfactory stato of affairs. 

64f. It is clear that the State has more permanent Cinl Engineers in its 
service than it needs, or, so far as can be seen, is likely to need for a consider- 
able time. We also have no doubt that if more officers arc needed at any 
future date, an almost unlimited number of Civil Engineers, of such experi- 
ence as may ho deemed necessary, can be obtained on short notice, under cn- 
Temporory Enginccra to bo dis- gagcmcnts for limited tcrms. Dndcr these circum- 
obnvgcd. stances it appears to us that all temporary Engi- 

neers now in employ should bo discharged as soon as the periods of their en- 
gagements terminate, the works on which they arc now employed being post- 
poned until permanent Engineers are available to supervise their execution. 
In a few cases it may ho thought that the loss by the temporary stoppage of 
the works will be greater than the gain by the discharge of the temporary 
Engineers. Such cases might be treated exceptionally, or might possibly be 
provided for by the transfer of some of the many permanent officers, who are 
employed on works of minor importance, to the postponement of which there 
is no objection on the score of economy. There appear to bo about forty tem- 
porary Engineers in the service of Government. Assuming them to be paid 
on the average at the low rate of 11400 jjer mensem, the immediate saving 
to be effected by their discharge would amount to nearly two lakhs of ruiices 
per annum. 


65. The next step, which we recommend, is that the rate, at which the sor- 
Eato of future recruitment to bo ricc is now being reci’uited, shall at once be re- 
_ duced. It appears to us that as soon as the excess 
of the Engineer Establishment became known, stejis should immediately have 
been taken to stop the supply of further recruits from Cooper’s HiU, and to 
restrict the su 2 oply obtained from the Indian Colleges to a minimum, until the 
Establishment of the Department was reduced to limits more in accord with 
actual requirements. The longer this essential measm’o is postponed, the 
greater will be the ultimate difficulties with which the Government udll have 
to contend. 


66. The annual.recruitment of the Department was fixed in 1884 for three 
years at 30, viz . : — 


Present r.ite of recruitment does 
not allow for the employment of 
tbe full number of Eoynl Engineers 
for which India has to p.ay. 


Royal Englneors 
CoopePs Hill 
Iiidina Colleges . 


. 6 
. 15 

. 9 


In fixing these numbers,, sufficient attention, does not appear to have been 
given to the fact that India has to pay for a certain number of Eoyal Engineer 
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0£B.cers, ■wlietlier tliey are employed in, India or not, unless employment can be 
found for them elsewbere. We have made enquiries as to the number of Hoyal 
Engineer Officers for whose cost India is liable, but have not yet procured the 
necessary information. We find, however, that India was charged in the years 
1880-81 and 1881-82 with £5,000 and £6,000 respectively for surplus Royal 
Bngmeer Officers not employed in India. It will always be necessary to main- 
tain a considerable Establishment of Royal Engineers in India for Military 
requirements. The present Indian Establishment of Royal Engineer Officers 
appears by mo means too large for possible requirements. Such of them as 
are not needed for purely military duty in time of peace can best be employed 
in the Public Works Department, and should, in our opinion, have the first 
claim for employment in that Department in preference -to all others. Both on 
^ priori grounds and from our personal knowledge of Engineer Officers of all 
grades and classes, we are distinctly of opinion that Royal Engineer Officers 
make as good Public Works Officers as the recruits obtained from either 
Cooper’s Hill or from the Indian Colleges ; and as a certain number of Royal 
Engineer Officers must be paid for by India, wbetber employed in that country 
or not, we are strongly of opinion that, in fixing the number of recruits to be 
added to the Department each year, full allowance should be made for all Royal 
Engineer Officers chargeable to India before any other officers are appointed. 

67. As respects recruitment from Cooper’s Hill, we have reason to fear 

that the Secretary of State is already in a measure 

pledged to give a certain number of appointments 
Hill. Tfao abolition of that iastitu- to Civil Engineer students from Cooper’s Hill, but 
tion advised. sfci'ongly of opinion that the number of ap- 

pointments so given should be reduced as much as possible. We are further of 
opinion that no further promises should be made regarding the appointment of 
candidates from Cooper’s Hill. Indeed, we would go further, and would recom- 
mend the reconsideration by Government of the question of its continued connec- 
tion, at least at any expense to the revenues of India, with that institution. It 
appears to us to be unnecessary in view to the securing of an adequate supply of 
competent Civil Engineers for the service of Government ; and therefore to he un- 
justifiable. It will he seen fi’om Appendix B to this Section that Cooper’s 
pill College cost India over £250,000 up to the end of 3884i-85. The loss 
to Government on this account has in most years exceeded £10,000. It appears 
to us more than doubtful whether an adequate return has been, or will he, ob- 
tained for this heavy expenditure. Civil Engineers generally pay, and pay high, 
for their education ; and we fail', to see why the Government of India, alone among 
the employers on a large scale of professional labour of this class, should charge 
itself with the education of the gentlemen whom it intends to take into its service. 

68. If, however, after the financial connection of the Government of 

n V.- 1 • , P TT,!! India with the College has ceased, it is continued as 

Conditions on wliich Cooper 8 Hill ^ ^ xi j £ 

En^ineeis miglifc be engaged I«eie- jiH ludcpBIldCIlt lUstltllulOll XOr t»n6 GCtHCtUilOn. 01 

candidates for the Civil Engineering profession, 
such gentlemen as have passed out therefrom with credit, and as have subse- 
quently given satisfaction to the Civil Engineer under whom they may Jiave 
undergone a practical training, might have the option, in the order of their 
merit, of taking service under Government, in India, should theix' services be 
needed, under such conditions and for such periods as Government may here- 
after from time to time prescribe. We consider that no pledges as regards ap- 
pointments should he made in advance, and that the seiwice of all such officers 

'■ 2 I 2 
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as are employed should he probationary for a sufficient period to test their fit- 
Tess for permanent service under Government, in India. They should of course 
he ohli-ed to subscribe to the Civil Engineer Provident Pund. The State should 
certainly not pay the fees of such gentlemen while undergoing their practical 

training. 

69. The question of recruitment from the Indian Colleges should in our 

opinion he reconsidered. So far as wo can judge 
Eeoruitmont from the Indian .^he requirements of the Department in the ivay of 

recruits were placed too high, when it was decided 
to offer nine appointments each year to students in those institutions in addition 
to those obtained from other sources. As it is clearly desirable that a know- 
led^e of engineering should he fostered in India as much as possible, we are of 
opiffion that students of the Indian Colleges should bo allowed a fair number 
of appointments in the Department, and that them claims should be first consi- 
dered after all Royal Engineer Officers likely to be available have been provided 
for. We are not, however, in favor of the present system of promising a fixed 
annual number of appointments without limit of time, as for some years to come 
it will be impossible to say how many recruits will be needed as the fixed annual 
supply of the future. Wo think, therefore, that in future no engagements should 
be made in advance for periods extending beyond the actual length of the course 
of instruction in each college, and that all engagements already made as to the 
number of such appointments should as far as possible be qualified and be 
made provisional on the services of additional officers being needed. 

70. In submitting these recommendations, we have not forgotten the view 

taken by the Government of India as to the insuffi- 
p%ed Sanctioned establishment of 888 offi- 

cers. Should their apprehensions be reab'sed, we con- 
sider that they will be able without difficulty to recruit as found necessary from 
Cooper’s Hill, if that institution is kept open, or by the engagement of Engi- 
neers in the open market, on terms similar to those offered by private employers 
and with equally satisfactory results in respect to character and competence. 
The services of aU such officers should, in our opinion, be temporary and non- 
pensionable. No doubt Government would always beglad to renew the engage- 
ments of such officers as had given satisfaction. 


71. We have already pointed out that, whatever the advisability of the 

grant of enhanced emoluments to officers already 
oo^idfred! in the employ of Government, on the ground of 

the non-fulfilment of just expectations, there was 
. no necessity whatever to offer improved terms of service to new recruits. The 
new scales of salaries and pensions appear to us to provide remuneration in 
excess of the amounts for which Government could engage competent men out- 
side the Department. The promises' which have been impliedly made to existing 
incumbents must, no doubt, be as carefully kept as if they were actual contracts. 
But we think that the old scale of salaries should at once be reverted to in 
the case of the comparatively few European Civil Engineers whom, if om* 
recommendations are accepted, it will in future be necessary to engage. 

72. The case of reeraits admitted into the service from the Indian Colleges 

p f vr X. • separate consideration. The Secretary of State 

lay or Wative Civil EnffinGGrs toi i •j^ 

be attwo-thiids scale. as abovc pomted out paragraph 15), de- 

cided that they shall draw only two-thirds of the 
salaries granted to Civil Engineers recruited in England. This has been the 




settled and declared policy of the Government of India for several years past 
Thus in paragraph 25 of their despatcli No! 60 P. W., dated 16th Peeemher 
1881, they wrote :~ 


«We ave quite prepared to admit Natives into tLe Engineer Establishment, as it is now 
proposed to lie constituted, on two-fcliirds o£ the salaries drawn by those appointed in England, 
and to afford every encouragement to their entering. The matter is receiving our careful con- 
sideration, and we shall shortly address your Lordship regarding it." 

And in paragraph 33 of their despatch of April 21, 1884*, we find the foUow- 
ing:— 


“The above figures, however, take no account o£ the intended conversion of one-third of 
the establishment into Statutory Natives drawing only two-thirds pay. The change can of 
course only come gradually into full effect, as the recruitment introduces Natives from year 
to year, but it will bring about a large saving . . , , both intermediately and ultimately,” 

The proposal was fully approved by the Secretary of State, We do not 
know why no steps have as yefc been taken in the Public Works Department to 
carry it into effect. 


73. The steps taken by tbe Public Works Department to satisfy the claims 

All Engineers enlisted in the conn- 'bi'ought forward by tbe European Civil Engineers 
ti 7 should at once be brought on the have already led to a heavy additional charge on 
tuo-thir sscae. State, and to the Engineers in general being 

paid considerably more, so far as we can judge, than necessary. The services 
of Statutory Native Engineers are not so valuable as those of the imported 
Civil Engineers ; and we would strongly urge that orders should be at once 
issued granting the former only two-thirds of the pay given to Civil Engineers 
obtained from England, at tbe rates in force prior to the reorganisation scheme 
coming into effect. The officers recruited from this source might, in our opi- 
nion, with advantage be borne on a separate list for promotion. This list should 
he so framed that in course of time the Executive and Assistant Engineers 
therein should bear a ratio to each other somewhat similar to that which was 
in force prior to the improvement lately made in the Departmental promotion. 
It is not possible for \is on the data available to formulate such a scheme, as it 
will doubtless take time and trouble to work it out. There can he no doubt 
that the carrying out of this scheme would in time afford sensible relief to the 
finances, especially if it were at the same time aiTanged that Statutory Native 
Engineers should in future he brought under the same pension rules as other 
uncovenanted servants of Government. We can see no reason why better or 
worse terms should he granted them than to their friends and relatives in other 
branches of the public service. It would of course he necessary, in carrying out 
the measures here recommended, to respect vested interests and to make such 
exceptions as might he needed to prevent officers from being injured by the 
application of the two-thirds rule to their salaries on their first promotion to 
the superior ranks. 


74. A considerable part of the recent addition to the charges on the State 


The proportion between the num- 
ber of the Executive and Assistant 
Engineer classes to he readjusted. 


on account of the Public Works Establishments is 
due to the equalisation in the numbers of officers 
in the Executive and Assistant Engineer classes. 


The oldestahb'shed ratio between the numbers of these classes was three to four. 
The proportion between them should be based, we tbink, on the general prin- 
ciple that one Executive Engineer, with one or more Assistants as necessary, 
should he allowed for each Public Works Division. The entertainment of equal 
numbers of officers of each class is altogether inconsistent with that principle. 
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tlie necessaiy result of -wliicli is that the Assistant Engineer class must he more 
numerous than the -Executive. Both in order to reduce the expenditure on the 
establishments, and because it seems to us verji inadvisable that, except under 
special circumstances, more Executive Engineers than one should be employed 
in a single Public Works Division, we strongly recommend that steps be taken 
to revert to the old ratio between the numbers of the Executive and Assistant 
classes, or to as near an approximation thereto as the experience of the future 
may show to be advisable. This may not be possible for some time owing to 
the block that is likely to occur in promotion. But after the lapse of a few 
years some steps might be taken in this direction by absorbing, say, every second 
or third promotion to Executive from Assistant Engineer. In the meantime, 
and so long as the number of Executives borne on any list is in excess of the 
number of Executive charges, no temporary promotions should be made to the 
Executive from the Assistant class to £01 vacancies due to absence on leave. 

76. How the surplus oflOcers, whom the State is likely to have on its hands 

at no distant date, should be dealt with, is a veiy 
The disposal of sorplns offlcois. gerious question and should be carefully considered. 

A large number will be absorbed in Upper Burma, and the dismissal of tem- 
porary ofdcers, when the period for which they were engaged has expired, will 
give further relief. If this is not sufidcient, we see no reason why the plan 
should not at once be brought into force, which has already been approved by 
the Secretary of State for the reduction of the numbers of the officers {vide 
paragraph 11), namely, that officers who have not attained the rank of third 
grade Superintending Engineer at the age of fifty shall be compulsorily retired 
on the pensions to which they may be entitled. Possibly, also, it may be 
necessary to go further in the same direction, as the Government of India pro- 
posed, and to apply a similar compulsory rule of retirement to officers who 
have failed to obtain promotion within certain ages to the higher grades of the 
Executive Engineer class. It is so probable, in fact, that it vHl be so, that 
we recommend that the Secretary of State be at once asked to reconsider his 
former refusal to extend the rule to Executive Engineers of the lower grades, 
so that, when the necessity arises, there may be no hesitation or delay in meet- 
ing it. A further mode of relieving the pressure on the finances, though only 
a temporary one, would be to give furlough to officers on a liberal scale inde- 
pendently of the restrictions laid down in the Eurlough Code. If these different 
measures fail to effect the desired object, then as a last resource we suggest the 
adoption of the remedy once before employed in 1879, namely, that Government 
should exercise its undoubted power of dispensing, on the grant of the gratuity 
or pension provided for by the Rules, with the services of as many officers as 
may be necessary, the selection being kept in its own hands. 

76. The difficulties, which have arisen in relation to the Public "Works 
The power of Gorcrniiient to ter- Establishments, appear to US to proceed in no small 
minate the service of officer to ha degree from the idea, which has been allowed to 

more clearly laid ao^vn. ji j. ' rr» • -i 

grow up, that an officer, once appointed, is of right 
entitled to complete his service for full pension, whether his services are still 
needed or not, and, so long as he does not so far misconduct himself as to 
merit dismissal, without the smallest regard to his continued efficiency. This 
pernicious idea pervades and weakens every department of the public service. 
It is thoroughly fatal to vigorous and efficient administration. The Civil Pen- 
sion Code recognises no such claim to an indefinite tenure of sendee. On the 
contrary, it affirms the right of Government to dispense at any time with the 
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services of surplus officers, on three months’ notice and on grant of the pre- 
scribed pension or gratuity. But this right is so seldom exercised — Govern- 
ments are in all countries sa conservative of vested interests and so prone to 
Ijrefer them to the interests of the exchequer — that every reduction of estab- 
lishments is looked on as a hard and almost as an unjust measure, and that 
it is in practice Tvell nigh impossible for the head of a department to obtain 
permission to discharge an officer, merely because, while Ms hodUy health is 
stiU good, he' is from whatever cause inefficient. 

77. On general grounds, therefore, which apply to the whole public ser- 

„ , , r j - "^ice and are in no way peculiar to the Public Works 

Officers ivlio Imvo failed to ijivo ■ ^ ^ i . n /r -Tn • 

satisfaction should not ho retained -Department, Avc I’ecommend that all vjivil Engineers, 
in the service. European or Native, he made clearly to understand 

that Government intends in future to exercise its undoubted right of dispensing 
on the above terms with the services of any officer, who may not be needed or 
who has failed to render satisfaction, even though no specific fault is alleged 
against him. In all Deiiartments, indeed, this should be the rule. The Eamine 

Commissioners long ago pointed out(a)how essential 
'• efficiency of the administration was its ap- 

plication to the Covenanted Civil Service, and no 
one, who has experience in such matters, can doubt that their conclusion is of 
general applicability, It would be a hard rale, perhaps, but not an unjust one. 
The injustice lies in requiring the tax-payers of India to continue to pay officers, 
who Tender them no adequate equivalent in faitMul and efficient service. It 
would he necessary, however, to safe-guard such a rule by providing that it 
should not he possible for an officer to be condemned for inefficiency at the 
caprice of an individual, but that a suitable tribunal should be created for the 
purpose in such a manner that its decision should be felt by the service to be 
just and impartial. 

78. We have already referred to the present system, by which officiating 

grade promotion is in eflPect given in the place of 
Abolition of tho Bystem of grade gfllcers absent on furlough, &c., and we recommend 

promotions now in lorce. , o ' ^ 

its abolition. If this recommendation is accepted, 
the instructions issued in 18Sdi (wide paragraphs 39 to 43) for the calculation of 
the numbers of officers to be borne in the higher grades of the Executive and 
Assistant Engineer classes will need to be cancelled; and the numbers in the 
higher grades of those classes will have to be reduced to the proportions approved 
by the Secretary of State. To prevent hardship to individuals, as far as pos- ' 
sible consistently with a due regard to the interests of the tax-payer, this re- 
duction might perhaps he made gradually, by the absorption, say, of one grade 
promotion for eveiy turn vacancies. 

79. The Secretary of State has so recently decided that net military pay is 

still to be drawn by Eoyal Engineer officers that we 
ployed Fn tbo° D™*Siif'“” l^^ve not thought it necessary to consider the ques- 
tion. It has, however, been brought to our notice 
while investigating this matter that there are two scales of pay in force in the 
Eepartment for Military officers, the one based on the consolidated pay of the 
departmental grade and on the net military pay proper of _ the army rank, and 
the other consisting of regimental pay and staff pay ; and that it is optional 
with, officers to select which scale they please. We consider that this option 
should he withdrawn, and that all officers in future entering the Department 
should be paid in accordance with the former scale only. 
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CONCIiTTSION. 

80. To sum up,*we recommend — 

Summary o£ recommendations, 

I. That the services of all temporary Engineers he dispensed with on the 

termination of their engagements ; 

II. That a careful calculation be at once made of the numerical require- ^ 

ments of the departmental establishments employed under each 
Local Government and Administration and in the Railway and other 
Branches, and of the surplus to he allowed for vacancies caused by 
the absence of officers on fmdough, &c.; 

III. That if, as we believe will be the case (see para. 59), it is then found, 

that the existing stafiE will at no distant date he from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred in excess of requirements, steps he taken 
to reduce the establishment, first, by the compulsory retirement 
of officers of the Executive Engineer class, who have failed to attain 
to the rank of Superintending Engineer, or even to the higher 
grades of their own class, within certain specified limits of age ; 
secondly, by granting furloughs without stint ; thirdly, if the other 
measmes fail to produce the full reduction required, by also requir- 
ing the requisite number of officers, to he seleeted by Government 
from among those members of the establishment, who have failed 
after a fair trial to render satisfaction to their superiors, to retire at 
once on the gratuities or pensions to which they may be entitled 
under the rules ; 

. IV. That, vmtil the strength of the Department is reduced to the sanctioned 
strength of 888 or such strength as may hereafter be determined 
under Recommendation II, the annual recruitment be restricted to 
the number necessary to provide for the following objects only : — 

(а) the employment in India of aU the Royal Engineers for which Indian 

revenues have to pay ; 

(б) the employment of so many only of the students at Cooper’s Hill 

College as have already received direct or indirect promises of em- 
ployment in India ; and 

(c) the enlistment of so many Statutory Natives educated at the Indian 
Engineering Colleges as it may be necessary to engage in order to 
afEord an adequate stimulus to the efficiency of the technical educa- 
tion given at those Colleges ; 

V. That the connection of the Indian Government with Cooper’s Hill 
College be terminated as soon as possible, and that the property be 
disposed of, so that the loss, which the institution has caused to the 
State, may to some extent be recouped ; 

VI. That if Cooper’s Hill College be maintained as an independent institution 
after the connection therewith of Government has ceased and after 
the strength of the Department has been reduced as proposed, no 
promise of employment in India be in future held out to its students; 
it being in the power of Government to offer employment to such of 
the most successfffi of them as it may from time to time require to 
fill vacancies existing after the ftxU available supply of Royal Engi- 
neers and of qualified Statutory Natives has been provided for; 
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VII. Tliat all such future appointments of students from Cooper’s Hill 
College be in the first instance probationary for a sufficient period 
to test theii’ fitness for permanent service under Government, in 
India ; 

/ 

VIII. That if Cooper’s Hill College be not maintained as an independent 
institution for the education of Civil Engineers after the connection 
therewith of Government has ceased, or if at any time additions to 
the fixed establishment, determined as above proposed, are found to 
be requisite, vacancies shall be filled by the engagement of temporary 
Engineers in the open market under contract for such limited terms 
of service as may at the time be seen to be necessary ; 

IX. That the pay of all officers in future joining the service be reduced to 
the old scale ; 

X. That the Statutory Natives now employed, and in future to be enlisted 
in the Department, be joaid at two-thirds of the rates prescribed for 
European Civil Engineers of equivalent rank (vested interests being 
of course resjiected), and be borne on a separate list so framed that 
in due time the Executive and Assistant Engineers therein shall be 
in the proportion to one another of three to four, or thereabouts ; 

XI. That (subject to the above proviso as to vested interests) the pensions 
of Statutory Native Engineers be in future, as at present, regulated 
by the ordinary provisions of the Civil Pension Code ; 

XII. That the former proportion between the numbers of officers in the 
Executive and Assistant Engineer classes be reverted to ; 

XIII. That, to effect the reduction last recommended with as little hard- 

ship as possible to individuals, every second or third promotion to 
the Executive from the Assistant class be absorbed ; 

XIV. That, so long as the number of Executive Engineers borne on any 

list shall exceed the number of executive cliarges, no temporary 
promotions shall be made to the Executive from the Assistant class 
to fin vacancies due to absence on leave ; 

XV. That the power of Government to dispense with the serWees of officers, 
on reasonable notice given and on the grant of the pensions or gra- 
tuities provided for by the Rules, be specially impressed on officers 
joining the Department, and bo freely acted on when reductions are 
necessary and when officers are found to be no longer efficient •, 

XVI. That the Rules in force in other Departments with respect to grade 
promotions be introduced into the Public Works Department in 
lieu of the present system of the virtual grant of officiating grade 
jn-omotion to fill vacancies caused by absences on furlough, &c., and 
that the numbers of officers in the higher grades of the Executive 
and Assistant Engineer classes be reduced to the proportions sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State by the absorption of every alternate 
grade promotion ; and 

XVII. That the option now allowed to Militaiy officers employed in the 
Department of draw'ing staff pay in addition to the pay of their 
respective ranks be withdrawn from Military officers in future 
entering it, wffio shall receive departmental pay only with the 
addition of military pay proper. 

T/ie nil Ocloler, 1886. 

UK 
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APPENDIX A. 

Military Works Establishment, 1st January, 1886. 



Cliiof tendiuc" I'Xecutivo AhPistant 
EngiDcets. Enging^rs. Engineers. 



Inspector GeneraPs Office 
Presidency and Oudh Command 

1. Fort William Division 

2. Barrackpore „ 

3. Darjeeling „ 

4. Allahabad „ 

5. Luoknow ,, 

6. Saugor „ . 

Meerut Command 

7. Meerut Division 

8. Agra „ 

9. Bareilly „ . . 

10. Morar „ 

Lahore and Sirhind Command 

11. XJmballa Division 

12. Lahore „ 

13. Mooltan „ 

14. Ferozepore „ 

Batoaljjindi Command , 

15. Rawalpindi Division 

16. Sialkot „ 

17. Peshawar „ . 


Total 


BelucMstan Secretariat 

18. Quetta Division 

19. Sibi „ 

20. BolanRoad ,, 


Total Beluchistan 


Total on duty 


Supernumerary 
Field Service . 
Furlough 


GRAED TOTAL 
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Appendix A — contd. 

'Bengal Estahlinhment, 1st January, 18S6. 


Dirisious. 

Chief 

EnginccM. 

Superin- 

tending 

Engineers. 

Executive 

Engineers. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Eemabes. 

Seouetaiiiat 


2 


4 

2 

. 

1. Superintendent of Works, Calcutta 

... 


2 

... 


2. 1st Calcutta Division . 


... 


1 

... 


3. Akra „ 




1 

1 


4. 2nd Calcutta „ 


... 


. 1 

... 


5. 3rd yi • • 




... 



6. Calcutta Workshop Division 




1 

... 


Central Circle . 



1 

... 

... 


7. Burdwau Division 




1 

... 


8. Jessore „ 




... 

2 


9. Chittagong „ 


... 



1 


Eastern Circle . 


... 

1 


... 


10. Dacca Division 


... 



2 


11. Daijeeling „ 




HI 

1 


12. Rajshahye „ 





2 


13. Julpaeeguri „ 


... 



1 


Western Circle . 





.. 


li, Patna Division . 


... 



1 


15. Bhagalpur Division . 



... 

1 

2 


16. Hazareebagh „ 



... 

1 

1 


luniGATION — 







Orissa Circle 


... 

1 

1 



17. Iklahanuddy Division . 


... 

... 

2 

3 


18. Pooree „ 


... 

... 

1 

1 


19. Brahmineo-Byturnee Division 


... 

... 

1 

3 


20. Aquapada-Jajpore 


... 


1 

1 


South Western Circle . 


... 

1 

. . . 

1 


21. Coss 3 'e Division 


... 

... 

1 

3 


22. Northern Drainage and Embank- 

... 

... 


... 


ment. 







23. Nuddea River Embankment 


. . . 

... 


... 


24. Circular and Eastern Canal . 



... 




25. Balasore Division 


. . . 

... 


2 


Sone Circle 


. . 

■ 1 


1 


26. Arrah Division . 



... 


4 


27. Buxar >, • • • 


... 

... 


3 


28. Eastern Sone Division 


... 

... 


2 


29. Sienduck „ 

• 

••• 

... 

1 

1 


Total on duty 

• 

2 

6 

37 

. 41 


Supernumerary 



1 

8 

1 


Furlough .... 


... 

3 

6 

5 


Deputation in Beluchistan 


... 

... 

4 

8 


„ Railway Branch . 


... 


2 

3 


Practical training in England . 


... 

... 

. . . 

1 


GRAND TOTAL 


2 

10 

57 

59 

128 
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Appendix A — contd. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh Establishment^ 1st January, 1886. 


Ditisiokb. 

Chief 

Engineers. 

Superin- 

tending 

Engineers. 

EiieoutiTe 

Engineers. 

-i-ssistant 

Engineers. 

Remabks. 

■ SeCEETAMAT . . • ■ . 

2 


2 



First Circle . . • • 

• •• 

... 

1 

... 


1. Agra Division .... 


• •• 

3 

2 


2. Meerut Division 

... 

... 

2 

2 


8. Jhansi Division 


. . . 

1 



Second Circle .... 


1 

... 



4. Lucknow Division . . , 



1 

1 


5. Rohilkhand Division . 


. •• 


2 


G. Ranibagh and Ranikliet Division . 

... 

... 

1 

8 


Third Circle .... 


1 

... 



7. Alkhabad Division . 

... 

... 


1 


8. Benares „ ... 


... 


2 


9. Fyzabad „ ... 


♦ » » 




Roorkee Workshops 

... 

... 

.1 



IllRIGATION — 






First Circle .... 

... 

1 




10. Ganges Canal, Northern Division . 

... 


1 

2 


11. „ „ Meerut „ 

. . 

. » « 

1 



12, „ „ Anupslialir „ 


**. 

2 



13, „ „ Bulandsliahr „ 

... 


1 



Jl. ■ „ Aligarh „ 

... 

• » • 

S 

• 1 


Second Circle , . , 


1 


1 


1.5. Lower Ganges Canal, Cawnpore 


» • • 

' 2 

1 


Division. 





16. Lower Ganges Canal, Etawab 

... 

... 

1 

3 


Division. 






17. Lower Ganges Canal, Naroia 



1 

2 


Division. 






is. Lower Ganges Canal, Nadrai 

... 


2 

5 


Aqueduct Division. 






19. Lower Ganges Canal, Mainpuri 

... 

... 


. 1 


Division. 






20. Lower Ganges Canal, Bliognipur 
Division. 

Third Circle .... 

» 

1 

H 

2 


21. Agra Canal .... 



1 

•2 


22. Eastern Jumna Canal 



1 

. 2 


23. Dun Can.als .... 



1 


' 

24. Rchilkband Canals . . 

... 


1 

1 


25. Betwa Canal .... 

... 


1 

2 


Total on duty 

2- 

5 

41 

41 


Furlough ..... 



7 

a 


Loo.al work .... 



8 

12 


Deputation .... 

... 

... 

10 

• 10 


GRAND TOTAL 

2 

5 

66 

06 

139' 
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Public Works Department. 


Seotion B.— Public Works Establishment, 

Appendix A — contd. 


’Punjab PstablisJiment, 1st January , 1888. 


Dmsioirs. 

Chief 

Engineers. 

Superin- 

tending 

Engineers. 

Executive 

Engineers. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Uemaeks. 

Secretaeiat .... 

2 


2 



First Circle .... 


1 

4 4 . 

1 


]. Lahore Division 


444 

2 

2 


2. Bawalpindi « • • • 

.•A 

.4. 

2 

4 


3. Dersijat » • • - 




8 


4. Peshawar „ . , , 




2 


Temporary Frontier Road Division 




44. 


5. Kohat Division 

• •• 



6 


6. Bannu - „ . 

• 4. 



3 


7. Bannu Bridge Division 

.44 



2 


8. Dera Ghazi Khan-Pishin Road 

444 



2 


Division. 






Second Circle .... 

••• 

1 

444 

1 


9. Simla Division 

44. 


2 

2 


10. Umh.alla „ ... 

4«« 

.4. 

2 

3 


11. Jullundur „ ... 

444 

444 

2 

1 


12. Amritsar ,, ... 

4«* 

4 4 4 


1 


13. Amritsar and Pathankot Eailway 

4 4 4 

.4. 




Division. 






14. Kalka-Simla Railway Survey 

... 

4 4* 

■ 

1 


Irrigation — 






Bari Doal Circle 


1 

... 

1 


15. 1st Division, Bari Doab Canal , 

444 

4 4 4 

3 

1 


16. 2nd ,, „ „ ,, , 

4.4 

444 

2 

2 


17, Swixt River Canal 

444 

4.4 

1 

3 


18. Clieuah Road Division 

... 

4 4 4 

2 

1 


Derajat Circle .... 

44 4 

1 

• 44 

• 4 4 


19. Lower Sutlei and Chenab Division 

4 4. 

44, 

3 

4 4 4 


20. Dera Ghazi Khan Division . 

444 

.44 

2 

2 


21. Muzaffargnrh Canal . 

4.4 

444 

1 

4 4 4 


22. Sidlinai Canal .... 

4 4 4 

.44 

1 

. • 4 


Sirliind Canal Circle . 

444 

1 

444 

4 4 4 


23. Srd Division, Sirhind Canal 

.4, 

• • 4 

3 

8 


2.4<. 4tll JJ yj 

4 4 4 



3 


. Canal Agent for Native States 

4 4. 

1 


. 4 4 


25, 5th Division, Sirhind Canal 


4 4 4 


5 


26, Upper Sutlej Division 

4 4 4 

444 

1 

2 


IFestern Jimna Canal Circle 

444 

1 

1 « 4 

4 4 4 


27. Karnal Division, Western Jumna 
Canal. 

... 


■1 

2 


28, Hansi Division .... 

444 

... 


3 


29, Delhi ,,.... 

... 

444 

2 

3 


Total on duty 

2 

7 

46 

65 


On Furlough . . . . • . 



11 

1 


Temporarily lent to Railw.ays and 

' 4.4 

.44 

3 

8 


other Provinces. 






On deputation . . . . 

... 

... 

2 

4 44 


GRAND TOTAL 

2 

7 

62 

69 

140 
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BEPOllT OP THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 1886. 


[Yol. II. 


Public Works Department- 


Sootion B.— Public "WorlcB Establishment. 

ArPBh’Bix A—coiltd. 

Local Achnumh'ations, 1st Jannnty, 1886. 


c 








a 

Divisions. 


Chief 

Snperin* 

tciuiinf; 

Eveentivo 

Assistant 

llEJIAnK!. 

*i 


Engineers. 

Engineers. 

Engineers. 

Engineers. 

1 








< 








w 

W / 

o / 

SrCEETAUIAT . 


1 


■ 



s 1 

Kanban Division 



... 


• • * 


q 1 

Eastern „ 


... 



J 



Jubbulpore „ 


... 

... 

1 

1 


H 

Hosbangabad Division 

Saugor „ 

Nagpore „ 


• •• 


1 

1 

1 

"l 

2 


a 









Total 

• 

1 

... 

7 

5 

13 


Secuetauiat . 


1 





/ 

Fini Circle 



1 

... 

»•* 



Pegu Division 


. • • 


1 

1 


1 

Tbayetmyo Division 




1 

• •• 


I 

Sbwegyeeu „ 




1 

... 


a 1 

Tliarrawadd}' „ 

• 


• «« 


1 


s / 

Henzada „ 





• » • 


^ \ 
p 1 

Bassein „ 

• 

• . . 

... 


2 


P3 J 

Rangboon „ 

• 


... 


4 


1 

Toungboo „ 


... 





f 

Arracan „ 





1 



Amberst „ . 




. . . 

1 


1 

Tavoy „ 




1 

2 



Mandalay „ 


... 

... 

1 

. • • 



Total 

• 

1 

1 

11 

12 

25 

6 f 

Coorg Division , 




1 


1 

o C 

Secketahiat . 



1 

1 



/ 

Khasia and Jaintia Hills District 



1 

3 


1 

Naga Hills District 




0 

1 


V 

Kamrup „ 



... 

t « . 

1 


1 

Goalpara „ 


• • • 

... 

... 

1 


1 

CO ; 

Lakbimpur „ 




1 




Sibsag.ar ,, 





2 



Nowgong „ 

Darrang „ 


... 

•" • 

2 

1 


f 

Caebar „ 




1 



1 

Sylhet „ 


••• 

... 

1 

1 

■ 


Total 

• 

... 

1 

8 

10 

19 
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Public Works Department. 

Section B. — Public Works Establishment. 

Appendix A — contd. 

Local A-dniinistrations — contd. 


0? 

c 

c 

u 

Divisioks. 

Chief 

Superin- 

tejiding 

Executive 

Assistant 

Rf.staiiks. 

< 


l!ngmeers« 

Engineers. 

Engiucers. 

Engineers. 

/ 

Secretariat .... 


*•4 

1(0) 


(a) Temporary 







Superinteu- 

§ 






ding Engi- 







neer. 

ci < 

EJ \ 

S) • • ‘ • * 


..A 

1 

... 

(6) Includes L. 


Secunderabad Division . . 

... 

... 

• 1 

Hh) 

K f 

East Berar „ 

... 


1 

3 

Houston. 

1 

West Berar „ 



1 

1 


\ 

South Berar „ 

... 


1 




Total 

... 

... 

6 

6 

12 

i( 

Secretariat 


1 


1 


A 1 

^ 1 

Indore Division 




2 


M 1 

Mbow „ ... 

... 


1 

1 


5 1 

Gwalior „ ... 



1 

1 


f 

Nagode „ ... 



1 

1 


» I 
^ \ 

Mbow Fort 

... 


1 

1 



Total 

• • • 

1 

4 

7 

12 


Secretariat 

• • * 

1 




< 1 

Military Works and Roads Divi- 

... 

... 

1 

4 


< \ 

sion. 






P \ 

Ajmere Provincial Division 

... 


2 

1 

* 

»-5 J 

< 1 

Jodhpur Branch 

• •• 

• « 

• . 

• * 

Included in 






Railways. 


Mewarj &c., Native States 


... 


... 

Ditto. 


Total 

... 

1 

3 

5 

9 


Grand Total on Duty, Local 

2 

4 

40 

45 

91 


Adjiinisirations. 

. 







Miscell 

aneons, Is 

JanvarTij 

18S6. 




On Furlough 

• •• 

11 

3 



Temporarily to Railways and 


... 

12 

0 



Accounts Branch. 

Temporarily to Punjab 




1 



„ to Madias 

... 

... 

5 

• • . 



„ to Simla Imperial 


• •• 

2 

. . 



Circle. 

Field Service, British Burmah 



3 




Expeditionary Force. 

Practical training in England . 




1 



Lent to Foreign Depaitment 

... 


4 

1 



Total Miscellaneous 

... 


37 

15 

52 


Total Local Administrations and 

2 

4 

77 

60 

148 


Miscellaneous. 
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REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, JSS6. 


[VoL. II. 


Public Works Department. 


Section B, — Public Works Establishment. 

Appendix K—contd, 

State Uailioays, 1st Jammry, 1886. 


Dmsioss. 

Cliief 

Engineers. 

Saperin- 

tcudiiig 

Engineers. 

ExecutiTO 

Engineers. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Rejiabks. 

Sladras Railway Surveys 


1 

1 



No. I Survey Party . 

... 

. « 

1 

1 


No. II „ . . 

... 

... 

1 



No. Ill „ „ . . 

... 

... 

1 



No. IV „ „ . . 

... 


1 



A Party Provincial 

... 

... 

■ 1 

... 



... 

... 




Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway 

*»» 

*•« 




Junagarb Railway Survey 

, . , 

... 




Rajputana-AIalwa Railway 






Way and Works .... 

... 

... 

1 

1 


Bandikui Division 


... 

2 

2 


Abu Division 

♦ ♦ • 

* • . 

1 

1 


A] mere Division 


... 


1 


Holkar and Sindia Division 

♦ • . 


2 

1 


Sirsa Division 

... 


] 

1 


Nortbern-Bengal Railway . 


... 

2 

5 


Narainguuge-Dacca-Mymensing Rail- 






way 

... 

... 

3 

1 


Tirhoot State Railway 

• * * 

1 




Waj' and Works 

... 

... 

1 

2 


Gunduck Bridge Works 


... 

1 

1 


Assam-Behar Railway 

... 

... 

1 



Dinajpur Division 



1 



Ganges Division 

» . . 

... 

1 

1 


Benarcs-Cuttack-Pooree Railway Sur- 






veys 

... 

1 

•3 

1 


Cawnpore-Achnera Railway Way and 






Works ..... 

... 


2 

1 


Cawnpore-Kalpi Railway 

... 


1 

1 


lialpi Bridge Division 

... 


I 

2 


Lucknow-Sitapur and Seramow Rail- 






way 

... 

... 

1 

3 

* 

Pilibbit-Seramow Railway Survey 

... 


1 



Wardba Goal Railway 




2 


British Burma Railway . 


... 

1 



Way and Works 



1 



Pegu District .... 



1 


- 

Third Division .... 



1 

... 


Fourth Division 



1 

1 


Akola-Hingoli Railway Survey . 


... 

1 

1 


Bhopal Railway .... 



1 



Bengal-Assam Railway 



1 



No. 1 Division .... 



1 



No. S Division .... 



2 

1 


No. 3 Division .... 



1 

] 


Gauhati Division 




•2 


Nagpore-13eng.al Railway . 


1 


1 


Ranhan Bridge Division 



1 



Bilaspur Division . . ' . 



1 

] 


Nagpore and Chattisgarh Railway Way 






and Works 

... 

... 

1 

1 


Carried over 

... 

4. 

50 

37 
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Public Works Department. 


Section B.— Public Works Establishment. 

appendix Ar-contd. 

State Itaihoays — contd. 


Divisions. 

Chief 

Eogincers. 

Superin- 

tending 

Engineers. 

Executive 

Engineers. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Eewarks, 

Brought forward . 


4 

60 

37 


North-Western Railway ■ . . 


1 

• •• 

»•« 


Punjab-Northern Way and Works 

» • • 

• • • 




Lahore Division . . 



^^BB 

2 


Rawalpindi Division . . , 


• •• 

B | 

1 


Indus Valley Way and Works 


t « 


Ik* 


Indus Valley, Northern Division . 

• • • 


] 

2 


Indus Valley, Southern Division . 
Indus Valley, Jacobabad Divi- 

... 

••• 

■ 

1 


cion , . . . . 


... 

■1 

1 


Perozepore Bridge Works , , 


• • • 

8 

8 


Sind-Sagar Railway . 



I 

1 


Jhelum Bridge Division 


• • • 

2 

2 


Koondian Division , 

» « • 


2 

1 


Bhakkar Division . . 

• • • 


1 

1 


Chenab Division 

• • « 


1 

1 


Mianw.ali-Khushalgarh Survey , 




» » • 


Northern Survey Division . . 

• •• 



1 


Southern Survey Division , . 

!*• 

*« • 

■ 

1 


Bilaspur-Etawah Railway 

• •• 

• •t 

B 

2 


1st Division .... 

... 

... 

■1 

2 


Cuddap.ih-Nellore Railway 

* • • 

1 


... 


Nellore Division 

• • * 


2 

1 


Tirupatti Division 

• •• 

... 

2 

1 


Bellaiy-Kistna Railw.ay . 

♦ « » 



... 

' 

Gunhakul Division . 




2 


Nundikauama Division 

... 


■1 

8 


Bolan Railway .... 


1 

... 

1 


No. 1 Lower Section . 

• •• 


2 

* • • 


No. 3 Plate laying Division . 

»«• 


• •• 

1 


No. 3 Ghat Division 

• • • 


1 

• •• 


No. 4' Durwaza Division 

No. 5 Survey’ Division for pertna- 

• • • 

... 

1 

2 


nent line • . . . . 

• •• 

... 

2 

4 


Sind-Pishin State Railway 






Nari Division .... 

» • ■ 





Baber- Kuch Division . 

• » • 



3 


Gond.akindaf Division 

• •• 



3 


Sharigh and Harnai Division 

• • • 



2 


Xuch-Spintangi Division . 




2 


Quetta Division 




2 


1st Survey Division . 




... 

' 

2nd Survey Division . 


• •• 

1 

1 


3rd Survey Division . 

• • • 

• •• 

1 

... 


4 th Survey Division . 

••• 


. . . 

. . . 

• 

Carried over 

• •t 

8 

97 

-87 



21 . 


TOt. II. 
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REPORT. OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 1886. 


[VoL. II. 


Public Wotks Department. 


■ Section 'B.— Public WTorks Establishment. 

A'PPENDIX A—contd. 

State uRailways — cont'd. 


1 

PlVISIONS. 

Chief 

Engineers. 

Superin- 

tending 

Engineers. 

Executive 

Engineers. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Eejiabks. 

Broughtlforward 

... 

8 

97 

87 


Deputation, viz .,< — 






Lent to Railway Companies 

. ... 


2 

... 

- 

„ Foreign Department 



6 

1 


Acting Port Storekeeper . ■ . 



1 

1 

1 


Temporarily in Superior lAccounts Es- 
tablishment .... 


«•» 

... 

1 

• 

Temporarily in Superior Revenue Es-. 
tablishment ' . . 

• • » * 

» % • 

, , , , 

1 


Attached to Office of Director General 
of Railways 

> • • * * 

' . • • 

1 ’ 

1 


Under practical training in England . 

... 

.... 


. 1 


Total 

... 

8 

! 106 

’92 

206 

Temporary Engineers . . .. 

< • • « 

• «. 

i 

■ 

... 

■26 

Total 

• • « • 

8 

1U6 

1 

92 

232 

Consulting Enoinebhs’ Defautment 

4 

i 

10 


15 

Total on uuty 

4 

9 

116 ' 

92 

247 

Supernumerary .... 

... 

• •• 

1 . 


1 

On furlough . . ... 


... 

17 

10 

27 

Total 

... 


18 

10 

i 

23 

GRAND TOTAL ' . 

4 ■ 

9 

131 ■ 

102 

275 
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Section B. — Public Works Eatablisbment. 

APPENDIX A-^cok^cZ; 

Madras Ptihlio TForIcs ^stablishmenf, 1st January 1886. 


XJmsioKs. 

( Chief 
Engineers 

Superin- 

tending 

Engineers 

Ejreontive 

Engmesrs. 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

Bejiaeks. 

Seceetaeiat 



ft » ft 

2 

■H 


Consulting Architectural Division 


• ft • 

.4. 

1 



No. 1 Circle 



1 

ft ft ft 

^HH^B 


Ganjam Division . . . 


ft ft • 


1 



Rushikulya Division 


ft*« 


] 



Vizagapatam Division 


ft • • 

• •• 

1 

ft ft ft 


Godavari Eastern Division , 



• *• 

1 

1 


Godavari ‘Western Division 





1 


Godavari Central Division 



• • • 


2 


No. 11 Circle 



.«• 

1 



Kistna Eastern Division . 


• •• 


1 

2 


Kistna Western Division . 



• 4ft 

1 



Gudivada Division . 


ft i ft 

• •• 


^^Bl 


Nellore Division 


• • • 



^^Bfl 


Sangam Project Division . 


• •• 

.ft. 


3 


Euckingham Central Division 



• ft. 

^Hj^B 



No. Ill Circle « 



1 




Bellary Division 


• « • 

.•• 


• • • 


Cuddopah Division . 



• • • 

HI 

• •ft 

, 

Kurnool Division 

• 


.4. 

1 

2 


C. Project Division . 


• ft • 

• •• 

• •• 

1 


No. IV Circle 

• 


1 

• ft ft 

ft ft 


Nilgiri Division . . 

• 

• • « 

• •• 

1 

• ft* 


Coimbatoie Division 

« 


« • • 

1 

3 


West Coast Division . . 


« • • 

ft ft ft 

1 

1 


B. Project Division 


• « • 

• • • 

1 

• •• 


No. T Circle 



1 

• •• 

ft • 

' 

North Arcot Division 


• 4ft 

• •ft 

1 

• • k 


South „ . 


• •• 


1 

2 


Chingleput Division . 



• •• 

1 

ft ft ft 


Presidency and Bangalore Division 


• •• 

• ft ft 

1 



iPresidency Public Works Store and 




^^BB 


Workshop Division 


• •• 

... 

ft ft ft 



No. IF Circle 

• 


1 

•ft ft 

^Bl^l 


Trichinopoly Division 

• 

f •• 

.•ft 

1 



Tanjore Division 

• 


ft. 

2 



Cauveiy and Vennar Regulators Divisfoni 

ft ft. 


1 

... 


JNegapatam Division 


• •• 


• •• 

2 


Madura Division 

• 

««• 



• •• 


Tinnevelly Division 

• 

ft ft ft 



1 


Lower Coleroon Irrigation Project 

• 

• 4ft 


^BjBH 

ft ft ft 


Special Tank Divisions , 





ft ft ft 


No. I Tank Division 


(4« 



ft ft ft 


2'?o# £ , , 





1 


No. 3 „ „ . . 





• ft ft 


Red Hills Tank Restoration Division 


• J. 


■1 

... 


Total on duty 


2 

6 

84- 

31 


Purlough .... 

• 


1 

8 

6 


Lent to Foreign Department 

*• 

... 

... 

1 

4ft . 


•Total 

• 

2 

6 

43 

37 

88(«) 

Temporary Engineers 

• 

• i. 


... 


14 

GRAND TOTAL 

• 

2 

6 

43 

37 



88(0 

Under practical training in England two Assistant Engineers 2 

Temporarily transferred to Madras State Eailway Sairejs ..... 1 


Total . 91 


2l2 
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[VoL. 11. 


EEPOET OP THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 1886, 
Public Works Department. 


Boctlon B.— Bublio Works Establishmont. 

APPENDIX A— conoid. 

IBomlay JPublio TVorJcs ^Establishments, 1st January 1836. 


DrvisioSB. 

Cliiet 

Engineers. 

Siiporin- 

tending 

Engineers. 

Eicculivo 

Engineers, 

Assistant 

Engineers. 

EriiAnKS. 

Seceetamat ..... 

2 

« • • 

1 

1 


Aden ...... 



1 

2 


Northern Division .... 


• • * 

1- 




Presideney Division .... 

• • • 

• •• 

1 

2 


Bombivy Defenees .... 


• . • 

1 • 

1 


Ahmedabad Division . . 



I 

o 


Kaira Division .... 

• • • 

««« 

• 1 

1 


Tanna „ .... 

• • • 


1 

1 


Surat ,, .... 

• •• 


1 

1 


Broach „ .... 

• • • 


t » • 

1 


Southern Division .... 


1 

... 

... 


Belgaum „ . . . . 

• • • 

• • « 

1 ■ 

1 


Kanara „ . 

• • • 

«« * 


1 


Dharwar „ . . . . 


« . • 


1 


Eatnagiri „ ... . 

• •• 



l«. 


Bijapur ,,.... 

• •• 



1 


Central „ ... . 

»• * 

1 


. * » 


Ahtnednagar Division 




• 1 


Poona and Kirkee .... 




... 


Poona District .... 


• •• 


. » • 

' 

Sholapur Division .... 




. 


Satara „ . . . . 



1 ' 

• 1 


Khandcsh „ ... . 

• • * 


1 • 

2 

1 

Nasik „ . . . . 

Irrigjition Department, Belgaum, and 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

... 


Dharwar Division . . . 


... 

1 

’ 1 


Gujrat Division .... 



1 ' 

1 


Khandesh „ .... 



• 1 

• 2 


Poona „ .... 



1 

2 


Nasik and Abmednagar Division 



1 

1 


Nira Canal ..... 



1 

2 

. 

Sholapur and Bijapur 



1 • 

... 


Satdra ...... 



1 • 

• 1 ' 


Sind Division .... 


1 




Lower and Central Sind . 



1 

0 


Begari Canals .... 



1 

2 

- 

Eastern Nara Canals 



1 

1 


Puleli Canals .... 



1 



Ghar Canals ..... 



1 

2 


Karachi Canals .... 



1 



Hyderabad Canals .... 



1 



Shikarpur Canals .' . . . 

... 


1 

B 

• 

Total . 

2 

s 

86 

40 

80 

Supernumerary .... 



2 

8 


Furlough ..... 

Temporarily in Superior Accounts Es- 

• • . 

1 

5 

4 


tablishment .... 

• •• 





Under practical training in England . 

• • • 

»•« 

... 

B 


Deputation. 




■■ 


Lent to Foreign Department , . 



8 



„ Sind Municipality . , 




^Hl^l 


„ Bombay Municipality . 



HI 

B 


GRAND TOTAL 

2 

4 

47 

49 

102 
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(a) Theso recoveries Tvoro efiecled in llupecs, and have lioen converted into Sterling at the oxcliango o£ Si. per rupco. In 1836-80 the collections under this head wore — in India, RlOjO?! j in 
England, KtOO. 88,001 remained to bo collected on this account at the end o£ 1885-86. 
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PUBLIC WORKS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Minnie ly the Hon’ble Sir Theodore C. Hope, K.C.S.I., C.I.B., dated, '31st 

December 1887. 

In paragraph 3 of the Resolution of the Government of InJia in the Financial Depart- 
ment, No. 649, dated 10th February 1886, constituting the Finance Committee, the following 
passage occurs : — 

“ It is not desired that the Committee should propose any material modifications in arrangements which 
have in recent years been carried out after mature deliberation under the sanction of the Secretary of State ■ 
but they will be expected to pursue a similar line of enquiry so far as regards departments or branches with 
which the changes effected in late years have not definitely dealt, or in which the reforms hitherto effected 
may prove to have failed to secure the economy aimed at.” 

This passage was framed, after full consideration in the Council, with the object of excluding 
from the Committee’s enquiry questions of organic structure of the Civil Administration which 
had been recently dealt with, and, in particular, of the Engineer Establishment of the Public 
Works Department, which bad been settled by the [Secretary of State only fifteen months 
previously, after an elaborate correspondence extending over several years. 

2. In the course of the summer of 1886 the Committee asked for and obtained some 
limited statistical information, but I had no cognisance of what line they were adopting in 
respect of the Department until the end of November, when I received from the Finance 
Department for consideration a preliminary Note by one of their Sub-Committees. This 
Note I found to bo materially beyond the scope of the Committee’s enquiry, as contemplated 
by the Resolution above referred to. So much of it as related to the number of oflScers 
required to perform the functions of the Department, the number of men to be recruited 
annually in order to maintain that strength, the disposal of OfiScers (if any) found to be in 
excess of the necessary strength, the proportion of sanctioned salaries to be received by native 
Engineers, and rules or practices not touching organic structure, seemed perfectly legitimate. 
The Note went much farther, however. It discussed the whole organisation prescribed by 
the Secretary of State, the proportions of tne different grades, the classes and institutions 
whence recruits should in future be derived, and the structure of the Department in various 
particulars. Moreover, it had evidently been produced .after enquiry of a very partial nature, 
not such as could afford to the Sub-Committee a full knowledge of facts, duly obtained and 
verified. Finally, it opened with a detiiiled summary of past correspondence, not indeed 
incorrect so far as it goes, but incomplete in that it does not go far enough into the facts 
and difficulties of the several points which present themselves to a person desirous of a true 
and complete history of the case : and does not explain the reasons on account of which the 
various measures were advocated or adopted. 

3. The objections to dealing with a Note of this description I at once brought to the 
notice of the Financial Department, but owing to misunderstandings and accidents which I 
need not particularise, the matter was not effectively dealt with, the Committee was dissolved 
at the end of December without fully going into it, and the Note, with a few corrections of 
the admittedly legitimate portions made by the Finance Commissioner (Sir Charles Elliott) , 
after conference with me, appeared as Section B, Chapter XI, Vol. II, of the Gommittee’s 
report. 

On consideration of the question by the Government of India in March 1887, it was 
decided that the points I bad raised should be taken up by the Financial Department on 
formal receipt of the report. That Department has not yet done this, however, and as I am 
about to vacate my present office, and a considerable portion of the Finance Committee’s 
chapter is virtually an impeachment either of the organic measures adopted with reference to 
the establishment during my incumbency, or of the manner in which those measures ‘and the 
general system in such matteis have been administered, I am obliged to leave on record a 
full explanation of my views on the subject. 

4. I’tie Finance Committee’s Section B may be divided, under the aspect already ex- 
plained, into two pretty broadly discernible portions, — that which appears to be legitimately 
within the scope of their enquiry, and that which does not. As the history and questions 
involved in each are complicated and technical, precluding satisfactory treatment except at 
considerable length, I append two memoranda prepared in the Public Works Department 
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(A and B), in which they arc pretty fully dealt with, and shall confine this Minute to a more 
broad and general exposition, with references to those appendices for details. 

5. The causes of the ditlicultios wliich have been long felt, and which it has been the 
object of correspondence with the Secretary of St.nte for some 
Cnnscs o£ present difTiculties. years past to remove, may bo described as four-fold — 

_ hf Tlic great expansion of the Deportment which took place from 18G0, and notably 

from 1868 up to 1875 or thereabouts. This produced, for a time, a hetero- 
geneous mass of men of various ages in the same year of service, engaged 
under various conditions, followed by very large annual batches of men of about 
tbo same age. The consequences were promotion, for a time, far more rapid 
and ill-apportioned than any normal scale, calculated to affoid an even and 
just flow, would justify, and incompatible with a duo balance between superior 
and executive posts, followed necessarily by stagnation and its well-known 
concomitant evils (A— paragraphs 6 and 30). 

2 ii^ Hasty and irregular recruitment during the period of expansion, and even some- 

what hater, accompanied by expectations authoritatively held out to recruits 
of a rate of promotion equal to that which prevailed during the period of 
expansion. 

^Kecruitment based on data or assumptions which are now known to bo totally 

unfounded and incorrect (A — paragraphs 14 to 16). 

4 l}^ ^ remarkable ignorance, on the p.art of both the Government of India and the 

Home Government, of the inevitable results of these causes, — an ignorance 
which prolonged the misehief long after its existence might have been apparent, 
and encouraged cxpoetations reasonable in themselves, but .actuarialiy imjws- 
sihle. 

This ignorance, I may remark, was not at that time confined in its cflccts to the Public 
Works Department. The Civil Service of the several Provinces of India was brought by 
similar action, during the same period, and o.-irlior, into a condition of ret.arded promotion and 
disorganisation even more lamentable than that of the Public Works Department, It was 
not until the Committee of 1876 on the former, of which Sir William Muir was President, and 
Mr. Westland, Secretary, and the Government of India’s de.spafch No. 97 P. W. of 2nd 
November 1880 about the latter, followed by the Secretary of State's reply No. 50 of 8th 
September, forwarding General Hannyngton’s Tables, that the technical aspect of the question 
gradually obtained attention. In thus speaking of ignorance, I do not mean to reflect upon 
any one, but merely to indicate that the need for an actuarial basis in such matters appears to 
have been unsuspected and ovcrloolred. Even now there prevails a tendency to suppose that 
the institution of a normal or typical scale of grades, classes, and salaries can remedy the 
existing evils of any body of officers who have originally been irregularly recruited (A — para- 
graphs 9 and 10). 

6. The more marked effects of these c.auses may bo very 
EtfectB of causes above statca. described to be the following 

1st — A block in promotion was established which is most injurious in two w.ays— 
(a) the reasonable expectations of qualified men are unfulfilled in a very marked 
degree ; and (i) the prolonged periods of service in positions of inferior responsi- 
bility actually renders the men less competent for the exercise of higher 
authority. 

2nd — ^This block led to various corrective efforts by modification of existing scnlcs and 
rates, in order to increase emoluments which were not founded on the real posi- 
tion or responsibilities of the men who benefited by them, or a consideration of the 
executive needs of the Depaitment, and did not effectively reach, for the most 
part, the individuals chiefly in need of relief (B — paragraphs 6 to 12). 

3rd — The same system was involved in and rendered necessary by the Secretary of 
State’s revisional orders of 1884 (A — paragraph 18 j B — paragraph 9). 

dt/i — ^The action referred to under the second and third heads has produced an establish- 
ment which is arranged less with reference to the work to bo done than to the 
condition of affairs created by the -errors and inadvertences of the past : an 
establishment to a certain extent too numerous, but still more open to serious 
exception on account of its uneven distribution, congested in the upper grades, 
while (under the present system of working) short-handed in the lower. 
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7. Having prooefeded thus far, I will notice briefly the Committee’s principal criticisms. 

Committee’s criticisms on orga- - taking those first which relate to the organic structure of the 
nic structure of Department. Department. 

8. “ That the reorganisation of the Department has been due to |a reprehensible agitation 
on the part of the European Civil Engineers” (Committee’s paragraph 60). This charge 
appears to me to he inaccurate and undeserved. The reorganisation has been effected in order 
to remedy a condition admittedly due to past errors on the part of the Government, and to 
satisfy claims which were reasonable with reference both to the ability and standing of the 
individuals and the expectations which had been held out to them. Moreover, it did hot go so 
far as to establish the rate of promotion which had been deemed by the Secretary of State 
in 1881 to he essential to a well-organised staff of highly qualified officers, properly paid, with 
fair hopes of advancement (A — ^paragraphs 24, 26, 29, and 30; B— paragraph 22). It is 
true that the improvement in the Assistant grades went somewhat beyond what was necessary, 
but this was ordered by the Secretary of State, not recommended by the Government of 
India. ‘ 


9. “ That the remedies ought to have been temporary, only applicable to the men actually 
suffering from deferred promotion.” The Committee were perhaps hardly aware what would 
have been the effect of carrying out this suggestion (A — 30). 

. 10. “ That the number of Executives is in excess of the Executive charges, and that 
the old ratio of three Executives to four Assistants should be reverted to.” A full exposition 
of this very complicated matter is given in paragraphs 5 to 18 of Appendix A. It has two 
aspects — an actuarial and an executive. Aetuarially, such a ratio as that suggested would soon 
produce an unprecedented stagnation of promotion. Administratively, the difficulty is more 
apparent than real. Among the Executives there are a considerable number who are perform- 
ing the duties of Assistants. Among the Assistants there are many whose charges are of 
considerable importance, and might either be made jiiaAt-independent or held by officers of no 
inconsiderable standing. In other words, if the 4th grade Executive Engineers were desig. 
nated Assistants, the excess of Executives over charges would, to a great extent, disappear. 
Some of the newly-termed Assistants would no doubt be men of standing, long awaiting 
promotion, hut such hardshij) as this involves will be found in all services as the tide of promo- 
tion ebbs and flows from time to time. Again, I do not consider that it is possible in this 
Department to' determine a normal number of Executive charges, because the work is con- 
stantly varying, especially in the Railway Branch, and Executives and Assistants have to be 
employed accordingly. This change was recommended to the Secretary of State in our 
despatch' of April 21st, 1884, but negatived along with other measures with which it was 
connected (A — paragraph 38). 

11. “ That the result of the reorganisation has been a great increase in cost and num- 
bers.” As to numbers, there must be some misapprehension, for the scheme provided no 
numerical increase. Perhaps the fact that under the restoration of regular recruitment 
the strength must culminate before it would fall to the contemplated number was overlooked. 
As to cost, it is sufficient to refer to the Government of India despatch No. 10 P.W. of 
2nd February 1886, which shews that the immediate increase was mainly due to measures 
jirescribed by the Secretary of State. 

12. “ The Cooper’s Hill College be abobshed, and the Department supplied in future from 
(1) Royal Engineers, (2) Statutory Natives from the Indian Colleges, (3) Temporary Engineers, 
no fi.xed standard of recruitment being maintained, and appointments being regulated by the 
requirements as they could be estimated from year to year.” These measures if adopted would, 
in my opinion; bring back the Department to that pristine state in efficiency, not to say demo- 
ralisation, in which it was many years ago, before its organisation was taken up. As the Royal 
Engineers are limited in number, and it has been ruled that they are primarily designed 
for military service, and only in civil employ by way of training for it, the hulk of the De- 
partment would come to consist of Statutory Natives or “ Temporary” Engineers, neither of 
whom can be deemed wholly satisfactory. The regular supply of Civil Engineers from 
England, and a proportion of about two-thirds Europeans to one-third Statutory Natives, are, 
in my opinion, essential to the maintenance of a high standard of morality as well as profes- 
sional attainments. 

13. The principal point broilght forward by the Committee, with reference to the applica- 

Cdmmittee’s criticisms on appU- tion of the sanctioned reorganisation of 1884,' is that the dis- 

cation of the reorgauisation. • tributiou of grades was not literally ca'rried out. This matter 
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is dealt with in paragraphs 3 to 12 of Appendix B, where it is shown that compensation for 
loss of temporary promotion was not made in 1884, but had existed since 1880, and that its 
continuance was unavoidable. 

14. Another conclusion of the Committee was that there is, or shortly will be, an excess 
in the Department of from 150 to 200 men. In paragraphs 13 to 15 of Appendix B this 
conclusion is investigated, with the result that the excess is found to he from 50 to 75 men, at 
most, and that even this excess at the present time is due to causes — such as completion of 
projects in hand, transfer of Railways to Companies, and contraction of Provincial Grants — 
which are not necessarily of a permanent character. Any change of operations, such as the 
sanction of one or two State Railways, or even large surveys such as those which have been 
proposed in Upper Burma and between that Province and India, together with the annual 
reduction normally proceeding, would go far to absorb it. 

15. As a remedy for the excess they believed to ex’st, the Committee suggested the 
stoppage of recruitment from Cooper’s Hill and the restriction of the supply from the Indian 
Colleges. This question is noticed in paragraphs 13 to 19 of Appendix B. So far from the 
establishment — the present sanctioned strength of which is 888 — not being “likely to be got 
down to even 1,000 within the next 18 years,” if the present rate of recruiting continues, as 
supposed in the Committee’s paragraph 50, the present number, including all recruits of this 
year, is only 999, and should be 962 in 1891 and 878 in 1896, which is below the present 
estimated requirement of 925. 

But even these figures do not do justice to the situation, because they include 72 men 
who are in “ foreign service ” under Railway Companies, Native States, &c. These men are 
no charge on State, and pay for their pension and leave allowances, so they may be treated as 
non-existent. Consequently, the establishment which is chargeable to the State is even now 
only about 39 men in excess of 888, which the Secretary of State has fixed as the normal > 
number. 

Again, the present recruitment of 30 is only sufficient, according to the most recent tables 
with the present Rules, to maintain a body of rather under 700, so that there is a reduction 
even now of above 25 per cent. Below this it would be impossible to go without preparing 
for the future a recurrence of all the evils which irregular recruitment has produced in the 
past. 

16. Upon a general consideration of what has been brought forward, it will, I hope, be 
apparent that the condition of the establishment is not altogether such as the Committee 
supposed. There is, indeed, overcrowding and retarded promotion in some grades ; expensive 
privileges have been acquired by certain classes who do not require them and were not recom- 
mended for them by the Government of India j and there is a present surplus of some 50 men. 
To this position the Department are fully alive, and various measures are already in progress 
or contemplation in order to improve it : 

(a) Temporary Engineers have been discharged, except two or three retained on special 
grounds. 

(J) Eight officers have taken furlough on special terms, and applications of 21 others 
are under consideration. 

(c) The tenure of certain high appointments has been limited to five years. 

(d) The rule requiring retirement of Royal Engineers who are not Chief Engineers, 1st 

Class, to vacate their appointment on promotion to Major-General has been 
re-affirmed and enforced in several cases. A new rule has also been made requir- 
ing the vacating of any office on promotion to Lieutenant-General. 

(e) The rule rendering any officer who has reached 50 years of age without beeoming a 

Superintending Engineer liable to be called on to retire has been promulgated. 

(/) Recruitment is proceeding on the basis of an establishment of under 700 Engineers, 
whereas the sanctioned number is 888 and the actual number 999. 

(y) Owing to this short recruitment, combined with all other collateral causes, the 
actual strength is running down more rapidly than the normal rate of depletion, 
and will by 1891 be little more than the sanctioned number. 

17. Under these circumstances, there does not seem to me to be any need for drastic 
measures of doubtful efficacy and operation. The various rules tending to reduction must be 
enforced, and the employment of our Engineers by Companies, Local Boards, and Native 
States should be encouraged. The responsibility of senior Assistants and of Engineeis who 
are doing Assistants’ work should likewise be increased, by making new Divisions or 
independent charges, as much as is possible without great extra expense. 
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Moreover, I, should be disposed to urge on the Secretary of State the expediency of now 
assenting to our proposal of 1884, that 4th grade Executive Engineers should be designated 
1st grade Assistants, and also of withholding from men entering the Department hereafter the 
increase of Assistants’ pay unnecessarily granted in 1884. 

Finally, and in the event of further reduction being found absolutely indispensable, a 
certain number of men of proved inefficiency might be required to retire with the pensions of 
their rant, on the ground of reduction of establishment. But this measure would have to be 
applied with extreme caution, so as not to arouse ill-feeling between the several classes in the 
Department. 

18. Beyond this, it does not seem to me to be necessary or advisable to go, unless indeed 
the Secretary of State were disposed, which seems improbable, to reconsider the whole gener.al 
tenor of his orders of 1884, and to adopt the suggestion of the Government of India more 
completely than he then did, so as to reach those on the present heterogeneous body who are 
most in need of relief. If such a reconsideration were entered upon, it would become a further 
question whether it would not be possible to introduce to some extent the principle now recog- 
nised in the case of the Civil Service, that the superior offices are to be a corps d’ elite, and the 
juniors sufficient in numbers (and no more) to enable them to be trained for the higher posts. 
This would involve arrangements for doing the work otherwise, such as by employing selected 
Upper Subordinates for the purpose, and thereby rearing a class analogous to the Deputy 
Collectors who exercise much the same powers and functions as the Junior Civil Servants. 
This would be less distinctive and sooner feasible than the scheme for an intermediate Service, 
which was rejected by the Secretary of State in 1880. If, however, it were coupled with a 
continuance of the present system of recruiting nearly one-third of the superior service from 
the Statutory class, it would tend to reduce the European element in the whole Public Works 
Administration to a point scarcely compatible with efficiency. 

19. On the whole, I would advice not doing more than js indicated above in paragraph 
17, and waiting patiently for the natural operation of the various regulations which have been 
made and the automatic improvement thereby of the condition of the Department. 


T. C. HOPE. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Memorandum prepared in the Ptiblio Works department on that portion of the Finance Omnmittee’s 

Beport, Vol. II, Chapter XI, Section B, which relates to the organic structure of the Public 
Works Engineer Establishment. 

In paragrapli 3 of tlie Financial Department Resolution No. 649, dated lOtli February 1886, 
constituting the Committee tbe following words occur : — 

“It is not desired that the Committee shonid propose any material modifications in' arrangements whicli 
have in recent years been carried out after mature deliberation under the sanction of the Secretary of State ; 
hut they will be expected to pursue a similar line of enquiry so far as regards departments or branches with 
which the changes effected in late years have not definitely dealt, or in which the reforms hitherto effected may 
prove to have failed to secure the economy aimed at,” 

2. In paragraphs 1 — 47 of their Note the Committee have made a detailed summary of the 
correspondence which has taken place on what is called the reorganisation, but would more appro- 
priately be styled tlio organisation, of the Engineer Establishment, commencing with a Despatch 
from ■^0 Secretary of State of March 1883, and have criticised somewhat unfavourably the 
measures in regard to improving the pay, promotion, and pensions of the Establishment which 
were the outcome of that correspondence. 

It appears that the analysis of the correspondence is correct so far as it goes, but is incom- 
plete in that it does not go far enough into the facts and difSculties of the several points which 
present themselves to a person desirous of producing a true and complete history of the case : nor 
does it explain the reasons on account of which the various measures were advocated or adopted. 

3. The portions of the section which, in the light of the above remarks, appear to be beyond 
the scope of the Committee’s enquiry, as relating to the organic structure of the establishment so 
recently settled by tlie Secretary of State, are the following 

(1) Paragraph 45 . — The criticism regarding the number of Executive Engineers being in 

excess of the number of Executive charges, and the recommendation in paragraph 
74 that the old ratio of three Executives to four Assistants should be reverted to. 

(2) Paragraph 60 . — The statement that the re-organisation previously summarised was 

due to an agitation by officers of the Department, and that the measures taken for 
improving the position of the Department as regards pay, promotion, and pension, 
should have been temporary instead of permanent. 

(3) Paragraph 63. — The statement that tho result of . the reorganisation had been an 

increase in cost and numbers. 

(4) Paragraphs 65 — 70 . — So much of this as criticises and makes recommendations on tho 

distribution of the total number of posts amongst various classes of recruits. 

4. All these criticisms, as a fuller analysis of the history of tho case will show, strike at tho 
root of the measures which were tho outcome of a correspondence extending over a number of 
years, and condemn them as it wore unheard. It appears necessary to show that some of the Com- 
mittee’s criticisms are based on an insufficient knowledge of facts ; and that others, being directed 
against results which are fully known and recognised as necessary consequences of the measures 
tgVan and do not therefore require pointing out, are unnecessary. 

5. In regard to the first criticism, it may be said that it has always been regarded as essential 
to a well-organised department officered by a fairly contented body of men that “ no Royal or 
Civil Engineer ” (to quote the words of the Government of India Despatch No. 97, Public 'IVorks, 
dated 2nd November 1880) “ should be kept after the age of 32, or more than 8 to 10 years, in the 
rank of Assistant Engmeor.” In times prior to the organisation of the Department, when the 
number of appointments wore constantly increasing and being constantly filled up, some five or six 
years sufficed to raise an officer from tho Assistant to the Executive class. As the upper grades 
were filled up without being relieved by regular retirements of superannuated men, and promotion 
was retarded, it became necessary to enunciate the above opinion and devise a scheme that would 
bring it into operation. The opinion expressed above was fully endorsed by the Secretary of 
State in the 11th paragraph of his Despatch No. 50, Public 'Works, dated 8th September 1881, 
in which the following words occur : — 

4s * * “ I may say that I agree generally with your views * * as to the rate of promotion from the rank of 
Assistant to that of Executive which should be regarded as essential to the efficient and economical administra- 
tion of the department, and that I should look without hope to the working of a department in which promo- 
tion continued to he retarded in the manner that you indicate unless remedies are put in motion.” 

6. In tho Despatch from which the above quotation is taken it was clearly shown, and has 
been repeatedly shown since, that to attain the desired rate of promotion the proportion of Assist- 
ants to Executives must approximate to the ratio of 2 to 3, and d fortiori must diverge Avidely 
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from the ratio of 4 to 3, which the Committee propose to restore. In favour of the latter ratio 
all that can be said is that it did not prevent a rapid rate of' promotion when the department was 
expanding, and when probably a ratio of 2 to 1 or even a greater ratio would have met all 
requirements. 

7. The problem before the Government 'of India ever since promotion became retarded by 
the filling up of the department, has been to devise a scheme under which, while retaining only 
so many Executives as would fill a given number of executive charges varying from 330 in 1876 
to 270 in 1881 and 285 in 1887 (say 300 on the average), it would he possible to limit the number 
of Assistants who in the course of 8 or 10 years would succeed to those charges, to about frds of 
the number of those charges, that is to 200 men. Or, the problem may be more clearly stated 
thus : The number of men required under the present organisation of the Department to fill posts 
that should, according to passed practice and to opinions still generally prevalent, be held by 
Engineers is 954 or 888 or 1,000 according to different estimates ; but it is necessary in order to 
give fair advancement in responsibility of position as well as pay, to work with a staff of 580 

men only, that number being framed on the basis of 
300 executive charges as shown in the margin. The 
difficulty then is, how to provide an Establishment to 
fill the- remaining posts which make up the number 

954, 888, or 1,000. If it is to bo an Establishment 

of the same class, the basis for the proper promotion 
is destroyed. If it is to be an Establishment of an inferior class, say of Upper Subordinates, a 
large class of persons will say that they are not good enough for the work. In the Despatch of 
November 1880, quoted above, the Government of India proposed to the Secretaiy of State 
the following solution. 

8. It was at that time estimated that the following staff of 717 Engineers or ofBcers of corre- 

sponding rank was required for the lists under the Government of India alone, excluding Madras 
and Bombay, viz : • ' , 

Chief and Superintending Engineers 61, 

Executives ............ 286 

Assistants or officers of corresponding rank . . . . ' . 381 

717 


Executives 

Assistants 

Superior appointments 


300 

200 

80 

580 


It was proposed that ^ of the 666 Executive and Assistant Engineers or officers ranking as 
such should be denominated clerks of works, and sbould be established as an intermediate class 
between Engineers and Upper Subordinates. This would leave 500 Engineers of the superior 
class, of whom 285 to 300 would hold Divisional charges, and the rest would be Assistants, thus 
establishing the desired proportion of 2 Assistants to 3 Executives. It was proposed that the 
superior staff of about 550 (including the 51 Chief and Superintending Engineers) should consist 
entirely of European Engineers, while the 166 inferior appointments of clerks of works should he 
filled by natives of India, including under that term statutory natives. To bring this scheriie into 
cqieration at once, it was proposed that of the 30 annual vacancies, then estimated as the number 
for the total reduced strength, three-fourths or 22 only should be filled in England, and that the 
latter normal recruitment should for the present be reduced to 17 in order 'to bring down the 
strength to the desired number. . 

9. It will thus be seen that the Government of India made a proposal for combining the two 
desiderata of a reasonable flow of promotion and of a strength of Executives corresponding to the 
number of charges. This proposal was deliberately rejected by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that by admitting natives only to the inferior establishment of clerks of works, it excluded 
• Despatek No. 60, dated 8tU them from the higher appointments, which was contrary to good 
September 1881. • policy,* As an alternative to this he recommended that.a certain 

proportion of appointments of the regular establishment should be filled by natives on two-thirds 
pay, who should be either appointed from the Indian Colleges or promoted from the Upper Subor- • 
dinate Establishment. At the same time he maintained that the strength of such an establishment 
for the whole of India should be about 900, to be ultimately reduced to 800 ; and he laid do^vn a 
normal scale of 32 reeruits for such an establishment which for the present would be reduced to 
23. He then proceeded to press upon the Government of India the desirability of laying down 
the general lines of a scheme of establishment for permanent adoption, in which there were to- bo 
three essentials : — 

First . — A strictly limited number, of admissions. 

Secondly . — A scale which would give a fair flow of promotion (including promotion to 
Executive grade within 8 or 10 years). 

Thirdly . — As subsidiary to the second, compulsorj'^ retirement, and incentives to sponta- 
. neons retirement ; to promote and assist which an improved scale bf pen- 
sions would be essential, and a Pi-ovident Fund. 
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“ Tli 0 object o{ tbeso proposals,” it rvas finally pointed ont, “ was to form a compact and -well-arranged staff 
of highly qualified officers, composed of a due proportion of Royal Engineers and Civil Engineers, both Euro- 
pean and Native, properly remunerated in reference to the duties they perform, and with fair hopes of advance, 
ment and of ultimate retirement on appropriate pensions ; and when additional strength is required for carrying 
out nnjixtended system of woiks which it would be beyond the power of the Department to perform, to obtain 
it by the tempmary engagement of persons specially qualified for the work required to be done.” 

10. To assist the Government of India in drawing ont such a scheme, an actuarial note and 
tables were furnished ; and it may he observed that this was the first attempt hitherto made to 
deal with the problem on a scientific basis. 

11. On receipt of this Despatch and its subsidiary notes and tables, the Government of India 
• DespatcbtOP.W., dated 16th proceeded without delay,*' to deal -with the question anew, on the 

December 1881. lines laid down for their guidance. As the Despatch of November 

1880 already referred to had been written immediately after the reduction of 1879, a further 
revision of tlie required strength after a year’s experience had been made, and it had been found 
necessary to increase the estimated strength of 879 to 954. But it was thought that this strength 
might ultimately be reduced to 888 by carrying ont two important measures : — 

JFirsl. — ^By transferring tbe whole of tbe Military Works of India to a separate Military 
Works Department, with a strength of 127 men. 

Secondly . — ^By reducing the strength of the Railway branch by 66 men. 

After these two measures had been carried out, the strength of the two Departments, the 


Mibtaiy and the Pnblic Works Departments, were to stand as below : — 

Public Works Department ......... 761 

^ Jlilitary „ 127 

The strength of the Pnblic Works Department it was proposed to divide into classes as fol- 
lows : — 

Superior appointments 60 

Executives ............ 466 

Assistauts ‘ . 235 


761 


12. The proportion of Assistants to Executives under the above distribution was 1 to 2, which 
would give promotion from one class to the other in 7 years, and was better than what had been 
previonsly laid down, namely 8 to 10 years (tbe rate given by a ratio of 2 : 3). For the present, 
however, the ratio of 2 to 3 was to he adhered to, which would have given 280 Assista-nts to 420 
Executives. Under either proportion it will be observed that the number of Executives was largely 
in excess of the then estimated number of Executive charges, which may be taken as under 300, 
This was recognised at the time, but it was said that the excess Executives -would in time be 
absorbed by ibe additional charges due to development of Railways and extension of works. 

13. A distribution of the Executive and Assistant grades- was then proposed, and the ultimate 

Executive grades C, 7, 8, 9. Tutn promotion which was to he induced by the scheme was 
Assistant J, 1. stated to be as follows : — 


To Assistant Engineer, Isl grade, after 

,, Executive, 4th „ 

,, „ 3rd „ 

,, tt 2nd „ 

,, Ist ,, 


. 3 
. 7 

. 12 
. 17 
. 22 


years. 

,, 

II 

II 

II 


It is important, however, to bear in mind that the proposed scheme was calculated to give the 
above rate of promotion to a normal establishment only, that is, to an establishment of about 800 
men recruited by 30 men annually for 32 years. It was by no means suitable for a heterogeneous 
establishment of nearly 1,000 men thrown together irregularly in about 15 years. This was not 
stated by the Gvemment of India at the time, probably because it -was not understood. 

14. In regard to actual as compared to ultimate proposed strength, it was observed that the 
numbers were then 961, or 75 in excess. These supernumeraries were to he absorbed, and mean- 
while to take the place of temporary men. The recruits for the Public Works Department Estab- 
lishment of 761 men wore meanwhile to be reduced from 30, the estimated normal number, to 23. 
Here again no notice was taken of the fact that owing to the irregularity of the existing establish- 
ment, whether 23 or 30 recruits wore taken, the excess above the ultimate numbers was hound 
to increase for some years until it grew to a strength considerably above 1,000 men, before it 
began to decrease towards the ultimate number. This again was dne to the inadequate knowledge 
of the subject which then existed. 

15. It is worth while here to recapitulate the various stages through which the difficult 
problem of strength and recruitment had passed before it was solved and tbe whole question 
placed on a soientifio basis. 


h 
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* Tlie total establislrajent was to 
be — 

Royal Engineers . 300 

Civil Engineers . 600 

900 

t Despatch 41 , Pnblic IVorks, of 
loth August 1876. 

J It is assumed that this was the 
number of Civil Engineers only; 
the total establishment then num- 
bered 977. 

§ Royal Engineers . 18 

Indian Colleges . 12 

Cooper’s Hill . 45 


In 1866, wlien Cooper’s HiU was about to be establisbed, we 
find tbe Government of India calculating the annual casualties at 
7 per cent, and informing tbe Secretary of State that to maintain 
an establishment of 600 Civil Engineers,* 42 students might 
annually be absorbed from Cooper’s Hill. Consequently in 1876 
tbe Secretary of State argnedf that, an annual admission of 45 
Cooper’s Hill students would raise tbe present establishment of 
777t (on the India list alone) to 853 in 20 years. As the result 
of these calculations we find that the establishment which was 
899 in 1868 had increased to 1,250 in 1877, and that the annual 
supply then was 75.§ (Sir A. Clarke’s note of June 1877.) 


In 1879 the Government of India discovered that the previous rate of 7 per cent, for 
casualties should be reduced to 4 per cent., and this was the figure adopted at tire time the 
correspondence just referred to of 1881 took place. The truth was not revealed until a later stage 
of the correspondence, but this may be here anticipated. According to the actuarial tables 
prepared by General Harmjmgton, in a normal establishment of 800 men, 16 died and 14 reached 
tbe ago of 55 and are superannuated, in each year. On the whole, ther-efore, in such an establish- 
ment, with the 55 years rule in force, there is a disappearance each year of 4 per cent, Bnt 
the mortality rate is only 2 per cent. : in truth, tbe mortality rate for an establishment 
‘normally’ ranged between tire ages of 22 and 55 is under 2 per cent., and for an establishment^ 
such as the Public Works Establishment of the time was and is, it is about 1’2 ; and as the mrmber 
of men at the later ages is very small and the superannuation retirements consequently very few^ 
it is probable that the casualties, when this correspondence began, were not much above 2 per- 
cent. per annum, if they were that. 

16. Under the above circumstances it is not surprising that tbe estimates of actual strength 
have been wide of the mark, and it may be added that, although tbe Government of India was 
arranging in 1881 for a minimum recruitment of 23 and a maximum of 30, they were, in the 
year 1884, compelled to receive 52 men, of whom 32 were from Cooper’s Hill, as a legacy of the 
previous ignorance which prevailed on the subject of strength and recruitment. It is necessary 
to explain this matter so fully in consequence of the tone adopted by the Comnrittee, which seems 
to assume that the measures adopted by this Department in the last few years have been wilfully 
designed to increase the strength, 

17. Resuming our outline of the correspondence, we have to point out that the recommend, 
ations made in the Government of India Despatch No. 50 of December 1881, regai-ding the 
scale which was to induce a certain rate of promotion, and regarding the strength that would 
ensue on the measures put forward regai-ding recruitment, were hopelessly defective as applied to 
the existing establishment, being only applicable to a typical or normal establisbment. 

However, sneb as tbey were, they went forward, were considered by tbe Secretary of State, 
and were replied to in his Despatch No. 18 Pnblic Works, of 22nd March 1883. Tbe proposed 
distribution of tbe Assistant and Executive posts in tbe proportion of 1 to 2 was negatived ; nor 
was tbe proportion of 2 to 3 approved, although the fact had been establisbed that it was necessary 
in order to give the requisite promotion ; but instead of it a rate of 1 to 1 on tbe sanctioned strength, 
not the' actual numbers, was permitted. Under tbe proposals this gave 350 Executives, or some 
50 in excess of tbe charges, and it was stated that the excess must be employed as a special excess on 
works of importance. Within the classes of Executive and Assistant, a proportion vij-tually the 
same as that proposed was approved. At the outset it will be observed that a scale, proved to 
retard promotion in a normal establishment beyond tbe time admitted to be essential, was sanc- 
tioned. On receipt of the ordei-s the question was for the first time taken up on a scientific basis 
with reference to the actual state of the establishment, and by applying the new scale of 1 to 1 to 
the actual numbers it was found that the rate immediately given was 10 years in the Assist, 
ant grades, which would gradually increase to 16 yeara in 12 years’ time. The gradual increase 
was due, it must bo observed, to the application of a fixed scale to an in-egnlar establishment 
which was on the increase ; the rates of 1 to 1 applied to a normal establishment should give a rate 
of promotion to the Executive class in about 11 years. 

18. Again, the Government of India had been compelled, as explained in previous Despatches. 
Resolution Eo. 474G., 4th June ^ order to produce a reasonable rate of promotion, and as a tem- 

ISSO. ^ ^ ^ porary expedient, to give permanent promotion within tbe Execu- 

tiye and .Assistant classes, equivalent to temporaiy promotion 
Dcspiiicli Eo. 50, 16 th Decern- which had been previously allowed. Had then the new scale within 

her 1880. tjjg gi-ades sanctioned by Secretary- of State been accepted with, 

out tbe proportionate allowances for temporary promotions, tbe promotions within those grades 
would Lave been still further retarded. Consequently, while accepting the ratio of 1 to 1 between 
the Executive and Assistant classes as an improvement on the old proportion of 3 to 4, and as 
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enabling permanent promotion to tlie Executive class to be given to men of 10 years’ standing, 
Government was obliged still to give tbe proportionate addition to tbe bigber grades witbin tbe 
classes, to allow for tbe loss of temporary promotion. Tbis matter is explained at greater length 
in Appendix B but it may be said at once that it was simply an expedient to prevent promotion 
from being unduly retarded, and so defeating tbe object wbieb Government bad in view all along. 

19. In tbe result, it may be said that tbe Government of India accepted what was given as a 
palliation of tbe existing condition of affairs, but were compelled* to propose a new sc heme on a scale 

• Despatch No. 15 P. W., dated which should give tbe actual heterogeneous establishment a belter 
21st April 1884. promotion. Tbe chief consideration which induced 

tbis Government to mate its new proposal involving more rapid promotion to tbe Executive grades 
as well as higher salaries in those grades, was that the complete investigation of tbe subject, now 
for tbe first time instituted, bad sbotvn that a very small proportion of tbe 30 men entering tbe 
establishment annually under the proposed arrangement could ever hope to reach tbe class above 
Executive Engineer. It may be added that tbe proposal was based on tbe recommendations of a 
representative Committee of Engineers, which the Government of India thought it necessary to 
convene. 

20. The proposed scheme was designed to give tbe following rate of pay and promotion ; — 


To Assistant Engineer, 2nd grade, old, 1st . 

Gmdo. 

Pay. 

Previous. 

. 450 

Proposed. 

450 in 3 years. 

11 » »» 

11 

Executive Engineer, 4th , 

. 550 

600 „ 6i „ 

To Executive Engineer, 3rd 

ff 

tf 

„ 3rd . 

. 650 

700 „ 11 „ 

j» j* I* 

i* 

»» 

„ 2nd . 

. 800 

850 „ 14J „ 

tt l> u 

fi 

» 

„ 1st . 

. 950 

1,030 „ 19 „ 


The scale under which tbis rate was achieved, divided the Executives and Assistants into two 
equal classes. Tbis proposal was no doubt considerably better than that brought forward years 
previously, which was as follows : — 

To Assistant Engineer, 1st grade, on . . . . . . . R4S0 in 


Executive Engiueer, 4th 

„ » 3rd 

» . 2nd 

.. „ let 


„ 550 
.,650 , 
„800 
„ 950 


3 years. 

7 „ 
n „ 

16 „ 

21 „ 


and it was, for the reasons stated in the last clause of the preceding paragraph, in advance of 
any rate of promotion for which hopes bad been held out by the Secretary of State. 

21. Again, in addition to. tbe revised scheme of promotion, opportunity was taken to revise 
tbe proposals regarding the strength and reemitment. 

In 1881 it had been stated that the strength of the department which was then 963 was to be 
gradually reduced to 888 after a complicated transfer of works with their establishment to tbe 
Alilitary Works Department bad been carried out, and after a large reduction in Railway estab- 
lishment, by employing contractors, bad been efiected. In 1883 it was found that, owing to 
circumstances connected with tbe irregular constitution of the establishment and engagements 
entered into for tbe supply of recruits, tbe effect of which required some years to work off, as 
already fully explained in paragraph 15, the strength, instead of having come down, bad increased 
from 963 to 1,013 ; at tbe same time it was found that, in spite of this large addition to the 
strength, tbe w'bolo number was fully employed, and had been supplemented by some 30 temporary 
bands ; it was also found that the two measures which were to economise the establishment (see 
paragrajb 11) had not been carried out. Under these circumstances it was natural to assume as 
a first bMis that tbe sanctioned strength of 954 should be adhered to, and, secondly, to enquire in 
what particular that strength was deficient ; for, as the department found no difficulty in employing 
1,040 men, of whom 27 were temporary, it seemed probable that a mistake bad been made some- 
where in assuming that 888 would sufiice. 

22. On investigation it appeared that tbe estimate of 954 ought to have been increased as 
follows ; — - 

To .allow of men required for Foreign Service .... 

Do, do. 15 per cent, instead of 10 per cent, for 
absentees ..... 

To allow of an increasing Kevenue establishment for Railways 
and Canals 


41 an increasing namber. 


43 


Do. 


Present actuals 
Proposed ultimate 


Railway extension then under consideration of a 
Committee in House of Commons 


1,013 

888 

125 


The qualities x aud y being unknown, it was safe to assume 
with a margin for safety, that the estimate of 954 should be in- 
creased to 1,000 ; or to reverse the statement, to assert that tbe 
present strength of 1,013 could not safely be reduced by 125 


iS 
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On the whole, it was considered that 'there were grounds for assuming that the ultimate 
strength should be 1,000, and this was accordingly assumed. 

23. On this being settled, the question of recruitment had to he reconsidered. In the pre- 
vious correspondence it had been resolved that to bring down the actual number of 963 to 888, 
the recruitment should ho temporarily reduced from 34 to 23. The question now discussed was 
whether it should ho maintained at 34, the full number for tho reduced strength, or raised to 37, 
the number required for a strength of 1,000. It was pointed out that to recruit below the ultimate 
strength entailed a legacy of difficulty for tho future, and it was also shotvn in the actuarial tables 
that were worked out at the time, that with a recruitment of 33 tho establishment could not, under 
tho present rule of compulsorj' retirement at tho ago of 55, increase beyond 1,070; and according 
to tho calculations of present requirements, it was clear that this strength could bo utilised. 
Accordingly it was recommended that tho recruitment should bo cither 34 or 37. The following 
compares tho distribution of recruits over tho several sources of supply which have been 
recommended or acted upon at various times : — 



As approved 
in 18S1 
for 23. 

As rccomoicndcd 
in 1S83 i 

for 37. 1 

As rccommondcd 
in 1SS3 
for 3t. 

Actual now 
sanctioned 
’ with 30. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

Royal Engineers 

4 

D 

9 

6 

Cooper’s Hill .... 

13 

15 

14 

15 

Indian Colleges .... 

G 

13 

11 

9 , 

Total . 

23 

37 

34 

30 


It must bo mentioned at the same time that at this particular junclnre an increased recruit- 
ment was particularly desirable on political grounds, in order to provide increased employment in' 
the Public Works Department for natives of India, including under that tcim statutory natives; 
and while bearing this in mind and endeavouring to provide for it, tho Govomment of India had 
also to remember that a sufficient number of Cooper’s Hill students had to bo provided with 
appointments, in consequence of tho determination of successive Secretaries of State, contrary 
to the wish of the Government of India, expressed more than once, to maintain that institution. 
In criticising tho action of tho Government of India in this matter it is essential that these facts 
should be remembered. 

24. The final orders of the Secretary of State on the proposals made in tho above Despatch 
were given in two separate despatches. The firstof those. No. 67 Public Works, dated 30th October 
1884, dealt with tho question of strength and reernitmont, and His Lordship’s decision was that the 
reduced strength of 888 should bo adhered to; but, in deference to what was pointed out by tho 
Government of India regarding the evils of spasmodic and irregular recruitment, he consented to 
raise the recruitment from 23 to 30 for the present, tho full number for a strength of 8S8 being 
about 33. 

In coming to this decision the Secretary of State adhered to the views previously expressed 
that the obiect in view was to “ form a compact and well-an-auged staff of highly qualified officei-s 
composed of a due proportion of Civil Engineers, both European and natives.” At tho same time 
he laid down the proportion (see column 5 of statement in paragraph 23) for tho several classes of 
recruits, dealing liberally with the native element ; tho distinction made in pi-evious despatches 
between pure and statutory natives, to the detriment of the latter, hud, it should bo here men- 
tioned, been already withdrawn in a previous Despatch, No, 38 P.W., dated 24th July 1884. 

25, In regard to the grounds alleged by the Government of India in its Despatch No. 15 of tho 
21st April 1884, for increasing the strength of 888, His Lordship remarked : — 

First, that the loan to Foreign bodies of officers who could bo bond fide spared, although 
not to bo discouraged, could not possibly justify an increase to the permanent ostab. 
lishment. 

Secondly, in regard to Engineer officers being employed on the revenue establishment of irriga- 
-tion woi'ks, he considered that more were employed on such work already than was 
necessary, and that a good deal of such work might be entrusted to revenue agency ; 
this point he requested might be specially taken up and considered. 

Thirdly, as regards additional establishment for Railways ho held that it was probable that 
many of the Railways in future would be taken up by companies ; and that on gen- 
eral grounds the State Establishment must bo kept down to tho lowest limit possible 
so as to prevent tho growth of ineffective charges. 
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26. The second Despatch (No. 71 P. W., dated 13th November 1884) conveyed the final 
orders upon the question of p.iy and the proportion oi grades and classes, and on some other points- 
which it is nnnecessary to notice here. 

His Lordship declined to grant the increase of BSO in pay to the two highest grades as 
1st grade Executive Engineer. recommended hy the Government of India, hut he increased the pay 

2nd grade Executive Engineer. of the 3rd and 4th grades, and of the two grades of Assistants, 

No reasons wei-e given for allowing these increases in the lowest grades, which, it may he observed, 
■were by no means in accordance with the recommendations of the Government of India, and are 
considered to have been unnecessary. In regard to the distribution of grades the Secretary of 


State adhered to the pre-vions decision that the numbers of Executives and Assistants should he 
equally distributed ; but he allowed this distribution to he made on the actual numbers from time 
to time on the strength, instead of on a sanctioned scale. This was a distinct advantage, the result 
being that with an actual establishment of, say, 1,020 the number of Executives would he 475 
instead of being limited to 442 as it would have been on the fixed scale of 954. The result of this 


Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 97 P.IV., elated 2nd Nov^mhor 
1880, 

Despatch to Secretary of State, 


is that the rate of promotion to the Executive class will probably 
remain fixed at 12 or 13 years instead of being retarded to 16 
yeai-8, as it would have been under the former rule. This rate, 
it will he observed, is worse than that of 8 to 30 years, which 


No. 50 P-W., dated 8th September despatches marginally noted was regarded as essential 


1881. 


to a well-organized Department oiEcered hy a fairly contented 


body of men. 


The distribution previously ordered for the Executive grades was adhered to,' On this point 
it need only be said that the decision wholly ignores the fact which the Government of India had 
with infinite trouble proved in the notes and tables of 1883-84, the applicarion to an irregular or 
abnormal establishment, such as the Engineer Establishment now is in the upper grades, of a scale 
designed to give a certain rate of promotion to a normal or typical scale, must end in retarded pro- 
motion and general confusion, which will have to be dealt with and remedied in the future, 

27. We may now briefly summarize the final results of the measures which have been approved 
before we deal with the criticisms themselves which must he held to apply to the accepted measures, 
and to do this more effectually we may refer back to paragraph 9, in which the three essentials for 
any permanent scheme were enumerated by the Secretary of State in his Despatch No. 60 of 8th 


September 1881 : — . . . . , 

Isf.— -The number of admissions has been strictly limited, and is at present far below the 


number required to maintain what is held to he the minimum strength. 

A. scale has been approved which at present gives promotion to the Executive class in 

about 12 years and will ultimately give it in 10 or 11 ; but it includes no provision 
for a block that must gradually establish itself in the upper grades. 

^^.^^...^QQjupnlsory retirement at the age of 55, and at 50 for those who are not Superintend- 
ing Engineers, has been established ; Jind the pension rules formulated hy the Seore. 
tary of State have boon accepted ns subsidiary means for enforcing such compulsory 
retirement and for encouraging voluntary retirement. 

28 The criticisms of the Committee which touch upon the first point are the 3rd and 4th of 
those enumerated in paragraph 3. It is sufiiciont to say that the present strength is wholly depend- 
ent on past misconceptions of the problem to be dealt with mistakes in which the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State have both borne their share ; and that the present number of .re- 
cruits was decided upon with a full knowledge, by both the Government of India and the Secretaiy 
of State of the liabilities as regards future strength ; and that the actual liabilities year by year are 
more favourable than the estimate. As regards the distribution of the recruits amongst the three ^ 
classes onr analysis shows that it was settled after full consideration of what the constitution of the 
Department should he, and after due weight had been given to the political considerations mvo ved 

in the claims of natives of India. • iq 

29 The criticisms wliich touch upon the 2nd point are numbers (1) and (2) in paragraph o. 

The reply to the first is that the rate given by the present scale is worse as regards pay than 

what the Government of India and the Secretary of State both agreed were essential to an efficient 
establishment -, that is to say, an ofiicer now reaches a salaiy of R600 in 12 years, whereas it was 
thon-htthat he should reach one of R550 in 8 to 10 years ; it is as had as it was at the outset as 
regards responsibility of charge, for men must serve 16 years before they obtain an executive 
charge instead of 8 to 10 years only, and this must remain the case so long as the Department is 
constituted as at present. Nor can it he fairly said that the present very moderate rate of promo- 
tion was due to agitation, and should have been a temporary palliation to relieve men now in the 
Department. The correspondence shows that, such as it is, it was intended to satisfy reasonable 
claims and to form an establishment of the nature described by the Secretary of State in his Des- 
natoh No. 60 of, September 1881, repeatedly quoted above. It is clear from onr description that 
the amelioration has not gone as far as was intended at the oulcst. The proposal therefore made 
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"by tbe Committee thabtlie measraes caTricd out should homoTO tcmpoTary cxpedieuts, and that tor 
men now entering the Department tho old scale should be reinstituted, if not made in ignorance of 
the real state of tho case, can only ho regarded- ns an objection raised against measures authorised 
by Government, after full consideration for tho constitution of tho Engmeor Establishment — an 
objection dictated no doubt by a desire for financial retrenchment. 

30. This wilt he tho more apparent if we compare tho rate of advancement which would follow 
upon the Committee’s recommendations with the rate which ruled before tho hloch of promotion 
set in, with that recommended in 1881, and with tho rate which now rules under tho incomplete 
system which has been approved. Tho above comparison is nlado in the following table : — 




! 

1 

Ento which wonid 


1 Eato in 1870.* 

Bate recommended 

1 in 1881 

Present rate. 

follow tho Com- 
mittco’B recom- 





mendation. 

f 

Years of service below 4tb grade I 





Executive . . . ■ I 

5 

7 

12 

10 

Years of sen-ice in 4th grade . 

3 

5 

2 

3 

Ditto in 3rd „ . 

3 

5 

4 

3 

Ditto in 2nd ,t • 

1 

4 

5 

4 


Total below 1st grade Executive . 

15 

23 

22 

24-’ 


+ Total nnmtier opproxi- 
matoly . 

Less superior posts 


i,oie 

80 


It is not improbable that tho Committee, when recommending tho old scale and rates of pay 
to he re-established, believed that they were merely recommending the restoration of tho status 
quo ante; that is, they believed they wore recommending that tho Engineers should ho deprived 
of advantages which thej' have gained by agitation. Tho above table sliows graphically that 
this is very far from being tho case. 

31. At tho same time the above lumarka alono are sufficient to show that in our opinion 
there are defects to ho remedied and that tho organisation of tho Department is incomplete. Wo 
cannot, however, agi'co with tho Committee’s conclusion that as tho measures have not succeeded 
in achieving what they wore intended to achieve, that is to say, “ in placing the Departmental 
Establishment on a sound basis in respect of the equal flow of promotion ” (seo paragraph 62 of 
Committee’s Note), we should abandon all that has been done, and — not lutum to tho old state of 
things where promotion was rapid and compensated men for inferior pensions (for that state can 
never return),— but relapse into tho old laisscz fairc condition of letting promotion take care of 
itself, so long as the scale was low and therefore cheap. On tho other hand, wo consider that 
what was intended at the outset should be completed, and tho present defects remedied. 

32. The defects which wo recognise in tho establishment ns now constituted are the following. 
The old difficulty of the numbers of Executives exceeding tho number of charges remains ; that 

is to say, there are somewhat under 300 Executive charges, while 
to give tho required rate of promotion to tho Executive class with 
tho present establishment there should bo about 550t executives, 
and with tho typical Establishment under tho most favourable 
circumstances there must be about 360 Executives. Secondly, 
there is no doubt that with the present reduced grants for works 
the establishment is more than is required. Thirdly, tho prospects 
of tho lower gradesj in tho Department have been very nnnecesSn- 
rily improved, not on tho recommendation of tho Government of 
India, but under the orders of the Secretary of State, whUo the 
measures for improving the pay of the higher grades have been rejected. 

33. The first difficulty can be met in two ways only, both of which were put forward in 1880. 
One alternative is to base tho strength of the establishment on tho number of Executives required 
to fill the present Executive charges ; the other is to multiply the Executive charges first, and 
then similarly to decide the strength of the establishment. 

34. Under the first alternative the following is an outline of tho measure. 

The number of posts which have been hitherto held by Engineei-s, and which under tho 
present constitution of the Department must be filled by this class as distinct from Subordinates, 
is estimated to be 924 as follows : — 

Posts to bo held by Executive and Assistant Engineers 
§ This is tho nearest estimate present organisation ..... 663§ 

that can he made from the proposals Superior appointments ...... 80 

Add 15 per cent, for absentees, on 743 . . . Ill 


Executives and Assist- 
ants 

Assistants of 10 years’ 
service and under, 
about 

Balance Executives 

I Assistants, 1st and 2nd 
grades. 


935 


400 

636 


for revision received up to date ; it 
is probably a minimum which may 


not bo worked to for two or three 
years, and is liable to increase if 
now work is started. 


Add for Foreign service 


Total 


70 

92-1 


• This is the rate at which the men now at tho top of tho Department, that is, who were promoted to Executive 
Engineer, Ist grade, up to the year 1880, were promoted. 
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In other words, we require 854 Engineers at least to carry out the work of the Department as at 
present constituted and wo can find useful employment for 70 more Engineers amongst Foreign 
bodies. If we reduce the number of Engineers required for our own work, we must have an 
equal or greater number of some other inferior class of establishment. 

Now, if we put the number of Executive charges at 300 and then arrange for 200 Assistant 
Engineers, so as to give the establishment the necessary rate of promotion, we reduce the strength 

• Executive Engineers . 800 Engineer Establishment to 737* or, if we omit the men for 

.Afisistrtnt „ , 200 borvioc, to 667, and by the hypothesis •vve shall bave to 

entertain 1C3 men of a new establishment, with an aUowance for 
• Foreign Scrvico . . 70 nbsentees, or to employ additi onal Upper Subordinates to make up 

the number required to fill the present 663 charges held by Exe- 

Total . ^ outivo and Assistant Engineers. One objection to this scheme is 
that wo have at present an establishment of about 1,000 men ; 
and unless wo stop recruitment altogether or reduce it very consideiahly, which is not desirable, 
it will take a long time to come doivn to tho reduced strength. 

A second objection is that many antliorities, including probably all tho Local Governments 
which Lave any public works of importance, would say tliat it was absolutely necessary for each 
Division to bo worked with two or at least one officer of the rank of Assistant Engineer under the 
Executive ; and it may as well bo stated at once that Canal and Railway Revenue Divisions must 
undoubtedly have a fair proportion, not less than the above, of Officers as distinguished from 
Subordinates. 

Tho plan of hamng a scparetc inferior establishment of men denominated Clerks of Works 
between the Engineer and Upper Subordinate cstahlLshmcnts has already been proposed and 
negatived by tho Secretary of State, chiefiy on political grounds (seo para. 9). It is pratically put 
out of Court by the fact that it would take many years to establish, and meanwhile we must 
provide for our present actual establishment. 

35. Another alternative, and one which would meet both the objections suggested above, 
would bo to fonn the men now occupied in rovenno or maintenance duties, whether Canal or 
Railway, into a separate estahlishmont on tho basis of tho present Railway Revenue or of the 
Telegraph Department. It is believed that it would ho impossible to constituto a purely Revenue 
establishment of men who were not Engineers for Canal Rovenno, and the men required for the 
maintenance of way and works of Railways must inevitably bo Engineers, Hence, at the outset, 
we should be estahlisliing two new quasi-Engimer establishments, rocmited from tho same sources 
as the present establishment ; and in both these establishments wo should moot ivith exactly the 
sanio difficulty as to tho disproportion botivecn executive charges and tho number of men who 
must Ix) drawing Executive salaries. Tho conclusion must bo that wo should gain nothing by 
splitting up tlio establishment, hut should only further complicate matters. 

36. Another plan, which was also taken up in 1880, but not supported by Government, would 
he to multiply tho Executive or ^iiasi-Execntivo charges by making a certain number of the 
Assistant charges tho larger Sub-Divisions for instance, more independent of tho Executive 
Engineers than they are at present, calling the holders of such charges by some such term as Deputy 
Engineers, Tho objection to any such scheme would he that, without increase of expense in the 
sub-division of offices and of tho present units of accounts, any such indopondonce would be more 
or less illusory. At the samo time it might ho possible to select in every Division, ceitainly 
in Canal and Railway Division, one or more subordinate charges that must he hold by Executive 
Engineers, and which, when held by Assistants, should carry officiating allowance. Such charges 
would cany increased re.sponsibility without actual change of duties; the officers holding them 
would stand in tho same relation to the Divisional Engineer and the other Assistant Engineers, 
respectively, ns a Joint-Magistrate stands to tho District Magistrate and the other Assistant 
Manfstiates in tho samo district. 

® .... 

37. Failing any sncli I’emedy, we arc, as before, thrown back upon the present organisation, in 

which wo must recognise tho two contending principles that, to work tho Department efficiently, 
wo must have something like three Assistants or more to every two Executives ; while, to give 
necessary promotion, we must have three Executives to two Assistants. Thus, with an establish- 
ment of 924, such as described in paragraph 34, we should have at tho present time something like 
the following ; — 



Charges. 

Numbers. 

285 

398 

378 

203 

CG3 

663 



lloie.thau charges 
Less ,, ,, 
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that is, we must have 113 men paid ns Executives doing Assistants’ work. 

Ilie only way, apparently, to deal witli tLe difficulty of tlie excess of Executive Engineers 
over Executive cliarges is to increase the responsibility of the Senior Assistants, so far as may be 
done without increasing the expense, somewhat in the manner suggested at the close of paragraph 
36; and the only way to deal practically with the question of promotion is to regulate the scale 
independently of the charges. 

38. In 1884 the difficulty was, we believe, dealt with so far as it could bo by the proposal to 
draw the line between Executive and Assistant below. the present R600 (then 550) grade, thus 
equalising the number of Executives and Assistants. That scheme also dealt with the difficulty of 
the present heterogeneous establishment, which the modified scheme of the Secretary of State does 
not. 

It might be found possible to revert to that scheme, or a modification of it with a slower rate 
of promotion in the lower grades, so as to allow of the K550 grade being reached in 8 to 10 years 
instead of in 7. In the lower grades the best course would be a reversion to the old scale, condi- 
tionally on the pay in the higher grades being similarly raised. 

' The following rate of pay and promotion would result from the above recommendation : — 


a 


Afisiatant Engined a. 

1st on 

460 in the 

6th ye.ar 

's Bprvice. 

Executive Engineers, 

4tli on 

650 „ 

9th 

>1 


3id on 

700 „ 

13th 

»» 


2nd on 

860 „ 

17th 



1st on 

1,000 „ 

22nd 

ti 

and promotion recently sanctioned 

for the 

Telegraph 


follows : — 


R 


To Assistant Superintendent 

3rd grade 

400 

olh 

a tf 

2nd „ 

. . 650 

10th 

it ii 

Ist „ 

700 

16th 

To Superintendents, 

3rd ,, . 

. . 850 

20th 

it 

2nd „ 

. 1,000 

25th 


This is lower than that proposed for Engineers, but, considering that the officers appointed to 
the Telegraph Department from Cooper’s Hill are those who fail to got the Engineer appointments, 
this seems reasonable enough. 

The question to be considered, on the above recommendation being approved, would be how to 
establish the above rate by means of a scale. In deciding this it is necessary to consider how we 
now stand as regards strength, present and ultimate, and i-ecmitment. 

If we adhere to our present rate of 30 recruits, with the rule compelling men who are not 
Superintending Engineers at the age of 50 to retire, we shall ultimately come down to a total 
strength of under 700 men, of whom about 80 will hold superior posts, and the rest, about 600, 
will be Executives and Assistants. If we then distribute these 600 men into Executive and Assist- 
ant Engineers in the ratio of 3 : 2 and the Executives in the proportion of 8, 9, 10, 12 sanctioned 
by Secretary of State, we shall get the required rate of promotion. 

The above gives us as it were a fixed point on which to base our recommendations, and it has 
the advantage of being the point to which on our present recruitment we are gradually tending. 
The difficulty is that while we now have an establishment of about 1,000, which is about 105 ipore 
than we require for our own work, and 50 more than we may soon be able to find employment for, 
we are arranging to reduce to an establishment of about 700, which is 150 under our present 
requirements, exclusive of foreign service. In regard to this, all we can say is, first, that in view 
of the present rate of recruitment ultimately bringing us to a strength so much below our present 
strength, and the number (888) which we have for some time been arranging for, we cannot well 
reduce the rate of recruitment ; on the other hand, we cannot increase it in view of the excess which 
must prevail for some years. Nor is it improbable that by the time we reach the ultimate 
strength, many years hence, the transfer of Public Works to local boards or to companies will 
have considerably reduced our requirements. Secondly, as regards present excess, we have now 
reached the maximum and in a few years shall go rapidly do-wn the hill, so much so that in 1891, 
if all the men who have failed to reach the Superintending Engineer’s class on attaining 50 years 
of age are made to retire, the strength will have come down to 947, or only 23 in excess of the 
number for which there is likely to be employment on a low estimate, and on the supposition that 
the present low rate of expenditure continues. 

39. If*the above recommendations and conclusions were approved of, it would be necessary to 
obtain the sanction of Secretary of State to the following proposals : — 

I. — To the distribution for a typical scale proposed in paragraph 38, giving the proposed 
rate of promotion. 
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II. — To an arrangement of our present Letex-ogeneous establishment so as approximately to 

give the above rate of promotiom. This -would be a difScult business, but it could 
bo done, no doubt, and the cost could be appi-oximately -woi-ked out befoi-eband. 
The main difficulty to deal -with is that the Secretary of State has not hitherto 
taken into consideration the fact that the establishment is not typical, and so has 
not sanctioned a sliding scale. 

III. — To a x-cvision of the rates of pay according to our pi-oposals of 1884 in place of the 

amended rates imposed by the Secretary of State. Some notice -would have to be 
given of this, pi-obably of long duration ; and it is a question therefore whether it 
should be applied ; but on many grounds it is desirable. 

29tli Sejjtcmbcr 18S7. 


e 
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APPENDIX B. 

ilemorandwn prepared in the JPuhlio Worhs Department on the Deport of the Finance Gonmiliee, 
Vol. II, Chapiter XI, Section S, relating to the Engineer Estahlishment 

The points -which -will he taken np in the present Memorandum are those only -which are con- 
Mntters within the scope of the sidered to have been within the legitimate scope of the Committee’s 
enquiry. enquiry. Their remarks on questions of organic structure have 

been dealt with in Appendix A, 

2. The first 47 paragraphs of the report consists of an analysis of the correspondence on the 
subject of organising the Engineer Establishment that has taken place since 1879. It may be 
heiie observed that the year 1879, and the redactions of that year, cannot be taken as the starting 
point of the effort to organise the Department. The events of that year are merely an episode in 
the history of the case. It would perhaps have sufficed to have taken np the question where the 
analysis ends ; that is, to have commenced with the position held by the establishment as the 
result of the orders of the Government of India and Secretary of State, embodied in this corre- 
spondence. 

3. In the course of the analysis the Committee has taken occasion to question the legitimacy 
Increase in upper grades to eon- ^he method in which, under the authorisations given by the 

penaate for loss of temporary pro- Secretary of State, the distribution of grades has been carried out. 

These criticisms are contained in paragraphs 39, 40, and 43. 

4. The allegation is that the scale adopted by this Department docs not accord with the sanc- 
tion, and gives more appointments in the upper grades. 

It is true, as alleged, that the Seot-etary of State sanctioned tho scale of 8, 9, 10, 12 for the 
executive grades, and that additions were made by tho Government of India to the three upper 
grades, after dividing the numbers in this proportion ; while the lowest grade was reduced by the 
same number, in order to compensate for tho loss of temporary promotions from grade to grade. 
A similar increase was made in the 1st Assistant grade. To explain how this increase was regular 
and was sanctioned by proper authority, it is necessaiy to go rather far back into the history of 
the case. 

5. Under the rules which prevailed up to 1874, the distribution of the grades per 100 men 

was as shown in tho margin. At that time officiating promotions 
Executive Engineers— 1 grade . ^8 fj-om class to class (f.e., from Executive Engineer to Snperintend- 

3 ” , 11 ing Engineer and from Assistant Engineer to Executive) were 

4 „ .13 made as the vacancies occurred. There were no temporary promo- 

Total Executive Engineers . 43 ^'0°® grade to grade ; but whenever any one was absent from 

— the permanent strength {e.g., went on furlough or officiated for a 

Assistant Engineers— 1 grade . 19 furlough) for any period not less than one year, a perma- 

— nent promotion was made which took effect at tho beginning of 
^ tho ensuing half-year. Supernumeraries under this system return- 
ing to their old grades were absorbed on return. 

6. In 1875, when the final arrangements as regards establishment, consequent on the provin- 
cialisation scheme of 1670, were concluded, it was decided that the rule of promoting permanently 
for men temporarily absent should be abolished, and in lieu thereof that temporary promotions from 
grade to grade should be allowed. 

This system had just been applied to the Survey Department, and its application to the Public 
■Works Department was advocated by the Honourable Mr. 33. H. Ellis. The proposal was favour- 
ably viewed in the Financial Department, and it was observed that the difference in tho pay of 
grades was so small that the acting allowance drawn by an officer under this rule would never 
exceed that to which he would be entitled under the ordinary rules. 

Thus the system of temporary promotion from grade te grade In lieu of permanent promotion 
for absentees on furlough was accepted. 

7. This continued until 1879, when the Department was reorganised. The number of sanc- 
tioned posts for Executive and Assistant Engineers, which was based on the number of divisional 
posts, was then revised, and the number thus obtained was divided off under the old Code rule of 
S, 11, 11, 13, 19, 38 per 100 men. 

This is clearly sho-wn in Resolution No. 303 G. of 80th January 1880, At the same time "it 
was found that the system of temporary promotions from grade to grade was so complicated that it 
was determined to abolish it. Nevertheless it was clear that as this system had been given for- 
merly as compensation for the abolition of permanent steps previously allowed for absences on 
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furloiigli extending to ono year, some compensation must now bo given for its abolition. It was 
found that tbo number of absentees from eaob of tbo executive grades was -’-tb of tbe number pre- 
sent, to wbicb bad to bo added tb of tbe men in tbe classes above let Grade Executive, to cover 
tbo number of 1st Grade Executive Engincci-s acting in tbo bigber class. 

Tbe number of absentee' Assistant Engincoi-s, 1st Class, was found to bo -J^tb. 

It was niTaugcd tbci-eforo that tlio 1st Grade of Executive Engineers should be increased by 
•’ tb of its own numbor-b-^-tb of tbo number of bigber grades, and tbo 2nd and 3rd Grades eacb by 
-J^tb of tbeir own number, tbo 4tb Grade being reduced by tbo numbers thus moved up. 

Tbo Assistant Engineer, 1st Grade, was similarly increased by .|^tb of tbo number of tbo upper 
classes plus ^tb of its own number. 

Tlio result of this, ns ■will bo sceu if it is worked out in detail with scales, -(vas to give a num- 
ber of permanent steps to tbo three upper grades of Executive Engineers and to tbe 1st grade of 
Assistants, equal to tbe number of temporary steps ■\vbicb by tbo hypothesis existed constantly 
under tbo old svstem. At tbo same time, instead of increasing tbo number of tbo 4tb Grade 
Executive Engineers ]>crmnncntly ns bad been done for tbo upper grades, tbo system of temporary 
j)romotions was allowed to continue. 

8. This arrangement -n-as notified in Resolution No. 1174 G., dated 4th Juno 1880, alter 
lieing approved by the Financial Department subject to tbo approval by Secretary of State. It 
was fully reported to the Secretary of State for confirmation in paragraphs 9 to 11 of Despatch 
No 97 1’. IV., dated 2nd November 1880, and a copy of Resolution No. 1174 G. showing tbo dis- 
tribution of grades in full detail, was sent. 

This despatch de.alt also fully with the question of tbo position of tbo Department and tbo 
prospects of future promotion ; in fact, it was tbo first despatch in which tbo actuarial view of the 
question was taken up, and this was dealt with at sorao length. 

Tbo Seci-ctaty of State replied to it in bis Despatch No 50 P. W. of 8tb September 1881, in 
wbicb bo dealt generally -with tbo question, and discussed tbo measures necessary for increasing 
tbo rate of promotion, but bo did no spccific.ally allude to or confirm tbe re-arrangement of tbo 
grades. In a further Despatch, however, of tbo Government of India, No. 50 P. W. of Decom- 
^r 1881 tbo scale is referred to and shown in detail in tabular form as tbo sanctioned scale of 
1880 It was in this Despatch that after further consideration of tbo state of tbo Establishment 
it was proposed by the Go\ornracnt of India to distribute tbo Engineer and Assistant class in tbo 
■proportion of 2 : 1 instead of tbo old ratio of 3 : 4, commencing at present -with tbo ratio of 3 : 2, 
and to distribute tbo Executive grades in tbo ratio of C, 7, 8, 9, instead of in tbo old ono of 8, 11, 
11 13 Tbo object of this arrangement was to give tbo Establishment what was considered a fair 
and reasonable rate of promotion. 

9 Tbo orders upon this proposal were convoyed in Secretary of State’s No. 18 Public 17orks, 
22nd March 1884, and these orders fixed tbo ratio of Executive and Assistants at 1 : 1 instead of 
2 : 1 ns proposed, and distributed tbo Executive grades in tbo ratio of 8, 9, 10, 12. 

It was on the receipt of this Despatch that the actuarial side of tbo question and the conges- 
tion in certain ranks caused by irregular rcciaiitment in times past was again thoroughly invest! . 
gated ■^vitb the result of a very complete sebomo calculated to give a fair rate of promotion for all 
futuro time being worked out. Slcanwhilo it avas shown that tbo adoption of tbo scale as sanc- 
tioned by the Secretarj' of State, when applied to tbo old Code scale including tbo allowance for 
temporary promotions, wbicb was thou tbo actual scale, would have necessitated considerable 
alKorptions of steps in tbo tbreo upper grades of Executives, and that tbo only benefit conferred 
by orders wbicb wore tbo result of a prolonged investigation, would bo a fow permanent promo- 
tions to the 4tb grade, duo to tbo distribution between tbo Executive and Assistant classes 
bawng been improved -from 3 : 4, to 1 : 1. The rule wbicb allowed of temporary promotions 
from CTado to grade in tbe Public Works Department (sco note at bead of Chapter IV, Pay 
and Aclimr Allowance Code) bad not been aboUsbed, tbo constant temporary promotion bad 
only been converted into a pei-raanont addition to each grade ; accordingly tbo same conversion 
of temporary into permanent promotion was applied to the new scale, as bad been applied to tbe old 
Code scale, tbo Financial Department agreeing in its application. 

10. Lastly, as pointed out by tbo Committee, tbo distribution was framed no longer on a fixed 
number based ’as bitberto on tbo number of Executive posts, but on tbo actual number of 
Executive and Assistant Engineers. The reason of this was that tbo numbers of men present can- 
not depend entirely on tbe number of posts required to bo filled, but on tbo number of recruits who 
have been admitted in past years, and who aro being brought in year by year, and any scheme 
wbicb is to give a fair and reasonable flow of promotion must recognise this fact (see also paragraph 
26 of Appendix A). There is in fact no other possible way of dealing with tbo question, 
consistently with maintaining tbo due proportion in tbo strength of tbe gi-ados, with an establish- 
ment wbicb is so ‘abnormal* that tbo strength instead of being stable is constantly diminishing 
do'wn to some -ultimate sanctioned sti'ength. 
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13. In regard to wLatis stated gonernlly about tlio illegality of grade to grade promotion in 
paras. 39 and 40 of the Note, it may bo pointed out that officiating or temporary promotion-s from 
grade to grade arc allowed in the Pa}' and Acting Allowance Code ns follows : — 

(1) To the Covenanted Civil Service (Cliaiitcr II) officiating promotions nro allovrcd without change of 

duties (SCO Section 17, illustration), and these nro allowed even when tho nhsenteo is on privilege 
leave ; while tho compensntion for temporary promotion on tho Public Works Department list is 
h.ssed on absences on long leave alone, and no oJJTiciating steps from class to cla»s can be made in 
tho E-veontivo and Assistant grades unless the duties are changed. 

(2) To the Survey Department. Tho officiating promotions are temporaiy promotions on full pay from 

grade to grade. Chapter V. 

(3) To tho Forest Department, ditto ditto Chapter VI. 

(4) To tho Post Office Department, officiating promotions from grade to grade arc allowed, 36 (i;. 

(5) To the Telegraph Department ditto ditto ditto. 

In other Departments promotions from grade to grade aro not allowed, but it is believed that, 
perhaps to avoid tho inconvenience of this rnle, other Departments aro frequently divided into 
classes, and that when an officer officiates in a higher class it does not necessarily follow that 
hLs. duties ai'o changed, any more than when ho officiates in a higher grade: the Financial 
Department itself may bo mentioned ns a notable instnneo of this. 

Tho rules for tho temporary and officiating promotions of tho Public Works Department arc 
governed by Chapter IV of tho Pay and Acting Allowance Code.' 

These rules, so far as tho Engineer Esfablishment is concerned, contemplate officers ojpciaMng 
in n higher class, but not in a higher grade, in tho case of absences not exceeding three months, 
when tho acting officer actually performs higher duties. But it is expressly stated that tho rules 
do not apply to cases of temporary promotion on account of absences exceeding three months. 
This exception was inserted in order to allow of temporary promotions from grade to grade, which 
as explained above (paragraph G) temporarily took tho place of tho original permanent steps made 
for such absences. These temporary promotions from grade to grade nro not made now because tho 
numbers in tho grades, as explained, have been increased to compensate for their abolition. But 
temporary promotion from cla.ss to class where tho compensation has not boon made, still continues. 
Thus virtually tho Public Works Department is on just tho same footing as other Departments, 
neither bettor nor worse. 

12. It may however bo conceded that temporary promotions without change of duties, whether 
actually made from grade to grade, or in tho form of a permanent addition to tho grades, are to 
be discouraged and can only bo a makeshift arrangement to compensate for retarded promotion in 
an establishment tho organization of which is incomplete. In any ultimate arrangement to bo 
proposed it may possibly bo hold that there should be no such thing allowed ; in fact in tho scheme 
last sent up by tho Govomment of India for tho Public Works Department, it was disallowed ; no 
provision is made for it in tho scheme put forward in Appendix A. At the same time it may bo 
submitted that there is no particular reason why tho principle should bo applied to the Public 
Works Department more than to tho other Departments mentioned in paragraph 11. 

The reply, therefore, to what is advanced by tho Committee in paragiaphs 39 to 44 of their 
Section on tho subject of tho increase in tho highor grades above tho scale sanctioned by tho 
Secretary of State, may bo summarised ns follows : — 

First. — That tho increase was a compensation for loss of temporary promotion which 
had itself taken tho place of pormanont promotion in 1874. 

Second. — That this increase to the scale was not made for tho first time in 1885 but in 
1880. 


Third . — That in tho existing state of tho E.stablishmcnt no other method could havo been 
adopted compatible with tho maintenance of a fair rato of promotion. 

Fourth . — That in other Departments tho same object, that is, of accelerating promotion, is 
attained either by allowing grade to grade promotion ns a special case, or by 
the simple expedient of designating as classes what tho Public Works Depart- 
ment calls grades. 

13. Tho next point discussed by the Committee which is considered lo be within tho scope 

of their enquiry is tho present strength of tho estab- 
lishment (paragraphs 48 — 59 of tho report), and 
tho conclusion tentatively arrived at is that there 
is, or shortly will bo, an excess of from ISO to 200* 
men in tho Department. Wo nro hardly yet in a 
position to say what number will be reported as 
in excess by Provincial Governments under Build- 
ings and Roads and Irrigation. Each Local 
Government was addressed last February with a 
view to ascertaining tho Engineer establish- 


Present strcnetli, Revision in progress. 
*Provincial Establishment 

76 

EnUwnv 

. 100 

Frontier Roads .... 

25 

Military Works Deportment . , 

. 10 

Set free by Railway Companies 

. 16 

Deduct for Burma 

225 

25 


200 
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ment -whicli wonld sufiSce witli reduced grants to carry out these works (see copy of letter at- 
tached). Replies have not yet been received from two of the most important Governments, Bengal 
and North-Western Provinces ; they have been received from Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab. 
The first asserted that no reduction could be made, and has been addressed again at some length, 
suggestions being made for considerable economies in Engineer, Upper Subordinate, and Clerical 
establishments. The Bombay Government has replied with proposals for reducing the numbers of 
Engineers by doubling up Divisions ; the proposals have been accepted, further reduction suggest- 
ed, and a complete estimate of the whole establishment, as finally proposed, has been called for ; 
when this is received the establishment will be examined with a view to further reductions if 
possible. The Punjab Government has made no reductions, but its proposals have not yet been 
considered, because the estimate of normal as compared with actual cost not having been fur- 
nished, it is not possible to judge whether the proposed establishment is moderate or otherwise. 

Replies have also been received from the minor administrations with the exception of Burma, 
which, as a new scale has been only recently sanctioned for it, and as a separate establishment for 
Upper Burma has to be temporarily maintained, cannot at present be addressed with advant- 
age. All those which have replied have proposed' fair reductions, and with the exception of 
Rajputana and Central India have brought down their establishment to a reasonable cost as 
compared with their outlay. There is some probability that the Central India establishment wil 
be reduced and, to some extent, amalgamated with that of Rajputana, if the Native States will 
undertake to maintain the Roads in their own territories. 

14, For Railways it is very difficult on account o'f the fluctuation in work at different times 
to estimate the establishment which should be maintained ; a careful forecast, however, of the 
number likely to be required during the cold weather of 1887-88 seems to show that 145 is the 
smallest number required to be present on duty as compared with a strength of 180 in 1881. 

15. Taking present requirements as the measure of the establishment, and allowing for 

reductions either offered or likely to be offered in the 
Estimate ot required strength. , ,, . , j j. . 

^ course of the enquiry referred to above, the following 

is an approximate estimate of the minimum Staff of Executive and Assistant Engineers for all 

administrations, exclusive of absentees ; — 


Madras • . . . . , 60 

Bombay .............. 67 

Military Works 52 

Bengal 60 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh . . 84 

Punjab ..............86 

Burma .............. 40 

Central Provinces ............ 12 

Assam . . . . • • • • • ‘ • • • - .20 

Hyderabad 14 

Central India , 7 

Rajputana .''i . . • • • • ■ • • .6 

Railway 145 

Baluchistan 9 

Coorg 1 


663 . 

To this we may add the number of superior appointments, which, including the State Railway 
managerial appointments supplied entirely from the Engineer estahh'shment, nnmher 80. This 
brings up the total of actual present strength to 743, and allowing 15 per cent, for absentees, the 
total strength on this basis should he 853. To this may he added 72, the number of men for 
foreign service, &c. No allowance is made under this head for absentees, as it merely represents 
the number of men who can ha spared after complying with all other requirements. Thus the 
total probable requirements may be considered to be 925 against an actual strength of 999, or an 
excess of about 75 men. It is thought that this excess is a maximum, and it takes no account of 
the additional men at present required for the next few years by the Military Works Department 
for the defences, nor for any new surveys or extension of Railway work: the estimate on which it 
depends allows for the abolition or reduction of all the lines enumerated in paragraphs 52 and 53 
of the Report. It allows for the maintenance of an additional establishment over and above the 
present strength of the Military Works Department for Baluchistan, which will, probably, he 
required, even when the Frontier Roads are finished. It allows for a small reduction in the 
Madras permanent strength, and for the entire abolition of the temporary establishment in that 
province, the services of which were dispensed with last April under the orders of the Government 
of India. The number of men on foreign service is not likely to decrease, in fact it shows signs of 
increasing. 
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There is no probability of tbo reduced strength of 925 estimated ns nbovc, taking eilcct for 
the next two years, and tho present excess may bo taken as not more than 50. 

16. Tho principal measures proposed by tho Committco aro tho dismissal of temporary cstab- 

lishmcat, and tho reduction of rccraitmont. In 
Measures for reduction of present strength. -j. number of 

temporary Engineers, •which at tho end of 1886 amounted to 30, has now been reduced to two or 
three ; it is only when it is proved that great inconvonicnco would bo caused by his discharge that 
a temporary man is allowmd to bo retained, and as soon ns suitable permanent men aro available 
they aro sent to replace tho temporary men. 

17. In regard to the second measure, tho reduction of recruitment, this is a matter on -which 
there has been much discussion at various times, and it is a remedy for excess establishment that 
can only bo applied with much caution. Tho annual recruitment is at present 30, which in atypical 
establishment with regular superannuation every 3 ’car, and allowing for a mortality of 2 per cent., 
should ultimately produce an establishment of 800 men. Thci-o is reason, however, to boliovo that 
allowing for latoraP roUremonts over and above superannuations, and for compulsory retirements 
at tho ago of 60 for those who have not then reached tho Superintending Ihigineer class, tho 
ultimate strength which this rate of recruitment will maintain, will bo under 700. In jmragraph 
15 it is sho'wn that accordmg to present requirements, and wo may assume that this estimate holds 
good for at least five years, tho i-cqnirod strength is 925. Thus tho present rate of recruitment is 
for a strength considerably lower than tho present estimated strength. Owing, however, to exces- 
sive and irregular recruitment in past times, tho annual disappearance is not at the normal rate ; 
so that tho recruitment exceeds tho disappearance by death and superannuation, and tho strength 
on tho whole at present tends to grow, or is not more than stationary ns it nppix)ache3 tho time 
when it culminates, after which it will begin rapidly to increase. 

18. Tho actuarial tables for working out tho prospective strength for each year have been 
carefully revised of late according £0 tho expcrionco gained in tho last four j'cara. According to 
these revised tables tho establishment which in 183-1 numbered 1,001 should at the beginning of 
1887 have increased to 1,038. Actually it had only increased to 1,015, tho diffcronco of 23 being 
accounted for partly by transfers to other branches, but chiefly bj- Eo 3 ”al Engineers leaving tho 
Department for Military duty. Supposing that the rule compelling men who have not rc.achcd tho 
Superintending Engineer class to retire on attaining tho ago of 50 is fulij’ in force in 1889, and 
that jths of tho men affected by tho role aro mado to retire, tho establishment would bo reduced 
to 988, which is 63 in excess of tho lowest estimated strength. After 18S9 tho strength gets less 
and less, until in 1896, with tho 50 years’ rule acting similarly, it should have sunk to 878, or 
below tho present estimate of required strength. As tho reduced strength of 925 estimated in 
paragraph 15 -will not begin to tako effect for another two years, it maj- bo considered certain that 
the excess w'ill never exceed 50, tho excess as estimated at tho present moment. 

19. Under these circumstances it would bo a mistake to reduce tho present number of 30 re- 
cruits. It would not, it is thought, bo possible to reduce tho number of Royal Engineers (six), 
and the number from tho Indian Colleges (nine). Tho number from Cooper's Hill. (15) is guaran- 
teed up to 1890. In 1891 tho strength on tho data adopted in paragraph 18 will have como 
down to 962 which is not quite 40 in excess of tho lowest estimate, and in five years fo-om that 
date, as already shown, ovon maintaining tho present rate, it -(vill have como down bolow tho esti- 
mated strength. 

20. In regard to reduction of cost in establishment there aro t-n-o other mc.asnrcs proposed 

Other measures for reduction. Committco which aro considered to bo within tho scope of 

tho enquiry : ono is the i-ovival of tho proposal to reduce tho pay 
of the Native Engineers to two-thirds of tho present rates (paragraphs 72 and 73) ; and tho 
other is that the improved rates of pay, promotion and pension, sanctioned by tho Secretary of 
State as part of tho reorganisation should apply only to tho original establishment who entered tho 
Department with reasonable expectation of superior prospects, and not to now incumbents, wlio 
must be fully aware of what is before them (paragraphs 61 and 71). 

21. In regard to tho first proposal it may bo said that it was certainly not adidsable and 
Eeductiouliu puy of natives. Probably not feasible, for this Department to stand alone in pro- 
posing a reduction in tho salaries and pensions of natives of India. 

It is a measure which, if carried out at all, must bo generally applicable to all dojiartmonts, and is 
one of those proposals which falls within the scope of tho Public Servico Commission to deal with. 
If it is a measure which commends itself to that Commission and is accepted in principle by 
Government, the Public Works Department will of course have no hesitation in applying it. It 
may bo added that it was made apph’cablo to the Telegraph Department in 1881, but that no 
native officer has yet been appointed to that Department, owing to temporary reduction in tho 
recruitment- 

• That is, nil rotiromontg other than superannuations anoh as dismiesals, voluntnty rotiromonts, transfers to 
Military duty or other Dopartmenta. 
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22 . In regard to tbe second proposal it may be said that it is only in a very narrow sense that 

Bestriction of the revised scale 1*® considered witbin tbe scope of tbe Committee's enquiry 

. of pay and pensions to present in- and recommendations. To one wbo reads tbe correspondence 
cumbents only. tborougbly and carefully, it will be clear that tbe measures for 

better pay and pension commenced and carried tbrongb by tbe Government of India and Secretary 
« Secretary' of State’s Despatch of State were not by any means intended to relieve a block of 
Ko. 50 of September 1881. promotion or as temporarily expedient; they were intended to 

produce* 

“ a compact and well-arranged staff of highly qualified officers properly remunerated and 

with fair hopes of advancement and of ultimate retirement on appropriate pension." 

None of tbe measures bitberto approved have gone beyond tbis intention, except perhaps tbe acce- 
leration of tbe promotion and increase of pay in tbe Assistant grades, wbicb were not made on tbe 
recommendation of tbe Government of India, Tbis side of tbe question is more fuUy discussed 
in Appendix A, a perusal of wbicb will make it clear that all that bas been done to improve tbe 
prospect of tbe Engineer establishment was intended to be permanent, and was designed to main- 
tain an establishment of highly qualified officers. 

23. Lastly we come to tbe actual measures to bo taken for immediate reduction of cost. 
Immediate measures to bo taken These are enumerated in paragraphs 75 — 79 of tbe report. Tbe 

for reduction of numbers. recommendations of tbe Committee fall under three main beads : — 

First, tbe method of disposing of sui-plus officers^ secondly, the reduction of tbe scale to tbe 
bare proportion of 8 , 9, 10, 12 without allowing compensation for tbe abolition of tbe temporary 
promotions trora grade to grade; thirdly, tbe abolition of tbe staff scale of pay forBoyal Engineers. 

24. In regard to tbe first it has been shown that tbe excess at any one time is not likely to be 
more than 50, instead of being between 150 and 200 as assumed by tbe Committee. The measures 
proposed by tbe Committee to meet tbis evil are, first, tbe introduetion of tbe rule compelling 
officers, who at tbo age of 50 have not attained the raqk of Superintending Engineers to retire ; 
secondly, to ask tbe Secretary of State for permission to apply a similar rule to the lower grades ; 
thirdly, to give furlough to officers on a liberal scale independently of tbe restriction of the Leave 
Code; fourthly, to apply the remedy of 1879 in dispensing with the services of officers on the 
pensions of their rank. 

25. The first and third measures referred to in paragraph 24 as coming under the first 
recommendation have already been taken up, and it is believed that they will be sufficient 
to meet the emergency. There is no intention of applying the second, as it is necessary, 
and it is most improbable that the Secretary of State would entertain the proposal. The fourth 
measure may be sparingly put in force if found necessary. In one case already the offer of 
a free passage to England with three months’ pay has been found sufficient inducement to an officer 
to retire on the pension to which bo has entitled under tbe new rules, and there are probably others 
who, \nth a little pressure, would do the same. Under the circumstances there seems no occasion 
whatever for a general reduction such as that of 1879. It may be added that the power of 
Government to discharge incompetent men, a point wbicb is discussed at length in paragraphs 76 
and 77, is already admitted and enforced. In times when there is no excess of estabhshmont this 
power is perhaps more or less donnant, but as soon as there is an excess which makes itself felt 
the tendency to use it is strengthened, and this will undoubtedly be the case at tbe present time. 

26. In regar'd to tbe second measure, that, namely, for reducing the scale on which promotions 
are now made, reference may first be made to the detailed remarks in paragraph 3—11 which tend 
to show that tbo Committee , may not have been fully acquainted with the facts when they 
made their recommendations. In the second place if the scales were based on a fixed number of 880 
men, the Executive and Assistant classes being equally divided and the Executive grades being 
divided in the proportion of 8 , 9 , 10 , 12 , and were then applied to the present establishment, tbe 
approximate rate of promotion established for the present would compare with that which has 
been recommended as adequate by the Government of India, as follows : — 




Bate of promotion as proposed 
l)y the Committeo. 

Kate as recommended by 
the Government of India. 

To Executive Engineer, 4th grade 

In the loth year of service 

In the 7th year. 

Ditto; 

3rd „ 

„ 18 th „ 

>» * 

„ nth „ 

Ditto, 

2nd „ 

,, 21st 

if * 

St 15th ,, 

Ditto, 

_lsfc }} • 

„ 25th „ 

ft • 

„ 20 th „ 


■ To introduce measures for establishing such a rate in tbe face of the long correspondence 
which tbe Committee has analysed at some length in tbe first 47 paragraphs of its report, and tbe 
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main object of which was to improve the rate of promotion, seems out of tho question. Under the 
present scale, the rate of promotion which is being gradually established can certainly not be 
considered excessive. 


To Executive Engineer, 4111 grade, in the 13th year of service. 


ft 

ft 

ft 


3rd „ „ 14th „ 

2nd „ „ 18th „ 

1st ,, ,, 32nd ,, 


ff 


It appears most undesirable to adopt any that will retard this rate. On the contrary, the con- 
stant recommendations of tho Department to the Secretary of State have been tlint measure.s 
should bo tahon to accelerate it, on the ground that it is slower than that which was stated at the 
commencement to bo requisite for an cfiicicnt and contented service. 

27, As to tho third proposal for abolishing tho staff scale of pay of Royal Engineers, and com- 
pelling'aU to accept tho consolidated i-ate with not military pay, this is a measure to which this 
Department would probably’ offer no objection, and it is, on many grounds, desirable. It is, how- 
ever, n question of considerable difficulty, and one on which there has been a great discussion in past 
times. The majority of Royal Engineers arc now on tho staff scale, and it would not bo possible to 
compel them to take tho consolidated staff rate, so that it would bo long befoiu tho new rule it is 
proposed to introduce would have much effect on tho finances. There can bo no doubt that at'tho 
pi-esent normal rate of promotion in tho Department, those who draw tho Staff scale have a consi- 
derable pecuniary advantage over tho rest ah the expense of tho State. 

Summarising what has been said above, tho following are briefly tho replies to the several 
points raised in tho Finance Committee’s notes : — • . . • 

First. — That tho Public Works Department were justified in the additions made to certain 
grades under tho revised scale ; that in making the addition, they availed themselves 
of an existing sanction ; and that the practice of oth(5r Departments in regard ' to 
grade to ^do promotion was only followed. . • ’ • > • 

Secondly. — That tho excess numbers of the Engineer establislunont, instead of being 200 as 
represented by tho Committee, will not exceed 50, and a.s tho number will have com- 
menced to fall to tho reduced strength now required, almost before the effect 'of- i-e- 
ducing tho recruitment can be felt, and will ultimately fall considerably below the 
revised strength, it would be very unwise to reduce tho present rccruitmoiit of 30 
per annum. 

Thirdly . — That tho proposal to reduce the pay of Native Engineers to two-thirds of the 
European rates is one that must bo settled by tho Public Service Commission. 

Four/ldi/.— That if tho complete correspondence that has passed on tho subject of tho 
reorganisation of tho Engineer establishment be read, it will be manifest that the 
measures which have been approved wera passed not merely to afford relief to 
present incumbents, but in order to satisfy the just aspirations of an establishment 
possessing certain qualifications. 

Fifthly . — Coming to the actual measures advocated by tho Committee for reducing the 
cost of the establishment, those mca.surcs which were considered necessary to meet 
tho case have been adopted ; and reasons for not adopting the othoi-s are given. 

30lh September 1887, . ' 
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Section C.— AMALGAMATION OF PEOVINCIAL AND LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

'In investigating the cost-nf the Public -Works establishment it appeared 
to us that the system of maintaining separate establishments for Imperial, 
•Provincial, and Local Eund Public Works outlay in some Provinces cannot tend 
to economy, and that a considerable saving could be effected if the whole of 
the Public Works transactions in each Province were supervised by one estab- 
lishment. As the Military Works Department in Northern India, as now con- 
stituted, is a distinct and somewhat . special organisation, we .considered it 
desirable to deal with this subject separately, and we have elsewhere. Section A 
of this Chapter, recorded our views as to the propriety of abolishing that Depart- 
ment and placing all Military Works under the Provincial Governments in the 
same way in which Imperial Civil Works are now placed under them. 

2. Having come ’to the conclusion that all Imperial Civil and Military 
Agency in charge of Local PuUio "Works should be placed under the charge of the 

Provincial Public W orks establishments, we devoted 


Age: 

Woll's 


our attention to the agency engaged in the charge of Local Works. 


3. We found ourselves unable to state precisely the extent to which the 

District Boards carry out their works through a 
me^ts wastefai.°^ distinct establish, specially-entertained agency of their own, or use 

the services of the regular Public Works establish- 
ment of the Government ; and it was necessary to enquire further into the facts. 
But supposing it to be the case that in any Protnuce a separate and independent 
executive establishment is maintained for works sanctioned by, and carried 
out at the expense of, Local Boards, while similar works are carried out within 
the same areas by Provincial officers, it seemed clear that an economy might be 
effected by any measure, whereby a single organised Engineer Service would be 
charged with the execution of both classes of works. It must be wasteful to 
have in some places two sets of officers carrying out the same kind of works in 
the same tract of country, the one set performing its duties in connection with 
the Provincial Public Works, and the other those relative to Local Works, and 
especially so where, as in some parts of India, a third set of officers are 
employed solely on Military Works. 

4. The question was the more important from the fact that the Public 

Works Department establishment being already, in 
Question oTJo of importance. our ojiinion, over-sti’Ong, tbe probable reduction of 

Imperial and Provincial Public Works expenditure, in consequence of financial 
pressure, is likely to leave Government with a. still greater superabundance of 
establishment on its hands. 


. ,6. As the question to be decided is one of considerable importance and is 

more or less mixed up with the question of Local 

Local Governments Miisuited on gelf-ffovernment, we considered it desirable, before 
the financial and political aspect. . ° ^ -i i • . 

arriving at a final conclusion on the matter, to con- 
sult the several Local Governments and Administrations on the financial and 
political aspect of the subject generally, and to ascertain the number and cost 
of the present establishment employed on Provincial and Local Public Works, 
and the number and cost of the establishment that could carry on the same 
duties, on the supposition that the whole of these duties are performed by 
an amalgamated establishment. In doing this, the Committee recorded the 
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following remarks on tlie bearing of tbe proposed change on the question of 
the responsibility of Local Bodies : — 

" The Committee are aware that it is held in some quarters that the principles involved 
in the terra ‘Local Self-government* will not bo fully carried out unless the Local Boards 
not only have power to vote and allot the money and to decide on the projects they desire to 
execute, but also have in their own hands the power to appoint and pay an executive 
establishment, to whom the execution of those projects can be entrusted. This is a subject 
into which it obviously is not the province of tlio Committee to enter : still less would they 
wish to recommend the taking of a retrograde step, opposed to the policy adopted of late 
years by the Supreme Government. But they think it right to remark that the adminis- 
tration by the Local Boards of the funds placed at their disposal, so far as relates to their 
localisation and their appropriation to particular expenditure, may he held to be distinct 
from the execution of works determined on, and in all importarrt cases already specified 
in minute detail j and that the independence of Loc.al Boards in tlic administration of their 
funds is not necessarily affected by using a particular channel for their execution. It seems 
not impossible that the most advanced Loc.al Boards would be themselves opposed to the 
creation of a special establishment for spending the inonej' allotted for Local Works, pro- 
vided it can bo shewn that it can be as clliciently disbursed by an already existing establish- 
ment and that the Budgets of the Local Boards w-ill be as scrupuloush'’ carried out as 
that of the Provincial Govcniments. As far as the Committee are aware, the recent 
legislation on the subject, while it empowers Local Boards to create csLablishrnents, does 
not compel them to do so, and gives authority to the Provincial Governments to interfere, 
whenever they consider that expenditure is exlra\'ngant or that unnecessarj' establishments 
are being entertained. At any rate the Local Government has the power, wherever local 
expenditure is supplemented by Provincial Grants, of making this a condition precedent to the 
allotment of such grants.** 


Replies from Local Governments. 


6, The replies of the several Local Governments and Administrations have 

now been received : in somo cases they are not so 
full and explicit as we would desire. But the 

information available is such as to admit of out* laying oim conglusions before 
Government. The replies received may he abstracted as follows. 

7. In Assam, with the exception of a small separate subordinate establish- 
ment which is paid for out of Local Bunds, hut 
which establishment is ])ractically amalgamated 

with the regular Provincial establishment and "worked by the District Engi- 
neers who are Provincial Engineers, the "ivhole of the Public "Works of the 
Province, Imperial (Civil and Military), Provincial, Local, and Municipal, are 
carried out by one agency — the Provincial Public Works establishment. There 
is one Superintending Engineer for the Pro'vinee, and an Executive or District 
Engineer for each district with one or more Assistants under him in the 
districts where the work is lieavicst. 


Assam. 


8. All the Imperial, Provincial, and Local Public M^orks in Burma are 

_ dealt with by the Provincial establishment. The 

only Public Works not carried out by the Public 
Works establishment are those situated in the larger Municipalities, where 
either there is sufficient work for one Engineer Officer’s undivided attention, or 
the Engineer officer fills also the post of Secretary to the lllunicipality. 

9. The Chief Commissioner is of opinion that all Local Pund Public Works 
can he usefully and economically carried out by one establishment as is now 
done in Burma. 


10. As a rule, there is an Executive Engineer in charge of each division, 

Pvovinoial Estoblkbmont. Assistants and a few Upper Sub- 

ordinates ; • hut at present the ordinary distribution 
of the establishment is disturbed by a considerable portion of the men available 
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being employed in Upper Burma. According to the last Classided List, 11 
Executive Engineers, 13 Assistant Engineers, and 64 Upper Subordinates are 
employed in Burma ; of these 3 Executive Engineers, 7 Assistant Engineers, 
and 13 Upper Subordinates are employed beyond the old frontier. 

11. The Chief Commissioner saj^s that the carrying out, by the Provincial 

Central Provinces. Public Worlcs establishment, of the Military Works 

in the Central Provinces, now in charge of the 
[Military Works Department, can he arranged without difficulty. 

12. The practice in the Central Provinces regarding Local Public Works is 
for the Local Bodies cqneerned to obtain the assistance of the Public Works 
Department in preparing and supervising the execution of projects demanding 
professional knowledge and skill. The Local establishments, maintained in the 
Central Provinces by District Councils and Local Boards for the execution of 
Public Works, are petty establishments of the Overseer and Sub-Overseer class, 
on pay ranging from Bs. 10 to Bs. 100 a month. The total cost of such 
establishments is about Bs. 20,000 a year. No highly -paid establishment is 
entertained. The Local Bodies have charge of a large number of petty works 
scattered over large areas, and if the works now executed by the Local estab- 
lishment were made over to the Public Works Department, it would be neces- 
sary to increase the subordinate establishment of that Department, and no 
economy would he effected by the change. For works carried out by the 
Public Works Department for Local Bodies a charge of 10 per cent, on the 
estimate is levied. 

13. In the Punjab no main lines of road appear to have been localised ; 

the works treated as Local are the purely local 
district and village roads, tanks, wells, irrigation 
bunds coming under the head water-supply, arboriculture, dispensaries and 
almost all educational buildings. The Imperial Military Works connected Avith 
the Trans-Indus Frontier are carried out by the agency of the Provincial 
Public Works establishment, and this arrangement is to continue. 


14. With regard to Local Fund works carried out under agencies employed 
by District Boards and Municipalities, while the Lieutenant-Governor would 
most strongly deprecate any action calculated to interfere with the independent 
action of these Local Bodies in the administration of funds recently entrusted 
to them, there is, in his opinion, no reason why they should not have the option 
of utilising the existing Provincial establishments to carry out all the more im- 
portant of their works ; and if reasonable terms he offered to them, they will in 
many cases probably he glad to do so. The more extended use of the Provin- 
cial estahlishmeht has hitherto been prevented by the levy of the high charge 
of 23 per cent, on outlay for establishment, plus 1-^ per cent, for tools and 
plant. In many cases this charge has proved prohibitive, and in others it 
has been decided to forego it entii’ely> a procedure calculated to throw an 
undue burden oh Provincial Bevenues. Sir Charles Aitchison has now decided 
that in future this charge should he reduced to 12 per cent., plus any 
outlay actually incurred for tools and plant,. and it is anticipated that under 
these terms the Local Bodies will voluntarily avail themselves of the depart- 
mental agency for the majority of works requiring professional skill. 

15, The Provincial establishment consists of 1 Chief Engineer, 3 Superin- 

tending Engineers, and 63 Executive and Assistant 
Provincial EstabHsLment. Engineers. Of the latter classes of officers, 3 are 

on furlough, 4 are employed on direction, 7 on special duty, and 18 on frontier 

° 2m 

VOL. II. 
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roads in tlie Trans-Indus districts, as compared with 4 or 6, who would probably 
have suldced for the ordinary Public Works of these districts before the 
lai’O'e road projects now in course of construction were undertaken. It may 
be said that not half the total strength is now employed on ordinary Pro- 
vincial Works. This does not include the Irrigation establishment, which is 
treated in the Punjab as a distinct unit. 


16. There are now 11 Provincial Divisions, and 6 independent executive 
charges. 


17. The manner in whicli the local officers are employed is not clearly 
Distribution of Local Estubiisb- stated, but it IS apparently considered possible that 

ments. Certain provincial works may hereafter be made 

over to the Local Bodies for execution, and that by some means such works 
should be subjected to direct departmental supervision. 

18. No details of the strength or distribution of the establishment employed 

by Local Bodies have been given us, but in this 
year’s estimate the following local establishment is 


Local fund cstablishineiit. 


provided for : — 

7 Civil and Distiict Engineers from Rs. 75 to 350. 

10 Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Work-sand Roads fi om Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 150. 

26 Upper Suboidinates from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100. 

26 Lower Subordin.-ites fiom Rs. 20 to Rs. 65. 

52 Mistries from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. 

Clerks, Diuftsmen, Peons, &c., 

Costing, with tr.-ivelling allowances and eontingoncies, Rs. 87,416 per annum, 

19. In the North-West Provinces the trunk lines are still Provincial, all 
Nortb-Western Piovincea aud Afst class roads which are not trunk lines and all 
Oudh. unmetalled roads, educational and medical build- 

ings, poorhouses, drainage, bunds, and river protective works are treated as 
Local Pund Works. 


20. The Lieutenant-Governor considers that, the Committee’s letter is open 
„ , . to the remark that it does not deal with all sides of 

Lieutenant-Governors opinion. ,, • t -j. /» i • • 

the question to ’which it reters, and contains some 
disputable matter. It may nevertheless he agreed — 

(1) that a saving in esiahlishment charges could he effected, if the whole 

of the Public Works transactions in these Provinces were super- 
vised by one establishment ; 

(2) that it is practicable to entrust all Military, Imperial, Civil, Pro- 

vincial and Local Public Works to one agency ; 

(3) that the Local Government, which supplements largely local ex- 

penditiu’e from Provincial sources, can impose on Local Boards the 
condition of employing State agency for the execution of works 
financially administered by them. That such a complete amalga- 
mation of establishment, even if economical, must necessarily 
be at the same time expedient and in all respects desirable, does 
not, however, necessarily follow ; 

(4) with the admission of a few Royal Engineer officers into the Pro- 

vincial Public Works establishment, there should he no difficulty 
in that establishment executing the work done in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh by the Military Works Branch,’ and 
at a less cost than'under the present arrangement; 
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(5) the Lieutenant-Governor would certainly hesitate to abolish the 
“ Irrigation ” as a separate branch, and he is not sure that this 
is contemplated by the Committee ; 
in regard to the execution of all works connected with Civil 
Buildings, Communications, and Public Improvement, whether 
Imperial, Provincial, or Local, there is probably no insuperable 
difficulty in the employment of but one agency. As Local 
Funds in each district are very largely supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Funds, the distinction between Local and 
" Provincial Works is more often arbitrary than real ; and it is 

within the competence of the Local Government to make the 
. allotment of Provincial Funds to District Boards contingent 
on the Board’s employing the trained agency of the Provincial 
Public AVorks establishment; 

(7) nor is there anything repugnant to the spirit of the measures 
for Local Self-government in the Board’s entrusting the actual 
execution of professional work to any suitable agency, which 
can be conveniently provided for it ; while they retain entirely in 
their own hands the adminisiration of these works, the power 
to choose the works to be executed, to determine the class 
•and style and extent of the works, to allot (and re-appropriate 
if necessary) funds, and to prepare the Budget ; 

(S) the subject of introducing on these principles some arrangement 
that will effect economy in the establishment of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh is under consideration, and some 
steps have been taken to give the experiment a fair trial. It 
is not yet possible to forecast the financial result, but it is 
considered that the Chief Engineer’s estimate (B2.38,040) of the 
' money that might be eventually saved is too high. 

21. The estimate referred to was one prepared by Colonel Lang, B.E., Chief 
Colonel Lang’B scheme for n com- Engineer and Secretary to the Government of the 
tined establishment. Noi' tli-AVestem Pi’ovinccs and Oudh, showing the 

existing Provincial and Local Public Works establishments maintained in 
those Provinces, and the establishment with which in his opinion the work 
could be carried out on the assumption of its being one undivided establish- 
ment of Government Engineers under the inspection, direction, and control of 
the Chief and Superintending Engineers. 

The existing establishment is as under : — 

Provincial — 

Executive Engineers ... 12 


Assistant Engineers 
Local — 

. Distiict Engineers 


11 


1 


23 in charge o£ Provincial 
Works in one or more 
of the 4 9 districts. 


49 


in charge 
Works in 
distiicts. 


of the Local 
the same 49 


22. The combined establishment which Colonel Lang considers necessary to 
carry on the work under the conditions proposed by him is as follows 

Executive Engineers ..... . • 

Assistant Engineers ._ . 

Upper Subordinates 

Lower Subordinates- ...•••• 


13 

15 

70 

104 


Total 


202 


Of these, 4i9 would he District Engineers, each in charge of the entire Piovin- 

2u2 
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cial and Local Works of one district ; but one of these in each of the eight 
larser divisions would also he a Divisional Engineer, with some powers of 
suiTerintendence over the JuniorDistrict Engineers in his division; so that, in order 
to carrv on his work while he is away on business -of supervision, he is provided 
with an Assistant. There would he thus 49 + 8 = 67 men in executive 
char<Te of Provincial and Local Works combined, against 49 + 23 = 72, the 
number so employed at present on Provincial and Local Works separately. 

23. Colonel Lang, in an estimate of which the details are given below, shews 

that the amalgamated establishment, including 
Savins; by sncb a combination. account and clerical establishment, travelling allow- 
ances, contingencies, &c., would cost B9, 26,000, as compared with a present 
outlay of Provincial S6,67,000, Local 114,97,040; total 'Bll,64,040. This 
would effect a saving of B2, 38,040 by employing one establishment for 
all Provincial and Local Works in the Building and Boads Branch. A still 
further savins would no doubt be effected by the amalgamation of the Military 
Works and the Provincial establishments, &e. 



lB8l-e3. 

168C-87. 

PropoBcd. 


Local. 

Provincial. 

Total, 


E 

E 

E 

E 

fi 

EstaWislinient— Engineer 

Ditto —Accounts and Clerical 

Travelling Allowances . . . . • 

Contingencies 

Petty Establishments ..... 

6,43,420 

2,33,850 

1,30,390 

32,670 

16,230 

2,79,890 

93.400 

85.400 
27,600 
10,750 

3,85,890 

1,75,000 

74,700 

21,650 

9.860 

6,66,780 

2,68,400 

1,60,100 

49,160 

20,610 

6,18,300 

2,34,700 

1,30,000 

33.000 

10.000 

TotaIi 

9,65,660 

4,97,040 

6,67,000 

11,64,040 

9,26,000 


These calculations do not make provision for the Irrigation Establishment, 
which is treated as quite distinct from the Provincial Civil Works establish- 
ment in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. It will probably be desirable 
not to disturb this principle, saving in special cases. 

24. In Bengal all roads, except the main provincial lines of communication, 

metalled and unmetalled, as well as roadside bunga- 
lows and office buildings, are under the management 
of Local Boards. The main lines of communication and civil buildings are 
under the management of the Provincial Public Works. With the exception 
of the works connected with the port of Chittagong, which are supervised by 
the Provincial Public Works establishment, all works chargeable to Excluded 
Local Punds are carried out by civil officers. 


25. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion no reduction of establishment 
Amalg,vmaiion with Militaty could be effected by the transfer of the Military 

Works Department. WorlvS in the Province now in charge of the Mili- 

tary Works Department to the control of the Local Government. In Bengal 
there are only three Military Works Divisions, — Port William, Barrackpore, 
and Darjeeling. The latter, it is believed, has lately been reduced. As the 
Superintending Engineers of the Civil Works Branch have now been reduced 
to two, it is possible that the addition of the Military Works w^ould lead to 
the necessity of another Superintending Engineer being appointed. 

26. Local Works are managed by District Boards or Committees empowered 

by law to appoint their own establishment. Having 
regard to the provision of the Bengal Local Self- 

government Act, His Honour does not see his way to amalgamating the Local 
and Provincial establishments in the manner proposed by the Committee. 


Constitution of Local Boards. 
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Looking to the constitution of the Boards, it does not seem practicable or expe- 
dient to make any attenipt to transfer the execution of Local Works to the 
Provincial establishment, otherwise than in special cases of large works 
requiring considerable professional skill. On the other hand, it may he pos- 
sible, when the Boards are in good working order, to make over the con- 
struction and maintenance of Provincial roads and buildings to them. This, 
however, cannot be done for some time. When this can be effected, the Civil 
Works establishment can no douht be further reduced. Twenty years ago the 
Public Works establishment cost nearly as much as it does now, but then it was 
employed principally on Civil Works ; the Irrigation Branch did not then exist, 
and now two-thirds of the establishment is employed on Irrigation Works and 
one- third on Civil Works. 


27. Holding these views His Honour has not deemed it necessary to propose 
any scheme for amalgamating Provincial and Local Works establishment even 
as a hypothetical measure. 


28. The Bengal Government urge that there are now only two Superintend- 
■ Number of Superintending Engi. Engineers in the Civil Works Branch, and that 

if tpe Military Works in Bengal are placed under 
that Government, it may be necessary to appoint another Superintending En- 
gineer. Although foreign to the immediate subject under discussion, we may 
remark that in addition to two Superintending Engineers in the Cml Works 
Branch there are three Superintending Engineers in the Irrigation Branch, and 
five officers are employed as Divisional Superintendents or Inspectors of Local 
Works, any of whom could be utilised as a Superintending Engineer of the ne\y 
Military Works in Bengal should this be found necessary. 

29. The details of the establishment employed 
under Local Boards is as follow's, besides a consi- 


Local Fund Establishment. 


derable number of subordinates : — 

5 Divisional Superintendents 
1 District Engineer 

1 Ditto 

4 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

2 Ditto 

] Ditto 

2 Ditto 

3 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

6 Ditto . 

] Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

6 Ditto 

9 ■ Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 District Ovei-seer 


on Rl, 100(a) 



950 

jy 

850 

yy 

800 

yy 

730 

yy 

700 

yy 

650(a) 

yy 

550 

yy 

500 

yy 

466(a) 

yy 

450 

yy 

400 

yy 

387 

yy 

350 

yy 

330 

yy 

300 

yy 

350 

yy 

WO 

yy 

180 

yy 

150 

yy 

100 


The total cost of the establishment amounts to about E40,000 a month. 
Some changes in arrangements are now in course of being carried out, the chief 
one being the substitution (in accordance with the Local Boards Act) of" Inspect- 
ors of Works paid for from Provincial Revenues for the Divisional Super- 
intendents hitherto paid from Local Funds. 


• (a) These ofBoers and two of those on B800 are in Government service 
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30. A consicleralile number of officers on tlie Provincial establisliment have 
„ , , , , been lent to the Local Boards. The actual distri- 

Present Provincial Establisbmont. ... » . , . „ 

bution ot the present Provincial estaldisbment is as 

follows ; — 


Class 

Total 
Establish* 
merit on 
Bengal List. 

Establish- 

ment 

employed on 
Irrigation. 

EatiblisU* 

ment 

employed on 
Roads and 
Boildiugs. 

Establish- 
ment 
lent to 
Railrrays. 

Establish- 
ment lent 
to Local 
Funds. 

Establish- 
ment lent to 
other Got- 
ernments. 

Establish- 
ment on 
furlough. 

Cliivf Engneers 

2 

1 



... 

m 


.Architect . , . . 

1 

... 



... 


i 

Superintending Engineers . 

5 

2 



... 


1 

Excmtiie Engineers . 

70(a) 

SO 

18 


8 

6 

8. 

Assistant Engineers . 

31 

12 

11 

IHH 

1 

6 

1 

Total 

109 

45 

32 

1 

9 

11 

11 

Upper Subordinates . 

141 

70 

53 

... 

8 

3 



(a \ i Officiating, 4lh Grade, Exccntire Engineers. 

^ ’i 8 Supernumerary, 4th Grade, Execuiira Engineers. 


31. In Madras all Imperial and Provincial Public "Works (including 

Military Works) are carried out by tbe Provincial 

Public Works establishment. Local Fund Works 
are entrusted to a separate agency employed by tbe Local Boards. 

32. The Government of Madras state that the subslitution of the Local 

Fund establishment for tbe agency of the Public 
Opinion oE tbe Goveimnent. 'Works Department has resulted in an annual saving 

to Local Funds of nearly one-and-a-half lakhs of rupees, supposing that Local 
Funds would have been charged 23 per cent, on outlay on works for establish- 
ment, as is the case with Imperial Works, had the works been executed by the 
Public Works Department. To return to the procedure formerly in force and 
to place Local Public Works under tbe Public Works Department would pro- 
bably involve a considerable augmentation of tbe cost of executive agency to 
Local Funds, which, it is stated, form no part of the general revenue of ' the 
country, hut are raised for local and special purposes only and must not be 
apju’opriated for the purpose of relieving Provincial or Imperial Funds. It 
would diminish tbe responsibility and control of tbe Boards over Local Public 
Works, and while increasing the cost of the works, it would sirbordinate these 
works to irrigation works on which the land revenue depends. For these 
reasons the change on political grounds is considered most undesirable. Look- 
ing at tbe financial aspect of tbe case, it is stated that, with an addition of 
RLBOjYoG to tbe cost of tbe present Provincial Public Works establi'-bment, 
that establishment could undertake all the Local Fund works in tbe Presidency. 
The Local Boards now expend E75,71,737 in supervising these works, and 
consequently tbe change would produce a net saving of 5=1,11,981 per annum. 
It is not stated how tbe former of these figures has been arrived at. 

33. Tbe saving that would arise from employing an amalgamated estab- 
Saving from amalgamation of lishment appeal's to have been understated, as the 


Establithmeiits. 


detailed figures received are as under 


Outlay now incurred locally by Local Boards, 

Actuals, 

1885-86. 

Estimates, 

1886-87. 

vide enclosure to Financial Department G. 
No. I(i71 L. F., dated 22ud September 1886 

5,31,103 

5,50,360 

Contribution charges on account of scrutiny 
of estim.ntes, audit, &c. .... 

56,422 

56,422 

Total 

5,87,526 

6,06,782 

Estimated cost of additional Provincial Eslab- 
lisbment needed, if but one establishment is 
maintained ...... 

4.59,756 

4,69,756 

Estimated saving 

1,27,769 

1,47,026 
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3di. Tlie administrative officers of tlie Public Works Department are 
opposed to tbe change. 

36. The establishment employed by District Boards in Madras for the 
Local Pund Establishment. Supervision of Local Public Works is as follows : — 

District Engineers: 2 on S700, 1 on S650, 3 on R600, Ion fi550, 8 on 
fi500, 3 on R400, 1 on S350, 1 on R300, and 1 on R260. Total 21, 
or one for e.Tcb Distiict. 

Assistant Engineere : 1 on E350, 2 on S275, 4 on H250. Total 7. 

Two Assistant Engineers aie employed in the Godaveri and Kistna Districts, and one in 
the North Arcot, Malabar, and Tinnevelly Districts respectively. ' 


Supervisors ......... 25 

Overseers ......... 165 

Sub-Overseers . . . . . . . . .1,115 

Accountants ......... 23 

Clerks ......... 198 

Draftsmen ......... 30 

Store-keepers ......... 11 

Medical Suboidinate ........ 1 

Maistrees ......... 4 

Store Watchmen ........ 19 

Lascars ......... 309 

Other Servants ......... 855 


The total cost of this establishment is placed at R4, 16,332 per annum, and 
the pro-vision for establishment charges, including travelling allowances, con- 
'tingencies, &C .5 in tbe Budget Estimate of the year is R6,50,360 as already 
mentioned. 

36. There is no separate Military Works Department in Bombay. 

Separate Local Eund Engineers and their estab- 
lishments were done away with ten years ago. 
Small special establishments are entertained by Local Boards to enable 
them to supervise minor works not requiring professional skill. These small 
establishments could not be absorbed by tbe Public Works Department or 
reduced, without acting in direct opposition to tbe policy of Local Self-govern- 
ment. No Provincial Hoads have been localised, and no main lines of communi- 
cation are under the charge of Local Boards ; only imimportant roads of purely 
local utility, and small buildings like dispensaries or dharamsalas. Even in 
these cases, if there is any work requiring engineering skill, the Boards are en- 
titled to call on the Executive Engineer to carry it out, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 61 of the Bombay Local Boards Act (Act I of 1881), which 
runs as follows : — 

“ Section 61 . — Such of the woiks for which plans and estimates prepared or approved by 
the Government Executive Engineer of the District are lequired by Section 57, 
clause (S), as the Governor in Council shall from time to, time in a general or 
special order direct, shall be executed by tbe said Executive Engineer, who for 
this purpose shall exercise the same power as if he were executing a work for 
Government, and shall have control over all officers and servants of a Local 
Board, if any, assisting in the execution of any of the said works.^^ 

“ All other works shall be executed by such agency and subject to such supervision as 
the Local Board, at whose cost any such work is to be executed, thinks fit : 
provided that any such work shall, at the desire of the said Board, be executed 
by the Government Executive Engineer of the district in the manner prescribed 
in the first paragraph of this section." 

* Sfc * ' !<= * 

37. Tbe Government inform us that in their opinion in tbe Bombay 
Presidency there is no possibility of effecting further economy in the manner 
indicated by the Committee. In its financial aspect the existing arrangement 
has been found satisfactory. 



[VoL. n. 



General REMAUits. 

f + 1.0 information collected is to stiow tliat in Assam and 

39 . The result of tte t, .3 

rout Provinces wheie single Bs- bv the Provincial Public Works estab- 

taWisiiment exists. 1 +i,i fontral Provinces all the important work is 

lishment. lu Boml^y an p -^orks establishment, and only small 

supervised by 

works of an msigm can na Local Punds is 

40. lu the hy a loeal estohlishmeut, and oevtom 

Font Provinces where double Bs- . . ^ witliin these districts IS made ovei 

tobiishmouts exist. tto establishments! In Bengal and the 

to the Local Boards and carri distinct establishments for Local and 

North-West ’ in e^stence. which carry out work of much 

Provincial works respectively case to 

the same character ove the Madras Presidency there are also two 

Provincial, in the other to Loca Provincial establishment is mainly en- 

distinct establishments, but there h ^ore important Civil Buddings 

gaged onIrrigaUon works an^^ ^ 33,1 poards do not 

^VL^elf^^roZLn, some of the smaUer Civil Bmldings are 

under the Local Pund establishment. proposal to amalgamate the two 

41. The objections .^^^ 3 Jg fully stated in the abstracts we 

Three chief objections to amai- « ^ replies from Local Governments 

gamation of Bstabhshmeuts n) The share which Local Punds would 

and may be briefly summarised tlius . J would be larger than what 

have to pay towards the ama ga , ,.gj^j^ 3 jj^g . (2) the Provincial establish- 
theynowpay for their separa e works as being less important and 

inent would be liable to ^ geriously affect the independence of Local 

itajf S -tile to the development of Local 

Self-government. ^^3 Punjab the 

42. To the flrst obseohon,^^ ^^^^^ 3 ^ P^^p^r 

ueplytofirstobjection. ftom ^ 15 per ^cent ., ^ 

Vinces 10 percent, on th oj establishment, and it is by adopting 

a charge of 23 per cent. .^ 3 ^, 3 ased expenditure is aroused. Indeed, it 
that flgnre that the fe SoavdiS nothing at all for establish- 

might be cheaper to charge . .^^Lere the Local expenditure is mnch 

ment, and this plan IS M owe Las to be supplemented by Pro- 

lar-er than the Local P^ mcom , ^Large for establish- 

vincial contributions, ^hm-evei t Lh 

ment is only a Where this is not the case, it would perhaps 

one hand is given with the * ^ 3 ^ ^Larges to the Local Boards. P^ovidm 
l,e possible to give over mme t d reducing, the charges 

them with the corresponding tunas 

establishment. _ ui^p+ion would be that it would be the duty of 

48. The reply to fte ^ ,,, ttat ^“ 210 “^ tth aud 

£urtUeS»t»p"^ta" » *aUureiu effloieuey 
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have reached us from the Provinces where the Provincial Officers do actually 
carry out the Local works as well as the Provincial. It may even be urged 
that greater efficiency would be gained, by the proposed arrangement, if the 
State employs its own officers in supervising local as well as all other outlay on 
public works. 


Eeply to third objection. 


44. "We would reply to the third objection by referring to tbe opinion of the 

Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, quoted in paragraph 20 (7), which generally 
expresses our views. We have no thought of making any proposal which 
should be hostile to, or should weaken, the principle of Local Self-government, 
but we do not think that the right of tbe Local Boards to appoint and 
dismiss their own engineer is an integral part of that scheme. We do not, 
however, conceive that the Government of India would make the acceptance 
of our scheme compulsory in a Province where the Government and the 
majority of the Local Boards are opposed to it, but we should hope that, 
in the words of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab (para. 14), they would 
be found willing to accept the scheme, if reasonable terms are offered. 


45. In fact then, of tbe four Provinces where double establishments 
Two of the fonr Provinces partly exist, and to which our proposal applies, it appears 

accept the proposal. the North- Western Provinces, is already 

beginning to carry it into effect ; -one, the Punjab, is favourably inclined to 
some modified form of it; and only two, Madras and Bengal, are altogether 
opposed to it. 

46. Passing now from the consideration of these objections to the argument 

from economy which is the ground-work of our 
Economy of amalgamation. proposal, we have to remark that it hardly requires 

proof to shew tliat an amalgamated establishment, if properly constituted, 
is sure to be less expensive than two separate establishments working over 
tbe same ground. Tbe local officers have calculated that in the North-Western 
Provinces such an amalgamation would effect a saving of two lakhs and more, 
and in Madras a saving not far short of lakhs ; and there is little doubt 
that in the whole of India, working on these data, an economy amounting 
to more than 5 lakhs could be effected. 


47. One way of estimating the saving that could be effected in Public 

Works Establishments would be to bring together 
One method of estimating saving. . ^ Province all the expenditure 

on Works and Repairs, whether Military, Provincial, or Local, and the cost 
of the entire establishment employed in carrying them out ; and then to see 
what the cost would he, allowing a fair working percentage for establish- 
ment. It would, however, lake us some time to collect these figures, and we 
do not think it is worth while to do this, unless we are informed that the 
Government of India are favourable to our scheme and desire us to work 
it out in complete detail. 

48. We have, however, worked out the figures for two Provinces, and as 

Estimate worked out for two p.o- an example of the saving that could probably be 
Vinces, effected by adopting our scheme, we attach a 

statement prepared in tbe Office of tbe Accountant General, Public Works 
Department, shewing the Imperial, Provincial, and Local outlay on Military 
and Civil works during 1885-86, and the estimated outlay in 1886-87 iu Bengal 
and in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, together ivith the cost of 
establishments charged under each head. This statement shews that if the 
work executed could have been carried out by an establishment costing 23 per 
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cent, on outlay on works and repairs, tlie following saving would have been 


effected : — 


18SG-87 

1887-88 



H 

a 

Bengal 

N.-W. P. and Oudli 

• 

9,56,118 

4,53,44,0 

7,fi6,020 

4,36,605 


Total 

14,08,558 

12,02,625 


4,9 The percentage of 23 is doubtless more or less arbitrary, but it was 
based only a few years ago, on tbe actual transactions over a certain period, 
and if tlie work of tbe Department could then be carried out for tins percent- 
age we fail to see wby an amalgamated establishment, regulated in aceord- 
Ince with requirements, should now cost much if anything in excess of this 
ficTure Under any circumstances, it must be admitted that tbe employment 
of an amalgamated establishment must lead to a very large saving on the 
amount now expended under this head. 

The Will December 1886. 


Statement of Pnblie Works Expenditure in Bengal and North-Western Bron- 
inces, and of Dost of Establishments {see ptaragraph 47). 


— 

Benoal. 

Nobth-Westeen Peov 

INCES AND OUDH. 


Aotnals, 

1885-SC. 

Estimate, 
18S0-S7. < 

Aotnals, 

1S85-8G. 

Estimate, 

1886-87. 

1. Cost of Provincial Establishment ; • • 

I Outlay on Military Woiks and Eepairs by (1) . 

Imperial, Civil ditto by (1) • 

4 „ Provincial, Civil ditto by (1) • 

5 „ Local, Civil ditto by (1) • 

g! Total of (2), (3), (4), and (o) . 

7. Percentage of (1) on.W • 

8 Cost of Local BstablisUment . _ . ; , , ' 

9. Outlay on Local Works and Eepairs executed by 

(8) ••■***** 
10. Percentage of (8) on (9) • • , • 

II Total of (1) and (8) Establishments . 

12 ; Total of (6) and (9) Works • 

13. Outlay by Military Works Branch m Province ex- 
cluding Bairack Depaitment • • • 

14 Proportion of Military Works establishment due 
to (13) at 34-3 per cent. . . 

16 Total of (11) and (14) Establishments 

16. Total of (12) and (13) Works . . . • 

17. Percentage of (15) on (16) • • • 

18. Cost of establishment on (16) at 23 per cent. 

19 ! Difference between (15) and (18) . ■ 

B 

(a) 13,66,027 
19,168 
4,93.319 
(c)14,33,920 
5,607 
19,51,914 
69-9 
(rf) 6,04,833 

((f) 27,13,168 
22-2 
19,70,860 
46,65,072 

5,06,412 

1,73,699 

21,44,559 

61,71,484 

41-4 

11,89,441 

9,65,118 

R 

(5)14,07,360 

48,200 

3,74,000 

(c)18,60,000 

22172,200 
61-9 
((f)6, 50,000 

((f)35,28,000 
■ 18-4 
20,57,360 
68,00,200 

3,77,926 

1,29,628 

21,86,988 

61,78,125 

35-3 

14,20,968 

7,66,020 

B 

(/)7,71,900 

63,756 

I, 66,641 
(e)20,98,990 

2349.387 
33*3 
(e)5,22,6 16 

(e)18,07,317 

289 

12,94,516 

41,26,704 

9,66,339 

3,28,024 

16,22,640 

60,83,043 

31*9 

II, 69,100 
4,63,440 

B 

(cf)7, 73,620 
89,900 

I, 66,7(10 
(e)20,62,600 

23id9,200 

33*6 

(e)6,40,500 

(6)19,39,300 

27-8 

13,14,120 

42.48.500 

8,82,000 

3,02,600 

16,16.620 

51.30.500 
31-7 

II, 80,015 
4,36,605 


(a) Distribution- 
Provincial . 
Military . • 

Imperial, Civil 
Local 


K 

12,80,395 

4,252 

80,114 

1,2G6 


13,06,027 


B 

(5) 13,13,500 
11,100 
32,700 


14,07,300 


E E 


(/) Provincial . 7,21,904 
Military, . 14,093 

Civil . . 35,243 


(?) 

20,700 

38,400 


7,71,900 7,73,620 


(c) Exolndes outlay by Civil Officers, figures given below 

Public Woeks in Chaece op Civil Opficebs. 
Provincial. 

1885-86. 

E 

( 1 ) Outlay on Works and Eepairs . ». , 23,830 

(2) Establisbment 

Percentage of 2 to 1 . . . . 


18SG-S7. 

fl 

83,352 


12,648 


15-1 


ni Includes Public Works in ebargo of Civil Officers. 
[e) Excludes Public Works in obarge of Civil Officers. 




The bulk of tbia is outlay under Local District Boards. 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION C, CHAPTER XI. 

DISSENT PROM PROPOSALS RELATING TO THE AMALGAMATION OP PRO- 
VINCIAL AND LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Out of the eight Governments which were consulted on the question of 
policy and possible economy involved in tlie proposed amalgamation, Assam and 
Bm’ma are not entitled to he taken into serious account, as the Provinces are 
small and backward in their development of local self-government, and the 
policy, which might suit them, cannot well he accepted as of any guidance in the 
ease of the larger and more developed Provinces. In regard to the larger Provinces, 
it is to he noted that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab proposes only to 
leave full option to the Local Boards, supplementing that option by the offer of 
very reasonable terms. Eurther, it is clear that that Government is in favour of 
the transfer of Provincial works to local bodies for execution. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, while admitting that the 
proposed amalgamation is practicable and possibly likely to he economical, is not 
prepared to admit that a complete amalgamation, even if economical, must 
necessarily at the same time he expedient, or in all respects desirable. The 
Bengal Government is not prepared to admit, even as an hypothetical measure, 
the scheme proposed, which appeared to it to he neither practicable nor expedi- 
ent. The Bengal authorities are moreover prepared to welcome in course of 
time the reverse process of making over to local bodies the maintenance and 
construction of Provincial roads and buildings. The Madras Government stated 
that the separate local works agency has resulted in a considerable saving, and 
that a return to the old system would involve a considerable augmentation of 
cost. While increasing the cost, efficiency would be sacrificed, as the Provincial 
staff would naturally pay more attention to Provincial works. They regarded 
the change as politically most undesirable. In the Bombay Presidency, the 
local establishments were small, but these, in the opinion of that Government, 
could not be absorbed without acting in direct opposition to the policy of local 
self-o’overnment. The Central Provinces were somewhat similarly situated, 
and the authorities there stated that no economy would result from the 

change. 

It will be thus seen that, with the exception of the smaller and back- ■ 
ward Provinces, the authorities in the six larger Provinces are more or less 
decidedly against the policy proposed. They either doubt the legality of 
the policy or the practicability of the change, or the likelihood of securing 
economy from the adoption of the proposal. I do not see how under these cir- 
cumstances the position taken up by the Oomnaittee can safely be maintainerl. 
The first proposal was to suggest amalgamation as a general and compulsory 
rule, to be legalized if necessary. This position had to be given up, and the 
majority of the Committee have given their adhesion to the proposal to recom- 
mend the change only when the Local Governments and a majority of the 
Local Boards are pot opposed to it. TWs qualification ox course strikes at the 
root of the proposal. The Local Governments consulted have shown no great 
inclination to welcome any change : two of them have given only lukewarm 
support, four are-more or less decidedly opposed to it, and the remaining two 
are of not much account in this connection. As regards the Local Boards, 
it is absolutely certain that their voluntary acceptance of the change proposed is 
out of the question. Under these circumstances, I think the only course open 

2k 2 
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to 'the Committee was to drop the proposal, and the qualification now accepted 
by the majority virtually amounts to the same. 

There is always, however, the danger of forgetting inconvenient qualifi- 
cations in such matters, and it is therefore necessary that in recording my 
dissent from the views of the majority, I should address myself to a brief 
consideration of the grounds on which the majority of the Committee have 
rested their proposal, qualified as above. 

I need say nothing about the arguments urged in that portion of the origi. 
nal Note (paragraphs 41, 42, 43) which it was agreed should be dropped altoge- 
ther. This omitted portion related to the supposed guarantee provided by the 
supervision of tbe Provincial Public Works Department against certain serious 
danger.s — ^the corruption of the subordinate departments, and the chances of 
peculation and fraud. This argument is double-edged, for the subordinate 
staff can never fail to be immaculate, if the integrity of the supervising staff of 
superior officers is above question. The decision to drop this argument however 
leaves the case for amalgamation essentially weak. The answers to the other 
objections, even if they were satisfactory, would not suffice by themselves as 
reasons to warrant a change, which the authorities consulted regard as politically 
most undesirable, as opposed to the principles of local self-government, as not 
likely to lead to any economy but rather to an increase of cost, as at least 
impracticable and inexpedient. 

To examine the force of these arguments more fully, the majority of the 
Committee are of opinion that the heavy charge of 23 per cent, levied as con- 
tribution by the Provincial Public Works Department for the designing, exe- 
cution, and supervision of local works, might well be reduced to 10 or 12 per 
cent, or even to nothing at all, as it is only a matter of account. I cannot bring 
myself to regard this charge as a mere matter of account. Tlie cl)arge is and 
would be a real burden, and its weight cannot be minimized by saying that it is 
giving away with one hand what is taken with the other. The Provincial 
authorities would employ their own agency, and their numbers and cost would 
be determined by considerations in which the wishes of the Local Boards woubl 
have but little place. The Pinance and Devenue Accounts of Public Works 
expenditure (excluding Kailways) in 1884-86 show that these establishment 
charges bore the follo^ying proportions to total outlay on works and repairs : — 


India General 36 per cent. 
Central India 47 „ 

Coorg 2.3 „ 

Hj'derabad (Berav) 35 per cent, 
Rajputana 59 per cent. 


Central Provinces 25 per cent. 
Burma 26 per cent. 

Assam 5.5 ,, 

Bengal 37 „ 

N.-W. P. & Ondh 36 per cent. 


Punjab 32 per cent. 
Madras 31 „ 

Bombay 27 „ 

Total 32 „ 


It will be seen that the average charge is 32 per cent., or nearly one-third of 
the expenditure, and if the charge is so heavy in respect of an outlay comj^letely 
within control, and in respect of which the Department is directly interested 
in keeping it down, what may be expected to be the case in respect of funds 
which belong to the Local Boards ? Wliatever moderation might be exercised 
in the first instance, it is natural that in course of time that limit should be 
exceeded. The Local Boards, having dismissed their own agency, could have 
no option but to yield. The danger therefore of the burden proving heavy is 
not imaginary. 

Tlie objection that the Public Works officials would give preference to 
tlieir own works, and would not be easily controlled by Local Boards in respect of 
local works, is rather summarily dealt with by the statement that Government 
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would and could take care to see that its officers did their duty. Of course the 
Government would insist upon the officers doing their duty, hut as a matter of 
fact the Public "Works Department in this connection is the Government 
itself, and the problem is, how the local bodies could require such a Government 
to insist that its officers should not prefer its own important and possibly repro- 
ductive Avorks to tbe small tanks and wells and dharmshalas and local roads 
of the outlying districts in which the Local Boards are interested. In all 
conflicts between the Department and the Boards, the Government will take 
up in too many cases the views suggested by its own advisers of the Department, 
and the local bodies will seldom find a hearing. This has happened in too 
many cases even with large municipal works. Every district officer can cite 
many more from his own experience. lie can also point out to many cases in 
Avhich the Engineer proved more than a match to the Collector President and 
overrode the Board and its authority, and was not and could not be taken to 
task, when the critics were unprofessional gentlemen Avho had no power to 
dismiss him, or even to suggest his transfer. These administrative incon- 
veniences have led to the separation, and a return to the old policy will 
only end in aggravating these difficulties. 

This view of the matter naturally leads to the third objection, that the 
amalgamation would contravene the principles of local self-government. No 
attempt has been made to meet this objection except by a reference to the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
That authority, however, has expressly stated that the amalgamation, even 
if economical, was not therefore at the same time expedient or desirable, and 
that there were many sides to the question. The other authorities, namely, those 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, have expressly stated their view that such a 
change would contravene the piinciples of local self -"government, and their opi- 
nion ought to be accepted on a question of policy like this. 

Lastly, as regards the expected economy likely to be secured by the change 
proposed, it is to be noted that economy has to be considered in its bearings on 
both sides. The Provincial Public "Works establishments, being at present 
overmanned, necessarily raise the charge for establishments to an average of 32 
per cent., the extremes on both sides being represented by the 24 per cent, of the 
Central Provinces and the 55 per cent, of Assam. It may be that these surplus 
hands will find employment by reason of amalgamation, and thus reduce the 
charge for Provincial establishments, but there are many Local Boards where 
the establishment expenditure is kept down at 20 per cent, or less. How will 
these be benefited by any arrangement which raises the charge to 23 or 32 per 
cent., or higher still ? The charge cannot possibly be reduced below 24 per 
cent., the Central Provinces rate, where amalgamation already prevails. Again, 
the districts can noAV apportion their establishments to the Avork required. A 
large mass of petty Avork is done by the civil officers with the help of villagers 
and the mamlatdars’ agency, whicli involves only a nominal charge. All these 
considerations have to be borne in mind, as they furuish a considerable set-off 
against the expected saving of five lakhs. 

The facilities for promotion and transfer which a large establishment pro- 
Audes, and the prospects of pension which departmental service necessarily holds 
out, are certainly advantages likely to follow from the amalgamation, and 
although these advantages have not been noticed, some consideration is in strict 
fairness due to them. But the arguments on the other side are simply overwhelm- 
ing in their force and cogency, and must prevail. The majority of the Committee 
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too easily assumes it to be self-evident that local and municipal funds, 
dDein*^ raised by taxes, are public funds, and as such Government can deal uuth 
them as freely as it can with other State funds. Of course the legal power of the 
Government to deal with these funds cannot he questioned, hut Government 
itself, having created and constituted these funds on a separate basis, cannot 
with justice turn round by reeson of its own financial pressure, and seek to 
saddle these funds with burdens and control alien to their nature and origin. 
If Government has spare hands, it should see its way to do without them. It 
cannot expect independent bodies to share the hm-den, when it is not prepared 
to share with them in the responsibility of control. 

Tor these reasons I have not been able to accept the views of the majority, 
even in the modified form in which they have been finally approved. 


The 20th December 1886. 


M. G. HANADE. 
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'1. The existing rules for the purchase of stores of European manufacture 
. . required for the public service in India are contain- 

Existing rules. Government of India Resolution dated 10th 

'January 1883, and are as follows : — 

“ All articles required for the public service which cannot be manufae- 
“ tured in India are, as an almost invariable rule, to be obtained by indenting 
“ on the Secretary of State. The Store Department at the India OfiBce con- 
“ stitutes a special agency which is maintained for the express purpose of 
“purchasing stores in England on account of the Government of India, and, 

“ save in the special cases hereafter mentioned, stores of European manufacture 
‘‘ must not be bought in India or obtained direct from Europe independently 
“ of the India Office. - 

The special cases in which, with the previous sanction of the Govern- 
“ ment of India, or of the Local Government, as the case may be, stores of 
“ European manufacture may be obtained in India are — 

“ 1st — ■'When for any special reason it may be more economical to do 
so ; 

if 2nd — Wlien stores indented for from England have not arrived, and 
“ inconvenience to the public service is anticipated from delay in 
“ supply ; 

it Srd — When the articles are perishable.” 

2. It was also stated in the Resolution referred to that “ the orders of 

“ the Secretary of State make it incumbent on all 

Indent on Secretary of State. „ officers of Government requiring stores of Eu- 

“ ropean manufacture to obtain them by indenting on tlie Secretary of State, 
" and permit of the purchase in the local market of articles made in Europe or 
“ America only under the special circumstances mentioned above.” 

3. Between the time when this order was issued and the middle of 1885 

the following exceptions to the strict rule were 

Exceptions allowed to rule. ganctioncd 

(«) Small articles not exceeding RIO in value ; 

(5) Chemicals and chemical apparatus ; 

(c) Special agricultural implements required by the Agricultural De- 

partment ; 

(d) Hospital necessaries and instruments ; 

(e) Stores needed by Local District Boards in the Punjab ; 

’(/) Stores needed by the Superintendent, Port Blair. 

4.., Since September 1886, the following orders have issued in the Public 

Works Department on the general question of 

Further exceptions. . , e . , 

procuring European stores, m which some further 

exceptions were allowed : — 

(a) In October 1885, the Chief Commissioner, Burma, wrote that the 
practice by which each Executive Engineer made his purchases 
in the local market had been put a stoj) to, and that instead a 
contraet had been given to a local firm for the supply of all 
Public Works requirements, procurable only in India or Burma. 
At the same time a statement was submitted wdiich showed 
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that the local purchases included nearly 1150,000 tvorth of im- 
ported goods during the year. The explanation vhich ^ras 
called for turned, as usual, on the dilTicully of foreseeing, re- 
quirements and the expense of kccjting up stocks, and the 
answer was that endeavours must he made to foresee require- 
ments, that the local purchases on account of emergency must 
only he made after consideration of the financial effect, and 
that existing orders must he adhered to. But no special notice 
was taken of the breach of rule in appointing a local firm as 
agents for supply of sucli stores. 

(b) In March 18SG the Superintendent of Works, Simla Imperial 

Circle, was authorised to purchase locally stores required for 
the new Foreign omcc and Yiecrogal Lodge, at his discretion, 
in view of the ucceadty for raind completion of the works. 

(c) In May 18SC the M.adras Govcrnniciit was informed tliat the rules 

were ap 2 )lioahle in their enllrcfy to Government workshojis; hut 
that it was witliin the discretion of the Local Govennnent to 
authorise the purchase locally of petty articles, of which it would 
he inconvenient to keep up a stock in anticipation of a demand 
that might never arise. 

(rf) In June 188G the Public Works Dcparlmont wore inclined to 
authorise the Chief Commissioner, Assam, to purchase locally at 
his discretion articles for which the demand was small and irregu- 
lar, and of which it would not pay to keep up a stock in anticipa- 
tiou of demands; but it was ultimately resolved to issue no general 
order till the Finance Committee had reported on the subject. 

(c) In September 1880 the Madras Government was informed that the 
prohibition against local jiurchnso did nota])])ly (1) to jmrehase of 
snr])lus stores from Guaranteed Kailway Companies, or (2) to pur- 
chases of furniture fittings. See., for the residences of His 
Excellency the Governor. These orders were aniirovod hv tlie 
Finance Department. 

(/) In Septemher 18SG tlic Punjab Government was, with the con«:cnt of 
the Finance Department, informed (1) that they miHit employ 
the North-Western Kail way as Agents for supply of Stores, and 
(2) that the Government of India would not rcquii-e reports of 
each sanction accorded to loc.al purchase, pending the issue of 
final orders. 

(ff) In October 1886 ihe Chief Commissioner, Assam, was authorised to 
sanction local purchase, when lie was satisfied in each case that 
the interests of the public service required it, and that the loss it 
entailed could not bo avoided. Further, that reports of each 
sanction would not bo required. 

(A) In October 188G the Punjab Government was, with the assent of the 
Finance Dejiartment, informed that the sanction of the Local 
Goi eznmcnt Tins essential only wlicre the T’aluc of local pitrcliases 
at any one time or place exceeds R60, tliatis to sav local purchase 
is unrestricted up to K50 in value. 

(A) In November this last ruling to the Punjab Goyernracut Tvns commu- 
nicated to all Local Governments and Administrations. 
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5. These exceptions, numerous as they are, do not, except in the case of (A), 

materially relax the general prohibition against the 
Eu es not o pye . local purchase of European stores. It is notori- 

ous, however, that the prohibition has not been strictly obeyed by Local 
Governments, and that the Government of India itself has not unfrequently 
acted in contravention of its own orders and has authorised stores to be pur- 
chased which, in accordance with the rules in force, should have been ob- 
tained from England through the India Office Stores Agency. 


6. In the E-esolution which contained these orders, the preparation of an 
. annual return- was prescribed, shewing the value 

Loss by purchnso in Inditi. ^ ,, 

of European stores purchased in India, or imported 
through the Secretary of State. In 1883-84 the total value of the European 
stores locally purchased was 65 lakhs of rupees, and in 1884-85 it was nearly 41 
lakhs of rupees. The Secretary of State has more than once commented on the 
extent to which the general rule was disregarded, and on the unnecessary 
expenditure incurred thereby. Elaborate statements have been prepared in 
England and India, the general result of which is to shew that the loss on such 
purchases comes on the whole to about 20 per cent., and often mounts up to a 
higher figure. The accuracy of these comparisons has been questioned, and we 
believe that these statements have often been unin telli gently prepared. Indeed, 
it seems questionable whether, in many instances, it is possible to make an 
absolutely correct estimate of the price which an article purchased in India 
would have cost in England. But we are convinced that enough has been 
shewn to justify the conclusion that a considerable loss is incun’ed by the 
purchase of European stores in India. In one case, which came particularly 
under our notice, the purchase of ironwork for public buildings in Simla, we 
satisfied ourselves by a detailed investigation that a large loss had been incurred. 
Even if no figures at all existed, this conclusion would be inevitable, when it is 
considered that the purchaser in India has to pay, besides the cost price of the 
article, the local Agent’s commission, risk and time, together with interest 
on the capital laid out. 


7. Admitting, therefore, that there is a loss which, on the large aggregate 

„ , value involved, must amount to many lakhs, we 

How to avoid this loss. ' • 

Lave set ourselves to consider m TrLat Tvay that 
loss can be avoided, and the objects of Government attained. 

8. The main reasons, which have led the officers serving under Local 

„ , , Governments to disregard the orders of the 

Reasons for disregard of rnles. . ii'.-,. 

Supreme Government, and which have made it 
almost impossible for that Government to insist on and enforce its orders, are 
the difficulties w'itli which the prescribed system of importation through the 
Secretary of State is beset. These may be summed up under two heads : (1) 
the impossibility of foreseeing all requirements in good time beforehand and 
drawing up a complete indent ; (2) the delay which attends the execution of 
that indenk 


9. As to the first source of trouble, it is not necessary to say much. 

~ , o . It is easy to understand that officers who are 

Diffionlty of foreseeing ivanfs. * , . . . , 

actively employed on executive work may often 
make omissions in then’ list, or errors in their forecast, of anticipated require- 
ments. When a sudden emergency arises, or when the absence of some import- 
ant omitted article becomes apparent during the course of a work, it is hard 
to blame them if they take the quickest means possible to supply the omission _ 

Tot. II. ' 2o 
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* 1 .moor will -cncrallv run the risk of censure hy ptu-ehasing what l.c 
A ^oalou offi cr unroasouahle price, rather ihatt .see hi.s work 

requires ^ „,ant of money lapse, aiul the body oflahourcrs, 

brought to a sh ^ cost'' dispcr.se. Such eases must occu.', and any rules, 
brought togeth . must provide for them. We proi.osc therefore to 

which claim to 1 the plea of urgency to override the general rule 

which^iU be mentioned late., on in tide 

We mav observe here that the preparation of the indents slioukl in our 
^ opinion he simplified. The form of tlio indent is a 

Simplification of form of imlcni. onc, («) and coluiiins 't, 5, C, 7, and! 10 

mi"l.t well be omitted as tbey arc not needed to enable the Wreolor ‘o carry 
bo snnplv oC ll.e articles needed. 'I'bc rcspons.bd. y for scnd.ng a., indent 
slmadbcXmvn onlbollead of the l)c,>arln.ent .and on tbe lyieal Govern- 
ments, and ttio demand sbould not be called in (luoslion bj the Dncetoi 
Stoics ivbo should generally acl as the Agent of the Indenting iiarlies. Heads 
o Donarlments nmy be rciiuircd to submit to their Governmen a s atcmc.it 
shoirin" l.oiv the demand is arrived at , and to satisfy Goveriinieiit Ibat tlic ncces- 
S foi- it lias been earetully investigated, but tins need not be sent to Liigland.. 

n The nrocedure of Iransiiiilling the indents has been simrlinod in the 
^ ruhlic Work.s Department. Local Governments 

Sypiom of iran-imiuitis imicnt*. straight to the Dii’cctor General 

of Stores. The same iiroccduvo might be adopted in other Hepartments. 

12 It also seems very desirable lb.at the present system of sending home 

annual indents based on average past consumption 
Oi'joction to nmmai imicott. gliould he suiumavily sloppcd. TTie submission of 
annual indents is probably a convenioni arrangement for the India Ofllee 
Stores Department, hut the convenience is purchased at a heap- cost to the 
State. Indents prepared on such a system frequently include dcinands which 
are not likely to he needed for a considerable time, if ever, lashions change 
us re-ards stores as in other commodities, and the numerous store-yaials in 
the c^oiintry are full of obsolete articles. Indents should he prepared only for 
such articles as arc likely to he needed, and should he sent foiavard as the 
necessity may arise in each ease after careful scrutiny by the Head of the 
Department concerned. 

13. The position of the Store Dep.artmcnt in London should he that of an 
. . Agent supphlng a customer, and taking pains to 

store D.'partmont to net at AfiPiit a 11. a -r n 4 

to Government of India. mcct and cxcciitc liis wislics, and u that Dcpait- 

ment does not give satisfaction to the Government of India and does not exe- 
cute its indents in a reasonable time, the Government of India might he autho- 
rised to demand an investigation into the causes of delay hy a committee of 
officers, in the selection of •whom it should have a voice. At present the 
treneral tone appears to ho that of an independent Department, which must only 
he approached with definite formalities, and which is in no respect hound to 
give satisfaction to those who have recourse to it. 

14i, li is the practice in the Public Works Department to set aside the 
, . , ... , amount entered in the Secretary of State’s Budget 

■for^pa^enilor Btorcs. ^ estimate foi’ English outlay on stores during each 

■year hy reduction from the total grant in this country. The estimates for outlay 

(a) For Ileadhiga of llioForin sec Appendix to tliis Cliaptcr. 
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on stores are based on information receit'ed from India as to tbe probable demand 
of tbe year. If during tbe course of tlie j’-ear tbe demand for stores is increased 
by sending borne additional indents, a furtber reduction in tbe Pubbc Works 
grant in India is made. By following this procedure tbe Secretary of State’s 
financial responsibility in connection witb tbe purchase of English stores for 
the Public Works Department is practically as if tbe indents exceed tbe 
amount originally budgctted for, tbe surplus is 2 )laced at bis credit by deduction 
from tbe grants in India. Tbe India Office is thus placed as regards tbe 
purchase of these stores in tbe position of an Agent who can draw bills on bis 
principal for tbe outlay incurred. There is therefore no necessity, on financial 
grounds, for any check to be imposed by tbe India Office on tbe supirly of stores 
indented for from India. 


15. Tbe second and most important difficulty of all arises from the in- 
ordinate delay which takes place at tbe India Office 
iJoiny in supplying stores. Supplying stoi’cs, 110 matter bow urgent tbe de- 

mand may be. Tbe following instances of delay have been supplied to 
us by tbe Public Works Department, and we are informed that these are only 
a sample, and that it ivould not be difficult to cite other cases in which tbe 
delay was as great, or possibly greater : — 


Ajiticies. 


Iiidoiit dcspatcliod Snnetioued I'y 
from India. Scoielnry of State. 


(ti) Eollin" slock . lltb Mar. 18S0 aoth July 1880 Only partial sbipments made 
^ ^ up to nth May 1882. 

(4) Weighing machines, 12th Apl. 1880 10th June 1880 Nothing shipped up to Alay 
bolts .and nuts. 1882. ' 

tc) Eollinjr Stock , 30th Aid. 1881 IGth Juno 1881 Supply promised between 
^ March and October 1882. 

p/) M.ncliinei 7 . . lltli May 1880 I5tb July 1880 Nothing shipped up to May 

1SS2, 

(e) Conch Screws . 18th JIny 1880 3]st July 1880 Ditto ditto. 

(y) Nuts, rivets and Ditto . Ditto . Ditto ditto, 

screws. 

(p) Cranes . . Ditto . Ditto . Ditto ditto. 

Emci-y wheels . 15th Oct. 1881 27th Jan. 1882 Contract not let on 11th 
^ May 1882. 

(i) Coaching and Goods 5th Sept. 1884 ... Tenders had not been invited 

Stoclj. on 30th April 1885. 

(/) 20 II. P. Engine . 5th June 18S3 ... Not shipped till June 1885. 

(!•) 20 Carriages . .. 5lh June 1883 Shipped in May 1885. 

(?) On SOtli April 1885 tenders bad not even been invited on an indent 
received in London in July 1884, nor on four others received in 
September 1884 ; on one received in April 1884, tenders bad been 
invited, but no contract had been given out. 

(???) Excavators urgently indented for in September 1884, were not 
shipped till tbe IGtli May 1885. 

(??) .Beady-made pipes (tbe property of the War Office) were telegraphed 
for on the 3rd September 1885 ; they were not shipped before the 
14tb November. 

(o) Points and crossings, telegraplied. for on tbe 18tb August 1885, were 
only sanctioned by the Secretary of State>on 1st October 1886, 
and shipment Avas not expected till some time in December. 

(j) ) Soorkee mills and steam .winches asked for on 25tb June 1886, 

were sanctioned by the Secretary of State on 2nd September 1885 
and not fully supplied by May 1886. 


2o2 
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(g) Chairs and spikes telegraphed for on the 14th' July 1886, tenders 
■u-ere not called for till 20th August. 

(r) Carriage ramps, steam injectors, and lamp glasses indented for on 

23rd December 1884, 'were not sanctioned hy the Secretary of 
State till 10th March 1885, and not received in India till August 
1885. 

(s) Of the eleven indents sent by the Tirhoot Railway, the shortest 

interval between date of indent and receipt of stores was five 
months, the longest was over two years, and the average for the 
37 items included in them was nearly twelve months. 

(i) Dour girders, 116 feet span, were indented for in May 1885,' the 
contract was let in September 1885, but the girders were not 
shipped until September 1886. The demand was urgent, buf the 
girders were not received until 18 months after date of indent. 

(«) Rolling stock indented for in September 1885, but the principal 
contracts were not let until June 1886, and the probable date of 
shipment is now said to he December 1886, or, say, 15 months 
after receipt of indent in London. 

16. These instances seem to shew that at present undue delay occurs in 

every stage through which the indent passes at the 
Necessity of obviating sue de ay. Oflice, in obtaining the Sanction of the 

Council, in the issue of calls for tenders, in obtaining delivery of the stores : - 
we also know that there have at times been serious delays in shipment to 
India. We can see no reason why all these causes of delay should not 
be removed. The indents if not, as we suggested above, addressed to the 
Director General himself, might on their receipt at the India Ofdce be 
promptly made over to him, and he should, except in any case of doubt, at 
once call for tenders. Only such items as appear to include unnecessary 
or doubtful demands need be laid before the Council. Dor. supplies of a 
recurring nature, the India Office should arrange with wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers for the supply of articles in constant use up to a general 
specification at rates which can be modified from time to time, and on 
receipt of emergent indents for such articles, orders should be given forth- 
with without calliug for tenders. More prompt delivery of stores, than is 
now customary, should be insisted on so far as possible, and, whenever practicable, 
even if this course should cause some inconvenience to the Stores Department, 
the articles should be inspected and passed in the manufacturer’s yard, and 
sent off by the manufacturer direct to the ship’s side without being taken to the 
India Store Dep6t. 

17. We are given to understand that since the beginning of 1885, in cases 
Modification of system in urgent biigency, oideis foi stoies may be, and sometimes 

cases. have been, issued without the formal sanction of the 

Secretary of State in Council, and that in other cases specifications have 
been prepared and tenders called for in advance of sanction, but we are not sure 
that this procedure is followed in all urgent cases. Undue delay does frequently 
occur, and it is obvious, whatever the procedure may be, that indents are not 
complied with as. promptly as they should be. 

18. The second source of difficulty seems therefore to be preventible ; and 
If delay is prevented, rules can 0^1’ recommendations are approved or any other 

be enforced. feasible measures are adopted to make the submis- 

sion of indents easier and their execution more rapid, then we think the 
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Government of India may rightly insist on obedience to the general rule laid 
down in the Resolution of 10th January 1883, subject to exceptions (1) in 
regard to the petty and exceptional circumstances mentioned in paragraphs 
3 and 4i, (2) as affected in larger cases by the plea of urgency, mentioned in 
paragraph 9. 

19. With regard to this plea of urgency, our recommendation is that special 

, rules should be laid down, authorising Heads of 

Departments and other officers to make purchases 
in case of emergency under defined conditions. In the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Executive and Superintending Engineers might be allowed to purchase 
European stores in India, on their own responsibility, reporting their action in 
each case, with an explanation of the urgency and the reason why the demand 
was not or could not be foreseen, and also an estimate of the probable 
loss or gain which has arisen from following this procedure. The limits within 
which purchases may be thus made might be somewdiat as under in each in- 
dividual case : 

R 

Executive Engineer ........ 50 

Superintending Engineer ..... i . 200 

No colourable evasion of this concession should be permitted. Thus, suppose 
an Executive Engineer wanted in an urgent case to purchase European stores 
to the value of RlOO, while his power of sanction amounted to E50 only, 
he should not be at liberty to purchase the full amount by ordering two 
quantities valuing each at R60. He might, however, in case of extreme 
urgency, order one such amount, and apply to the Superintending Engineer 
for sanction to purchase the remainder. All purchases made on the authority 
of a Superintending Engineer should be promptly reported to the Local Gov- 
ernment, and those authorised by an Executive Engineer to his Superintending 
Engineer. 

Local Governments and Administrations might be authorised to purchase 
stores of Eiiropean manufacture in India up to any reasonable amount, but 
all authorisations, which are likely to lead to an outlay in excess of B1,000 
for one article at one time, should be reported at once to the Government of 
India with an explanation of the urgency. Chief Engineers of State Railways 
might be placed in the same category as Local Governments. 

In other cases of smaller purchases an annual report with the same parti- 
culars as to cost and reasons for each purchase might suffice. 

Similar rules should be laid down for other Departments of the State 
where this can be shewn to he necessary. 

20. If these limits are observed, and if officers understand that serious 

notice will be taken of their conduct, whenever it 
may te admitted nndor limitations; that they use the plea of Urgency too 

lightly, we think that no injurious effects should ensue from this concession. 

21. While it must be admitted that many purchases of English stores 

have been made in this country, which were un- 
has teen largely abused. avoidable and which would be legalised under the 

modifications which, as we consider, should be made in the rules, it is evident 
that very large purchases of English stores have been - made in India, which 
under no circumstances can be justified. The plea of urgency has been 
largely abused, and in issuing revised orders this matter should be dwelt upon, 
and obedience to the rules in force insisted on. It is more than probable that 
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iu the majority of cases in -wliicli stores are purcliased in India, the plea of 
urgency cannot he justified. 

22. It remains to consider through u’-hat means the local purchases permitted 
Mode of effecting local purcLases. uudci the cxcoptions detailed in paragraphs 3, 4, 
Director of Stores. and 19 should he carried out. At present, we have 

little doubt that they are often effected in a wasteful way ; the officers who 
generally make their purchases by letter from the mofussil do not know where 
to get the best or cheapest articles, nor what the market price really is. With 
the view of exercising a check over store indents and local purchases of European 
stores in India, and also of providing a means for carrying out those purchases 
in the best and cheapest way, iu a preliminary Note, which we submitted to 
Government,- we recommended the appointment of a Director of Stores in India, 
who should exercise a general control over all stores transactions. We have re- 
ceived the criticisms of the Public Works Department on this Note. Objection 
is taken to our suggestion on the ground that the officer thus appointed would 
grow into a great department, that no one would be found possessing all the 
necessary qualifications, and that the result would he to accumulate large and 
wasteful depots of stores. We do not think our suggestion, rightly under- 
stood, is open to these objections, and we consider that the communications we 
have received in reply to our preliminary Note show more clearly than ever 
that the appointment of such an officer would serve a useful purpose, if he 
were employed as the Local Agent in India of the purchasing departments, 
and empowered to check the purchase of European stores when ordered by 
insufficient authority, and to carry it out, or to assist the indenting departments 
in carrying it out, when the necessity for such purchase arises. We believe 
also that the existence of such an officer would tend to prevent the accumulation 
of reserve stores iu depdts, if Executive and Superintending Engineers found 
that they could obtain wliat they require through him at short notice. 


23. If, however, the appointment of such an officer is considered impracti- 

cable, we have two recommendations to make. 
Raiiwaj Port tore- .eepers. Railway Pox’t Store-keepei’s at 

Calcutta, Bombay, aud Karaclii, and the Public Works Store-keeper at 
Madras, who do, to a certain extent, occupy the position, which would have 
been filled by our Director of Stores in India, should he utilised so as to fill it 
more completely. Executive and Superintending Engineers, when desirous of 
making purchases at these places, should he instructed to employ these officers 
as their Local Agents, and to 'learn through them what is the best and 
cheapest source of supply for the articles they require. 


24. Where large sums are involved, and large quantities of any material 
, , are required, we consider that it should be the rule 

Competition and public tender. , A , n ^ 

that the supply of the article required should he 
competed for by public tender, or should be offered to the chief competing 
houses ; the transactiou should not he a private one between the officer who 
purchases and the firm which supplies the goods. 

26. These recommendations apply mainly to purchases by the Public Works 
Recommendations applicable to Department, hilt we think that the general principles 
otbor Dcpaitments. laid dowu should he held applicable, as far as they 

are suitable, to other Departments ; that is to say, the form-of indent should 
be simplified, the mode of transmission should he the same for all Departments 
as that described in paragraph 11, the system of drawing up annual routine 
indents should he discontinued -as far as possible, especially in thc.Miliiary 
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Department, except tvhen they refer to routine purchases, and the same sort of 
exceptions to the general rule of purchase through the Secretary of State should 
be admitted mntatis mutandis as are referred to in our 18th and 19th 25aragraphs 
as admissible in the case of the Public Works Dej)artment. 

26. Though somewhat foreign to the immediate subject here discussed, 
Pnrclia'je of stores to prevent we deem it desirable to call attention to the prac- 
lapse of grant. tice, wMch is by no means uncommon in the Public 

Works Department, of purchasing stores which are not required for early 
use, with a view of preventing a lapse of grant. This procedure tends not 
only to an enhancement of outlay, but also to probable absolute loss owing 
to the accumulation of stores in excess of requirements. More effective 
orders on this matter ajipear necessai'y. 


The 11th December 1886. 
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APPENDIX TO OHAPTEE XI, SECTION D. 
Form of Annual Indent on England for Stores. 


Names of Abticleb. 

.2 6 

O ti] 

ts 

m ^ 

O A 

|s 

S u 

M 

Imperial head of ac- 
count or grant to 
which coat is chargo- 
ablo.(6) 

Estatlislied propor- 
tion. 

How estahliahed pro- 
portion is calculated. 

NomTior or quantity 

1 

3 

3 

D 

Nnmljor or quantity 

duo on proTjons in- 

dents. 

Number or quantity 

now indented for. 

Rate. 

1 

' 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 











Talce 

Eemakes. 

Shipped or under pro- 
vision. 

Proiwsed to bo pro- 
vided. 

BEUAItEB BT THE DiBECTOB 
General of Stores. 

^ O CD 

O 0 g 
'C 2 

S p 

•§.&S oa 

^&g.s 

o 

Of number or 
quantity now 
indented for. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 








— Columns 13, 14, and 15 to be left blank for fillmp up in England. 

(a) Column 2, Imperial, ProTinoial, Local, Mysore, or Borar. 

(b) Column 3 will be left blank if the charge is not debitable t'> the Imperial EeTenuo* 
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Under tlie present system of ' Provincial Contracts, if a canal in working 

order is provincialised, a calculation is made of its 
Present procedure. income, worMng expenses, and interest charges, 

and the net result is placed on the receipt or expenditure side of the account ; the 
effect of this is that during the continuance of the contract the Province gains 
hy any improvement, or loses by any falling off, in the net assets. But when a 
new irrigation work has to he started, some years must elapse before its receipts 
can cover its working expenses, and all this time the interest charges on capital 
outlay go on increasing. A Province, therefore, which, accepts such a respon- 
sibility incurs expenditure for which, during the term of the contracts as now 
made, it ordinarily can hope to receive no return. Another natural result is that 
Local Governments press schemes upon the Supreme Government, hut decline to 
assume any financial responsibility for the success of those schemes, and under- 
take the construction of the works, if they are sanctioned, only on the Imperial 
account. They have not the incentive which self-interest supplies to make them 
careful that no scheme is proposed which is not certain to be successful, or to 
make them study strict economy during the construction of the work, or to 
induce them to take measures to secure as large and as early a return from the 
work as possible. Instances can easily he conceived, and such have in fact 
come within our knowledge, in which a Local Government may be fully con- 
vinced that a particular work will confer great benefits on the Province and 
will pay in the end, but may shrink from undertaking it with borrowed capital 
(supposing the Imperial Government to he ready to lend the capital) from the 
knowledge that for many years the interest on that capital trill be a heavy 
charge, whicli the Province will have to meet without in any way recouping 
itself from the proceeds of irrigation. Thus the country may lose on every side : 
works of the utmost protective and productive importance may be long delayed, 
or may be carried out on imperfect knowledge in an extravagant way, because the 
promoters have no personal interest in limiting and recouping the expenditure. 

2. The suggestion, (for which we are indebted to Colonel Brownlow) 

which we submit to the Government of India, is 

Amended procedure suggested. difficulty of provincialising such works 

can he surmounted by postponing the liability for the interest charges till the 
time arrives when the work is, or ought to be, in full bearing. The arrange- 
ment made for this object would be a separate and subsidiary one, not part of 
the regular -Provincial Contract ; first, because it is obvious that its duration 
must be fixed on special considera'tions and may or may not be the same as 
that of the regular contract ; second, because it must he a stipulation that the 
money allotted under the arrangement is appropriable only to the particular 
purpose defined, and cannot be used for any other. 

3, A Province, which desires to commence a new irrigation project, would 

under this proposal submit to the Government of 
Proposed procedure. India an estimate of the amount required for capi- 

tal construction, year hy year, and for annual maintenance charges, both during 
construction, and for a period not exceeding ten years from the opening of the 
irrigation work, after the expiry of which period, according to the estimate, 
the revenue should be sufficient to meet both maintenance charges and interest 

2 p 
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on capital. Upon tliis basis, the Imperial Government would undertake to fur- 
nish year by year tbe money required for capital construction ; but would mean- 
time bear all revenue charges, including that for interest on capital. At tbe 
term fixed (or, at ibe option of tbe Provincial Government, at any earlier date) 
tbe work would become either partly or wholly Provincial, as tbe Government 
of India may decide. This procedure can be applied not only to future new 
works, but {mutatis mutandis) to works which are now under construction 
and have not yet attained to their fuU bearing. 


4. It seems on the whole advisable that the responsibility for tbe interest, 

which accrues during construction and until the 
Ai rears of interest. taking over of the woi'lc, should fall ultimately 

on the Local Government, and it can hereafter be determined whether these ar. 
rears of interest should be treated as a loan ( as between Imperial and Provin- 
cial) and recovered by annual instalments, or should be added to tbe capital 
account of the work. 


6. We discussed the general proposal with tbe Governments of the Punjab 
, , r. • , and the North-Western Provinces and ascertained 
and Nortb-Westein Provinces Go- that tlic principle tlius Suggested Will be cordially 
vernments. accepted, provided that an agreement can be come to, 

in each case, as to the figures on which a contract with tbe Provincial Govern- 
ment should be based. We, therefore, go on to deal with the question in detail 
as far as it applies to these two Provinces. 

6. Before any canals can be provincialised, the principle must be decided 

by which the revenue due to irrigation is to be 
Principle of calculating revenue distinguished fi’om the Laiid-revcnue proper. In 
to e e ciminc . North-Wcstevn Provinces no ditficulty is likely 

to arise on this head, as the separation of the two classes of Uevenue has already 
been introduced in the case of the Ganges and Jumna canals, and the jirinciple 
is thoroughly understood. In the Punjab the question is more complex, as 
we are informed that a different system of calculation exists there on every 
canal, and in one case the whole revenue is treated as irrigation revenue. 
These questions will have to be settled between the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments, with the object of putting an end to any 
financial doubt or dispute as to the share in the increase of Land-revenue 
which shall accrue to the Imperial or Provincial Revenue; and it seems 
necessary that the method of calculation should be precise and should rest 
on facts easily ascertainable, and should not — as we believe is the case now in 
Madras — be merely a rough estimate. 

7. Por purposes of Provin cialisation tlie existing irrigation works in the 

Ckssification of Irrigation Works Punjab divide themselvcs into the following 
ill the Punjab. Categories : — 


Works for which separate capital and revenue accounts are kept — 

(fl) of which the capital account is so far advanced, that revenue operations are in full 
working order, the remaining capital expenditure being on sueh works as distri- 
butaries, which aie calculated to bring in revenue immediately; 

(5) whieh have not yet reached the above stage. 

P. ^Works of which the capital account is not separate from the revenue account, that is, 

capital operations are of comparatively small amount, and are almost obligatory 
as part of the maintenance of the work, 
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8. To the first category, class A (a), belong the "Western Jnnina, the Bari 
Doah, and the inundation canals except the Muzaffargarh inundation canal, 
which belongs to class B. 

To these canals our present proposal does not apply. They should be pro- 
vincialised in the same manner as that in which the Ganges and J umna Canals 
in the North-'Western Provinces, and the Soane and Orissa Canals in Bengal' 
have been treated. That is, an estimate should be made of the water revenue, 
the working expenses and the interest chaises, as they now stand, and the net 
figure should be added to one side or other of the Provincial accounts, future 
expenditure for their extension heing defrayed from increasing revenue. 

9. Officials of the Punjab Government have suggested that there may he 

a little difficulty in provincialising the Western 
Jumna Canal, because the revenue from it is liable 

to occasional fluctuations arising from the charaeter of the season. We 
conceive, howcvei', that it ought not to be difficult to settle with the Provincial 
Government the estimate of revenue and expenditure, on which the transfer of 
the canal to Provincial should be based ; the statistics of many past years are 
available, upon which an average estimate for the future can easily be based, 
and we do not find that the fluctuations have been larger in this canal than 
on those in the North-Western Provinces which have been provincialised. 

10. Canals of the class A (i) are represented in the Punjab by the Sirhind 

, 1 nnd Canal, the Lower Sohag, and Para, the Chenab, the 

partly in working. Sidlmai, and the Swat River Canal. Of these 

there is as yet no revenue experience, and they can be provincialised only in 
the sense and under the system explained in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this paper. 

11. Class B is represented by the Muzaffargarh Canal, of which the 

expenditure might be wholly provincialised, if it is 
Canals of class B. possible to provide for the separation of that part 

.of the Land-revenue which is due to irrigation from the Land-revenue proper. 

12. There are in the North-Western Provinces only one existing irrigation 

T, . work and one scheme for a future canal, to which 
CCS to wlU tiio proposal is appU- our pvoposal Can be applied; the former is the 
cable. Betwa Canal, the latter is the scheme for the Sarda 

Canal 'which has been completely prepared, but no beginning of the work has 

vet been made. The Lieutenant-Governor has informed us, that he doubts 
if the Betwa Canal can be provincialised as yet, since, though the main works 
and most of the distributaries have been completed, the canal has only been 
opened for about ten months, and the data for estimating its future revenue are 
not sufficient. He would, however, willingly consent to the construction of the 
Lrda Canal on the suggested terms and conditions. 

13 The principle here suggested is as applicable to the future construction 
X of State Railways as of Canals. The burden of 
■allwayi!^* equally app ica o o interest on the capital expended on 


Railwa3-s 

the construction of a Railway, at a time when that Railwy is producing 
nothing, is a heavy one, and may be too great for a small Province. We have 
seen that Burma' has been overweighted by having to pay 47 lakhs for interest 
charges in the last 6 years against an assignment of 27 lakhs, the increase heing 
on account of the interest charges on the Tounghoo Railway, which was only 

2p2 
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opened in 1886. Similarly, Bengal lias had heavy interest charges to hear on 
the Assam-Behar line before any part of it was in working order, though, being 
a large and wealthy Province, it did not suffer from the arrangement so much 
as Burma. In future, if our suggestion is accepted, the Province would not 
have to pay interest on a Eailway till it is in working order, hut the payment 
would he deferred till the line produced funds to meet it. 


The 19lh August 188G. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CIVIL TRAVELLING ALLOWANCE CODE. 

The principle on which the Civil Travelling Allowance Code is based is 

stated in its 6th section, 


Principle on which traTclling aliowanca is granted. 


which is as follows 


Section 6 . — ^Travelling allowance is given to an officer to cover the actual travelling ex- 
penses incurred by him for travelling in tbe interests of tbe public service. It is a funda- 
mental principle tbat tbe allowance is not to be a source of profit. 

2. The above must he interpreted by the aid of section 3 (e), which is 

Section 3 {e) . ‘ Actual travelling expenses ’ mean tbe actual cost of locomotion for 

an officer bimself, bis servants 
Actual travelling expenses. personal luggage, including 

charges for ferry and other tolls, and for carriage of camp equipinent(«) (when necessary) ; but 
not including charges for hotels, dfik bungalows, or refreshments, or for tbe carriage of stores 
or conveyances, or for presents to coachmen, &e. 

3. As a matter of principle, therefore, the Government does not make any 

allowance for the fact that 
No allowance made for families, food, ^ married officer must some- 

times find it necessary to take his family t\ith him when travelling on duty-— 
as, for instance, when transferred from one station to another ; nor does it 
profess to pay under any circumstances any part of an officer’s personal ex- 
penses for food, &c., on journeys undertaken on duty. 

4. We are aware that no definition of the words “cost of locomotion ” has 

been laid down, and that, 
DeCaition of cost of locomotion interpret it as 

confined to the hire of carriage for transport from one place to another, others 
would make it include incidental expenses such as the breakage of crockery, 
the wear and tear of furniture and clothes, the entertainment of additional 
servants, the feed and deterioration of horses, and the like. We are of opinion 
that the former and not the latter interpretation is the one intended by the Code, 
and that such incidental expenses as the above are meant to he covered by the 
salary attached to the office in such cases. ^ The declared principle of the Civil 
Travelling Allowance Code is not, however, invariably adhered to. In some 
cases the passage of officers’ families is paid for by the State ; in others a daily 
travelling allowance is granted with the evident object of meeting personal 
expenses as distinguished from the expenses of locomotion. 

6. The cases in which the passage of officers’ families are paid for wiU he 

found enumerated in sec- 
Exception to general mle. tiou 62 wMch lays down 

that certain classes of officers are entitled to cost of passage for each member 
of family on transfer. They comprise those of warrant and non-commissioned 
officers, of soldiers, and of ministerial (not menial) officers on lower pay than 
11200 per mensem, transferred from one station to another and travelling by sea 
or river steamer. 

6. The most ordinary cases of the grant of daily allowance, without any 

reference to the cost of loco- 
motion, are to be found in 


Giant of daily allowance without rcferonce to cost of locomotion ; 


(a) “Camp equipment” includes tents and the requisites for pitching and famishing them . — Civil Travelling 
Allowance Code, section 3 (1). 
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section 13 ; section 31 (e ) ; section 32, exception 10 ; and’ section 63. The 


13. Officer conveyed at State expense gets lialf daily allowance. 

Exception 1 . — Customs and Salt . Departments in Bombay, 
Sale Peons in Madras, and Cbittagong Port Officer 
exempted. 

Exception S . — Forest Officer allowed one elcpliant free. 

.31. (e). Officer of dth class gets daily allowance of two annas or 


2nd and 3rd of these provi- 
sions relate to inferior ser- 
vants of Government, wlio 
receive their daily allowance 


one anna. 

Z'i. Exception 10 . — Officer in inferior service gets Railw.ay faio 
pltis daily' allowance. 

63. Table money not recovered from officers of 2nd and lower 
classes. 


of one or two annas, whe- 
ther carried without cost in a 
Governmentboatjor walking. 


along a road with the tent and record carts of the officer under whom they are 
serving, or travelling by rail with a ticket paid for by Government. Section 63 
deals with the case of ministerial officers and inferior servants travelling by sea. 


who receive either free hoard or a daily allowance in lieu thereof. 


7. In most of the above cases, the cardinal principle of the Code is departed 
. , from for reasons which are 

in somo cases justifiable, ^ 

obvious. H e approve the 
deviations, so far as they affect the officers mentioned in paragraph 6, and also 
so far as they apply to inferior servants ; and we think that they should he 
maintained. 


8. But there are other cases of departure from principle -which are not, in 
. , . • . r , , • our judgment, justified by 

in other cases not justified by necessity. , 

necessity. They are to be 
found in section 13 so far as it relates to superior officers ; in section 31, exceptions 


31, Exception 9. — Jeddnb Vico-Consul leceivcs £1 n day besides 
travelling expenses. 

Exception 10, — Commissary General’s cicrbs receive J or -J 
salary in addition to free conveyance. , 

Diicotov General "I Clerks receive tii salary in add!- 
of Ordnance. ( tion to Travelling Allowance 
Director General I for whole period of absence 
of Railways, J from Simla (c.xc)uding in the 
last two cases days spent in 
travelling). 

Exception 19. — Clerks and inferior servants accompanying 
Viceroy on tour draw full, J or J salary in addi- 
tion to Travelling Allowance. 

32. Exception 2. — Railway Police, and Public Works and Tcle- 

grapb officers on Railways draw daily allowance 
plus free pass or single fare, it absent for more 
than 8 hours. 

Exception 3. — Director General of Telegraphs gets daily 
allow.ance plus Isl class caviingc. 

Exception S. — Officers of Railway mail service and Superin- 
tendents mail carts get daily allowance plus free 
conveyance, if absent more than 0 hours. 

Exception 6. — Postal Inspector gets daily nllowanco plus 
single'fare. 

Exception 8 (c). — Survey officers in the field get daily allow- 
anoo plus excess of actual expenses over half daily 
allowances. 

Exception IS.-^Versim Gulf Telegraph officers draw half 
daily allowance plus passage money. 

Eule 8, — Po.stal officer travelling more than 20 miles in a day 
and halting for 8 hours draws daily, plus mileage, 
&c., allownnce. 

68. Officer travelling with free pass deducts single fare from allow- 
ance otherwise admissible. 

60. Public Works Department officer travelling by trolly draws a 
mileage allowance plus actual cost of haulage. 

63. Exception. — Port Officers are entitled to table money in addi- 
tion to passage money. 

Eule 3B. — Inspectors and clerks of the Persian Gulf Tele- 
graph Department are entitled to table money in 
addition to pas.sage money, 

67 Exception 3. — Postal officers with free conveyance by road 
draw half mileage. 

Exception d. — Persian Telegraph officers, provided with mule 
carriage, draw daily allowance. 

Exception 5. — Political Residency officers, Persian Gulf, with 
mule oairiage, draw half allowance. 

Exception 5A. — -Resident at Aden, provided witli camel car- 
riage, drtiws half allowance. 


9, 10, and 12 ; in section 32, 
exceptions 2, 3, 6, 6, 8 (c), 
and 13, and Eule 2 ; in sec- 
tion 58 ; in section 60 ; in 
section 63, exception and 
Rule 3 (class B); and in 
section 67, exceptions 3, 4, 
5, and oA ; and they provide 
for the grant, sometimes of 
the whole, sometimes' of 
half the ordinary daily al- 
lowances to officers, the ex- 
penses of whose locomotion 
are in one shape or another 
wholly paid by the State. 
Thus, the Director General 
of Telegrajihs, although the 
holder of a “gold pass”, 
which entitles him to the 
free conveyance of himself 
and of two servants and of 
three maunds of baggage, 
draws ElO per diem while, 
travelling by rail; and all 
officers employed on open 
lines of railway receive free 
passes and draw their daily 
allowances as well.' Simi- 
larly, an Inspector of the 
Postal Department draws his 
usual daily allowance, phis 
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the fare of his class and lowest class fare for a servant, whether he takes tho 
servant with him or not ; Survey officers are allowed half daily allowance to 
pay for camp equipment and extra servants, besides actual cost of conveyanc e 
of camp equipment and baggage; Public "Works officers travelling by trolly 
on unopened lines of railway are allowed annas per mile, though it seems 
clear that in such .case they cannot he put to any actual expense ; Port 
Officers are allowed table money ; the Chittagong Port Officer and superior 
officers of the Customs and Salt Departments in Bombay get daily allowances 
even when conveyed in Government boats, without cost to themselves ; and 
half mileage and daily allowance are granted to officers in the Postal, Tele- 
graph, &c.. Departments, who are fully provided with the means of locomo- 
tion at the cost of the State. The Code gives no information as to the 
reasons, which have induced the Government to sanction such departmes from 
principle. 

9. It may he necessary in some cases to grant a small daily allowance, in 

^ , ■ , , addition to the actual cost 

Reconsidoration of present luics lecomtnenaea. « , , 

01 locomotion, in order to 
prevent officers on low salaries, say on less than E200 per mensem, from incur- 
ring .losses which they are unable to afford. We think the principle of section 
13, that officers, who are conveyed hy the State at no cost to themselves, 
should receive half the usual daily allowance, is indefensible, and we prefer the 
wording of section 9 of the draft Code as it originally stood, and as dt is 

marginally quoted. But 

Soctioii 9 of Draft Code , — ^Whoro an officer is proviiled wilt the .. t , , 

means of locomotion at the erpenso o£ the State or of Local Funds, tJie SeCtlOll SllOUlcl UOt h0 
he is not, in the absence of a special Older of the Government of understood to apply tO the 
India, entitled to any travelling allowance unless he incms any actual , m 

travelling expenses, in which CISC he is entitled to be icimbuised the case. Where an Omcei’ may 
sum actually expended, not exceeding half the allowance ordinarily i -niTiwirlorl f3eiwf>i’nTiiAr.f 
admissible to him for a journey of the same kind. ^e piOVlUeU Oy tjOVeinment 

with a boat, for which he 
has to provide the means of propulsion at his own expense Nor would we 
apply the rule to Railway officials, whose only mode of travelling is by railway, 
and who, if they only got a free pass, would he disinclined to face the discomforts 
of a journey ; in their case we would maintain the present rule, so far as to 
grant them half daily allowance in addition to a free pass. But this argu- 
ment cannot apply to officers in the position of the Director General of Tele- 
graphs ; nor does it, in our judgment, justify the payment of full daily allow- 
ance even to those subordinate officers, the whole of the expenses of whose 
locomotion is paid, or the concession of such grants as those provided for in 

section 32, exception 8 (c) 

Section 32, Exo. 8 (c). Survey officers in the field get dnily allownnce rlmw dnil-w 

yilustheexcessof actual expenses over half daily allowance. OmCClS WUO UiaW Uaiiy 

allowance when baiting, as 
well as when marching, at rates which, there can be no doubt, are on the 
aoe 7 'age sufficient to cover all their expenses. "We attach importance to this 
point of the average proportion between, travelling allowances and travelling 
expenses, because nothing is more common than for officers to claim special 
compensation on account of the special cost of particular journeys, in entire 
forgetfulness of the fact that their allowances yield them, as a rule, a consi- 
derable profit, and that they have therefore no just claim to compensation for 
occasional losses. In our opinion such grants of daily allowances as are here 
treated of, being opposed to the general principle of the Code, and being, in 
many caseS; not warranted hy the poor circumstances of the officers to whom 
they are made, should in most cases be abolished, and should, where continued, 
he invariably restricted to not more than half the rates which would be drawn 
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Olficcrs drawing R8rtb and upwards 
Officers drawing le«8 Uian J1800 
and BO on down to 


8 

. „ C 

. As. 2 


Grants for fares sliould be limited to actual cost. 


if the officers were not granted free passes by rail, or were not reimbursed the 
cost of locomotion. We think, therefore, that these grants shotxld be reconsi- 
dered in detail by the several Governments and departments of the Government 
of India, under which they are made. 

10. Our attention has also been called to the circumstance that the officers 
Rules for Gunrantoed Rnilwa 3'8 and Stale Railways sliould bo tlio of the Guaranteed Railways 

and State Railways woi*ked 
by Companies draw travelling allowances in excess of those given to officers of 

The following aro instances taken from tlio rules of some similar positiou Oil State 
Agent, Traffic Manager or Superintendent HIO and 1C per diem. Railways. As tllCSC officers 

perform similar duties tc 
those performed by the 
State Railway officers, and are virtually paid by the State, we consider that the 
allowances given to the former class of officers should he placed on the same 
basis as the allowances given to the latter. 

11. In the same connection we may point out that the rules appear to need 

revision so as to prevent 
officers who receive specific 

grants of so many railway, &c., fares of such a class, in addition to daily 
allowances, from drawing larger sums as travelling allowance than they have 
actually spent by travelling in a lower class than that in which they aro entitled 
to travel. A declaration of actual expenditure should, we think, in all such 
cases, he required from 1st class officers, while subordinates should he furnished 
as far as possible with warrants for their use to the extent of their actual and 
authorised requirements. 

12. The principle on which the Code is based being that the actual 

expenses of locomotion only 
shall he paid by the State, 

it would appear to follow that travelling allowances should he drawn on hUls 

detailing those expenses. There are many and obvious objections, however, to 

such a system. The abolition of travelling allowances and the grant, in lieu 

thereof, of increased salaries to those officers whose duties require them to travel 

is also open to objection on the score, if on no other, that such a system would 

in many cases lead to the grant of larger pensions than can now be claimed. 

Monthly tontnge allownnccs (section 29, rule 1, niul Sclictlule C). ExCCpt, therefore, in a fcW 
Permanent monthly nllowiinces (sections 26 and 2G, and Sclicdnle D). *1 

Permanent conveyance or hoi so allow.anccs (section 29 and Schedule R). SpCCial CaSCS, tllC pi’aCllCC 
n.iily allowanceslsection 31 and Schedule P). , ^ haS gl'OWn Up of granting 

Kailw.ay mid steamer rmes and mileage rates by road (Chapters X „ *• ^ ® 

to XII). fixed allowances of the 

descriptions noted in the margin. We proceed to consider them separately. 

13. Monthly Tentage allowances are granted under section 23, rule 1 

Monthly tentage allowances. Scliedulc 0 J examples 

of the most ordinary instances of which are quoted on the margin. Thev • 

Madras 

Collectors and Sub.Collcctors (Schedule C, Part I, 

Nos. 2 and 3) . . • . ... 

Special, Senior, and Ilead Assistants (Schedule 0, 

Part I, Nos. 6 and C) ..... 

Other Assistant Collectors (Schedule 0, Part I, 

No. 7) 

Bomlay. 


Justification of fixed allowances. 


H 

60 

25 

II 

R 

60 


Collector (Schedule C, Part 11, No 6) .. . 

let and 2nd Assistant Collectors (Soliedulo C, Part II, 

No. 13) 25 

Other Assistant Collectors (Schedule C, Part II 
No. 28) .11 

Presidencies only, and vary in amount from RlOO (in one case only in Bombay) 


a. 

0 

0 

1 

a. 

0 

0 

1 


are granted to officers to 
enable them to iiroride them- 
selves with tents for their use 
on tour, such tents being 
their property, not that of 
Government, and being kept 
up and repaired at fheir ex- 
pense. They arc granted iu 
the Madras and Bombay 
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down to filO per mensem. The M adras rate was, till 1883, S87-8 for Collectors 
and Suh-Oollectors, and 64.2 for all Assistant Collectors. It was then cut down 
to the figui’es shown in the margin, 'an 'increased travelling allowance being 
granted at the same time. 

14. The system was objected to so long ago as 1868, when Mr. Ricketts 

rvi • i t c i 11 report on the 

Objections to the grant of fixed tentage allowance* , , a .«. .<* -i 

revision of Oivil Salaries. 

He wrote with reference to Madras : — 


“ I think it will be admitted that, provided tents can he supplied by Government at the 
same expense as is now incurred in a tentage allowance, it would be preferable to provide tents 
at the public expense. It must often happen that, when officers are appointed to officiate as 
Collectors, they have no tents, and, the tenure of office being uncertain, there must be a 
disinclination to lay out a considerable sum in tents. An arrangement with the fixed incumbent 
and owner of the tents may, in most cases, be feasible, but Sometimes it may not be possible to 
come to terms, and the efficiency of the service must suffer. As has been remarked on other 
occasions, uhen it is avoidable, a man’s pecuniary interests should not be brought into opposi- 
tion with his duty. A camp life in such a climate as is usual in most Madras districts must 
be attended with much that is disagreeable. It cannot be politic to add to the objections 
to a camp life the objection of considerable loss in wear and tear of tents. I believe that 
economy (ns regards tenis) and efficiency would both be promoted by withdrawing the 
tentage allowance to all Collectors and Magistrates and Assistants, and providing tents 
for each officer at the cost of the Government, and carrying them at the public expense.” 


The Collector of Broach writes : — 

" It often happens that au officer on joining a new appointment is without tents, and 
is prevented from going into the districts until he can get a set made, or at all events is 
obliged to very much restrict his tour. I have myself been twice impeded in this manner. 
On the last occasion I only received my tents in the month of May, having been compelled by 
the want of them to restrict my visits to places at which there might be a bungsilow, or accom- 
modation in the mamlutdar’s cutcherry. I can recollect instances of other officers being 
similarly impeded. Under the plan proposed, officers on joining a new appointment will find 
tents sufficient for office accommodation and for temporary private accommodation ready for 
them, and there will be nothing to prevent their at once moving about the districts.” 


TTis recommendations were not carried out at the time, but his arguments 
seem to us to he forcible. We do not think it right that grants of public 
money should be made to officers for expenditure on what are in reality public 
objects, unaccompanied by the obligation either to expend those grants on 
those objects, or to refund the unspent balance into the treasury. If it is 
found economical to contract with ofiicers to supply the tents, which they need 
for the performance by themselves and their establishments of their public 
duties, we would not go so far as to prohibit such contracts from being made; 
but such a system is obviously liable to abuse, and we are of opinion that officers 
should not be permitted to make a profi.t out of it. 

15. We should not, however, consider it within our province to object to the 

Apparently objeoti-inaWa on financial grounds, system OU gener^ grounds 

alone, did we not believe that 

it can be shown that in most cases at least it is not economical for the 
State. In order to decide this point, it is necessary first to ascertain what 
supply of tents an officer finds it essential to take about with him. 

Mr. Bicketts found that on 
in Madras, . average a Madras Col- 

lector carried about a double-poled tent, 3 single-poled tents, 2 bechobas or 
hill-tents, and 2 servants’ tents, costing at the rate of the day E2,442. Eor 
Assistant Collectors he suggested 2 single-poled tents, an office tent and 2 
servants’ tents, costing El,689. The Madras Board of Eevenue has, however, 
laid down a much smaller scale (and one which we consider very insufficient) 


VOX,. 1 1. 
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and 



Mnir Mills. 

OJ 

§ 

O 

to 

O 

1 O 

P* 

"3 

p 

Vellore 

1 single-poled tent 14 X 14 

646 ' 

665 

685 

535 

1 bechoba 12 X 12 . 

183 

191 

211 

185 

1 servants’ pal .... 

96 

113 

117 

93 


as the minimnm which each officer is req^uired to keep up. For a Collector 
and Suh-Collector it is, 2 single or double-poled tents 14 feet square, 1 hechoha 
1 servants’ tent; for a Hnad' Assistant or Assistant Collector 1 tent 

of 12 or 14 feet square, 1 
hechoha and 1 servants’ 
tent. We enter on the mar- 
gin the price-lists for tents 
of this description obtained 
from four of the principal 
tent-making establishments 
in India ; and it will he seen 
that, taking the average of 
these prices, the equipment 
laid down for a Collector or 
Suh-Collector will cost about El,400, and that for a Head or Assistant Collector 
E860. Now, the time for which it is usually assumed that a set of tents will 
last, with occasional repau’, is seven or eight years. In that period therefore 
the CoEector or Suh-Collector will have drawn E4. 200 as tentage allowance; 
and, allowing 5 per cent, for annual repair, he will only have spent El,890. 
SimEarly, the Head Assistant Collector will have drawn E2,100 and spent 
about El,350. The Assistant Collector, however, who in seven years only 
draws E933, must he out of pocket by the arrangement, if he provides himself 
with a suitable supply of tents. We think therefore it may he presumed that 
in Madras, if officers confine themselves to the minimum amount of tents 
laid down by the Board of Eevenue, the tentage allowance is excessive in the 
higher grades, hut insufficient in the lowest grade. Enquiry should, however, 
be made as to what the actual average equipment of tents kept up by officers 
in Madras is. The only fact hearing on this subject, which has come before us, 
is contained in a letter from the Director of Eevenue Settlements, dated 30th 

April 1879, in which he states that he finds one Swiss cottage tent 16 feet 

square, 1 office tent 10 feet square, and 1 servants’ tent, sufficient for his 
purpose. These tents, he states, cost him E1,000 ; and yet this officer draws 
E87-8 per mensem or El,050 a year as tentage aUowance. 

16. With regard to Bombay we have not the same amount of information. 

Here the tentage allowance is not supposed to provide 
m Bom ay. tents for the office : each Collector receives El,000 

every seven years to purchase such tents. No scale of tents has been laid 
Pa^e 1101 down by the Bombay Government. Mr. Eicketts (a) 

' found that the average equipment of Collectors in 

Bombay was 1 double-poled, 2 single-poled tents, 3 becliobas and 2 servants’ 
tents, costing about E2,268 ; and reckoning them to last Seven or eight years, 
this would give a considerable saving on the tentage allowance drawn. At 
present rates the cost of such a set of tents would be much higher, and we 
think it desirable that enquiry should be made, as to what the ordinary and 
necessary equipment of tents is for each class, and that a comparison should 
be made, on this basis between the cost of purchase and maintenance and the 
tentage allowance drawn by each class of officers. The saving would not all 
be immediate, for officers who now provide themselves with tents, and who are 
in the receipt of tentagd allowances, could not without hardship be required 
at once to give up their allowances ahd to dispose of their tents, for which, 
under the circumstances, there could be but few purchasers. The change 
should therefore be introduced gradually, say as officers returned from f mdough. 
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17. Permanent monthly travelling allowances are granted in lieu of all other 
Permanent monthly alio^- ^ravelUng allowances for joumejs within officers’ circles 

ances.— Sections 25 and 26 of duty, and ai’c di’awn all the year, round, whether 
and Schedule D. officers .entitled to them are at the time absent 

from their head-quarters or not. The grant of these allowances largely prevails 
in the Bombay Presidency. One great objection to this system is that, assum- 
ing it to he desirable, in the public interest, that the persons to whom they are 
granted should frequently proceed on tour, it holds out no inducement to the 
proper performance of duty, hut, on the contrary, gives the most profit to 
those who least deserve it — that is, to those officers, who neglect their duty 
and tmvel least. It appears to us that a rule is self-condemned of which this is 
the necessary tendency ; nor is it redeemed by the saving of trouble, and there- 
fore of expense, which follows from its simplicity. Por it becomes the duty 
of the Head of the Department to watch with special carefulness over the 
manner in which the allowance is earned, and to see that his subordinates 
travel as frequently and as far as the nature and extent of their charges render 
advisable in the public interest ; and for this pm’pose he must require the sub- 
mission of periodical statements of the journeys undertaken by them, and 
must carefully scrutinise those statements when received. This being the case, 
these statements may as well be in the form of travelling allowance bills, 
Avhereby the receipts of officers would be made proportionate to the frequency 
and duration of their journeys. 

18. But not only are permanent monthly travelling allowances in our 
Allowances nnnecessavily Opinion wrong in principle, but they are also in many 

liigli— in Madras, cases much too large in amount; The system has so 

recently been introduced into the Madras Presidency that it may be well to 

compare it with that which it there superseded. The 
allowances now ordinarily granted are shown in the 
margin. The former daily rates were — to Collectors, 
B:7 ; to Sub-Collectors, RG ; to Head Assistant Collec- 
tors, H4i ; and to Assistant Collectors, R3 ; and were, 
in our opinion, more than ample in all ordinary loca- 
lities. It is probably an outside estimate to assume 
that Collectors in Madras may properly be on circuit for five. Sub- Collectors 
and Head Assistant Collectors, being officers in charge of divisions of districts, 
for six, and Assistant Collectors for four, months annually. If so, the allow- 
ances now drawn are equivalent to the following daily rates : — 


Per annum. 

n 

Collectors (Schedule "J 

I)., No. d'l) . f . QnA 
Sub-Collectois (Sebe- ( ’ 

dulo D., No. 41) J 
Head Assistant and 
Assistant Collectors 
(Schedule D., No. GO) 1,200 


12 

10 

6 

10 


a. p. 

0 0 
0 0 
10 8 
0 0 


Collectors ... . . ... 

Sub-Collectors ........ 

Head Assistant Collectors ...... 

Assistant Collectors ....... 

Not only are these rates of themselves unjustifiably high, hut, while the tour 
expenses of Suh-Oollectors and of Head Assistant Collectors must he much the 
same, they are more favourable by far to the better paid officer, who presum- 
ably can best afford the expense of travelling ; while they are obviously exces- 
sive in the case of the Assistant Collector, if; as is usual, he travels only for 
short distances in the neighbourhood of head-quarters or in company with the 
„ „ Collector. It is almost needless to ndd that the new 

Years. it 

1881-82 . . 1,01,959 system has led to a serious increase of charge. The 

18 M -84 '. ' i! 28,823 marginal figures show that the proportion (four-fifths) 

1884-85 . • 1,33,273 of fpg travelling allowance of Collectors and of their 

to Land-revenue in the Madras Presidency 

2q2 


gazetted subordinates debited 
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(a) Schedule D., No. 3. 
(J) Schedule F., No. 41. 

(f) Schedule D., No. 16. 


(d) Schedule 1)., Nos, 
niid 54. 


28 


increased in four years by nearly one-tliird. The total increase must have 
been nearly 5=40,000 per annum. We cannot see any necessity for it. 

19. In the other Provinces, the system of permanent monthly allowances 
has been in force for longer periods, so that the 
also la other Provinces. £q,. ^ similar comparative statement of its 

results are not so immediately available. But from a compai'ison of the 
entries in Schedule D with the allowances granted under other parts of 
the Code, we have no doubt that they are generally larger in amount than they 
need be. Por instance, the Director of Agriculture receives R300 per men- 
sem in Bombay, (a) but E7^ per diem only inSIadras. (A) 
The principal Deputy Collector for Piailways in Bengal 
(employed on taking up land) gets E250 per mensem, (c) 
Again Superintendents of Police in Bombay get E200 
or 11150 per mensem (d) as permanent monthly travelling 
allowances, according to grade ; while Superintendents 
(e) s. 31 (a). Police in other Provinces (e) receive E5 per diem only 

when on circuit. We can see no reason for this difference, still less for the 
grant of different rates to officers of different grades of the same class ; for it 
is clear that it can cost a 4th grade Superintendent of Police no more to travel 
than a 3rd grade Sujierintendent. Tlic fact, however, seems to be that these 
allowances are used, in our opinion improperly, as a means of supplementing ■ 
salaries which are considered to be low. Other cases of this misapplication of 
the Travelling Allowance Rules might be quoted; for instance, Assistant 
{/) Schedule D., Nos. 60 Collectors of Salt Revenue in Bombay (/) draw different 
rates according to their class, and Assistant Conserva- 
tors of Porests in the same Presidency, who ordinarily 
draw E4 por diem, {ff) arc advanced to E150 per men- 
sem (h) (fixed) as soon as they have passed in a verna- 
cular language — a circumstance which can hardly alter the scale of their travel- 
ling expenses. Again Assistant Superintendents of Police in Bombay receive 


and 77. 


ty) SoLedulo F., No. 03. 
(A) Schedule D., No. 47. 


(i) Schedule D., No, 64. 

{j) Schedule F., ^ o. 08. 
ik) Schedule D., No. 72. 
(/) Schedule F., No. 80. 


Abandonment of system re- 
commended. 


E150 per mensem (i ) ; elsewhere E4 per diemfy). In- 
spectors of Registration offices receive ElOO per men- 
sem in Bombay (k ) ; in Bengal, R4 per diem {t). These 
instances could be multiplied almost indefinitely. We 
are sanguine that a change of system would lead to 
a large saving of public funds. Wo consider that 
Schedule D should be struck out of the Code, and that, subject to the 
rights of present incumbents, suitable daily allowances should be fixed in'all 
cases in substitution for monthly allowances. 

20. Permanent Conveyance or Horse Allowances are granted to officers 

Permauent couvcyauco or » large amount of travelling, at_ or within 

horse allowances.— Section 29 a shoi't distance from licad-quartei’s, for which travel- 
List should be revised. Grant allowance IS otherwise inadmissible, and are drawn 

to^e limited to H26 per men- like salary all the year round. We have no objection 

to urge to the principle on which these allowances 
are given ; but, after perusing Schedule E of the Code, we are of opinion that 

they are sometimes granted unnecessarily, and are fre- 
quently excessive in amount. Eor instance, the Protector 
of Emigrants in Calcutta (m) receives E120 per mensem 
under this head, while the Medical Inspector of Emi- 
grants («) gets only ECO, and the Protector of Emi- 
grants in Madras, at least as lai’ge a place, gets nothing. The Surveyor of Dis- 
(o) Schedule E., No. 2. tillci'ies (o) in Calcutta gets E130, ivhile the Head 


(m) Schedule E., 
Foot-note. 


No. 3, 


(ji) Schedule E., No. 14. 
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(a) Solicdule E., No. 2G. Inspector of the Excise Department (a) in Bombay, a 
place which is quite as large, and in which the keep of 
horses is not less expensive, gets E.50. The Madras 
(cf ScWule*:^ ’no° 51 . Coi’oner (i) gets S80, the Calcutta Coroner (o) R36. The 
(<f) Schedure B.’, No 1 . Chaplain of St. Thomas’ Mount (d) gets R150, if also in 
charge of PaHavaram, 3 miles distant. The Civil Surgeon 
(e) Schedule E., No. 4. of Chittagong (e) gets ElOO as Health Officer of that port. 
All Civil Surgeons stationed at mofussil coast towns are also, it is believed, 
Health Officers of the ports ; hut no others get any such allowance. The officer 

in medical charge of the Government of India Secretariat 
(/) Schedule E.. No. 6. establishments at Simla (/) gets ElOO ; why we cannot 
see. The Executive Engineers of the Simla Imperial 
(ffi Schedule E., No. 13. Circle (ff) get E60. No other Executive Engineers get 
any allowance, so far as we are aware, for visiting works in the station in 
a) Schedule ic., No. 11. wliicli they live. The Cantonment Magistrate (A) and 

(i) Schedule B., No. 23. the City Magistrate, (i) Poona, get E60 and 60 respec- 

tively ; similar officers employed elsewhere get nothing. 
The Directors and Supeiintendents of the Persian Tele- 
(j) Schedule E., No. 12 . graph Division (j) get E60 each, and the Superintend- 
ed;) Schedule B., No. 60 . ent of the Government Press, Madras, (/c) gets E40, al- 

though they would certainly not appear to be officers who 
have “a large amount of travelling at or within a short distance of their head- 
quarters.” But it is needless to multiply examples. It would he useless for us to 
attempt to revise the list of these ’ allowances, the necessity and amounts of 
which depend on local considerations, the details of which we are not acquaint- 
ed with and cannot ascertain with sufficient accuracy. We recommend that 
the list he revised; that in future no grant ho of larger amount than is sufficient 
to pay for the keep of one horse, which, except in a few specially dear localities, 
may he taken at E25 per mensem ; and that such grants he accompanied hy 
the condition of the production of a certificate, countersigned hy the Head of 
the Department, either that the horse has been kept, or that the amount has 
been spent, on the hire of a horse, for use in the discharge of duty. 


21. Daily allowances can only be drawn during absence from head-quarters 
Daily allowances. Oil toui’s of duty- In their casc also we think that a 

sdiedule F. siinnld bo ro- revision of the list is called for. There are many cases 
in which, on a comparison of the rates drawn hy officers 
of equal official position and standing, a reduction appears to us feasible. The 
general rules should, u-e think, he that except in localities, in which travelling is 
for any reason specially expensive, no officer; whose tours do not extend to more 
than one district, should receive travelling allowance at a higher rate than E6 per 
diem; that the rate of ElO per diem should he confined to Heads of Departments> 
and that of E15 per diem should continue to he granted to the high officers to 


whom it is now applicable. There can be no reason why 
(Q Schedule F., No. 13. District Judges (1) should receive so high a rate as ElO 
per diem when Collectors are, perhaps, in the receipt of E5 only ; nor can we 

(m) Sciiedulo F., No. 14. sce why officers so junior as Assistant J udges (m) and the 

(n) Schedule F., No. 24. Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent in Hatty war (n) 

should he placed on the same footing, as respects travelling allowance, as Members 

„ of the Board of Eevenue(o). The allowances granted to 
officers who are provided with carriage (elephants, &c.) 
at the expense of the State seem to us to need specially careful scrutiny. 
Some such officers appear to receive exceptionally high rates 'of travelling 
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allowance, presumably because of the difficulty and expense of travelling in 
particular localities, while the deduction from their travelling allowance, which 
is provided for by the rule in section 13, has not been enforced by the Local 
Government. We may instance the Land ’Revenue officers of the Ganjam 
fa) Schedule D., Nos. 37 and ^nd Vizagapatam Districts (a) in the Madras Presidency ; 
49. and there are other cases in which, though extraordi- 

nary rates are not granted, expenses must be materially reduced by the supply 
of elephants, steata launches, &c. 

22. The allowances for journeys by Railway, Road, and Steamer are granted 
Raihvay and stoamer fares ^t rates Varying downwai'ds fi'om tbs following accord- 
and mileage rates by road. to the position of the officer travelling : — 

By rail — Two 1st class fares. 


By steamer — 1st class passage for the officer himself, and lowest class 
passage for three servants. 

By road — Eight annas per mile. 

23. Travelling allowances of these classes are ordinarily intended for 
Option of changing daily joumeys made On transfer from one station to another 
into mileage rates. to attend examinations, &c., in cases in which daily 

allowances are not admissible ; but are also permitted to be exchanged, (&) at 

the option of the offieers receiving them, for the dally 
allowances admissible for tours within the officer^ 
ordinary circles of duty. The right to make this exchange is, however, limited 
in the case of ministerial officers by the provisions that they must not exchange 

their daily allowances for road mileage, (c) save on the 
certificate of the head of the office that they were required 
to travel by boat or public conveyance, or more than 20 miles on the day for 

which the exchange is desired ; and that, (c7) when the 
journey is by road, they are only entitled to actual 
travelling expenses not exceeding the road mileage rates for their respective 
classes (annas 4, 2, or 1, as the case may be). 

24). The option of exchanging daily allowances for mileage rates is so ob- 
viously open to abuse, that a special caution to control- 
ling officers has been inserted in the Code (section 71, 
rule 2) to be careful to check any tendency to take undue advantage of it. 
There can, we fear, be no doubt that in practice the concession is frequently 
abused, for controlling officers are naturally loth to carry out with strictness 
the invidious task of disallowing claims laid before them. We would not re- 
commend that the concession be altogether withdrawn, for there are numerous 
cases, in which it is necessary that officers should be permitted to take advan- 
tage of it in order to save themselves from actual loss in the performance of 
their public duties. It would be better, therefore, we consider, to impose such 
additional restrictions on the exchange as may suffice to check the abuse of it. 


(4) Section 32. 


(o) Section 32, Exception 1. 


{d) Section 67, proviso. 


Restrictions necessary. 


25. .At one time the rule was that an officer exchanging his daily allowance 

Mileage should only he ai- mileage was confined to the receipt of the 

lowed for maiclies fiom one latter Only for the wliolc of the tour, for any part of 
ilnt"from“H"Lrre'than ^20 wMcli he made the exchange. This rule was open to 

the double objection that it pressed hardly on the scru- 
pulous, while it encouraged the unscrupulous to make lengthy rapid marches 
without public necessity, and not for the public benefit, but with the object of 
running up high travelling allowance bills.' Exceptions were from time to 
time admitted, under which officers of certain Departments were allowed to 
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excliange tlieir daily allowance for mileage for any day of a tour ; in some 
instances, however, the concession was made, to a limited extent only, by a rule 
similar to that now in force for ministerial officers, that daily allowances may 
be exchanged for road mileage only for days on which a distance of more than 
20 miles is travelled. When the Code was issued, the option of exchanging 
daily allowance for mileage was granted, generally, to officers of all Depart- 
ments, the 20 miles a day rule being retained only with reference to officers of 
the Dorest, Postal, Public Works, and Telegraph Departments. We can see 
no reason, whatever why J;he latter rule should not he universally applied. But 
we would add to it the condition, that mileage rates can only he drawn for a 
march from one place to another which is distant from it 20 miles or more. 
This should to a considerable extent prevent abuse. Cases are known to us in 
which, on their own authority, controlling officers already have re-introduced 
the limitation.^ 

26.. In the" case of ministerial officers, a further restriction is, we consider, 
Presoiiption of scales of required in the shape of the prescription, by the Local 
oeSe"a°in*'caloaktin°*^ actual Government or other controlling authority, of scales of 
travelling expenses. ° Carriage which shall not he exceeded in the calculation 

of actual travelling expenses. The grant of the full mileage rates allowed for 
the respective classes is not, we understand, at all uncommon. These rates are 
sufficient to pay for two carts in most parts of the country for a clerk drawing 
more than SlOO per mensem, and in some districts would cover the cost of four 
carts. It will probably be admitted that a man of this class in life would not 
think of employing more than one cart to convey himself and his baggage on 
tour, if he had to pay the cost himself. Similarly in the case of peons, — if 
even as many as four or five of them had to make a forced march, and had to 
pay cart hire themselves, it is safe to assume that they would take it in turns 
to ride, and so would manage to make one cart do for all. As the rule stands, 
they might in some districts engage a cart apiece on an anna a mile. It is 
not probable that they often, or ever, do so ; but mileage is undoubtedly not 
unfrequently passed on the supposition that they have done so. We think the 
attention of the Local Governments, or other controlling authorities, should be 
drawn to the necessity of exercising a stricter and more equal control over 
these charges. 

27. While the rates, at which railway and steamer fares and road mileage 
Special rules required for are granted, are quite sufficiently liberal for all cases of 
transfers. ordinary tours on duty, there can be no doubt that, as a 

general rule, they are altogether inadequate to meet the expenses to which 
officers are necessarily put by transfers from one station to another. It is 
notorious that such transfers are almost invariably occasions of loss, unless 
accompanied by permanent promotion, and that they are frequently used as a 
convenient means of punishing officers who have incm’red the displeasure of 
their superiors. Whether transfers constitute a suitable form of punishment 
is not a matter on which our opinion is called for ; but the fact, that an ordi- 
nary and recurring inciderit in the official career of even the most meritorious 
officers practically amounts on every occasion to a heavy fine, is felt by all 
classes of public servants as an unmerited hardship. 

'28. We have now proposed the systematic examination of, and a material 
.. , . f reduction in, the rates of travelh'ng allowances granted 

Inoreosed rates for ti-ansfer ° -i., 

to be set against reduced rates for joumeys made on Ordinary tours, many or which, we 
for tours. ^oubt, have from time to time been indreased 

under the influence of a feeling that liberality in dealing with this part of the 
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subiect tended to mitigate the hardships occasioned by transfers, and would 
be re°-arded as some compensation for them. The reductions which we have 
nropotedin tom- allowances wiU certainly he strongly objected to, and will 
Lose much discontent ; nor can we say that the discontent will be unreasonable, 
if the inevitable losses due to transfers still remain. 

29. It cannot be to the advantage, of the State that its servants should have 
just grounds for discontent ; nor would there he grounds 
BewonB for '“yi/’S f for discontent, in this matter of travelling allowances, if 

8BGC111I TflvCS or irivvciiii'jj , t x 

allowances for journeys on Government would be pleased to rdcogmse,*^ what seems 

to US a fact bcyond the possibility of dispute, that 
journeys upon transfer and journeys within officers’ circles of jurisdiction stand 
upon different footings, and are not equitably subject to the same tmvelling 
aiowance rules. The former involve the complete break-up of an officers 
establishment and the conveyance of himself, of the members of his family, of 
many, if not all, of his servants, and of much baggage over distances which, m 
the case of the Imperial Departments, may extend to thousands of miles, with 
either the enforced sale, often at a ruinous loss, of furnituie, horses,^ and 
carriao'es or their transit at a cost which produces the same result. Ordinary 
tours within an officer’s circle of jurisdiction involve none of these things. The 
circumstances being essentially different, their treatment should, in our opinion, 
be different, and a much more liberal provision should he made for travelling 
expenses in the case of transfer than in the ease of ordinary tours. We strongly 
recommend, therefore, that the Ti-avelling Allowance Code he modified in this 
case in consideration of, and as some compensation to officers for, the reduc- 
tions which we have felt it our duty to propose in the rates of travelling allow- 
ance admissible on ordinary tours. The recognition of the exceptional expenses 
involved by transfers would he a special boon to the junior and lower paid 
classes of officers. In some cases a transfer, or a succession of transfers, com- 
pels such officers to get into debt, which may embarrass them for years. 
Should our suggestion meet with the approval of Government, we shall be pre- 
pared, if so desired, to submit proposals as to the increased allowances to be 

granted in cases of transfer. 

30. We now proceed to review such occasional and 
special allowances os we consider to offer scope for 
economy. 

31 Allowances for joining first appointments in the public service are 

Allowances for joining first granted Only in exceptional cases. They should be 
appointments in the public aboUslied altogetliev, WG tliink, except- in the cases of 
action 18 persons possessing special technical qualifications (a) and 

of gertiemen appointed in Europe to temporary non-pensionahle service in 
° . India. We can see no reason, for instance, why a 

(6) Section 15, Exception 2. person newly appointed, to the Postal Department (i) 

should be granted travelling allowance to enable him to 
join his appointment, for the duties entrusted to newly appointed persons in 
that Department can hardly he such, that natives of the locality would be unable 
to perform them ; nor can we consider it essential, in order to secure their 
services, to grant passages to India to persons entertained in Europe for per- 
manent pensionable service in India in such departments as the Telegraph, 
Section 10 ( 5 ). Public Works, &c.(c). The competition for employment 

* in England is now so great that it is not to be supposed 

that the cost of the passage out will deter young gentlemen from taking up the 
appointments which they have succeeded in obtaining. Next we turn to the 


Special travelling allow- 
ances. 
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list of appointments in Sections 16(a), witli regard to whicli we note that the 
passage and outfit allowances can only be altered by the Secretary of State. 
In the case of Members of the Governor General’s Council, an appointment 
must more often than not mean a return to the country in which the person 
appointed has already spent the best years of his life. A Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed while at home on furlough is not granted outfit allowance or passage 
money. We can see no reason why any such grant should be made to a Mem- 
ber of Council unless he is not at the time of appointment in the service of the 
Government of India. As regards Chief Justices and Judges appointed in 
England, whose appointments are pensionable and tenable for life, we do not 
consider it essential to make any additions to the inducements of high salaries 
and liberal pensions granted after very brief periods of service, to secure the 
services of such practising Barristers as are likely to be willing to throw up 
their prospects in England in order to serve in India. The same considerations 
apply to the grant of outfit allowances to the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. These allowances are not unreasonably granted to such high officers 
as the Viceroy and as the Governors of Presidencies, whose tenure of office is 
for a brief period of years. But we venture to express the opinion that the 
present scale is susceptible of 'reduction, in view of the fact that the cost of 
transit between Europe and India has of late years materially decreased. 


32. Members of Council in Madras and Bombay, Chief Commissioners, 
Allowances of' certain high Residents of the 1st class, and Judges of the High Court 
officers. travelling on duty by rail are entitled to reserved ear- 

riages or compartments, to the freight of a certain quantity of baggage, and 
to the fares of so many servants, not exceeding four in number, in lieu of their 
daily allowances of E15 each. We see no objection to this rule, provided 
(which is not clear at present) that tlie high officers in question pay the ordi- 
nary rail fares for any members of their families or other persons, who may be 
conveyed with them in their reserved carriages or compartments. 


33. Members of the Council of the Governor General draw personal 
Members of tiie Council of hond fide travelling expenses ndien travelling on duty 
the Governor General. Ijy pQ^d Or steamer Otherwise than in consequence of 

the move of the Government of India from .Calcutta to Simla, or vice versa. 
This is quite unobjectionable. When travelling by railway, however, a Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council is entitled (1) to the use of a special carriage 
provided for the purpose, and also, when the journey is in consequence of the 
movement of the Government of India to or from Simla, to the free con- 
veyance of all personal luggage ; or (2), if the special carriage cannot be used 
on the particular line of railway, to the use of a reserved carriage for himself 
and party. 


34'. Six broad-gauge railway carriages have been built for the special use 
. ‘ ' of Members of the Council of the Governor General, 
Special Bailway carriages. -which, including that of covers subsequently 

supplied, was B46,855. The charge made by the Railways for hauling these 
carriages is six annas per mile per vehicle when occupied, and three annas per 
mile when empty, except in the case of the Public Works Member’s carriage, 
the charges for hauling which are eight and four annas per mile, according 
as occupied or empty, on the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways. The carriages being well taken care of and being but 
little used, the wear and tear is not great, and an allowance of 3 per cent, 
will, it is considered, be sufficient for depreciation. We observe, however, 

that the Secretary of State in his Despatch, dated 29th November 1883, has 

2b 
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given instructions tliat tliese carraiges when not used hy Members of Council 
should he available for the use of the public. The annual cost of the mainte- 
nance of the carriages is therefore as follows : — 



B 

Interest on E4G,855 nt 4 per cent. 

1,874 

Stabling, at Rl 20 per carriage 

720 

Petty repairs, at H50 per carriage 

300 

Depreciation, at 3 per cent, on original cost 

1,406 


Total . 4,300 


36. Having regard to the separate recommendations, which we have 
Coiiditiona niidor Tvhich to already made, in respect to the general reduction of 
tsused. the existing rates of travelling expenses between 

Calcutta and Simla, we think that, while Members of the Council of the Gov- 
ernor General should continue to be allowed the use of the special carriages in 
question, on journeys to and from Simla, as well as other railway journeys 
made on duty by them, the same rule should, whether they do or do not use 
their special carriages, be prescribed for the payment of the fares of members 
of their families and of other persons accompanying them, as we have already 
recommended (in paragraph 32) with reference to ^Members of the Bombay 
and Madras Councils and other high officers entitled to reserved accommoda- 
tion. They should also pay for any servants, in excess of four, who do not 
travel in their special carriages. 


36. The Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, when on tour, di’aw 
monthly allowances, under section 37 of the Code, of 
RljOOO per mensem, besides the actual expenses of 
journeys by sea. We understand that this allowance was fixed originally under 
an Act of 1823, and can only be altered by the Secretary of State. But we 
think that in view of the great decrease in the expense and difficulty of travel- 
ling due to the extension of railways, there is room for considerable reduction in 
their travelling allowances. We would suggest tliat they be placed on the same 
footing as Judges of High Courts with respect to the provision of reserved com- 
partments and carriage of servants by rail ; that they be also allowed the 
freight of not more than ten maunds of baggage by rail; and that, when 
travelling otherwise than by rail, they receive a daily rate of El 6, with the 
usual option of exchange in the case of journeys by road or by steamer. 


37. The establishments (if any) required to accompany an Accountant 
Establishments of Account- Gencial whcu ordered to piocecd to a HHl station 
ants General. should, we think, draw ordinary travelling allowances 

only, not the special hill tour rates. Their employment on the hills is not 
usually for such lengthened periods as to expose them to any seriotis and 
recurring expense. 


38. The exceptions now allowed to the rules, under which travelling allow- 
Excopiions to rules legard- ance cannot be claimed for a journey of not more than 
nn^ 'Cltf in oxwss rf“ten 6 miles from head-quarters (section 28), or for a halt of 

more than ten days’ duration (section 30), appear to us 
to require examination. There can be no reason, for instance, in our opinion 

(a) Section 28 , Exceptione ^ policeman in Bombay(a) should be 

allowed conveyance 'hire if he has to go out of doors on 
- duty in the hot weather or during the rains, nor why (6) 
many officers in several departments should he allowed to extend their halts 
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beyond ten days at a time, Tvithout tbe requirement of the usual, and reason- 
able, condition that tbe refusal of tbe concession will entail on them greater 
expenses, for locomotion only, than will be covered by tbe whole allowance for 
tbe whole tour during wMcb tbe baits bave occurred. • 

Summary of i-ecommenda- 39. We sum Up our recommendations as follows, 
placing them in two classes : — 

Ci/As's A. 

I^aragraph 9. — Tbe grant of daily allowances, where tbe cost of locomotion 
is not borne by tbe officers wbo travel, should be reduced and, in most cases, 
altogether stopped. 

Paragraphs 13-16. — Monthly tentage allowance should be abolished, and 
tents provided at Government expense, if, on further enquiry, it is apparent 
that economy is produced by tbe change. 

Pa?'agmj}h 19. — Monthly travelling allowances should be abolished, and 
suitable rates of daily allowance should be substituted for them. 

Paragraph J^O. — Permanent conveyance allowances should be scrutinised, 
and cut down, or abolished, when sufficient cause for their retention is not 
shown. 

Paragraph 21. — ^The sums fixed as daily allowances should be revised. 

Paragraph 29. — Transfers should be treated as distinct from ordinary 
travelling, and a separate scale of allowances laid down. 

Paragraph dS.—Tbe exception to the general rules about journeys not 
exceeding 6 miles and halts of more than ten days’ duration, should be carefully , 
re-examined and revised. 

If tbe Government of India approves tbe general opinions expressed, tbe 
Committee will take up tbe cases affected individually in detail, in communica- 
tion with tbe Local Governments and tbe Heads of Departments concerned, and, 
will submit proposals item by item. 

CiiASS B. 

Paragraph 4. — ^Tbe interpretation of the term “ cost of locomotion ” should 
be embodied in the Code. 

Paragraph 10. — The travelling allowances granted to officers on Guaran- 
teed Railways sbould'be equalised with tbe travelbng allowances granted to 
similar officers on State Railways. 

Paragraph if.-r-Warrants or free passes should be granted to officers 
travelling by railway, steamer, mail cart, &c., instead of tbe casb value of tbe fare, 
which they are supposed to bave paid, except in the case of first class officers, 
from whom a declaration of actual expenditure should be taken. 

Paragraph 25. — Officers should only be allowed to change daily allowance 
rates for mileage rates, when they make a march exceeding 20 miles from one 
camp to another. 

Paragraph 26.— Stricter control should be exercised by Local Govern- 
ments and Heads of Departments over tbe mileage rates drawn by ministerial 
officers, which ought not to exceed actual expenses. 

Paragraph 81. — Travelling allowances for joining first appointments should 
only be granted in certain specified cases. 

Paragrap)hs 32 and 55.~Members of tbe Governor General’s Council and of 
the Councils of Madras and Bombay, Chief Commissioners, Residents of the 
1st class, and Judges of the High Court, should be entitled to reserved carriages 
and compartments, provided that they pay the ordinary fares for any members 

2ii2 
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of their families or other persons, who may he conveyed with them in those 
carriages or compartments. 

Faragrapli 36 . — The Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay should he 
placed on much the same footing as Judges of the High Court. 

JParagrdph 37 . — ^An Accountant General’s establishment, when ordered to a 
HiU Station, should draw ordinaiw travelling allowance only. 

If the Government of India approve these proposals, the necessary alter- 
ations in the Code can he made at once, without any further enquiry on the 
part of the Committee. 

The 16th July 1886. 

N.B . — In letter No. 2213, dated the 27th July 1886, the Government of 
India agreed that the Committee should take up the proposals in class A of 
paragraph 39 of this Chapter in communication with the several Local Govern- 
ments and Heads of Departments concerned, and should submit definite 
proposals for the consideration of the Government of India. Several items have 
been taken up in the manner directed, but the Committee had not been able to 
tabulate the results of their discussions up to the time when the Committee 
was dissolved. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ALLOWANCES GRANTED AT HILL STATIONS. 

Section A.— SIMLA ALLOWANCES AND THE MOVEMENT OF THE SECRE- 
TARIATS AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS BETWEEN SIMLA AND 

CALCUTTA. 


Part I.— THE SCALE OP SIMLA ALLOWANCES. 


1. Prior to 1829, the practice in respect of the tours of the Governor 
Allowance-, granted during General was, that each public servant, who accompanied 


the Governor General's tonrs 
prior to 1S29 


the Governor General, was supplied by the Commissariat 
Department with, public conveyance for himself and 
baggage. This system did not prove economical, because no efficient check 
coffid he exercised over the extravagant demands of individuals. 


2. In 1829, Lord William Bentinck recorded a minute in which he re- 
Lord William Bentinck:* marked on the extravagance of the above system, and 
Minute. suggested that it should he discontinued, and that in 

place of it fixed allowances should he granted to all public servants required to 
accompany the Governor General, save the Members of Council, who would still 
he supplied with camp equipage and carriage for it. The travelling allowance 
of Secretaries it was proposed to fix at B260 a month, and that of Deputy and 
Assistant Secretaries at a “ suitable sum.” 


3. As regards the office establishments, it was proposed that each public 
servant should receive “a consideration for the expense incidental to quitting 
his home in Calcutta, and he granted travelling charges to cover the cost of 
maintaining conveyance for himself and effects. The former, called torn allow- 
ance, was fixed at ohe-thkd of each person’s fixed salary ; the latter, called 
camp allowance, was to he fiixed at B80 per mensem for the Head Clerk of each 
Department, and BoO for each subordinate, and was to be “ discontinued so 
soon as by the Government becoming stationary it may be practicable to dis- 
charge extra establishments.” 

4j. In 1861, a Committee of Secretaries was appointed to consider the 
allowances to be granted to the Secretariat establish- 


Eecommendation of Cora- ments On account of the move to Simla, and was in- 
mittee of Secretaries, 180L g^ructed to make its suggestions On the principle “ ' 


' that 


the aggregate of the allowances should be no more than is necessary to give 
fan- compensation for the necessary expenses incurred.” 


5. They began by remarking that as “ the allowances in force were fixed 

many years ago when some travelling expenses and all charges for living were 
much less than they are now * *, the total of the allowances the Committee 
would recommend for each clerk would not be less than what he would have 
obtained under the old scale. ’ ^ 

6. They then reported that the practice had been to grant for tbe Simla 


tour — 


(1) All bond fide personal travelling charges (for railways, d&,ks, and 
ferries, &c.) incurred by Secretaries and their office establish- 
ments. 
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Section A.— Simla Allowances, &o.— Part I.— The Scale of Simla AUowanoes, 

(2) One month’s camp allowance on every occasion of ascending or 

descending the hill. 

(3) The tour allowance for the whole period of absence from Calcutta, 

hut at different rates for different Departments. 

(4) Tents during the march to Simla, and free quarters during the 

stay at Simla either in the offices or in houses specially rented. 

7. They recommended the continuance of these allowances and privileges ; 
and as regards the tour allowances, they proposed a scale varying from an extra 
one-third of salary, with a maximum of B200, for the higher salaries to double 
salary for those on the lower rates. This is the scale which is still in force in 
respect of tours of His Excellency the Viceroy other than those to Simla (Civil 
Travelling Allowance Code, Section 31, Exception 12). 

8. In justification of the tour allowance, the Committee wrote as follows : 

“ When the clerks are ordered to leave Calcutta, they are put to extra ex- 
penses from the necessity, which generally exists, of keeping up two establish- 
ments. The clerks are mostly married men, and are generally compelled to 
leave their families down in Calcutta so as not to interfere with the education of 
their children. The result is that the household expenses of a clerk are much 
the same as when residing in Calcutta, pins his own maintenance.” And they 
added that while “ since the date of Lord William Bentinck’s minute in 1829, 
there may have been, in some instances, a slight increase in the rate of pay, at 
the same time the increase in the cost of almost every necessary of life has been 
much greater in proportion,” and that “ with this extra allowance many clerks 
are by no means desirous of leaving Calcutta; * *■= those with large families 
positively shrink from it, and only go because they must obey orders.” 

9. Their proposals were approved (Foreign Department Besolution Wo. 708, 
dated 19th March 1864, and Finance Depai'tment Beso- 
Proposais approve . lotions Wo. 1632, dated 28th March 1864, and Wo. 342,, 

dated 28th January 1865). 


10. Wo material change was made in the rules till 1867, when (Finance 
Department Besolution Wo. 3422, dated 24th October 
er passe in . 1867), it was Ordered that the following scale of tour 

allowances should be adopted : — 


For single men whose expenses are confined to 
Simla while there. 


Free quarters only. 


For sinffle or married men who maintain sepa-v -n, 

nnlnnffn f.v farai- 

j table money at fi50 per mensem. 


rate establishments in Calcutta for 
lies left behind. 


of 


For men who bring up families to Simla, and -j The tour alio wanee heretofore granted, 
who do not, therefore, obtain free quaiters. / limited to R150 per mensem. 


If families were allowed free quarters, the money allowance was to ceasej 
and if persons entitled to free quarters did hot obtain them, they were allowed 
the cost of quarters limited to 20 per cent, on their pay, and also limited to 
the tour allowance previously drawn, and to B160 as a maximum. 


11. This was a material reduction of the allowances, and the clerks having 
memorialised the Governnient as to the inadequacv of 

Kelaxecl in looo, ,, , . .1 . , ^ 

the new scale to cover their extra expenses, the matter 
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was reconsidered, and (Pinance Department B.esolution No. 1775, dated lOtli 
August 1868) the following rules were issued : — 

I. "While, at Simla, clerks were granted tour allowances at the monthly- 
rate of B4.0, plus El for each integral E5 of salary in excess of 
E50, subject to a maximum of El 60 per mensem. 

II. Pree quarters were ordinarily to he provided for clerks, hut not for 
their families. 

III. When not convenient to Government to provide quarters, house-rent 
would be allowed at rates varying from E16 to E30. 


12, Up to this time Government had never undertaken to bear the cost of 
C ia "0 of families of families of clei'ks •, but in Pebruary 1869, 

clerks. Eepresentations made and again in October 1869, the clerks of the Home 

Department submitted representations pointing out that 
the married clerks were at a great disadvantage in this respect. After giving an 
estimate of the cost of conveying their families to and fro, they wrote as 
follows : — 

“ We beg to state that it is not out of choice, but of compulsion, that we have to accom- 
pany the Government to Simla, We should therefore at least be guarded against these heavy 
losses, unless it is intended that we should separate from our families seven or eight 
months in each year, j for under the pi esent state of things we have no other alternative left 
us hut either to make long separations from our families, or travel up and down with them 
at the immense risk of plunging ourselves into debts and difficulties from which it will be 
impossible to extricate ourselves.'’^ 


Ordeis issued in 1870. 


13. The whole subject was theu reconsidered, and Government finally 
declared (Pinance Department llesolntion No. 1866, 
dated 16tli March 1870) that the rules for Simla allow- 
ances should he based on the following principles : — 

Firstly . — The Government will undertake to hear the actual cost of convey- 
ing from Calcutta to Simla, and vice versd, all officers attached 
to the Government of India, and their wives and children. 

• Secondly . — ^The Government will not make any allowance to officers above 
the grade of clerks to compensate them for being ordered 
to reside at Simla during the hot season and the rains. 
Thirdly . — The charge for house-rent being very high, the Government will 
either provide free quarters for the clerks at Simla, or make 
some allowance to them for house-rent. 


Fourllily . — Inasmuch as clerks cannot probably easily afford to maintain 
separate establishments for themselves and their families, the 
Government will make a certain allowance to all married 
clerks, who prefer to leave their families in Calcutta, and are 
thus, in consequence of the Government moving to Simla, 
obliged to maintain a separate and additional establishment. 

Fifthly . — In exceptional seasons, when the cost of the necessaries of life 
is decidedly more at Simla than in Calcutta, a small allow- 
ance will he made to the -clerks to meet the extra expense 
thereby entailed upon them. 

The rules thus framed are substantially those now in force, save that those 
based on the fifth of the principles mentioned have been made applicable to all 
seasons, and not only to “ exceptional seasons.” 
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14i. Witli reference to tlie second of the principles laid down by Govern- 
ment in 1870, it may be observed that tbe previous 

Allowances made to olTicors On this point bad bccn constantly changing. 

Thus in March 18G6 it was ruled that Secretaries, Under- 
secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries should not draw the tour allowances when 
“ they proceed direct from the presidency to some particular station, and remain 
there with the Governor General and other Members of Government for several 
months continuously.” In September 18G5 this ruling was withdrawn in 
respect of Assistant Secretaries drawing salaries not exceeding E 1,000 per 
mensem. In October 18G7 the allowance was withdrawn from unmarried As- 
sistant Secretaries, finally, in April 18GS, an allowance cf E250 a month for 
Secretaries and of E200 a month for Under and Assistant Secretaries was sanc- 
tioned “ from date of leaving Calcutta to date of returning to Calcutta.” Since 
tbe Resolution of 1870, no such allowance has been granted to any officer above 
tbe grade of clerk while residing at Simla. 

15. In 1873 a Committee of Secretaries was appointed to consider the 

Committco of Sooretorics, possibility of reductions in the Simla allowances. They 
1873. reported that those allowances had been repeatedly re- 

vised, with the effect of reducing the expenditure much below that of ISO 1, and 
tliat, on the whole, ” no reduction in the aggregate charge for the monthly 
allowances for the season and travelling expenses together ’seems possible.” 
They also pointed out that the travelling allowance expenditure “ is to a consi- 
derable extent nominal, consisting, as it docs, of payments to Guaranteed Rail- 
ways and to the Government bullock train, which do not incur any correspond- 
ing, or commensurate extra expense for the service, that is debited at fall 
nominal value as a tour charge.” 

IG. Owing to the financial pressure occasioned by the fall in exchange, the 

Committco of Secretaries, famine expenditure, and the military operations in 
1878. Afghanistan, the Government of India, in July 1878, 

appointed a Committee of Secretaries, under the Presidency of the Uonourablc 
B. "W. Colvin, to consider what economies could be effected in its Secretariat 
Ofiices. 

17. Amongst the measures of economy suggested by the Committee, was a 

Their rccomiiienaatioiis an of tlic allowances mudc to tho officers and clerks 

to families of officers nhovo of tlio Government of India for the journeys to and from 
the grade of cleik. Simla and during their residence at Simla. This pro- 

posal was submitted to the Government of India in a letter, dated 15tb Septem- 
ber 1879. In this the Committee pointed out the large cxiienditure on travel- 
ling allowances, and suggested that travelling allowances for their families 
should not be granted to officers above tho grade of clerk, because, tho Com- 
mittee observed, “ tho advantages of spending the hot season in the hiUs are 
sufidciently great in themselves, and we do not think it necessary to indemnify 
ofideers for any expense incurred on account of their families, which is accom- 
panied by such advantages.” 

18. The case of the clerks was admitted to be on a somewhat different foot- 

As to families of cierhs. said, “ the expense of going to 

Simla far outweighed tho advantages, if any, which it 
may offer.” The Committee thought that some extra allowance must be given 
to clerks to compensate for the extra cost involved in residence at Simla, but they 
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did not “ think that it is necessary to continue to them the indulgence hy which 
the whole of their families are conveyed twice a year for nearly 1,200 miles on 
each journey at tlip cost of the State.” They saw no reason “ why they should 
not settle their wives and children either at Calcutta or Simla, as may he most 
convenient to themselves, and leave them there for the part of the year durin" 
which their duties compel them to he absent from their homes.” This, they 
considered, was an ordinary condition of Government employment and private 
service in this country ; ’ and they did not consider that the Government of 
India establishments were subjected to any such peculiar hardship as to justify 
“the exceptional relief, which they have hitherto enjoyed.” 


19. They therefore proposed that travelling allowance for the journey to 
Simln allownuccs to te con- and from Simla should be granted only under the ordi- 
nary rules ; and that the Simla allowances to clerks 
should be consolidated and reduced, no difference, except to a slight extent for 
existing incumbents, being made between those with families and those without. 
The rate fixed on was one-third of the ordinary salary, subject to a maximum 
of E50 and a minimum of fi20, but not exceeding the actual salary. 


20. These proposals were, with some slight modifications, adopted by the 
, , ... Government of India and issued in a Resolution of 1st 

Adopted in iobu. •^r t /v 

March 1880. The allowances, granted by this Resolu- 
tion, are shown in the second line of the Statements’ I and II, at the end 
of this part. 


21. Numerous memorials, complaining of the grievous hardships, which the 
Orders lecnnsidercd Ly Go 7 - Curtailment of the allowances entailed, were immediate- 
ernraent of India. . ly presented to the Government of India by the clerks 

affected by this measure. The grievances and hardships, chiefly complained of 
by the memorialists, were the enforced separation from their families for nearly 
half of the year, the great additional expense of Simla, both in the matter of 
house-rent and provisions, the very large immediate reduction of the allowances 
previously enjoyed, and the fact that, having been engaged for a local service, 
they were, by the jnove to Simla, practically treated as general service men. 
The Government of India, in consequence of these memorials, reappointed, in 
September 1880, the Committee of Secretaries, directing them to take the 
evidence of some of the memorialists, and to report whether the allowances, 
recently sanctioned, were sufficient to ensure a succession of trustworthy and 
efficient clerks, and whether any special concessions should be made, for a time, 
to existing incumbents. 


Grounds of reconsideration. 


22. In remitting the question to the Committee, the Government of India 
observed that the Committee had not in their previous 
report referred to the grievances alleged by the clerks, 
or given reasons for disregarding them ; it admitted that ordinarily Govern- 
ment does not take cognisance of the domestic circumstances and obligations 
of its servants, but it added — “ The circumstances of the move of an Indian 
Government backwards and forwards to a sanitarium are peculiar ; and the 
Governor General in Council does not feel satisfied, without further investiga- 
tion, to re-affirm the conclusion, which underlies the recommendation of the 
Committee, that the clerks can reasonably be expected to establish their families 
permanently ('ither at Simla or Calcutta, so as to avoid the cost of the removal 
of their families to and fro every year.” 


TOL. II. 


28 
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23. The Oommittee reported on March 1st 1881, that a majority considered 
Committco’s report: no dis- that no distinction should bc made in the rules between 

ma°rrleLndtZuiDdmor" married and Unmarried men ; they did not think that 
the recommendations of the Committee of 1879 were insufficient ; but, prefer- 
rino- that “ any risk of error, which there may bo, should lie on the side of 
liberality,” they recommended an increase of the Simla allowances to one-half 
instead of one-third of salary, subject to the same maximum and minimum as 
before- and they proposed a special travellins allowance of BdO for clerks on 
pay of E50 and upwards for the road journey, and of BlOO for clerks on less 
than E50 for the whole journey. 

24. As regards existing incumbents, the Committee considered tliat their 

, . ... case was very different ; tlie immediate reduction of the 

Old rules lo npply to existing 

incumbents, higher allowaiiccs “would entail some loss and dis- 

appointment upon men who have been accustomed to draw them,” and who 
“ are entitled to consideration from Government in consequence of their admit- 
ted good service in situations of much trust and responsibility.” 

They, therefore, recommended the continuance of the old rules to existing 
incumbents, who were already married, subject to a 
subject to certain limits. limited reduction on promotion, and subject, in the case 

of the travelling allowances, to certain limitations, based on a maximum family 
of a wife and three children. They also recommended that officci-s above the 
grade of clerks, whose pay did not exceed El,600, should be granted travelling 
allowances for their families. 


25. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
Orders of Goremment of mittcc as regards existing incumbents, save as to the 
^“oid scale icTcrtcd to. s^itii giAdual reduction of the allowances ; and it went on to 
slight modifications. fipply thcsc proposals to all tlic Govcmmcnt of India 

Establishments, existing and future; so that, practically, with some slight 
modification of classification, the scale in force previous to 1880 Avas restored. 
The orders of Government Avere based on a Note by Major Baring, in which he 
said that the circumstances of a journey of 1,200 miles twice a year were so 
exceptional, that they must override the general principle, that Government 
should not concern itself Avith the domestic affairs of its servants, the fact being 
that many of the married clerks must either receive special alloAvances for their- 
families, or be separated from them for more than half the year. Major Baring 
also referred to the possible deterioration of the clerks, if the new scale were 
introduced. 


26. Orders were, therefore, issued laying down the scale, AA'hich is .shown in 

Details of rates sanctioned. Statements I and II at the end of this 

part, with the exception of the rate for officers on pay 
exceeding Bl,600, Avhich was restored at the end of the year. The fia-st and 
second lines in those statements shoAV (1) the allowances before the Oommittee 
of 1879, and (2) the allowances as proposed by that Committee. 

27. We noAV approach the subject again under tlie instructions of a 
Question taken up afresh Bcsolution which statcs that the financial exigencies of 

by the Fmanco Committee. Government compel it to examine Avith renewed 

and anxious attention the possibilities of such an effective decrease in its 
expenditure as may contribute sensibly to relief, and “ to conti-act, so far as is 
possible, expenditm-e, which, in other circumstances, may have been desirable 
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or necessaiy, but wliicb at present tbe Government can no longer maintain.” 
Notwithstanding these instructions, we felt some doubt as to whether a con- 
clusion thus recently adopted hy the Government did not fall into the category 
of arrangements, in which the. terms of paragi'aph 3 of the Eesolution preclude' 
us from • proposing any material modification. We, therefore, referred the 
matter for the orders of the Government, and we were desired to consider and 
report upon the whole subject of the expenditure involved in the movement of 
the Government to, and its residence at, the hills, including the question 
of the allowances to the public servants whose duty it is to accompany the 
Government to Simla. 

28. We have considered the question with the utmost care. Apart from 
Tho su'bjeoi 1ms received '^^16 f^-ct that the question had so recently been con- 

jnost careful consideiation. sidercd and determined by the Government, we entered 
upon the enquiry with a full sense of the hardship, that may easily be inflicted 
in such a case on a deserving class of Government servants, and of the serious 
injury, which the public service would sustain, if any suggested retrenchment 
could be reasonably regarded by existing incumbents as unjust and oppressive, 
or should have the ultimate effect of discouraging the most eligible candidates 
from seeking employment in the Government Secretariats. 

29. We have not been able, in every detail, to arrive at an unani- 

, , mous conclusion, and we shall lay fully before the Gov- 

’ Unatiiraoxis agreement that , i • i • ■» . • 

the expenditure under present emmeiLt tue grOUlldS OH 'WMcll in eacu CESO OUr opinion 
rules is luvisli. 

But as to the general question, we are in entire agreement in holding 
that, even if no special financial pressure existed, the present rules as to Simla 
allowances err on the side of liberality, and have resulted in the payment 
of Sums of money to the clerks, which it is not too much to caU lavish, even 
if it be conceded'that the object of saving men with a wife and family from 
inconvenience and from the possible necessity of a temporary separation is one, 
which the Government can properly recognise. 

30. Ihe effect of the working of the present rules may be illustrated by a 

hypothetical, but very probable, case. A clerk drawing 
draSby'^^rclerk on‘’E4o'a R40 per mensem, and having a wife and two children— 
month. one over twelve and the other over seven years of age — 

is moved from Calcutta to Simla, and returns to Calcutta at the end of the 
Simla season. Under existing rules, he is entitled to the following allowances. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

- 

If he tntes his 
foiuUj with him. 

1 

If he leaves his 
family in » 
Calcutta, 

If ho takes his 
wife, but leaves 
his children at 
school in Calcutta. 

Travelling allowances for liinaself (both ways) 
Travelling allowances for his family (both ways) 
Special maintenance allowance for 8 months 
Family maintenance allowance for 8 months 
Education allowance ..... 

House-rent 

a 

200 

500 

320 

'200 

a 

200 

"leo 

320 

••• 

100 

a 

200 

200 

320 

300 

200 

Total 

1,220 

780 

1,220 


2b2 
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31 It is possible, therefore, for such a clerk to draw, in twelve months, 
^ . 301 months’ wages, in addition to his ordinary pay. 

In “other words. Government would save E740 
ner annum (164 per cent, on the pay of the appointment) by keeping two such 
Ln in employment instead of one, of whom one would sit idle ipv eight 
months every year at Calcutta, while the other sat idle for four months 
year at Simla. An examination of details leads forcibly to the conclusion that 
the scale of allowances is excessive. In the first of the three cases supposed the 
clerk, who brings his family with him to Simla, draivs double pay during the 8 
Simla months, besides getting H.200 for house-rent. It may be admitted that 
living at Simla costs somewhat more than at Calcutta, but the difference cannot 
be so great as this increase to the clerk’s salary would imply. In tlie second 
case his pay is increased by 60 per cent, during the 8 months, and he receives 
ElOO for house-rent for himself alone, while his family, left behind in 
Calcutta, gets his full pay also. In the third case, the clerk gets E200 for 
each journey, his pay is doubled for eight months, he gets Es. 200 allowance 
for house-rent, and, in addition, the sum of E18-12 per mensem for the board 
and lodging of each child. 


32. The high scale on which travelling allowances to and from Simla are 
Further iiiust.atiou of extruv- granted requires fuller^ illustration. Under the 
agaiice of the present rate. -ordinaiy tulcs of the Civil Travelling Allowance 

Code, a clerk on E40 per mensem would be entitled to a total allowance aS 
follows ; 

Jis. a, p. 

Double intermediate class faro from Calcutta to Ghaziabad, and double 8rd 
class fare from Ghaziabad to Umballa , . . . . . , 4S 1 0 

Two anuas a mile by road for 96 miles . . . . . . . 12 0 0 


Total . CO 1 0 


A man in this class of life would naturally travel third class. Allowing 
him to take a servant with him and to pay for a maund of extra luggage, the 
cost of the railway journey would bo E33, and the fare by ekka from 
Umballa to Simla is about E8; total E41. If travelling with a wife and 
two children, as in the case supposed, and with three maunds of luggage and 
two servants, the railway journey would cost E93 and the ekka journey E20, 
or E113 altogether. Those figures bear a very small proportion to the amounts 
given under the rules, — ElOO in one case when he travels as a bachelor, and 
E360 in the other when he travels with his family. We have no official in- 
forrnation to bring forward, but we are credibly informed and believe that cases 
have been known in which clerks have brought their families from Calcutta to 
Simla, and then’ sent them down again, finding that the travelling allowance 
given for one journey more than covers the cost of the double journey. 

33. It may be objected that this is a hypothetical case, and that the 
Actual travelling and other iillow- higher the Salary drawn, the smaller is the dispro- 
ancesd.aunbyeertainofficersinisss. portion between Salary and travelling and other 

allowances. This is so, but it will be.^seen from the following Table that the 
case supposed is not an exaggeration of actual facts. In the case, for instance, 
numbered 13 in the Table, the official in question is shown as receiving, alto- 
gether, 43 months’ pay in the course of the year. The sanctioned travelling 
and other allowances will be found, as a matter of fact, to bear a v'ery high 
jjroportion to salary, even in the case of clerks drawing far higher salaries than 
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that, in the case supposed. The following is a statement of allowances, actually 
drawn in a numher of fairly selected cases. An . examination of the returns 
which we have obtained from the several Departments, will show that there are 
many others of a similar description. If we had confined our selection to 
cases of officers drawing low rates of pay, the expensive chai’acter of the 
present rules would have received stfil more striking illustration : — 


Statement of Travelling anil other Allowances drawn hy certain Officers who accompanied the 
Government of India in -their movement to and from Simla in 1885. 


Number. ' 

Seceetaeiat. 

Oniccr’s salary per 
month. 

Simla allowances deawn. 

Number of months* 
pay drawn in 1886 
under all beads. 

Eemaeks. 

Travelling. 

Special main- 
tenance. 

O 

Is 

^ 2 

C3 

BS 

Education. 

House-rent. 

Total. 




R 

E 

s 

E 

Es. 

E 

E 



1 

Foreifrn 

... 

490 

O 

o 

419 

... 


300 

2,419 

17 

* Maximum travel- 












ling .allowance 












charged hoth 












■ways. 

2 


... 

320 

l,294t 

361 

... 

... 

250 

1,905 

18 

t An excess of E94 












over the maxi- 












mnm allowed by 












the Rules. 

3 


... 

300 

1,200* 

390 



250 

1,840 

18 


4 



210 

511 

•329 



200 

1,040 

17 


6 



210 

676 

402 



200 

1,278 

18 


• 6 


• *. 

150 

281 

152 

456 



889 

18 


7 



150 

511 

337 

• «« 

... 

200 

1,048 

19 


8 



110 

676 

257 



200 

1,133 

22J 


9 


• •• 

100 

841 

318 



200 

1,359 

254 


10- 



75 

511 

312 

... 


200 

1,023 

25^ 


11 



65 

511 

317 


... 

200 

1,028 

27^ 


12 



25 

200 

162 

324 



686 

391 


13 



25 

200 

158 

316 


100 

774 

43 


14 



250 

621 

400- 

... 

460 

200 

1,681 

184 


15 



100 

1,200* 

326 

«*• 

»♦» 

200 

1,726 

29i 


16 



100 

741 

324 

... 


200 

1,265 

241 


17 



60 

480 

187 

• • • 


200 

867 

26 J 


18 



135 

621 

272 


• •• 

200 

1,093 

20 


19 



25 

281 

137 

»»• 


80 

498 

32 


20 

Home 


700 

485 

365 

471 

... 

450 

1,771 

144 


21 


... 

600 

1,235 

385 


300 

400 

2,320 

16 


22 



600 

860 

.331 

281 

... 

400 

1,872 

151 


23 



300 

511 

386 

... 


250 

1,147 

15| 


24 



300 

281 

195 

625 


125 

1,226 

16 


25 



200 

1,081 

391 

... 

... 

200 

1,672 

201 


26 



150 

281 

153 

459 


100 

993 

18? 


27 



100 

621 

310 

... 

... 

200 

1,131 

234 


28 



100 

281 

145 

362 

... 

100 

888 

21 


'29 



100 

511 

313 

... 


200 

1,024 

221 


30. 



50 

281 

152 

304 


100 

837 

281 


31 

Revenue 

and 

320 

1,126 

388 



250 

1,764 

in 


32 

Agricultural. 

300 

1,200* 

380 



250 

1,830 

18 


33 



144 

511 

304 


• •• 

200 

1,015 

19 


34 



100 

621 

304 


... 

130 

1,055 

221 


35 



70 

511 

303 

... 


200 

1,014 

261 


36 



70 

511 

288 



200 

999 

261 


37 



60 

511 

305 



200 

1,015 

29 


38 



50 

240 

152 

284 


100 

776 

274 


39 


• •• 

50 

511 

304 



200 

1,015 

321 

. 

40 

Revenue and 

40 

600 

305 

... 


180 

1,085 

39 


41 

Agricultural. 

») . ••• 

40 

200 

153 

305 

... 

96 

754 

30f 
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Sla/cmeut of Travelling and oilier Allcwances drawn by certain Officem who accompanied the 
Government of India in their movement to and from Simla in contd. 


- — 




t. 

a 


SlMlA AH-OWAKCES »EAW!I. 


2 CO 












o C rt 
o 


C/ 

g 

s 

55 

SrOnEIAMAT. 

J? 

rt 

Vi a 

CJ o 

qs 

o 

Travelling. 

c 

*S . 

S 2 

•g « 

(3. 

W 

.9 

e 2 

*9 § 

d 

o 

c5 

w 

3 

1 

Total. 

o ^ 

t. 2 

o 

Eemaeks. 




B 

fi 

E 

ft 

E 

E 

E 

16| 

16 


42 

42 

Financial 

... 

GOO 

400 

Ei 1 

372 

353 

•••» 

165 

400 

300 

2,472 

1,588 

*Maximum travel- 

44 

ft 


400 

1,700* 

373 



300 

2,373 

18 








18.^ 

ling allowance 
charged both 
ways. 




45 

n 


280 

1,191 

358 

... 

... 

200 

1,749 

4G 


190 

731 

318 


230 

200 

1,479 

19t 


47 



170 

741 

304 

... 

459 

200 

1,704 

22 


48 



160 

966 

302 



200 

1,468 



49 



150 

731 

310 

... 

340 


1,561 

22i 


5t) 



120 

511 

321 

... 

... 

200 

1,0.32 

20i 


51 



120 

1,191 

298 

... 

... 

200 

1,689 

26 


52 



100 

281 

155 

385 

... 

100 

921 

201 


53 

It 


100 

511 

307 

... 

... 

200 

1,018 

22^ 


54 


100 

281 

154 

369 

... 

100 

904 

21 


55 

II 


100 

731 

292 

... 

460 

200 

1,683 

28^ 


5G 



90 

731 

327 

... 

110 

200 

1,368 

271 


67 



85 

281 

154 

309 

... 

100 

■ 844 

22 


58 



80 

511 

316 


110 

200 

1,137 

261 


59 



75 

621 

301 

... 


200 

1,122 

27 

• 

CO 



75 

621 

307 

... 

230 

200 

1,358 

30 


61 



60 

951 

816 

• •• 

. • . 

200 

1,467 

361 


62 



55 

566 

327 

... 

• •• 

200 

1,093 

81^ 


G3 


... 

50 

731 

326 

... 


200 

1,257 

37 


64 



.38 

534 

179 

... 

... 

200 

913 

36 


G5 


... 

38 

300 

321 

137 

... 

•200 

958 

371 


66 



35 

200 

148 

297 

«»% 

84 

729 

321 


G7 

tf 

... 

100 

667 

301 

.*• 

340 

200 

1,617 

271 



There is no reason to suppose that similar cases to the above have not 
occurred in the Legislative and Public Works Departments, but sufficient 
information has not reached us to enable us to give the details of individual 
cases. 

34. In further illustration of the views just expressed with respect to these 

allowances we append an extract from a letter 
fcide of'Sownnces!'”” Head of a Department under a Local Gov- 

ernment. His remarks relate to the Hill Travel- 
ling Allowance Codes in force in his own and in another Province, but are 
equally applicable to the Simla Code. He writes : 

“ "'0 hen my men knew I was coming np to , nearly every East Indian and lots 'o£ 
others asked to be taken up; and I find that all my elerks got S67 for going to , 

although it costs about R7 third class, and only RSO first class, now that the railway is open. 
In addition to this, they get one-third oE their pay as hill allowance (although living is just 
as cheap here as at ), and they get family allowance and house-rent in addition. 

Altogether they make such a handsome profit on going to the hills, that every clerk now tries 
to go. The second instance I was going to quote is a good example of this. I offered a Su- 
per! ntendentship on E^OO a month to a sharp M.A. in , whom I appointed on HCO, five 
jc.srs ago, and who is now drawing H120 in the Secretariat there.* He refused it although it 
would 1)0 a much higher position, on the ground that he bad been selected to go to 
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and that he got H85a for going each year ; nearly all of which was profit.' I quote you 
his exact words : ‘ Then, again, the hill allowances given me during my six months' stay at — 

s 

' B80 family maintenance for six months = 480 

Double family house-rent for the season = 200 
Travelling allowance at 1186 each way = 172 

' ' Total . 852 


praotic.RUy raise my pay by HI 42 per mensem for six months of each year." Now it may he 
right to allow these men soniefJiing (although 1 do not admit this, as you can always recruit 
for ‘hill service' among East Indians and Europeans, who prefer the hills and will take less 
in them instead of asking for more ) ; but it cannot surely be right to give them such enormous 
allowances, that it gives them half as much pay again all the year round, and enables them to 
refuse appointments on nearly double the pay. 


36. ■Whatever view be taken of the question whether there are special 

circumstances in the ease of the move to Simla, 

Examples justify proposiils for re- -^Rich lustify the Government in departing from 
duoing allowances. •' *' i,, ,, ° 

ordinary rules as to travelling and other allowances, 
the examples adduced above, will, we believe, be considered to warrant our use 
of the word “ lavish ” with respect to the Simla allowances, now granted, and to 
justify a proposal for their reduction. 


36. We proceed now to consider the question whether the Government 

is justified in applying a rule to those of its em- 
isthejouTOcy to and from Simla pW^g -^ijo are ordered to Simla, which differs 

from, and is more indulgent than, that which governs 
the subject in all other cases; that is, whether the journey to, and residence at, 
Simla should be treated on a different system from that which prevails as 
regards the allowances granted on other tours, and whether the fact of a man’s 
being married and having a family ought to he taken into account in adjusting 
the aUowahce which be receives for the journey to and residence at Simla. 


37. The principle, on which we understand the Government to have pro- 
ceeded in the former arrangements with regard to 
subject, and by which, we presume, it will he 
guided in any modification of those arrangements, 
is that, so far as is possible, no favor on the one hand shall he shown to, and 
on the other no hardship shall he infl.icted upon, the class of public servants 
concerned, by the periodical movements of the Government to Simla. Erom 
this it would follow that, unless the circumstances of the yearly move to Simla 
are of a wholly exceptional character, the allowances to public servants on 
account of that move must he governed by the same rules as apply in the case 
of all other public servants whose duties require them to travel or to reside, 
for a time, at a distance from their homes. 


38. It is one of the recognised incidents of the Indian service that a large 
. .. ., proportion of the officials in the employ of the 

Absence from ordinary' residence nij 

for many months a normal con- ’Govemment are Compelled to spend many months 
dition of serncem India. in continual journeying, or at 

places distant from their ordinary residences. The Heads of the several Depart- 
ments have prolonged tours of inspection. Collectors and Magistrates have to 
live, for the whole or greater part of the cold weather, in camp : officers in the 
Smwey, Educational, Medical, Sanitary, and other Departments are continually 
absent, for more or less pTolonged periorls, from their homes. 
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39. The Government meets the case of these classes of its servants by rules 
• . wliich, after prolonged experience and mature con- 
sideration, it considers equitably to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. Those rules are embodied in the 
Code, which deals with this subject, and are recognised by the service as 
substantially fair, or, at any rate, are accepted as among the conditions subject 
to which officials choose to enter the service of the Indian Government. 


Allowances during such periods 
met by general rules. 


40. We have, then, to consider in what respects the journey to, and resi- 
■ . . dence at, Simla differ so materially from any other 

Simla anTcaioSteCjusfifyf^^^^^^ change of quarters and absence from home as to 
aiiowauoes. justify a rule, which places the Simla officials on a 

more favoured footing than any other class. So far as the journey of the indivi- 
dual officer is concerned, we can see no reason whatever for any exceptional 
advantages being conceded to the official, whose duties call h im to Simla. 
Unlike many of the journeys, which Indian officials are called to perform, the 
jornmey to Sim In. is one, which involves neither hardship, special equipment, nor 
the wear and tear incidental to camp life. If the official receives his actual 
outlay on the journey, including his ordinary baggage and a personal servant, he 
has no sort of ground for complaint. If he gets more, he receives in our opinion 
an unfah’ advantage at the public cost. 


41. In the next place, are there any reasons which justify the concession 
Family ciroumstanoes should he to officials, whose duties take them to Simla, of a 

rule, as to their wives and families, more indulgent 
than that which applies to all other public servants ? That rule proceeds oh 
the principle that it is impossible for the State to take into account the special' 
domestic concerns of its employes, or to adjust the allowances, to be paid in 
each case, to the family circumstances of the individual concerned. Such a 
rule, no doubt, often operates with hardness. A married man, who is directed 
to proceed on a tour of inspection, or to go to a distant spot for any special 
duty, and who is obliged in consequence to make special arrangements for his 
family meanwhile, or to take them with him at his own cost, fares much less well 
than the bachelor, who has to trouble himself with no thought on the subject, 
and whom the travelling allowance amply compensates for his personal ex- 
penses. But hard as such a rule may often be in particular cases, it has been 
accepted as the safest and best for the whole service ; and every public servant 
enters the service with a full knowledge of its existence. It would be in vain 
for the Government to attempt to adjust, in the case of each traveller, the allow- 
ance to be granted in respect of the expenditure which each man’s circumstances 
may involve ; and the simplest and, on the whole, the fairest course is for 
the Government to settle a fair average compensation for the class of officers 
concerned, and to leave out of sight all questions as to the incidental expenses 
arising from his family circumstances. 


42. What is there, then, to justify the exemption of Simla officials from 

Same principle applies to Simla. general rule w liich applies to all other public 

servants ? 


43. The grounds(«) on which we understand the memorialists who address- 

Gronnds of memorials of 1880 . the Government on this subject in 1880, to 

have proceeded were — 

(i) the enforced separation for half the year from their homes : 


(o) See supra paragi-aph 21. 
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(ill the great additional expense of Simla, both in rent and price of 
provisions : 

(iii) the large and sudden reduction of existing allowances : 

(iv) the fact that they having been engaged for a local service the new rule 
treated them as general service men. 

44. We -will consider each of these grounds in detail. As to the first, the 
Sep inition limited to four months Consideration suggcsts itself that, supposing the stay 

of the Government at either of its present head- 
quarters to be for 8 months of the year, it is always open to any official, who 
desires so to do, to place his family at the spot where the Government’s stay is 
most prolonged, and thus to avoid separation from his family for more than three 
to four months in the year — a period not longer, certainly, than that for 
which the majority of officials in India are liable to be separated from their 
families. » 


46. As to the second point, our enquiries, so far, have led us to believe that, 

, whatever may have been the case in former years, 
^ a mistaken impression exists regarding the present 

expensiveness of Simla. An examination of price-currents, and the information 
we have been able to collect, appear to point to the conclusion that for a 
European or Em’asian clerk many of the articles of food are cheaper at Simla 
than in Calcutta, and that for a native clerk rice is the only important article 
that is dearer. House-rent appears, in many cases, to be as cheap at Simla as at 
Calcutta, or cheaper. We have not deemed it expedient, pending the orders of 
the Government, to institute a more elaborate inquiry into these subjects; 
but,.should the Government desire, we are prepared to institute an investiga- 
tion, which shall clear up all doubt on the subject. 

46. As to the third point, it will be open to the Government to make such 

special concessions to existing incumbents as it thinks 
Special conMssjons can be made to gj^gg |jg desirable. We have proposed 

existing men wliat we think to be an equitable rate of compensa- 

tion for the abolition of these allowances, and we think that, in the cases in 
which the existing allowances are shown to be extravagant, there will be but 
little reason for continuing an indulgence which was from the outset excessive, 
which was certainly never contemplated by the Government, and which places 
a small class of employes on a most unfairly favourable footing as compared 
with the rest of the service. 


47. As to the last ground it must have been clear to all clerks, who have 

entered the service for the last twenty years, that 
AUclerlrs nwaro of liability of position entailed the liability to proceed to 

proceeding to Sim a. Simla, and that the compensation to them in re- 

spect of that liability was a matter, on which it was open to the Government to 
modify its existing orders. 

48. On the whole, we are of opinion that, in considering the rates which 

should properly be fixed, we ought to be guided by 
No special rules for married men. principle wMch is always followed by the Gov- 

ernment in all its other dealings with its servants, and which is generally ob- 
served by private employers of labour of all descriptions, that the allowances 
given should be those considered sufficient for, and attached to, the several 
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appointments, and should' he the same whether the persons receiving them are 
married or have children or not. We regret to make a suggestion which is 
likely, in particular cases, to involve personal inconvenience and to be regarded 
IS harsh. But when we are desired to report on possible economies in the pub- 
lic service, we feel hound to bring to the notice of the Government the fact 
that, in this case, it concedes to one — and that, in many other respects, a 
favourably circumstanced and highly paid class of its servants— an indulgence 
which it denies to all the restj and that there is good 'reason to call in question the 
adequacy of the grounds,- on which this exceptional indulgence has been 
allowed. 


49. But in the application of this principle to the travelling allowance 

. rates we are not unanimous. The minority, four 

agiee to these piincipies if the bulk ^ numDer, %7ere 'Willing to cidopt tliG principle 

of offices remained at a 
fixed head-quarters and only a small portion accom- 
panied the Government on tour, hut not if, as at present, the whole of the office 
establishments continue to move with the Government. They thought it 
would he inequitable, in that case, not to recognise the fact that, in consequence 
of want of means, a large number of the clerks would he unable to take 
their families with them. But if the alternative of a small flying camp w'ere 
adopted, they held that the liability to proceed occasionally on tour is an or- 
dinary incident of official life in India, and that the hardship of leaving- fami-' 
lies behind would he no greater in the particular case of the Simla clerks than 
in that of thousands of other Government servants in all parts of the country. 
It would in their case, as in others, he mitigated by the fact that it was improb^ 
able that the same clerks would, year after year, he continuously selected to 
form a part of the tour establishments. 

50. The remaining four members of the Committee, including the Presi- 

. . dentj thought that, saving: the oupstinu nf f>n-m 

coramendation in any case, pensaiion to existing claimants, the principle above 

he adhered to, whatever arrangements 

might he made as to the division of the Secretariat' office establishments into 
two parts, since all persons, when accepting such appointments, in future 
would understand that the move to or from Simla was one of the incidents of 
the service to which they attached themselves. As the President’s casting vote 
gave a majority to this view, the rates of travelling allowance, which have 

been adopted in the rest of this Section have been calculated on this 
basis. 


of 


51. Again, in regard to the future rates of travelling allowance to he suh- 
n- f •• I approval of the Government of India 

Diveigence of opinion on the rates „ i'*’ . . » u± xuuia 

' tiaveiiing allowance. ^ divergence 01 opiniOH existed. The majority 

of us think that the rates prescribed in the Civil 
Iravellmg Allowance Code should he strictly adopted, except in the case of 
inferior servants, in whose case no change seemed advisable : the minority 
(two m number) were of opinion that a scale, .somewhat more liberal than that 
prescribed by the Travelling AUowance Code, hut strictly confined to actual 
expenses, was warranted by the special circumstances of the move to Simla 
The present rates, the rates proposed by the majority of the Committee, and. 
those proposed by the minority are shown in the subjoined Table. 



Class of Ofncera nccorcUng to 

present Simln^Allowanco Present Kates. Kates apptoTed by Iho JliJorUy ot tbe Coinmiltee. Rates proposed by a Jllnoriiy ot the Committee. 
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62 We are fully agreed, in regard to iravelliug allowances by rail, that, ex- 
cept in the case of gazetted officers, double rail fare • 
Mode of payment for Eailway of {,]ie class hy which the recipient is entitled to tra- 
joumeys. g]jould no longci’ he paid ; hut that, in . lieu 

thereof, each clerk should receive a pass for the class to which he is entitled 
and a cash payment of an amount equal to a single similar fare. This would 
prevent the possibility of subordinates drawing, for instance, second class fare 
and travelling in a lower class— a practice which is under the present arrange- 
ment easy of execution and troublesome to check. 

53. It will he remarked that, if our proposals are approved, the existing 
division of the officers who accompany the Government of India to Simla into 
six classes may he abandoned. 

54. The Simla allowances, other than those for travelling, consist of special 

maintenance for those clerks who have their fami- 
Aiternative proposals regarding f jgg them, family maintenance allowances for 
special allowances. those who leave their families at Calcutta, educa- 

tion allowances if they leave their children there, and house-rent. The assump- 
tion, on which these allowances arc given, is that the natural residence of the 
clerks is in Calcutta, and that they ought to be compensated for leaving it ; 
and even on this assumption we have, we believe, shown that the allowances 
are on too liberal a scale. But another assumption has to he considered — that 
Simla should he treated as the permanent residence of the clerks, and the 
head-quarters of the Secretariat Offices. On this subject we have stated, in 
Part II of this Section, what appear to us to he the chief arguments bearing on 
the question, and the Government of India will decide the point. Wo have 
therefore prepared two alternative proposals. 

55. If Simla he considered the head-quarters of the hulk of the office 

establishments of the Government Secretariats or of 
First. If Simla be considered the any other Department, then we consider that the 
bead-quarters of Goveinmen . Simla allowances (as ahovc Summarised) should he 

abolished from the commencement of the ensuing year. We can, in that case, 
see no justification for their retention, if we are right in supposing that Simla 
is not more expensive as a permanent residence for a European or Eurasian 
than Calcutta ; and if it is somewhat more expensive for a native of .Bengal, 
the applicant must consider that as one of the incidents of the service he entcre ; 
moreover, the nrohabllity that facilities would thereby he given for a larger 
admission of Punjab and North-Western Provinces men into the Government 
he looked on as a disadvantage. 

56. As regards existing incumbents, however, who have entered the sernce 

in the expectation of receiving such additions as 
^ Compensation to existing incum- j;hese to thcii* Salary, wc think it necessary that a 

compensation allowance should he granted, consist- 
ing, in the case of clerks and non-gazetted officers actually employed at the 
date when orders are promulgated, of a sum amounting to one-tenth of their 
salary, limited to a maximum of Rs. 60 per mensem and a minimum of Bs. 
15; hut no officer above the grade of clerk should receive any compensation 
allowance. Moreover, we consider that this allowance should be treated as a 
personal allowance to present incumbents only, and that it should be subject 
to the provisions of section 9 of the Pay and Acting Allowance Code ; that is, 
that it should be decreased by the amount of any additions to salary wliich 
officers may obtain hy promotion. 

57. The present allowances to inferior servants of Government brought 

Inferior servants from Calcutta, — that is to say, one-third of their 

salary, with an extra rupee a month when the salary 
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is less tlian B12 per mensem, and 16 per cent, in addition to Calcutta rates in 
tlie case of pressmen doing piece-work, — should, we consider, remain unchang- 
ed. But we recommend that, so far as may he, all menial and inferior servants 
should he engaged locally and at local rates, and we think that the same prin- 
ciple should be applied to the engagement of all clerks whose occupation is 
purely clerical, such as copyists, provided their work is not confidential. 

58. To those clerks, who are ordered to Calcutta as a part of the tour offices, 

we propose to give the travelling allowances already 
Travelling allowances to tour described, and also a halting allowance for the time 

they are detained there. This allowance should he 
granted only to clerks and non-gazetted officers, and at the rates (about three- 
tenlhs of their salary) prescribed by section 31 of the Travelling Allowance 
Code, subject to a maximum of R60 and a minimum of B16, but not subject 
to tlie limitations contained in section 30 of the Code. That is to say, clerks 
and non-gazetted officers belonging to the tour offices would draw continuously, 
while halting, the allowances sanctioned in section 31 of the Code, subject t(* 
the above limit, maximum and minimum, without the ten days’ limitation 
prescribed in section 30. 

59. The other hypothesis is that Calcutta might be considered to be the 

head- quarters of the offices and the permanent resi- 
Sccond. If Calcutta is considered ^encc of the clei'ks. In this case no Compensation 
tte bead-quarters of Government. allowance wouM he given to any One ; but the clerks 

who form the tour offices and are moved to Simla during parts of the year would 
receive the travelling and halting aUowances laid down in the preceding paragraph. 

60. In connection with this branch of the subject, we suggest that the 

allowances given to the clerks, &c., in the Simla 
Treatment of the allowances in the offices should he shown in the accounts in the same 

place as their salaries are. The present practice 
of showing them under another minor head (Tour AUowances) tends toobsom-e 
the actual°cost of the establishment. For example, when the question arises 
of the -cost to Government of the work of a clerk, who draws B60 as pay, it 
is not correct to have regard only .to tlie B60, if his whole aUowances come to 
three times as much. We consider that the present practice tends to create the 
impression that the extra aUowances are something extraneous to and different 
from the cost of tlie establishments, and that it might conduce to economy if, 
instead of this, tliey were rather regarded as a part (hitherto they have fre- 
quently formed the greater part) of the real charge which Government incurs 
in resp*ect of such establishments. 

61 These proposals cover the cases of all officers accompanying the Govern- 
ment of India to Simla, from the Secretaries or Heads 
Main principles of proposals ap- Civil Departments down to the menial servants. 
pHcable to Local Governments. principles which Underlie them, viz.,— 

(1) that the allowance for cost of the journey should be fixed at the rates 

fixed for ordinary tours in the Travelling Allowance Code ; 

(2) that the journey should be treated as one of the incidents of the ap- 

pointment, and that aUowances should not he based on the fact of 
a man’s being married or not (saving, to a certain extent, the rights 
of existing incumbents), — 

nre anuroved by tbe Government of India, we presume that- they may he apphed 
S ^e^cost of the hill journeys of Local Governments and their Offices and 

^ 62 We have already proposed in paragraph 36 of Chapter XII that the 

* ordinary rules stould be applied to tlie case ox a 
Members of Council. Memherof Council on his journey to and from Simla. 
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Seotion A. 




PABT II.— The MOTEMENT OE the SBOBETiEIATS OP THE Goteekmeht oe 
India betwden Simla and Oaloutta. 

63. Under tlie existing arrangements almost tlie whole Establishments of 
■ Annual coat of move. Government Secretariats travel to and from 

. Simla with the Government of India. The cost 

of this move is shown in the following table, the second column of which 
contains the travelling allowances, the third shews the other allowances paid 
to clerks and menials while residing at Simla, and the fourth the cost of 
conveyance of records to and fro, and contingencies such as extra clothing, &c. : 


OfBcc. 



Tnivclling 

expenses. 

Rtoathly 
nnd other 
nUowances. 

Contingent 

expenses. 

Total. 

Foreign 

• < 


R 

81,935 

R 

29,252 

R 

11,192 

R 

72,379 

Home .... 



1C,G19 

17,437 

3,714 

37,770 

Legislative . 

• • 


14,1G0 

11,188 

4,166 

29,514 

Revenue and Agricultural 

• « 


15,692 

13,339 

6,600 

34,631 

Financial . . . 

• « 


32,854 


8,551 

76',145 

Public Works — 

General Secretariat 

« • 


23,895 

23,197 

5,881 

52,973 

Accounts Branch 

• 0 


22,037 

19,549 

4,243 

45,829 

Military — 

General Secretariat . 

• • 


37,837 

87,829 (fl) 
13,992 

5,922 

81,588 

Accounts Branch 

' Total* 


14,559 

3,450 

32,001 



2,09,088 

2,01,023 

52,719 

4,62,830 


61. The table next below shews that these allowances were paid to 15 
Number of offioinls moved; and high officials receiving Dot less than El, 600 per 

eaviuR possible. mcnsem, 370 clerks and superior officers, and 259 

menial servants belonging to the seven Secretariats. If the allowances pro- 
posed in paragraphs 51, 50 and 67 of Part I of this Section are approved, we 
estimate that the future charge for travelling allowance for these officials would 
be El,04i,8d'8, the compensation allowance to existing clerks would be 
E59,625, and the extra allowances to menials E6,908 (as at present) ; thus 
(the contingent expenses remaining as at present) effecting an immediate saving 
of E2,38,730, and an ultimate saving, when the compensation allowances 
have ceased by the promotion or retirement of the existing incumbents, of 
E2,98,355. It should further be borne in mind that, whereas the present travel- 
ling allowances are, as a general rule, considerably in excess of the amount ac- 
tually spent in travelling, about five-sixths of the proposed ti’avelling allow- 
ances consist of double railway fare, half of which must, and aU of which prob- 
ably Tvill, be expended on railway travelling, the greater part of which comes 


Foreign . • . * 

■Home . • 

Legislative . _ • 

Revenue aud Agricultural 
Financial ‘ . 

Public Works — 

General Secretariat 
Accounts Brancli . 
Military— 

- General Secretariat 
Accounts Branch 

Total 


ni.soo 

nnil over. 


15 


RSOOto 

1,500. 

RIOO to 
R500. 

H50 to 
filOO. 

Under 

B50. 

Menial 

servants. 

6 

36 

19 

3 

51 

6 

16 

7 

. . « 

31 


7 

7 

6 

30 

*“ 2 

13 

9 

3 

27 

4 

30 

18 

8 

24 

1 

24 

13 

4 

86 

4 

21 

in 

2 

12 

4 

31 

27 

4 

38 

5 

10 

5 

6 

10 

32 

188 

115 

85 

259 


(a) Including Ibe deputation allowiince to the AsEistnnt Secretary in Calcutta. 
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65 There is, however, another way in which .the cost of the transfer, of 

government from Calcutta to Simla and back might 

piJ^eTfsmVnLfabSrt^ont pro! be reduced, and that is by diminishing the number 
ccodiDg on tour. qJ officials who moTC with the Government. A 

su^^estion to this effect was made by the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
and^vas referred by the orders of the Government of India for examination to 
this Committee. The proposal was that the bulk of the establishment should 
be ncrmanently located at one place, and that a small tour establishment only 
should accompany the Government on its annual movement therefrom ; and it 
was made on the assumption that Simla would be the head-quarters, and that 
the tour-establishment would proceed with the Government to and from Cal- 
cutta. It appeared, however, in the course of our discussions to be open to 
question whether a better financial result might not be obtained from the loca- 
tion of the bulk of the office estabbshments at Calcutta rather than at Simla 5 
and we sought and obtained the sanction of the Government of India to the 
consideration of these alternatives. 


66. We commenced our enquiry by communicating with the Secretaries in 

the different Departments, soliciting their co-opera- 
investigation. Secretaries address- consideration of the question how large a 

portion of their office it was possible for them to leave 
at head-quarters, when they were absent on tour with the Government of India ; 
and we asked them to draw up a scheme treating their office section by section 
and showing what sections or part of sections they could leave behind under 
the charge of an Dnder-Secretary, Registrar, or other officer.' We did not put 
this question to the Military Department, because at that time a Committee was 
sitting to consider in what way a system of common registry could be arranged’ 
between it and the Army Head-Quarters Office ; and as the latter has its head- 
quarters at Simla, it followed that, if any such fusion could be effected, the 
head-quarters of the Military Department would have to remain in the same 
place. We understand that this question is not yet settled, but in any case, 
whether the arrangement referred to be carried out or not, we conceive that 
there is no doubt that the Military Department will be able to adopt any system 
of division of estabbshment which is adopted by the other six Secretariats. 

The following is an abstract of the replies received from the Secretaries 
we consulted. 


67. Mr, MacDonneU opposes the division of tlie office, which wib, he fears, 

“ produce delay, confusion, and inefficiency.” He 
Home epar men . regards the cost of the migration (which he esti- 

mates at B20,000 a year net ; but it is really much more) as web spent in the 
smoothness and efficiency with which the office now works. But if it is to be 
tried, he proposes a plan. The office consists of 88 (or 39) clerks, of whom 7, 
the Patent Branch, are always in Calcutta : the rest he would locate at Simla, 
. except one superintendent and three clerics, who would form the tour office. 
The Porest Branch is not separately mentioned in this demi-official : but from a 
different communication we learn that the Inspector-General of Porests is content 
that it should remain at Simla, one clerk going with him on tours of inspection. 

68, Mr. Barbour writes that the administrative inconvenience caused by 

Finance Department. division of the office would, in his Opinion, be 

great, as it would cause delay in disposing of all busi- 
ness, and especially of unofficial references. He . says : " It is my opinion 
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“that any possible saving would be quite incommensurable with the 
“ amount of delay and risk {i.e., risk of error in the orders issued or tbe 
advice given) involved.” But, supposing it to be tbe order of the G-overn- 
ment of India that the scheme should be tried, he makes a proposal. The 
office consists of 87 persons (besides menial servants), of whom 27 at pre- 
sent remain in Calcutta (the Statistical Branch 23, and 4 others) and the rest 
(60) travel to and fro. He proposes to leave 4 more (2 in the Accounts and 2 
in the Separate Revenue Branch) permanently in Calcutta, and to dispense 
with two copyists, engaging temporary men in their place. This leaves 31 in 
Calcutta and 54 for the rest of the office. Of these, he proposes to locate 43 at 
Simla, and to take the Registrar and 11 clerks to and fro as a flying office,— 
Accounts Branch 6, Rinauce 3, docketer and despatcher 2. Half the 24 
servants to go with the flying office. The Hnder-Secretary to stay in Simla; 
the Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Barbour thinks, mvist travel with the tour 

^ office. 


69. Mr. Lyall cordially accepts the proposal, and thinks there is no necessity 

:. . . 1 for carrying the whole office forwards and backwards, 

Kevenue and Agricultural jr b - i . i , 

Department. _ as uow, in Ordinary years, though there might be in tbe 

case of a great emergency, such as a famine. He says the bulk of the office 
should be left at Simla, not Calcutta, because the Government is 8 months at 
Simla against 4 months or less in Calcutta, and the more important cases, as a 
rule, come up and are decided at Simla. He would leave the TJnder-Seeretary 
at Simla, and would take down with himself only a head clerk and 2 clerks. 
The office now consists of 27 clerks, 3 of whom are permanently in Calcutta. 
By this proposal 23 would he permanent at Simla. He calculates that this 
would effect a saving of B16,300 a year, on the assumption that the clerks left 
there would continue to receive allowances equal to what they now get. 

70. Mr. James thoroughly accepts the proposal to divide his office, which 

consists of 20 clerks and 40 menials. He would take 
Legislative Department. Calcutta the Deputy Secretary, the Registrar, 

and 5 clerks— one to register and docket letters sent in direct to the tom office, 
one to put up references from printed records, one despatcher, one in charge 
of the index of unofficial references, and one examiner. A reader of proofs 
or fair copies and the necessary copying staff would he temporarily entertained 
at Calcutta. He would take about 16 menials to and fro, and the rest should 
he temporarily entertained at Simla or Calcutta. 

71. Mr. Durand is not opposed to the scheme, and desires that it should be 

tried, though he thinks it should he understood that it 
. Foreign Department. jj^yolve much delay in the disposal of work, and 

many otler drawtaota. His offloe ooDsists of 66 oteta and 72 memal sewaats. 
Of fte olerks. 8 are stationed in Calcutta (3 in the Arreat Index Beanch and 
Sirite Becori Rcom). while 88 go to and fro Of the men.a e.l8 ai-em 
o 1 fto oTifl 2 with the Rrontier Commission. There is also a small Oonfiden- 

tial'press Establishment. Mr. Durand proposes to take -ivith him the Under- 

Wary, an Attachd, and the Native Attachd, 21 clerks (including 2 Persian 
W 3 persons attached to the Toshakhana), and 24 menials, leaving 
a- 1 Hip Press (thon‘’'h this might he inconvenient, unless the Oential Piess, 
r'atntta oirensure ^eater despatch in printing-work than has hitherto been 
rife caSi Tonder a^d Assistant Secretaries, the Ti-austator of European Lan- 

iages, 87 clerks, and dO menials. 


2n2 
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72. We have received a set of notes by the Secretary, the Assistant and 

two Under-Secretaries, and the Honourable Member in 
Public Works Department. Department. The oface is 

divided into three branches — the General Secretariat, the Accounts Branch, and 
the Director General of Railways. The latter has had his head-quarters at Simla 
since 1879, taking only a few clerks on tour. In the Accounts Branch the 
Book-keeping Section is located at Simla, and the Officiating Accountant Gen- 
eral as well as our colleague Colonel Bilgate, who is the permanent incumbent 
of that post, are of opinion that if the bulk of the Secretariat Office remain at 
a permanent head- quarters, it will be possible for the Accounts Branch. to do 
the same. The Under-Secretary Mr. Sampson thinks that a small portion of 
the General Secretariat office might be left at head- quarters, but deprecates the 
change. Major Marshall thinks a larger portion could be left, and is not 
opposed to it. Major Birebrace opposes any such division. Colonel Trevor 
thinks that it would be impossible to effect any division of the office, unless a 
radical change in the mode of carrying on the work is introduced. The 
Honourable Sir Theodore Hope is entirely opposed to the division of the office, and 
wiR feel it his duty to resist it, officially and unofficially, to the best of his 
power, but thinks that some saving might be effected by engaging clerks tem- 
porarily at Simla and at Calcutta for simple duties, such as copying, &c., and 
that the same plan might be apjilied to peons. The result of these views was 
that no scheme for the division of the office was sent us by this Department. 

73. Thus we have consulted the Heads of six Secretariats, of whom two, 

Mr. Lyall and Mr. James, are cordially in favour of the 

Abstract o£ opinions. scheme ; Ml’. Duraud is willing that it should be tried 

experimentally ; Mr. MacDonnell is opposed to it ; Mr. Barbour and the Pub- 
lic Works Department are strongly hostile. 

, 74. There are three points on which the Committee 

Three points to be considered. . , p -r 

have to advise the Government of India : 

(1) Whether the division of the offices is practicable, or if the objections 

to it outweigh the advantages. 

(2) What the strength of the tour offices should’ be, if the division into 
. tour and head-quarter offices be practicable. 

(3) What the approximate financial saving by the course recommended 

will be (1) if the head-quarters be fixed at Simla ; (2) if at Calcutta. 

75. As to the first question, we have stated fully the objections which have 
Reply to first qnestion. ^^eu raised; and, while giving ainple weiglit to the 
Proposed scheme should be authority of the officers who entertain them, and while 

given a fair trial. i. 

admitting that some delay and inconvenience may arise, 
we have come to the conclusion that, in view of the financial saving to be ob- 
tained, we ought to advise the Government to carry out the proposed scheme 
until after experiment made and fair trial given, it is found to he administra- 
tively impossible. No insuperable objection can, we think, be brought against 
a system which is already followed by sorhe Departments in Simla, and which 
exists in the case of almost all other Offices in India. The Army Head-Quarters 
Offices have adopted this system since 1864 and the Director General of Hall- 
ways since 1879, and aver that it works smoothly, and that they do not wish to 
alter it. The Heads of Local Governments constantly go on tour with their 
Secretaries, leaving the Secretariat establishments at head-quarters ; and Heads 
of Departments all over India travel on inspection duty, and are often many 
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days’ post from their offices, but no serious inconvenience, and certainly no stop- 
page of work, ensues. 

76. "We think, therefore, that the esample of other Departments and 
Ofidces shows that the scheme is practicable, and we do 
SeriouTdel.'v^ m*' tusbesrnot not find any reason for holding that the work of the 
anticipated. Secretariats of the Government of India is so peculiar in 

its cliaraeter as to necessitate their being treated on a different system. On the 
contrary, it seems to us that, so far at least as the Legislative and the Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments are concerned, the division of the ofiices into two 
parts is easy. These are not executive, but consultative departments. They have to 
pass orders and to give advice on many important subjects ; but few of those srrb- 
jects are urgent or require very speedy disposal. It seems to us probable that it 
will not be foimd in practice that so much delay will be caused, as is anticipated 
by Mr. Barbour and Mr. MacDonnell, by the necessity of making frequent 
references to head-quarters. Copies of all printed papers will be with the tour 
office, and only manuscript papers will have to be sent for ; and as these are the 
least important papers, it seems hardly likely that there will he continual delay 
in disposing of a case till they arrive. All papers bearing on general questions 
are, of course, printed. There will be, no doubt, some necessary alterations in 
the ordinary routine. W^hen the Secretaries are on tour, if an unofficial le- 
ference is made from one Department to another, it will not be sent to the 
head-quarter office of the other Department, but direct to the tour office. The 
Secretary there will ordinarily be able to dispose of it by the help of his tour 
establishment and his printed records, and only in exceptional cases will he 
have to send it to head-quarters to he noted on by the head clerk of a Branch 
and the TJnder-Secretary. On the other hand, so far as the possibility of delay 
in the disposal of business is insisted on as a weighty ground of objection to the 
scheme under discussion, it must not he forgotten that most serious delays, at 
the times at which the offices are in transit, are inherent in the present system 
of the transfer of the entire establishments once every six months from 
Calcutta to Simla, or rdce versd. It is probably a vevy moderate calculation 
that at least a mouth is lost in every year while the offices are closed during 
the transit to and from Simla. 

77. These remarks apply generally, though in a less degree, to the other 
Secretariats, which are to some degree executive and have to caiTy out work 
themselves, not merely to instruct Local Governments what to da TheBmance 
Department has, for instance, to prepare its Budget during the Calcutta season, 
and^ if its head-quarters are at Simla, the Secretary must obviously have a 
Suffideut staff of clerks for this purpose in Calcutta. The Public Works 
DSavtment has to deal with large measures affecting State and Guar- 
anteed Railways, and such cases are sometimes of extreme urgency. But, 
if Zt as the Secretaries take with them enough assistance to dispose of 
the tvoSc which must he done under their eye, we do not see that their case 
differs, as regards routine and simple work and the reference to such manu- 
script records as are needed, from the case of the other Secretariats. 

78 Turning now to the second question the strength of the tour offices, 
^ " _we are prepared generally to accept the proposal of 

ISsaTftr offices. the different Secretaries as to the establishment they 
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ourselves estimated what may be required for the Public Works and Military 
Secretariats. In the case of the Poreign Ofldce, however, we entertain the hope ' 
that experience may prove the possibility of a reduction jn the tour establish- 
ment now considered necessary. 

79 Ordinarily speaking, the proposed system would work thus. The 
ProbaHe method of con- gi’^at mass of the correspondence wiU go to the head- 
ducting business. quarters, and will pass through the main ofldce and the 

Under-Secretary, who should have more power given him to dispose of routine 
work when the Secretary is away than when the Secretary is with the main 
ofidce. What he does not dispose of he will forward to the tour office with a 
note, and with such manuscript references as are needed, and a list of the 
Proceedings volumes in which printed references are to be found, dffie tour 
office will need one clerk to search out and put up the printed references thus 
indicated, and to submit the case to the Secretary, It will also receive urgent 
letters and unofficial references direct, and will have to register and docket and 
submit them, with the references and notes. To prevent, as far as possible, 
the possibility of delays arising from the necessity of sending to head-quarters 
for manuscript references, Local Governments might be invited, whenever they 
address urgent letters direct to the tour office, to send up any duplicate copies 
of references which they possess ; and copies of all urgent letters should be 
addressed at the same time to the head-quarters office, in order that any manu- 
script references, which may seem to be necessary, may be sent without delay. 
All urgent orders will have to be issued from the tour office to save time. In 
addition to the stafi already permanently retained in Calcutta, the tour office 
must, therefore, at least consist of (1) a superior or head clerk ; (2) a cleric to 
put up printed references; (3) a clerk to docket and register; (4) a despateher ; 
(5) an examiner of proofs ; and some establishment for copying and reading 
proofs and copies. But beyond this general description of the kind of establish- 
ment likely to be required, we do not think it necessary to criticise the pro- 
pbsals of the different Secretaries. Any division of the offices now made must 
be to a certain extent an experiment, and must be liable to alteration if 
experience shows the tour offices to he too strong or too weak. We think, 
however, that it should be decisively declared that such clerks as perform purely 
mechanical work (where it is not also confidential) should not be carried 
to and fro between Simla and Calcutta. A glance at the table appended 
to paragraph 33 of Part I wiU show that the lower the .official’s pay is, 
the greater is the relative cost of the jornmey ; so that the move becomes 
most expensive, where the man moved is least valuable. We think that 
all copying work (subject to the condition that reaUy confidential letters 
cannot be trusted to casual hands) should be done by either section-writers 
or copyists temporarily entertained during the Simla and Calcutta seasons. 
Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that clerks drawing less than 
S.100 cannot be so valuable as to justify the expense of the journey ; and 
it ought to be sufficient for Government to entertain such men temporarily, and 
to let them go to their homes when the Simla or the Calcutta season ends. 
We believe that a supply abeady exists which will adequately meet such a 
demand as this for temporary hands at Simla, and one which it will be politi- 
cally most desirable to utilise, as consisting mainly of Punjab and North-West- 
ern Provinces men, who at present find but little employment under the Gov- 
ernment of India, the offices of which are mainly filled by Bengali clerks. 
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■Pi’OTicled they are efficient, such temporary hands should he understood to 
have the first claim to permanent vacancies in the offices. The Civil Pension 
Code, it may he noted, already provides in section 74 (1) for non-continuous 
service counting for pension on certain conditions, and the principle might he 
definitely applied to the present case. 

80. Similarly with menial servants, daftaris, jemadars, peons, and the like : 

a certain small proportion might go with the tour office 
— men who are specially acquainted with the work to he 
done. It will also he convenient for Honourable Memhers and for Secretaries 
to keep- with them one or tivo confidential peons. But we are decidedly of 
opinion that the hulk ought to he entertained temporarily at Calcutta and at 
Simla, and that Government should he spared the cost of the journey. Indeed, it 
may safely he said that the class of men who can he obtained temporarily as peons 
at Simla are much sturdier and more suitable for the work of carrying office 
boxes to and fro than the men of weaker physique usually procurable in 
Calcutta. 


Inferior servants. 


The following table show’s the strength of the tour offices as proposed 
by the Secretaries or, in the case of the Public "Works 
and Military Departments, as estimated by ourselves : 


81. 


Tonr Establishments. 


Proposed Tour Estallishmods. 


* 

Omerns to rnocEnD ok TOtrn wiTn tiib 
GoVEU.SltEKT. 


Omens. 

Srcrol.irics 
nnd other 
Superior 
Olliccrs. 

RcgislrarB 

Clorhs nnd 
Account- 
ants. 

DnftnnR, 

Duffndnrs, 

DTld 

Peons. 

llESIARES. 

Fen'eign .... 

4. 

... 

21(«) 

24 

(a)Inoluding Persian Trnns- 
Intor nnd Munshi nnd 
three ofRcers of the 
Toshnlthann 

Home .... 

1 

... 

3 

14 W 

(i) Estimated. 

Legislative 

2 

1 

5 

16 


Revenue and Agricultural 

1 

. » . 

3 

16 W 


Financial ..... 
Public IVorlrs — ^ 

2 

1 

11 

17 W 


Genera,! Secretariat 

4(i) 

m 

5{i) 

14 W 


Accounts Branch . 

8(i) 

*.• 

low 

9(i) 


Military .... 

4. 

•2 

19 

26 

Rough estimate. 

Total 

21 

■6 

77 

136 



This scheme involves the travelling to and from Simla of 103 officers and 
clerks instead of 375, and of 136 menial servants instead of 269. If our recom- 
mendations in paragraph 80 ai’e accepted, the number of the latter class of tra- 
vellers would be brought down to about 40. 

82. Wo come next to the third question, what the financial saving will be 
Third question. if file liead-quartcrs offices of the Secretariats are sta- 

Finauoial result. tionaiy and only a small office is taken on tour -, and we 

have to estimate this under tw’O hypotheses— (1) that the head-quarter office is 
located at Simla, and the tour office at Calcutta ; (2) that the head-quarter office 
is located at Calcutta, and the tour office at Simla. 
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83. In eitlier case, the travelling allowances will he the same, whether the 

nder travel office move from Simla to Calcutta and had: or 

ing’afiowMcef.™ fi’om Calcutta to Simla and back. If the rates proposed 

in paragraph 51 of Part I of this Section are approved, Ave estimate that the 
cost of the journey, including contingent charges at about half the present 
amount, will be E6di,000 ; and if the number of menial servants is further cut 
down, as we recommend, to about 40, the cost will be reduced to E68,000. The 
calculation made in paragraph 64 estimates the cost under the proposed scale of 
rates of the journey of the entire offices now carried at H1,04,818 for travelling 
expenses and E52,719 for contingent expenses. The introduction of the tour 
office system would, therefore, result in a saving of E93,567, which might be 
increased to E99,5a7 by cutting down the number of menial servants carried. 
This estimated saving, however, is subject to the consideration already touched 
on, that about five-sixths of the travelling expenses in both cases Avould be 
expended on raihA^ay fares, of Avhich the largest portion returns into the pocket 
of the Government. 

84. If the head-quarters of the offices are fixed at Simla, Government Avill 
Estimated saving with Simla have to pay (i) the compensation allowances proposed 

as bead-qnarters. paragraph. 66, Part I, of this Section ; (ii) tour 

alloAvances to the clerks of the tour offices. We have abeady calculated that 
the staff of clerks detailed in paragraph 64 Avill draw about E7,950 a month 
under head (i). Those who remain at head-quarters would draw at that rate 
throughout the year, and those who go on tour would draw it only when they 
return to Simla, say for eight months. The allowances of the former would 
amount to E6,180 x 12 = E74,160, and those of the latter to El,770 x 8= 
E14,160, and the menial servants’ allowances would be about S8,000 (about 
one-sixth as much again as the existing cost), — total E96,320 under this head. 
Under head (ii) the 82 registrars and clerks and the 136 menials would draw 
about three- tenths of their pay while in Calcutta, subject to the maximum of 
E50 and minimum of El6 in the case of clerks. This allowance may be esti- 
mated as amounting to E3,250 a month, or E13,000 for four months. The 
total cost on this hypothesis, for allowances alone, would be El,09,320. But 
of this amount the larger portion (i) Avould for the most part be personal only 
and would expire by degrees as the recipients retire or get promotion. 

85. If, on the other hand, the head-quarters of the offices be fixed at Cal- 
Estimated saving with Cal- cutta, the Compensation allowance would cease at once, 

ontta ns head-gnarters. Qjjjy. djarge -pTould be the One sliowu above as 

(ii), vis., a tour allowance at the rate of three- tenths of the pay drawn by the 
tour clerks and servants while at Simla. This Avould amount to E3,260 a 
month for eight months, or E26,000. So far, therefore, as these allowances 
are concerned, the location of the head-quarters at Calcutta would be tempora- 
rily cheaper ; but as the compensation allowance to existing incumbents gra- 
dually expires, it would be the dearer system of the two, on the assumption 
that Government remain at Simla the greater portion of the year as at present. 

86. We ought also to add that, if the Simla season is to be calculated as 
Inconvenience of fixing lasting eight months and the Calcutta season only four, 

head-quarters at Calcutta. thei’C WOuld be great and obvioUS inconvenience in the 
separation of the Secretaries from their offices during the greater portion of the 
year, and the arguments which we have used in paragraphs 75 to 77 of this Sec- 
tion would be less applicable than if the separation is to last for only four mouths. 
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87. Of these rival hypotheses, the former entails an annual expenditure 

' Rival hypotheses eompared. 320 (part of which is tempoiuiy, and which is 

also susceptible of reduction by about E6,000 if the 
number of menials carried to and fro be reduced to 40), and the latter an ex- 
penditure of R90,000 (similarly reducible by E6,000) as debitable to the move 
of the Secretariat Ofdces to and from Simla. The existing expenditure, as 
shown in paragraph 63 is H4,62,830. Eor convenience of reference, a table is 
given -which shows the details for each Secretariat of .the actual cost and of 
the estimated cost under each of the various hypotheses which have been con- 
sidered. 


Cost in 1885 of the Move of the Government of India Secretariats under the Present S)/stem,and 

Estimated Cost under the Proposed System. 
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1.04,476 

1.73.320 




88. The preceding calculations have been based on the assumption that 

the Government resides for eight months at Simla and 
clelfc?“at’calcuUa is dlml' foui’ montlis at Calcutta. But if this division of the 
listed. ygji]. -were not maintained, the result would be different. 

If the Calcutta season were fixed as beginning on the 15th October or the 1st 
November, and closing on the 16th April or the 1st May, the year would be 
equally di-iided between Calcutta and Simla, the travelling and tour allowances 
would be the same in either case, and the only financial difference would lie in 
the compensation allowance, which would die out with existing incumbents. 

89. There are two other points of view, besides that of allowance, from 

which we have to consider the subject. One is the 
locatbgThe'uead-quartcrs of question whether a Calcutta or a Simla location of the 
Calcutta and jjgjjd-quai'ters would be most favourable to economy in 

permanent salaries. On the one hand, it is probable that, looking at the gene- 
ral value of clerical work in a large centre like Calcutta, the establishments 
might be fixed at a lower scale, if permanently settled there, than if perma- 
nently fixed at Simla; on the other, it may be argued that, as regards the 
higher class of work performed by Under-Secretaries, Begistrars, or Chief 
Clerks, officers of European extraction would accept lower salaries, if they were 
employed in a hill station, than if employed in Calcutta. 
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90. Tlie second point of view is that lyhich has regard to the question of 

office accommodation. In Simla commodious public 
Office aceommoa.ition. buildings have been erected, wbich it would be difficult 

to employ usefully, if the Secretariats were located in Calcutta and only small 
tour offices came to Simla. In Calcutta, on tbe other band, the offices of the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural, Public Works, and Legislative Departments 
are stated to be in a precarious condition ; and the Accounts Branch of tbe 
Military Department is -accommodated in a hired building. If, therefore, the 
head-quarters are fixed at Calcutta, it seems probable that expense will have to 
be incurred in new buildings. 

91. The conclusion we draw from these comparative figures is, that, as far 

, ,, ,, as finance goes, it makes very little difference whether 

Head-quarters arc fixed at the liead-quartcrs be fixed at Simla and the tour office at 
Calcutin or at Simla. Calcutta, 01 * vlce versd. As to the various political and 

administrative matters involved in this question, we have not felt it within the 
scope of our duties to offer an opinion. "We have confined ourselves exclu- 
sively to its financial aspects ; and we wish that nothing in the-foregoing obser- 
vations may be understood as indicating a view as to any other question hut 
that of expense. 


Part HI — The Movement of the Imperial Departments between Simla 

AND Calcutta. 

92. In treating of the Government Secretariats, we rested our assumptions 

Scope of enquiry. tolerably secure ground that, as long as the 

Viceroy and the Council come up to Simla, it is neces- 
sary that the Secretaries, with at least a part of their offices, should accompany 
them. The case is not so plain with regard to most of the Departments ; and 
we have considered carefully, whether it lay within our province to express any 
opinion on the greater suitability of Calcutta or of Simla for their head-quarters, 
or on the desirability of the Heads of those Departments being allowed to come 
to Simla, leaving their main establishments behind them. We are aware that 
other considerations exist, of an administrative character, which must affect the 
decision of the Government of India on this question but these are beyond the 
scope of our instructions to deal with, and we feel that we ought to confine our- 
selves to the plain financial duty of stating what the saving to Government is 
likely to be under each of the different arrangements which maybe adopted. 

93. In the first place, there are three Departments which are really branches 

of the Seci’etariats and .must accompany them either at 

Central Brancli Press, For- , . a i ai at ■ 

eisn Department Press, and thcii’ liead-quarters 01’ On tour, 01’ both : tfiese are the 
Press Commissioner’s Office. Central Branch Press, the Poreign Department Press, 
and the Press Commissioner’s Office. The former has almost, if not entirely, 
ceased to bring men from Calcutta to Simla, and gets its work done by men 
locally entertained during the Simla season. Expenditure under this head has 
practically ceased, and we need not therefore calculate on any further reduction. 
The EoreigU Secretary (as was stated in paragraph 71?) thinks it possible to leave 
the Press at Simla, if the head-quarters of his Department are fixed there : this 
would effect a saving of tbe travelling allowances, 33,3,760, but would not alter 
the other allowances, which we have not proposed to revise in the case of press- 
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men. The Press Commissionership is at present held by an TJnder-Secretavy of 
the Poreign Department, but the appointment may be held by any officer under 
the Government of India. Apparently, he must move with the Government ; 
but, instead of carrying noth him 2 clerks and 6 inferior servants as now, 
one clerk would ajipear to he sufficient, and we have ascertained that the 
present Press Commissioner agrees in this opinion. The tour and travelling 
allowances of the clerk would he 33,408, and his compensation allowance while 
at Simla E112, making a total of 33,520 for allowances, or a total cost, including 
contingencies, of about E600, against a present cost of E2,405. 


94. We come next to the branches of the Military Department — the 
Ordnance, Commissariat, and Transport — which can 

nance, Commissaiy-General-in 


Director General of Ord- Rai'dly, we think, be looked on as independent Depart- 


Cliief, and Camraissary Gene, 
ml for I'ranKiiort. 


meiits. A proposal is being prepared by the Special 
Military Committee under General Chapman, according 
to which the Heads of these Branches will become Deputy Secretaries to the 
Government of India, and will be attached to the Military Department. Their 
head-quarters will then necessarily be fixed at the same place as the head- 
quarters of the Military Department, and they will, it may be presumed, travel 
on tours of inspection during the cold weather, with a small office. If it is 
considered advisable tliat they should make tours of inspection also in the rains, 
there will be a small additional expense incurred by such tours. The cost of 
their journey to Simla is at present B38,949. 


96, Under the proposed rules we calculate that the cost of moving these 
offices would be about R9,000 for the two Commissaries- General and E9,000 for 
the Director-General of Ordnance — total SlS,000, assuming the entire office to 
be moved, as now. If, however, the head- quarters remain at Simla, and only 
two or three clerks are taken to Calcutta or on tour, the expense would be the 
compensation allowance for the existing men, say, about E7,820, and the travel- 
ling and tour allowances for 3 superior officers and about 6 clerks, w'hioh would 
be about E3,93() and contingent expenses about E750. The saving in these 
three offices would he, therefore, about E26,450 yearly at once, and E34j270 
when the compensation ceased to he paid. 


96. There is one other office attached to the IMilitary Department — the 
Director of Amy Eemount Office of the Director of Army Eemounts— which we 
Dopiirtment. mention here, though it does not come under the Simla 

Alloivance Eules. This officer’s head-quarters are fixed at Simla (a) during 
the hot weather, from 15th April to 15th October, and at Sabaraupur during 
(<i) Fmancial Depnrfinent tbe cold Weather. The object of his being located at 
Na^3939, dated 31st October £g stated by him to he the convenience of con- 

Military Department No. suiting verballv with the Military and other Departments 
1105A., dated 18th September i xr tt i c xi a xc x i 

1884 . and the Heads ot the Army Staff on matters connected 

with remounts. He and his clerks draw travelling allowance at the ordinary 
rates between Simla and Sabaraupur, and during his cold weather tours made 
for the purpose of visiting remount stations in the three Presidencies ; but they 
receive no Simla allowances. The cost of his move to Simla is therefore not 
great (E247 in 1885). . 


97. The Director-General of Railways, who is also Deputy Secretary in the 
Director-General of Rail- Puhlic Works Department, leaves the main part of his 
ways. office at Simla, but takes 2 superior officers (Assistants 

to the Director-General), 14 clerks, and 11 servants with him to Calcutta. The 
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cost of the journey is E6,823, and tliey get tour allowances, amounting to B4,136, 
while in Calcutta. His head-quarter office, on the otlier hand, receives (by an 
order of the Government of India passed in 1879, when this division of tlie 
office into two parts was made) two-thirds of the Simla allowances (except 
travelling allowances), which they had hitherto received as personal allowances, 
subject to the operation of section 9 of the Pay and Acting Allowance Code. 
These jiersonal allow'ances amounted in 1885 to 3113,840. Under our proposed 
rules the clerks at Simla, who were appointed before 1879, would get a compen- 
sation allowance of 10 per cent, on salary, subject to a maximum of EaO and 
a minimum of B15, and those, who go to Calcutta, would get their travelling 
allowance under the Code rules and a tour allowance at about 30 per cent, on 
salary, subject to the same maximum and minimum. We estimate that the 
cost thus incurred will be Ell,15o, or, including contingent expenses, about 
B12,000, making a saving of E13,782. We thinlc, however, that the question 
should be considered whether a smaller tour office should not be taken. Of the 
14 clerks, 7 are drawing less pay than ElOO, and all, or most, of these might 
pei’haps be locally entertained at Calcutta for the cold weather. The 11 inferior 
servants might probably be reduced to 4 or 5. This would curtail the expendi- 
ture above estimated by about a quarter. 


98. The orders under which the Director-General of Telegraphs and his 
Director General of Tele- establishment accompany the Governmeut to Simla are 
dated 31st October 1881 (Financial Department Eesolu- 
tion No, 3939). Mr. Cappel informs us that he ordinarily spends 6 weeks in 
inspection, 2i months at Calcutta, and 8 mouths in Simla. He bases the 
necessity of Iiis presence with the Government at Simla on the fact that there 
are frequent and confidential communications regarding Native States and 
international matters, that his functions in respect of the State and other 
Eailway Telegraphs bring him into close relations with the Public W orks 
Department, and that, iu times of war or prepamtion for war, it has been of 
the greatest advantage that he should he present to assist the Army Head- 
Quarters as an array supply department. He states that it would be incon- 
venient to be sepaiated from bis office, but that it might be possible to bear 
with that inconvenience for the limited time be is at Calcutta. He cannot, 
however, frame any estimate of the number of clerks he would require to 
take with him as a tour office. 


99. The cost of the movement of the Director-General’s Office will depend 
, -on the decision, to which the Government of India may 

Alternative proposals. ^ >71. t-, ^ 

come, as to where ins head-quarters should he fixed, and 
whether he should move with his whole establishment, or with a small portion 
of it. We propose to estimate the respective cost unier the different alternatives. 


100. At present the Director-General takes with him to Simla and to Cal- 
Estimnted savings for Head- cutla 6 superior officers (the Deputy Director-General, 
quartersatCaiouttaoratSimia. the Directors, Traffic and Construction Branches, the 

Personal Assistant, and a Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent, who 
are on duty iu the Office of the Director-General), 31 clerks, and 9 menial 
servants, at a cost of B33,024. The travelling allowance, E15,52S, is a large 
sum for Governmeut to pay for the advantage of their being with him for 24 
months at Calcutta, Under our proposed rules this establishment w'ould draw 
E8,480 for travelling and E3,966 for the 7-J months’ stay at Simla (the latter a 
personal allowance to existing incumbents only), which would effect a saving of 
E16,275, If his head-quarters are fixed at Simla, the compensation allowance 
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would be payable all the year round, and bis tour office (say 1 superior officer 
and 6 clerks) would receive travelling allowance to Calcutta and back, and tour 
allowance for 4 months while halted there. This would amount, we estimate, 
to B8,240, and the whole cost, including contingent expenditure, would he 
about E9,000. If, on the other hand, the head-quarters office were fixed at 
Calcutta, the cost of the tour office going to Simla may be estimated at E3,500. 
Hut in the former case, out of the E8,240, E5,940 represents the compensation 
allowance, which will gradually disappear. It is clearly deshable, on econo- 
mical grounds, that the Director-General’s Offices should be permanently fixed, 
and that only a small camp office should be taken on tour. 

101. The Director-General of the Post Office travels with the Government of 
The Director-General of the India to Calcutta and Simla 'under the orders conveyed 

Post Office. in Einance Department Resolution No. 3939, dated 31st 

October 1881. The Director-General informs us that he spends three months 
in Calcutta, two months on a tour of inspection in going to, and returning from, 
Simla and seven months at Simla. The establishment he takes with him con- 
sists of 5 superior officers (1 Deputy Director-General, 2 Assistant Directors- 
General, and 2 Superintendents on duty in his office), 37 clerks, and 20 inferior 
seiwants The cost of the move under present rules is R3S,349, and under our 
proposed rules it would be E14i,106 for allowances, or E21,600, including con- 
tingencies. 

102. The Du-ector General states that his position is not solely that of an 

. ‘ _ administrative head, but also that of a Deputy Secretary 

Governmenr“' to Government ; and this latter position » entails frequent 
references of an urgent character, the examination of Government files in original, 
and the settlement of matters calling for personal intercourse with the members 
of the Department of Enanoe.” He adds that it would be meonTenient to 
move without his whole offiee, because of the diffloulty of disposmg of le- 
fevenoes without ready access to records or pereona commumcatmu with 
members of his ofBoe; but if the cost of moTing the whole offloe is 
iiicommensurate with the advantages gained, he is prepmed to cave the bulk 
behind and to move with three clerks only. He advocates the location of the 
Sk oi the office at Simla, (1) because there is suffloient accommodation or 
them hero while at Calcutta the inersase of work has been so gieat tlmt 
Sional accommodation would have to he built, and will in fact have to be 
built even if the whole establishment is only taken down for the winter 
nths (2) because then he would be with his office for seven months instead 

of three. 

103 Whatever view the Government of India may take on this subject, 

1 , n R it will be most economical that the head- quarters of the , 

Direetor-Gcneial’s office should be fixed at one ptace, 

1 1 csTvrac Ilf. tshnuld take only three clerks with him. it his 

and that, when e m , compensation allowance would be payable 

head-quarters are fixed at S mla ttecmnp „uld receive travelling 

all the year round, and his tom offi jy, 

aUowance to Calcutta and contingent expenditure, to B9,000, of 

wouldamouut we estnn to 

which about B7,800 i p head-quarters office were fixed 

. frorStlTeort of the tour office goiug to Simla, includiug the tour allow- 
ance there for eight months, would he B2,800. 
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104). In working 


Clioice of hend-quoi ter^ of 
the Telegi.oph and Post Olljco 
Departmcntb not neoessaiily 
confined to Simla or Calcutta. 


Surgeon-Gcneial and Sani- 
tary Commissioner. 


ont the financial results which flow from the choice of 
Calcutta or Simla as the site for the head-quarters of 
the Telegraph and Post Office Departments, we do not 
wish to he understood to exclude the possibility of their 
being fixed at Bombay or elsewhere ; but we hare not 
thought it necessary to calculate the expenditure on any such hypothesis. 

105. It was ruled, in 1870, that the Sanitary Commissioner should move 
with the Government of India, and that his office should 
receive the Simla rates. In 1880, on the creation of 

the appointment of Surgeon- General w’ith the Government of India and its 
amalgamation with that of the Sanitary Commissioner, the same allowances 
were extended to the office of the Surgeon-General. Dr. Simpson takes with 
him 9 clerks belonging to the Surgeon-General’s Office, and 1 superior officer 
(the Secretary to the Sanitary Commissioner) and 3 clerks in the Sanitary Com- 
missioner’s Office, besides 8 menial servants. He informs us that his own 
presence with the Government of India is essential, on account of the numerous 
references made to him from all Departments ; and though he fears there 
would he inconvenience and delay through leaving the bulk of his establish- 
ment in one place, and taking a small tour office with him, yet he says that, 
if it is decided to adopt this system in the case of the Government Secretariats, 
he will give it a fair trial in his own case, taking with him only two head 
assistants and three clerks from the two offices. The present cost of the move 
is E16,816. If the office remains unchanged, the cost at our proposed rates, 
including contingent expenditure, would he E6,780. If the small tour office 
Dr. Simpson proposes be taken with him, the head-quarters being fixed at Simla, 
the cost may be estimated at S-1,800 ; if at Calcutta, at R3,200 : but of the 
E4q800, the compensation allowance about E 2,400 would he personal to the ’ 
existing establishment only, 

106. The Sm-veyor-Geueral’s head-quarters are fixed at Calcutta, where 

^ great mass of maps and records are stored, and 

where the map-produemg offices and the Mathematical 
Instrument Office are located. The Surveyor- General himself moves to Simla 
for the summer, with a Personal Assistant, 5 clerks, and 4 menial servants. 
This practice was begun under the orders of Government dated 31st October 
1873 ; but from 1877 to 1882, while General Walker was Surveyor- General, 
he was allowed to fix his summer quarters at Mussoorie. Colonel Thuillier 
informs us that this was found inconvenient, and he urges that it is most advan- 
tageous to the public interests that the Surveyor- General should be at Simla 
with the Government, because of tbe frequent references and communications 
that take place, and the committees and conferences held on important Survey 
questions. The services of a Personal Assistant are, he states, required, becaus'e 
the Surveyor-General is not relieved of the direct administration of Survey parties- 

107. With regard to the location of the Surveyor-General himself, we 
Presence of Peisonal Assist- abstain from offering an ojlinion ; hut, we think we 

ant at Simla not necessaiy. may cxpress a douht whether, on Colonel Thuilller’s 
own showing, the presence of a Personal Assistant is also necessary, and whe- 
ther the work he has to do could not be done as well in Calcutta. Assuming 
that this is so, the travelling alloivance of the 5 clerks and 4 servants will 
amount to El,554 and the tour allowances granted them (at 30 per cent, on 
salary, sirbject to the maximum of E50 and minimum of E15) to El,167, or a 
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total, including contingencies, of aliout B3,100, against a present expenditure 

of B7,617. This gives a saving of B4',617. 

108. The Superintendent of the Thnggee and Dacoity Department has'Ms 

The Supermtcndeat of head-qnai'ters fixed permanently at Simla nnder the 
Thuggee and Dncoity. General Order of 11th August 1879. In the winter 

he makes a tour of inspection, taking a single clerk with him, and draws 
travelling allowance at the usual Code rates. Ilis office estahlishment con- 
sists of 2 clerks, who draw, as a personal allowance, two-thirds of the 
allowances, which they used to draw uuder the Simla Buies, when they 
travelled between Simla and Calcutta. These allowances (which amount to 
E560 a year) will expire in the course of time. But as they were granted 
under the Besolution, which granted the same rates to the Office of the 
Director-General of Bailways, and as we have proposed to commute those rates 
to the ordinary compensation allowance recommended for all cases, we think 
the same principle should he applied to this office, the cost of which would thus 
he reduced to Bd20 a year, 

109 A portion of the Meteorological Beporter’s Office has always been 

permanently located at Calcutta, and the portion which 

Meteorological Reporter. travel to and fro has nnder recent orders been 

permanently fixed at Simla, and did not move to Calcutta in the last winter 


The Meteorological Eeporter himself travels on in- 
spection toJiK during fte cold watliev, risits Calcutta 
1884. and returns to Simla, under the ordinary Travelling 

An Triflp The Simla Office consists of 6 clerks nnder the Assistant 

Allowance Code. Blandford' brought up only three 

Meteotologi^l Reporter tort Mr . ^ J 

Bengali clevis an tlieir work the three Bengalis went hack to 

Calcutta ^ „„ claim to compensation allowance aiases. 

BTonrllr. Blantovd’s own tmTclling expenses, theretore, no cost is inouired 

hv the location of this office at Simla. 

no The following statement shows the cost tor 1886 ot the move of the 
110. Ihetouow , ^ Pepartments, mentioned above, to Simla 

Preseutcostof move of Mltbe ,.g ^ of a few Cffices for special reasons), 

each the departments move as at present : 

In this case the saving will be 

™n“!®Xn ill the .mpensari^ aUowanccs to 
eristing — t Simla, and tour 

“to ^ ' 

In this case tlie saving 

(а) immediately, B1,1 g979 . 

(б) eventually, cm fl«d at Caloutto, and 

>•> ”• -£;vr.“r?- '.‘iKri 

once abolislied. 
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Cost in 1885 of the Move of Imperinl Bejiartments wider the Present System of moving the whole 
Bstablishments, and Estimated Cost wider the Proposed System. 


OPFICB, 

Pbkscnt Cost. 

Estimated Cost ukdbb PnorosBP 
Rulbs op MoVIKO. 

Total number of Officers, 
Clerks, &c. 

Total Monthly Allow- 
ances, 

Total Travelling Allow- 
ances. 

Total Kilucatlon Allow- 
ances. 

o 

< 

c 

o 

u 

it 

s . 

c « 

o 

l-i t» 

sS 

o 

H 

Total Deputation and 
Camp Allowances. 

o 

a 

to 

c 

"a 

'U 

§ 

Grand Total. 

T^e trholf OJJltt 

OB at prcBcnt 

A Tour OJTicti 
head-quarfen 

Simla. 

triM 

at 

"s 

At first. 

*3 

y 

a 

& 

o 

*< 

"rt 

a 

g 



R 

It 

B 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

n 

R 

R 

B 

Government Central Branch 

6 

G3? 

600 

... 


... 


1,137 

1,137 

... 

... 

... 


Foreijrn Department Pre^s , 

35 

8,147 

8,760 



... 


6,007 

0,007 

8,760 

3,147 

... 

6.007 


8 

057 

1,101 


200 

... 

141 

2. 105 

8«0 

610 

G'-O 

400 

630 

Director General of Ordnance 

30 

6,332 

0,65-1 


2,625 

... 

6 IS 

(n)l9,169 

0,000 

6,255 

6,600 

1,700 

2,100 

Commissary-<iencral-in*Chicf« 

21 

4,323 

7.822 


2,000 

... 

GSl 

(0)14.831 






Commissarj-General, Trans- 

8 

1,732 

2,472 


GOO 

... 

162 

(0)4,956 






Director of Army Reraonnts . 

fi 

... 

217 


... 

... . 

. 

217 

217 

247 

217 

247 

217 

Director-General of Railways, 

23 

13,810 

6.823 


... 

4,186 

083 

25.782 

12.00H 

7,8.50 

10,000 

6,500 

7,000 

DircctoT*<^cneral of Tolcffraphs 

46 

KSUl 

16,623 


2,783 

... 

S.301 

33.0 Jl 

17,750 

13,760 

0,0' 0 

8,f00 

3.500 

Director-General of the Post 

63 

13,214 

13.031 


3,733 

... 

7,469 

39,340 

21,600 

16,800 

0,000 

1,700 

2,300 

Office. 














Surecon General (Government 

14 

3,320 

HffH 

... 

1,100 

... 

4G1 

10,016 






of India). 









> 6,780 

4,800 

4,800 

2,400 

3,20(> 

Sanitary Commissioner (Gov- 

8 

1,201 

2.139 

110 

650 

... 

703 

4,901 

3 

* 




ernment of India). * 














Surveyor-General . « . 

11 



... 

700 

... 

429 

7,017 

3,100 

3,100 

8,100 

3,100 

3,100 

Thuggee and Dacoity Depart- 

2 

300 

... 

... 

200 

... 

... 

600 

420 

... . 

420 

... 


xnent. 














Meteorological Department • 

1 

... 

600 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(6;600 

600 

COO 

600 

600 

too 

Total 

201 

00,007 

rt.sra 

110 

11,691 

4,130 

• 0.680. 

1,71,203 

89,221 

64.107 

63,314 

21,017 

33,131 


(а) Tbeae are partly estimates, as these OfBccs were not durlngrlSSS under tho Simla Allowance Hulce. 

(б) Hcad*qnartcr8 of tlie Daily Iteport Branch cstnhllsbed ot Simla : only the Meteorological Heporter goes to and fro with Ibe Gomn» 
nent. The actuals of 18S5 are not, therefore, given lu this iustance. 


111. Combining the figures in the table in paragraph 87 with those in the 
Comparison between present ^^hle in the preceding paragraph, the cost for both 


Secretariats and Heads of Departments on the various 
hypotheses suggested shows the following results as com- 
pared (a) with the existing cost, (b) with the cost under 
the new rules, the whole office continuing to move as at present. 


•mg 

and Imperial Departments 
and the corresponding outlay 
under proposed system. 


Cost of Simla More for Secretariats and Imperial Departments. - 


... 

• 

Cost of 
movo. 

j 

Saving compared 
with present 
cost. 

Snving corapnred 
with immediate 
cost under Non- 
Rules, the wliole 
Estnblishmenfs 
continuing to 
movo ns at 
present. 

Saving compared 
witli eventual 
cost under New 
Rules, the whole 
Establishments 
Continuing to 
move ns at 
present. 

Present cost 

R 

6,31^,123 

r' 

R 

R 

Cost wider neio Pules — 

The whole office continuing to 
move as at present : 
Immediately 

3,13,321 

3,20,802 



Eventually ... 

2,28,582 

4,05,541 

84,739 

t •• 

The head-quarters being fixed 
at Simla, and a tour ofiice only 
proceeding to Calcutta : 
Immediately 

Eventually 

2,26,634 

1,00,617 

4,07,489 

6,38,506 

86,687 

1,27"965 

The head-quarters being fixed 
at Calcutta, and a tour office 
only proceeding to Simla 

1,23,13I( 

j 

5,11,989 

1,90,187 

1,05,31-8 
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112. From tlie above figures it appears that the effect of the proposed rules 
SummaiT. for Simla allowances would he as follows : 

(а) If the wh-ole estahlisliments of the Secretariats and Departments 

move up and down as at present, there would he a satung of 
nearly lakhs at once, which would rise to more than d lakhs 
on the expiry of the compensation allowances. The eventual 
advantage derived from the expiry of the allowances is B84:,739. 

(б) If Simla were made the head-quarters, and tour offices only went 

to Calcutta, the impaediate saving on the present outlay would 
he 4 lakhs, and the eventual saving 5| lakhs. The eventual 
advantage derived, under the new rules, from the adoption of 
the tour office system with head-quarters at Simla, as compared 
with' the system of moving as at present, would be about lakhs, 
(c) If Calcutta were made the head- quarters, and tour offices only 
proceeded to Simla, the immediate saving on the present outlay 
would be R6, 12,000. In this case the saving as compared with 
the expenditure which would he incurred at first under the new 
I’ules in moving the offices up and down, as at present, would he 
El, 90, 000 ; and as compared with the eventual expenditure in- 
curred under the same system would he El, 05,000. 

With regard to all the foregoing calculations, it must he remembered that 
the estimated savings, &c., consist, to a lai'ge extent, of railway fares, of which 
a considerable portion comes hack to Government. 


2'he 11th September 1886. 
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appendix a. 

Dissent from Part I, 

We regret that tve cannot accept Part I of the "Note on Simla Allow- 
ances, without appending the following remarhs— 

(1) We agree that the present scale of Simla allowance is excessive, 

^ ^ and that it should he reduced. We also agree that the scale of 

Simla allowances now proposed hy the Committee is reasonable, 
if the Government adopts the system of permanent head-quarters 
establishments with small tour camps. 

(2) But we think that the circumstances of the Simla migration are so 

exceptional, that the principle of refusing to take into considera- 
tion any travelling allowances for wives and children of married 
clerks can only be accepted, if Government also adopts the 
proposed system of permanent head-quarters establishments and 
small tour camps. The exceptional character of the Simla move 
has been accepted by the Government of India, and nothing has 
since occurred to change the exceptional circumstances coDuected 
with it. 

(3) We believe that, if the principle of refusing to take into considera- 

tion the wives and children of married clerks be applied, without 
at the same time adopting the proposed system of permanent 
head-quarters establishments and small tour camps, the poorer 
clerks will either have to get into debt in order to move their 
wives and families or they must be separated from their wives 
and families during many months of each year. 

(4) We think it most undesirable, in the interests of morality, to adopt 

a principle in itself unsuited to the special circumstances of the 
Simla move, and which would produce either of the above results. 
We also fear that those results would reflect discredit on the 
Government. 

W. W. HUNTER. 

M. G. RANADE. 

H. W. BLISS. 

The S7th July 18S6. 


While I think it difficult to justify on principle the concession of 
special indulgences to the clerks who are taken to Simla, we might point out' 
that should the Government decide that the cost of moving the clerks’ families 
may be defrayed by the State, the expenditure thus involved would be to a 


large extent nominal. 

O 


H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


The 31st July 1836. 


APPENDIX B. 

Dissent by the Hon’ble Mr. M. G. Ranadi^ erom the Simla 

Allowance Note. 

1. There are fom- points in the draft Note, fa) Parts I and II, which in my 
opinion deserve more consideration, before the draft is finally submitted to 

(o) chapter XIII, section A. 
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Government. Three oi these relate to matters of fact, on which there shonld 
be no room left for difference of opinion ; and the fourth, though it relates to 
a matter of opinion, is yet one which requires at the hands of the Committee 
a free and full consideration of larger issues than are comprised in a mere 
inquiry about financial saving. I shall take up the questions of fact in the 
first instance, for they bear directly upon the final decision of the question 
of policy. 

2. I certainly think that there is an obvious fallacy underlying the 
statement made in two places, that the money paid as travelling allowances 
comes hack for the most part to Government “ as profit on railway manage- 
ment,” or that it “ returns to the pocket of Government.” This argument was 
once put forth in one of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, and I think the 
Calcutta Englishman and other papers exposed its fallacy at the time. An 
unguarded statement of this sort would lend the weight of the Committee’s 
approval to an opinion which is at least of a debateable character. It is clear 
that if the East Indian Railway still belonged in proprietary right to a private 
company, and had not been bought up by Government, no such assertion would 
have been made. I do not think that the purchase of this railway by Govern- 
ment alters the conditions of the transaction. The purchase has been made 
out of borrowed money, which has not yet been paid off. The State Railway, 
under these circumstances, ocoupies the position of a commercial concern, and 
the money paid by Government servants for railway fares out of the travelling 
allowances paid to them cannot correctly be regarded as an advance made to one 
Department and returned by another. I know it is urged that the State 
Railway does nob incur any additional expense on account of those Government 
servants, who use it in the Simla journeys, and that therefore the fares are so 
much clear profit. I do not think any commercial concern would permit 
such a transaction to he entered’ in its hooks as a double entry. The State 
Railway when it earns a profit might, to the extent that the Simla exodus helps 
it to declare a larger profit or a smaller loss, claim credit for the excess perceut- 
age earned ; hut this amount can, under any circumstances, he only a trifle 
upon-the outlay, the rest being absorbed by working expenses and interest 
charges. No railway company will he allowed to charge its expenses upon a 
portion of its traffic, and say that the yield of its excess traffic shall he regarded 
as all clear gain. I have discussed the matter with business men of all sorts 
and conditions of life, and I find that they are all unanimous in thinking that 
the position laid down in the Note cannot he seriously maintained any more 
than that payments for post ddk, though they are credited to the Post Office 
Mail Tonga Department, can he regarded as a clear return hack to Government 
of the monies paid by it to its servants for the journey from Dmballa to Simla. 
This position was not taken in the first draft. It is not necessary to strengthen 
the argument ; and I think it should he reconsidered and dropped. 

3 . The second question of fact I wish to refer to is the statement made in 
Part II, that for native clerks rice is the only important article that is dearer, 
and that generally house-rent is as cheap in Simla as in Calcutta, if not cheaper. 
This statement is made upon the evidence of price- currents, the experience of 
the Members of the Committee, and the infbrmation obtained by it. All the 
inquiries, that I have made, go to show that it will he very hazardous^ to risk 
such a statement in reference at least to native employes, and I believe to a 
large number of the lower grades of European and Eurasian servants. 
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d-, Price-ctirrents are notoriously unsafe in such matters; the Com- 
mittee’s experience Trill not count for much ; and as for information I think 
the Suh-Committee had not access to the evidence recorded by the Secretaries’ 
Committee of 1881, Tvhich came to the conclusion that living in Simla was 
more expensive than elsewhere. I wish to guard myself from being understood 
as in any way disputing the correctness of the main position that the allowances 
granted are lavish ; but I certainly would not support it by a statement, which 
is not correct as a matter of fact. Living in Simla for native clerks, whether 
thev come from Lahore or Calcutta, is at least twice as dear. Hice is three 
times as dear there as in Calcutta, fish is five times as dear, native vegetables 
four times as dear, fuel three times as dear ; the charges for water-supply and 
for house-rent are similarly four times as high here as elsewhere. Wheat and 
mutton and milk and sugar are possibly as cheap or cheaper in Simla than 
in Calcutta. Taking all things into account, the charge for board, lodging, 
and clothing comes to at least double, and, to men with families, treble, on 
account of additional establishment. I think the allowances paid are excessive 
even on this basis, and they should be reduced. It is not necessary for such a 
recommendation to state as a fact what is not likely to be accepted as true. 

6. The third question of fact, about which the Committee should, in my 
opinion, make further enquiries, relates to the state of the Secretariat buildings 
in Calcutta. I have enquired in various quarters on the point, and the inform- 
ation is to the effect that the financial Department is provided for with a 
spacious new structure ; that the Revenue, Home, and Public Works Offices 
are all accommodated in one large building, which is certainly not in a dilapidated 
condition, and that the office of the Legislative Department is in a bad condition. 
I further understand that these Calcutta buildings on account of tbeir proximity 
to Government House cannot be conveniently leased out. I am not in- a position 
to say how far these accounts can be accepted as accurate ; but as this informa- 
tion comes from persons, who use these buildings, it at least justifies hesitation 
and suspense of judgment, till the Committee satisfy themselves on the point, 
when they visit Calcutta. 

6. The fourth question relates to the statement that, besides tbe financial 
argument for fixing the head-quarters at Simla or Calcutta, the only other 
argument is the ‘political.’ This statement appears to me to ignore the fact, so 
prominently set forth in the replies from public bodies and elsewhere, that there 
are administrative considerations of the highest importance to be taken into 
account in deciding what weight should be attached to the financial saving. 
These administrative considerations cannot be properly disposed of in a line 
or two. They have no political character about them. The dislocation of 
business, the waste of time and of money, the difficulty of access to the seat of 
Government, the impossibility of the legislative functions of Government being 
properly carried out so far off from places where alone non-official members 
can conveniently go — these appear to me to be questions of efficiency, and not 
involving any purely political considerations. In the case of the discussion 
about Provincial Contracts, this same objection that administrative reform 
could not be proposed by the Committee was urged ; and I think it was very 
properly stated by the President tCat such proposals, if they tended to economy, 
came within the scope of the instructions. I do not wish for a moment to be 
understood that tbe Committee should accept the popular view of the matter ; 
but as a body of responsible advisers it is fit and proper that - they should, in 
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assessing tlie Talue of tEe financial considerations, take into their consideration 
the hearings of the question on its administrative side also. Only on this nider 
view of the Committee’s functions can its discussion about an improved basis 
for Provincial Contracts, audits proposal to re-organise the Army Head-Quarters 
commands in the several Presidencies be justified. Of course, if the proposals 
involve increased expense, they lie clearly out of our instructions. But if 
economy and reform are both secured by any suggested arrangement, I think 
it deserves further consideration, whether it will be fair to the merits of the 
question and to the expectations of Government and the public if we simply 
abjure this function, and, while, proposing to discuss merely the financial side, 
end by a recommendation, which impliedly would sanction a greater administra- 
tive change, than has been hitherto proposed in any quarter. 

7. I feel that as I am in a minority of one to seven on this point, I 
should not press my views upon the other Members, except so far as to insist 
that the facts should he properly and fully stated. I think that even on purely 
financial grounds the facts regarding the expensiveness of the Simla exodus 
have not been fully stated. The Note deals only with the travelling allowances, 
and takes no account of the waste involved in duplicate buildings, a costly 
mail dfik service, the charges in the Public Works Department, and the cost 
represented by the fact the Simla and its small territory has been raised to the 
status of a district These considerations are important elements even on 
economical grounds ; and without this information, no correct conclusions can 
he drawn on the larger question suggested above. 

M. G. BANADfi. 

The 1st Sepiemher 1686. 


APPENDIX C. 

Dissent bx the Hon’bib Mn. Cunningham fkom the Simla Allowance 

Note. 

1. I agree with the other dissentients in thinking, that we have no 
grounds for advising the Government to set aside its previous decision that the 
circumstances of the move to, and residence at, Simla are so exceptional as to 
require a departure from the ordinary rules as to Travelling Allowances. I 
think that Sir E. Baring was right, when he said that the regular employment 
of clerks for eight months of the year at a place 1,200 miles from the place 
•where they are employed for the other four moneths, is something more than the 
travelling contemplated by the Code, and calls for a different - allowance from 
those which it provides ; and I think that, if the Government continues to 
move, as at present, or, in any other way, to locate its head-quarters for a con- 
siderable period of the year at a place distant from its head-quarters at another, 
it win find itself constrained to compensate the poorer classes of its servants for 
the expense, which this system entails upon them ; and I fear that any attempt 
to ignore this necessity wdll produce hardship, embarrassment, and discontent, 
and, ultimately, injury to the character of the service. 

2. I cannot agree in the views expressed in paragraph 45 as to the 
comparative cost of living in Simla and Calcntta. My enquiries lead me to the 
belief that in many respects the cost of living is materially higher to a 
Native or Eurasian in Simla, and I am not at all sure'that the present 
allowances, extravagant as they seem, do more than cover the additional 
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iitlav involved. The figures given in the Note demonstrate that the system 
S the^move is very costly to Government, hut they do not prove tliat the 
allowances do more than' recoup the individual concerned. To take a single 
item, that of fire- wood. A Bengali, who is brought up to Simla and kept 
there in cold weather, must either spend a considerable sum in fuel, or must 
suffer privations of a very real nature. The present allowances, no doubt, seem 
large, but they make no direct provision for the expenditure involved in a 
chan-^e of household and the loss of various conveniences and economies which 
clerks enjoy in Calcutta. If therefore the majority of the Committee intend to 
propose that, even under the present system, the allowances be abolished, I am 
opposed to them. 1 think that the allowances admit of moderate curtailment ; 
but as regards such economies as the refusal of travelling allowance to the 
clerks’ families, it must be remembered that, while the refusal may entail the 
breaking up of a clerk’s home, the gain to the State is almost nominal. 

3. I am unable to agree in paragraph 66 of Part I. I think that the 
compensation there provided for existing incumbents is inadequate and would 
involve great hardship. 

4'. The rule which, I believe, governs the action of the Government, 
when administrative or financial reforms interfere with the interests of 
individuals, is that, in the first place, nothing of the nature of a vested right 
shall, without adequate compensation, be taken away from the person who. 
enjoys it ; and, secondly, that, apart from the question of vested rights, no 
change ought, if possible, to be made, which would so seriously alter for .the 
worse the position of any class of Government servants, as to render the terms 
of their, service fundamentally different from those, under which they have 
hitherto served. Persons wlio enter Government employ, even without the 
safeguard of an express covenant, do so in the belief, — which the general 
course of practice fully warrants, — that the policy of the Government will be 
generally consistent, and that a line of action, deliberately adopted, will not, so 
long as the circumstances remain unchanged, be abandoned. It is obvious 
that, but for such confidence in the continuity and consistency of the policy of 
the Government towards him, no official could ever feel any assurance as to his 
future, or be able to frame a reasonable and prudent scheme of expenditure 
and mode of life, and to form those habits of foresight and economy which it is 
the interest of the Government to encourage in its servants. It would be, 
therefore, on every ground, a matter of regret if, in dealing with the subject of 
the Simla allowances, the Government were to adopt any measure, which con- 
flicted strongly with its former decisions, and thereby materially altered for 
the worse the position of the class of officers concerned. Such a change would," 
I venture to think, be unjust and impolitic ; unjust, in disappointing a reasonable 
hope of consistent action on the part of the Government ; impolitic, in placing- 
Government servants in circmnstances, which could not conduce to loyalty, zeal, 
or general efficiency. "What, then, is the position of the existing incumbents ? 
These allowances appear to be the outcome of arrangements originally made in 
1866. 

6. The principle on which those arrangements were based had been 
affirmed by the Government as dhrly as 1829. The rules laid down in 1865 
were, in 1870, superseded by others more specially adapted to the circumstances 
of the Simla move.’ These rules, with the exception of a few unimportant mo- 
dificatious.and a short interval of time, have governed the subject ever since. 
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They have heen repeatedly considered with a view of ascertaining whether they 
could he equitably retrenched. There were Committees in 1873, 1S78-79, and 
1881. The first of these reported against the possibility of reduction. The 
second and third recommended more or less important reductions ; hut these 
recommendations were, after they had heen put in force, and on a reconsidera- 
tion of the subject, induced by the representations of the persons affected, and 
careful investigation of the facts of the ease, set aside by the Government. The 
previous rules on the subject were deliberately re-affirmed. This re-affirmation 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State, who, in doing so, considered it 

No. ICO. dated 25ft May 1882. observe » tliat the frequent changes 

which have been made during the last few years, 
relating to the matters now in question, are clearly inconvenient, and I trust 
that no occasion will arise for disturbing the present settlement.” 


6. The above circumstances must, I think, be regarded as affording 
ground for a not um’easonable expectation on the part of the clerks that ar- 
rangements, thus repeatedly scrutinised and ultimately re-affirmed, would not 
again be disturbed ; and they would, I imagine, render the Government reluc- 
tant to disturb them in the case of existing incumbents without some substan- 
tial compensation for the disappointment and distress, which such a reduction 
could hardly fail to occasion. Some of these officers have accompanied the 
Government to Simla for as many as twenty years. Their mode of life has been 
adapted to the rate, at which Government considered it equitable to pay them 
in recognition of various drawbacks and inconveniences, which the Government- 
had then, as it has now, fully before it. Such persons could not, it must be 
feared, be called upon to submit to a material reduction of the allowances hither- 
to enjoyed without undergoing a degree of discomfort, and even distress, which 
could not but give rise to a feeling of discontent, and to a sense of hardship and 
n justice. 

7. I should recommend, therefore, that in any system of Simla allow- 
ances, which may be adopted for the future, a considerate regard should be had 
to the position of existing incumbents, and care should be taken that neither 
reasonable expectations should be disappointed nor unmerited hardship be 
inflicted. 


8. The Heads of the various Departments are in a better position than the 
Committee to decide what, upon the principles above set forth, should be the 
particular line of action adopted towards existing incumbents. There is, how- 
ever, One qualification of those principles which might be suggested, namely, 
that, in no case, should a servant of Government be allowed compensation in 
excess of the loss or expenditure, which he actually incurs. ’Wherever, there 
fore, it can be shown that the present allowances are more than sufficient so 
to compensate the recipient, there should be a reduction. Subject to this, 
there are, I think, grounds on which the Government will feel great hesitation 
in interfering with a concession, the justice of wliich it has on former occasions 
so carefully considered and so deliberately affirmed, and on the continuance of 
which, accordingly, the existing incumbents had so much reason to rely. 

9. I think that we ought to bring to the notice of the Government, as a 
possible means of economy, in connection with this subject, the question of a 
reduction of the salaries of European officials during their employment in 
Simla. A reference is made to the subject in paragraph 89 of Part II, but so 
slightly that it might well pass unnoticed. The present cost, entailed by the 
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residence of the Government at the Hills during the summer, is about G.^- lakhs 
of rupees ; and though, of this sum, 2f lakhs consist of travelling allowances, 
and do not therefore, for the reasons indicated in the Note, represent real 
expenditure to that extent, still, even if the whole of the travelling allowances 
he put aside, the remainder, 3f lakhs,- is an item too serious to he overlooked. 

10. The movement to Simla takes place, confessedly, for the health, con- 
venience and gratification of the high officials, who govern the country, and 
their immediate subordinates. The advantage to Europeans of escaping from 
the summer heats of the plains to a climate, which is eminently healthy and 
enjoyable, is great, and should be frankly admitted. The official at Simla enjoys 
conditions of life, which in many respects are more conducive to health than 
those of his own country, and thus escapes many of those sciious privations and 
expenses, with reference to which the scale of Indian salaries has been adjusted 
at rates greatly in excess of those which prevail in England. He can keep 
his wife and children with him, and is thus saved from what is an almost 
universal source of expenditure with residents in the plains, — the maintenance 
of a second establishment in England. His mode of life becomes European ; 
he has no need of the carriages and horses, which are absolutely indispensable 
in such a climate as that of Calcutta. Instead of dull and monotonous 
surroundings and the depressing influences, which, in the case of so many 
Indian officials, render life hurthensome, and make such serious inroads on 
mental and bodily powers that a return to Europe every few years is an 
indispensable, though costly remedy, the resident of Simla lives in air so fine, 
on a soil so healthy, and amid scenery so beautiful, that, if the place were but 
nearer to their homes, it would certainly be a principal resort for the holiday, 
makers and health-seekers of Europe. He is recruiting his powers, instead of 
gradually enfeebling them, and he may be said, so far as local and climatic con- 
ditions are concerned, to be as favourably circumstanced as any man in the world. 

11. These advantages, however, are purchased at the cost of cariying all 
the apparatus of Government, twice a year, from one side of India to the 
other, and along with an army of subordinates, to whom the change from the 
warm swamps of Bengal to the tops of the Himalayas is as distasteful as it is 
advantageous to the European. On whom ought the cost of this agreeable 
translation from Hades to Elysium to fall?— On the general tax-payer, the 
merchants, the professional men, the agriculturists, traders, and operatives whose 
avocations detain them in the plains ? on tbe great mass of officials, to whom 
Simla remains, to the end of their career, a place, like Heaven, pleasant to 
think about but difficult to reach, and who, panting under punkahs or behind 
kuskus tatties, with enfeebled pou’ers, if not with actually impaired constitu- 
tions, have to perform less interesting and agreeable, and, certainly, not less 
onerous, duties than those which belong to a Government of India Secretariat ? 
There would seem, it must be admitted, muck to be said for the view that, 
following the analogy of the rule which applies in the case of European officials 
of the Government of India, who are ordered on duty to Europe, the salaries of 
the officials, whose lot it is to pass the hot weather at Simla, should be reduced, 
in consideration of the great advantages which they enjoy, and their entire 
immunity from many of the most serious privations of Indian life. An officer 
is sent home to England, possibly much against his taste — at any rate, not at 
his own will or for his own purposes. His salary is forthwith reduced by a 
third — and why? Because the unfavourable conditions of Indian life no 
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longer affect him, and it becomes equitable accordingly, that he should be paid 
at a rate somewhat more like the European scale than those which prevail in 
India. How is his case to be distinguished from that of the Indian official 
who is taken to Simla ? 

12. Supposing this principle to be accepted, it would become necessary to 
consider the precise limits within which it ought to be applied, and the officers, 
who from the nature of the tenure of their office or other political or legal 
reasons on the one hand, or on account of the smallness of their salaries on the 
othei’, ought to be excluded. But the Committee ought, I think, to place the 
subject before Government, with the remark that in this direction may be found 
the means of defraying a portion, at least, of the expenditure involved by the 
Simla move : that these means would be in strict analogy with the rule now 
applicable in the case of officials ordered to Europe, and that any such reduc- 
tion would have a salutary effect in equalising, to some extent, the inevitable 
inequalities of lot, which at present characterise the Indian Service, and are 
calculated to provoke feelings of discontent in all classes of officials except the 
small minority, whose good fortune takes them to the hills. 

The mil September 1886. H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Section B.— MADILAS HIXjIi AIjIjOWA^TCES. i 
The grant of allowances to public officers required to accornpany the head- 
quarters of the Madras Government to and from Ootacamund is regulated by 
Part II of Appendix B of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code, , • 

2. hlutoitis inutandis, the ■ Madras Buies are almost verbatim the same 

as those of the Simla Allowance Code. The chief 
Madiiis rules. exceptions are that, as the length of the journey 

from Madras to Ootacamund is less than that of the journey from Calcutta 
to Simla, smaller travelling allowances are granted j that Members of Council 
are re-imbursed the cost within certain limits both of the road and of the 
railway portions of the journey, while Members of the Viceroy’s Council 
receive no allowance for the road journey from Tlmballa to Simla; and thatj 
where such an allowance as “special maintenance allowance” is not identical 
With that granted at Simla, the difference is in favour of clerks taken to 
Ootacamund. 


3. The following 

Cost of the move. 


statement shows the additional expenditure caused by the 
movement of the Madras Government to Ootaca- 
mund in the year 1886 : — 


Statement of the Ulxpenditure on the move of the Madras Government to and 

from Ootacamund in 1885. 


OfKoos. 


Chief Secretariat 
Bevenue ,, 

Military „ 

Public Works „ 
Surgeon General 
Police 


Travelling 
allow, 
nnocs ot 
otBcers. 

Trftvolhugr, 

mainto* 
naiico ftud 
other allow* 
anccs to 
catahlisli- 
monts. 

Continpont 

expenses. 

Total. 

H 

R 

R 

R 

2, 454(a) 

9,769 

5,887(6) 

18,110 

618 

9,140 

1,133 

10,891 

358 

4,725 

1492 

6,575 

688 


1,205 

8,133 


(c) 

(o) 

1,509 

(c) 

(=) 

(0 

445 

Total . 

45,663 


4. In respect to the movements of Governments to the Hills there are two 
Number of clerks taken to the questions to be Considered, on both of which we 
Hills. invited an expression of the opinion of the Govern- 

ment of Madras, vis,, the number of clerks, which it is essential to take on 


such tours, and the rates, at which allowances should be granted to them. 
Those of our number, who recently visited Madras, held a'conference there vdtli 
the local members of the Committee. The result was that it was stated that 


the Madras Government were unable appreciably to reduce the numbers of 
clerks taken on circuit, but that a considerable reduction in the allowances 


granted was possible. 


6. We have since received a communication from the Government of 
Madras Government cannot re- Madras, (c?) which confirms the Opinion previously 
duce them. informally expressed as to the number of clerks to be 

taken to the Hills, and deals to some extent with the question of the allowances. 


6. The Government consider that the proposal that the Secretaries should 
be accompanied by small tour establishments only, is impracticable ; and that 
the delay and other hindrances to the transaction of business, which such a scheme 
would involve, would be most prejudicial to the eflS.ciency of the administration. 


(a) Including travelling allowiinces of Members of Council. 

(b) Including temporary establishment employed on the prepai-ation of the Manual of the Administr,ation 

(c) Details not given. 

Id) No. 1067, dated 12th October 1886. 
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7. As regards tlie cost of tlie anntinl visit to tlie Hills, tlie Madras Govern- 
Saving proposed by Madras Gov- meat state tliat they liave given mucli considera- 
euimeut by leducmg allowances. tion to tbe matter in view to dimimslriiig expense 
as much as possible ; and they enclose (1) detailed lists of tbe smallest establish- 
ments Avitb wbicb, in tbeir opinion, 'work can be carried on there, and (2) a 
comparative statement of tbe actual cost in tbe year 1886 and of tbe future 
estimated cost for a stay of six months annually, under tbe arrangements 
wbicb they propose to make. Tbe saving exhibited by tbe latter statement 
amounts to E9,000 per annum, under tbe following beads : — 


11 . 


V. 


Travelling allowances of Members of Council, .Secretaries, and 
Under-Secretaries ....... 

Establishment travelling and other allowances 
Contingencies ........ 

Tempo) ary establishment employed on the compilation of the 
Manual of the Administiation ..... 

Establishment of the Surgeon-General, whose presence at 
Ootacamund will henceforth be dispensed with . 

Police Establishment 

Total 


H 

1,854. 

2,443 

425 

2,324 

1,509 

445 

9,000 


8 The proposed reductions under tbe above items, iii, iv, and vi, have no 

relation to tbe question under discussion, namely. 
Nature of leduotion. wbetbev any and wbat savings can be effected 

by a reduction either in tbe numbers of tbe establishments taken by tbs 
Madras Government to Ootacamund or in tbe allowances granted to them 
for travelling and for residence there. They may therefore he left out ol 
account. The actual estimated saving hy the now arrangements amounts 
to E5 806 only, out of virhich more than a quarter is due to the Gov- 
ernment ceasing to require the attendance at Ootacamund of the Sm’geon- 
General. The Secretariat saving of H4,297 is brought about by the dis- 
allowance in the cases of the officers now ranked in the first class under tbe 
llules and of the Under-Secretaries, of the special rates of_ travelling allowance 

now granted, and hy the substitution for them of the ordinary rates; and by 

tbe omission from the list of clerks taken to tbe Hills of tbe second Assistants 
in the Public and Military Departments. 

q We think that some further savings than those estimated for by the 

Government of Madras are feasible, and tberetore 
Furtiier reduction possible. proceed to examine tbe Pules and tbe statement 

of expenditure in more detail. 

10 Tbe total number of clerks in tbe different branches of tbe Secretariat, 

and the number whom it is proposed in tutiire to 

Strengtb of tour offices. ^re aS follOWS 


Total. 


.39 

24 

17 

27 

20 

14 


To be 
tal.en to 
tbe Hills 

11 

11 

5 

5 

1 

2 


Chief Secretariat 
Revenue do. 

Military do. « _ 

'Pullic 'Worbs Secretariat . 

Ditto - ditto Irrigation 

Ditto ditto Railways , , xr-n 

T 4-1 « +Tvr, firnt cases the portion of the office to be taken to tbe Hills 
considetalily exceeds the’dimensions of atouroface. Tbe difficulty of rarrying 
ou wk tvitU tour offices svas much insisted on /“^.““JXTnving 
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of tlie financial saving to be obtained, it was our duty to advise the Govern- 
ment to carry out the proposed scheme of tahing small tour offices with each 
Department when absent from head-quarters unless and until, after experiment 
made and fair trial given, it was proved to he administratively impossible. Wc 
are of the same opinion as respects the part of the Madras Secretariat to he 
taken to the Hills. The total strengths of the Chief and Revenue Secretariats 
are thirty-nine and twenty-four clerks respectively. In the latter case almost 
half of the office is to he moved- annually from Madras to Ootacamuud and 
hack again. A reduction, say to six each, of the number of clerks taken with 
them by the Chief and Revenue Secretaries would reduce the whole number, 
and therefore, it may he presumed, the total expense on account of the travel- 
ling and other allowance of the clerks, by more than a quarter. In this con- 
nection we may mention that the Secretaries to the Government of Bombay 
each take only one clerk with them when accompanying the Government on 
their tours to Poona and Mahahleshwar, which ordinarily involve continuous 
absences of about eight months from Bombay : we fail to see why a plan, 
which succeeds in one Presidency, should be impossible in another. 


Travelling allowances, 


11. In Section A of this Chapter we discussed the question of the expediency 

of the recognition by the Government of the fact 
that some of the officers, who arc required to accom- 
joany the head-quarters of the Supreme and Local Governments to hill stations, 
are married men and may desire to take their families with them and wc 
recommended that there should be no such recognition, and that in respect of 
travelling allowances both married and unmarried officers should be placed on 
the same footing, whether their tours were in connection with the movements 
of Government to the hills or on ordinary duty in the plains. M’e also recom- 
mended that travelling allowance should be granted for hill tours at the same 
rates as are prescribed under the rules for ordinary joiuneys on duty elsewhere. 
"We now recommend that the same principles be applied in the case of officers, 
who accompany the Government of Madras on their tour to Ootacamund, as in 
the case of those who move with the Government of India to and from Simla. 
Except in the case of gazetted officers, travelling allowance for journeys by rail 
should be paid in the form of a pass or warrant for the class by which the 
officer receiving it is entitled to travel, and of a cash payment of an amount 
equal to the rail-fare of that class. This w'ould prevent the possibility of 
subordinates drawing, for instance, second-class fare and travelling in a lower 
class — a practice which it would, under the present arrangement, be troublesome 
to check. 


12. We understand that the decision of the Madras Government to restrict 
the travelling allowances granted to first class officers, and to the TJnder-Secre- 
taries, to the rates ordinarily admissible under the Code, implies the withdrawal 
of the grant now made of travelling allowances to the wives and children of 
those officers. It should be supplemented, we consider, by a ruling that the 
Members of CouncU. 3 oumeys of Members of Coimcil also shall be brought 

under the rules ordinarily applicable to their case, 
subject, of course, to the proviso suggested in the latter part of paragraph 32 of 
Chapter xii, namely, that the ordinary rail-fares be paid for the conveyance of 
the members of their families and other persons (other than the regulated 
number of servants), who may be conveyed with them in their reserved 
carriages. 


13. We consider that the same rule should apply in the case also of the 

clerks who accompany the Government. If oixr 
previous suggestions are adopted, the proportion of 
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the total number of the clerks of the several Secretariats who will' be taken to 
cue Mills will he as foUows : — 

Cliief Secretariat 
Eevenue ditto 
Militaiy ditto 
Public Works Secretariat . 

Ditto Irrigation Branch 

Ditto Railway ,, 


4 

¥ 

vV 

f 


Even if no reduction can be made in the tiVo former cases, less than oue-tbird 
of tlie establishment of the Chief Secretary and less than one-half of that of the 
Revenue Secretary will annually he requii*ed to leave Madras for Ootacamund. 
It will thus he apparent that it will be possible so to arrange that no clerk need 
be taken away from home in two consecutive years ; and that, allowing for those 
who would prefer to go to the, Hills to remaining in Madras, the turn of most 
of the clerks to proceed to Ootacamund will not recur more frequently than 
once in every five or sis years. This being so, it follows, in our opinion, that 
there will he no hardship in the restriction of the clerks’ travelling allowances 
to the ordinary rates, even if such a restriction prevents them from taking 
their families with them, for they will be no worse off, in this respect, than the 
great majority of Indian Government officials of all classes and grades, an 
ordinary and recurring incident of whose life it is to he obliged to spend a 
considerable part of every year on tour. The case is, in this respect, essentially 
different from that of the movement of the Government of India to and from 
Simla, accompanied by almost the whole of the Secretariat establishments, and 
by the same clerks year after year. 

14. With reference to the Special Maintenance, the Family Mainte. 

nance, the Education, and the House-rent allow- 
pccia a owancea. ances, w'liich are granted to clerks taken to Ootaca' 

inund at even higher rates, where there is any difference, than to clerks taken 
to Simla, we can see no reason for arriving in this case at a different conclusion 
from that which we have expressed in the other similar cases, on whichwe have 
reported. In the case of Government of India clerks taken from Simla to 
Calcutta (if the hulk of the offices of the Government of India are left at Simla), 
and in the converse case of clerks taken from Calcutta to Simla (if the bulk of 
the offices remain at Calcutta), we have recommended (vide paragraphs 68 and 
69 of Part I of Section A of this Chapter), that the hill allowances he restricted 
to the rates prescribed by Section 31 of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code, 
that is, to about three-tenths of salary, limited to a maximum of 1150 with a 
minimum of S15 per mensem, but not subject to the restriction contained in 
Section 30 of the Code. That is to say, clerks taken on tour by the Govern- 
ment would draw their allowances continuously while halting, and would not 
cease to draw them at the end of a ten days’ halt. We would consolidate the 
Ootacamund allowances now granted also and would substitute tbe above rule 
for those now regulating them. It may he thought that so large a reduction as 
we propose udll pi’ess heavily on the clerks. Prom information we have received, 
however, we are of opinion that the additional cost of living at Ootacamund, as 
compared with Madras, has been exaggerated, and that the rate of consoli- 
dated Hill allowance, wliicb we recommend, will suffice to meet all addi- 
tional expenses to which residence at Ootacamund is likely to expose the 
derks. We are confirmed in this opinion by independent evidence which 
derives value from its being unintentional and against mtorest. The clerk 
whose pavticnlav case was referred to by the writer of the significant letter 
printed in paragraph 34 of Part I of Section A, and whose reasons for refusing an 
increase amounting to iwo-fchirds of his pay are there quoted, was at the time. 
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and still is, serving in the Madras Secretariat, and then described the present 

OotacamnndhiUallowances as » nearly aU profit” and as “practically raising 

his pay” (of E120) “ hy H142 per mensem for six months of each year.” 

16. If the above proposals are accepted, either some deduction will have 

to he made from the consolidated hill allowance in 
Deduction for free quarters. those clei’ks who are provided with free 

quarters, or rent should he charged for the quarters. 

16. The provision of warm clothing at the rate of ElO a year for the 

inferior servants taken to the hills is usual and 
Inferior servants. unobjectionable, hut the monthly allowance granted 

them seems unnecessarily high. It is RS per mensem, that is, probably on the 
average much more than half pay. The allowance granted to inferior servants 
under the Simla Eules is one-third of pay, pins one rupee per mensem in the 
case of servants whose salary does not exceed R12 per mensem, A peon on 
B,7 (the usual Madras rate) would therefore receive RS-S-d, We consider that 
this is ample, seeing that the hatta usually allowed to private native servants 
taken from Madras to Ootacamund is only two rupees a month (one anna a day). 
We recommend that the Madras he assimilated to the Simla Rule. We would 
not, however, reduce the Railway travelling allowance now made to inferior 
servants, although double the ordinary scale ; but the road allowance should 
he brought under the ordinary rule of payment of actual travelling expenses 
not exceeding one anna per mile. 

17. It appears to us that it is unnecessary that any deputation or charge 

, , ,, allowance should continue to he given to clerks 

Depu a ion or o arge a owance. officiating as Chief Assistants at Qotacamund in the 

place of Chief Assistants left at Madras. No clerk would he appointed to such 
an officiating position unless a man of considerable experience and already in 
the receipt of high pay ; and it is an ordinary part of the duty of such a clerk 
to undertake the supervision of the work of other clerks. We therefore recom- 
mend the discontinuance of these allowances. 

18. We estimate that, if our proposals are approved, the consequent savings 
Estimate of savings by Com- will amount to Sl5,700 per annum, in addition to 

mittee’s proposals. Rg^QOO to he Saved by the arrangements con- 
templated hy the Government of Madras, as shown in the subjoined statement: 



(a) Including tlio travolUng allowances of Members of Council 
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Tliis is on the supposition that the numbers of clerks to he taken to the Hills 
remain as proposed by the Government (paragraph 10). If the numbers are 
reduced as suggested by us, the consequent saving will be enhanced by about 
B2,500, but it is impossible to-give an exact estimate, in the absence of informa- 
tion as to the pay of the clerks of the Chief and Revenue .Secretariats, who 
would be taken,, if the number was in each of those eases reduced to six. Our 
calculations of savings are based on the assumption that the stay of the Madras 
Government at Ootacamund will extend to six months. We £nd, however, 
that under the orders of the Secretary of State (Despatch Ho. 9, Public, dated 
March 24, 1870) the period of the absence of the Madras Government from 
Madras should be strictly limited to three months annually. In the same 
despatch directions were conveyed that the move of the Madras Government to 
theHUls should involve no expense beyond that incurred in the Governor’s 
tours. We are not aware of the circumstances which have led to so great an 
extension as has taken place of the period of the Madras Government’s stay at 
Ootacamund and to the heavy charge which the Hill tour now imposes on the 
finances in addition to the tour allowance of His Excellency the Governor. 

19. While this Note was passing through the Press, a letter was received 
intimating that the Madras Government “ have, on further consideration, decid- ' 

“ ed that it is necessary that the Surgeon General 
Surgeon General. ,, should accompany them to the HiUs, and that he 

» should spend at the head-quarters of the Government as much time as he can 
“ spare from touring.” The expense involved hy this order consists of the 
travelling allowance of the Surgeon-General and the allowances of one clerk 
and one peon at the rates sanctioned for the Secretariat Establishment. This 
'expenditiu'e is estimated at R629. 

20. The anticipated saving is thus reduced to B24,000 in round numbers, 
which sum should be taken into account in framing the Provincial Contract, if 
our recommendations are accepted by the Government of India. 


TAe SOth December 1886, 
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The grant of allowances to public officers rec[uired to accompany the head- 
Ruio regarding Hill Allow- quarters of the Bombay Government to and from Sani- 
taria, inclnding Poona, Mahableshwar, and Mathevan, 
is regulated by Part III of Appendix B of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code. 

2. The Bombay Government is in two respects peculiar in regard to its 
System under ■wiiioii Gov- movcmeut to hill stations. lu the fil’st place, it habi* 

ernmeui visits Hill Stations, tually I'csorts to two hill stations, Poona and Mahablesh- 

war, and at one time used occasionally to visit a third, Mathcran ; but, on the 
other hand, it takes with it very small office establishments. The total cost of 
the hill tours of the Bombay Government is therefore small as compared with 
that incurred by some other Governments. It amounted, for instance, in 1885- 
88 to E19,000 only as against about E77,000 expended in 1885 by the 
Government of Bengal. 

3. The Bombay Government has given up its tom’s to Matheran, weunder- 

Jiatteran no longer visited. probably be no objection to the 

exclusion from the rules of provision for journeys to that 
station. We recommend that the rules be amended accordingly. 

4. In Section A of this chapter we have discussed -the question of the 
rraveiiing Aiiowonoea. expediency of the recognition by the Government of the 

fact that some of the officers, whoai’c required to accom- 
pany the head-quai’ters of the Supreme and Local Governments to hill stations, 
are married men and may desire to take their families with them ; and we have 
recommended that there shall he no such recognition, and that in respect of 
travelling allowances both married and unmarried officers be placed on the 
same footing, whether their tours he iu connection with the movements of 
Government to the hills or on ordinary duty in the plains. ■B’'e have also re- 
commended that travelling allowance be granted for hill tonrs at the same rates 
as are prescribed under the ordinary rules for ordinary journeys on duty else- 
where. Wo now recommend that the same principles he applied iu the case of 
officers, who accompany the Government of Bombay on tbcm tours to Poona 
and Mabablesbwar, as in tbe case of those wffio move with the Government of 
India to and from Simla. Except in the case of gazetted officers, travellinf» 
allowance for jouraeys by rail should be paid in tlic form of a pass or warrant 
for the class, by which the officer receiving it is entitled to travel, and of a cash 
payment of an amount equal to the rail-fare of that class. This would pre- 
vent the possibility of subordinates drawing, for instance, second-class fare 
and travelling in a lower-class— a practice which it would, under the present 
arrangement, be troublesome to check. 

6. As respects the Maintenance and Education Allowances which are grant- 
HiU°sSn clerks during residence at Pooua and Mahahlesh- 

war, we think there is some room for economy. Poona 
is only about six hours by rail from Bombay, the bead -quarters of the Govern- 
ment ; it is a cheap and salubrious and a favourite place of residence for natives, 
who are m the habit of resorting there, -we are informed, for their own pleasure ; 
in short, it may he looked on as an alternative capital of Bombay, at which 
the Government spends about four months annually. We think, therefore, 
that it is unnecessary to make any additional grants of any. kind, beyond their 
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ordinary travelling allowances, to those clerks who may he required to reside 
there for the few months in each year which the Government spends there. 

6. The case of Mahahleshwar is somewhat different. It is not a very dis- 
Allowanccs permissible for tant place or a place the climate of which is disagreeable 

Mahabieshwar. to natives of India. But it is certainly more expensive 

to live in than either Bombay or Poona. It is not therefore tmreasonable, we 
think, that some additional allowance should be granted to the clerks who are 
ordered to xn’oceed there. We would, however, restrict it, as we have proposed 
to do in the case of the Government of India clerks taken to Calcutta, if the 
hulk of the offices of the Government of India should be left at Simla {vide 
paragraphs 68 and 69 of Section A of this chapter), to the rates prescribed -hy 
section 31 of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code, that is, to about three-tenths 
of salary, limited to a maximum of E60 and to a minimum of B16 per 
mensem, hut not subject to the limitations contained in section 30 of the Code. 
That is to say, clerks taken on tour hy the Government would draw their allow- 
ances continuously while halting, and would not cease to dmw them at the end 
often days’ halt. As the tours of the Bombay Government to Mabablesbwar 
are for very short periods and the whole establishments do not accompany them, 
it is not necessary for the families of the clerks to accompany them, and the 
above allowance should amply cover the additional expenses to which the clerks 
would he put. 

7. Clerks not provided with free quarters are entitled to house-rent at the 

rates shown in the margin. If, how- 


House-rent. 


Snlary. 


Under moo 
R lOObutunderH 
150 


Proposed 

^ rcsidcnco 

*1. ntMaUa. 

the scMon. 


ever, their families reside with them 
at a sanitarium and they do not re- 
ceive family maintenance allowance, 
they are entitled to twice the said 
allowance. 

8. Only one grant of house-rent 
is made for residence both at Poona 
and Mahahleshwar. For the reasons 
above given, however, we consider 
that no house-rent need be granted 
for residence at Poona. The above 
rates should therefore he halved, or 

mi-ht be fixed as shown in the third column given in the margin, and should 
be mid only to those clerks, who may accompany be Government to 
SababLhwal where it is no doubt somewhat difficult and expensive for 

clerks to procure accommodation. „ o • 

9 Inferior servants draw an addition of one-tbird to their salaries as Sam- 
tarium allowance,” 'plus a special allowance of B1 a 
Allowances of inferior if fa the receipt of salaries not exceeding B12 


yi 

9) 

if 

a 

if 


if 

if 

a 

a 


m 
soo 
400 
500 
600 
700 or more. 


» 

)) 


150 

2.00 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 


B. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

125 

150 

175 

225 


onlj. 

B. 

50 

50 

60 

50 

65 

75 

85 

100 


nvs. month, if in _ 

month. We do not propose any “““aUon in permitted to 

10. It will of “™^ '^Xfc ownokvenien<» to Matobleshwar in the 

’i^t ^ 


a 


or for halt- 

theestahiisuments ~ monthly allowances 

ing allowances during residence there, otl ft absence on tours. 

drawn during residence at head-ouartets as well as au » ^ ^ 

voi. n. 
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11. The Bombay local members of the Committee concur with us in these 
recommendations. We roughly estimate that if our proposals are approved 
about three-quarters of the present expenditure — say, Eld, 000 a year — will 
he saved. The opening of the Western Deccan Section of the Southern 
Mahratta Eailway will further reduce the cost of travelling between Poona 
and MahableshAvar, but we are hot in a position to estimate the furtlier saving 
due to this cause. 


The 4th October 1886, 
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The grant of allowances to public officers required to accompany the head- 
quarters of the Bengal G-overnment to 
Daijeeling Rules. from Darjeeling is regulated by Part 

IV of Appendix B of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code. 

2. Speaking generally, the scale of these allowances is moderate. 

3. In Section A of this chapter we discussed the question of the expediency 

of the recognition bv the Government of 

Buies as to travdliug ullovranccs. 

required to accompany the head-quarters of the Supreme and Local Governments 
to bill stations, are married men and may desire to take their families with 
them ; and we recommended that there should be no such recognition, and 
that in respect of travelling allowances both married and unmarried officers should 
be placed on the same footing, whether their tours were in connection with the 
movements of Government to the hills or on ordinary duty in the plains. Vi^e 
also recommended that travelling allowance should be granted for hill tours at 
the same rates as are prescribed under the ordinary rules for ordinary journeys 
on duty elsewhere. The rates of travelling allowance now granted to the officers, 
who accompany the Government of .Bengal on its tours to Darjeeling, make no 
provision for the families of married officers accompanying them, and are hut 
sliffhtly in excess of those allowed for ordinary tours. Probably, therefore, the 
reduction which we recommend will not be seriously objected to. Except in 
the case of gazetted officers, travelling allowance for journeys by rail should he 
paid in the form of a pass or warrant for the class by which the officer receiv- 
ing' it is entitled to travel, and of a cash payment of an amount equal to the 
raB-fare of that class. This would prevent the possibility of subordinates 
drawino", for instance, second-class fare and travelling in a lower class a practice 
which it would, under the present arrangement, he troublesome to check. 

4<. The Beno’al Government habitually returns to the jilains for six weeks 
, ° „ - , p ^ or two months after the rains have set 

vj6its^f)aiieeling. in, SO that many of the clerks have an 

opportunity of revisiting their families, if they have left them behind m Gal- 
cSta, during the period which intervenes between the end of one cold weather 
season and the beginning of tbe next. It is also, we find, the intention of the 
Government materially to reduce the staff of clerks and servants, which is le- 
quii'ed to accompany the Secretaries to the hills, so that m future it will he 
Skle to arrange that the same members of tbe office establishments shall 
Lt be required to proceed to Darjeeling year after year. In respect, tberefoie, 
oSity-to oocalonal separatioa tom their famiHea. the Bengal Sec«lamt 

Clerks willbeinnoworseapositiontbantbemajority of persons employedin Other 

offices, an ordinary incident of whose service it is to have to proceed on toms. 

6 Tbe Bengal Utiles contain one peculiar provision as to the grant of 
Peculiar provisiou m the Rules, travelhng expenses, vtz. — 

tbe ^ ^ require him to proceed on tour is exposed to 

6. Evciy omcei n u h liahiHty of finding himself compel- 

should ba cancelled. urgent private business to return 

without delay to head-qnarters. In no other "ease, so fat as we are 
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would Government under such circumstances pay the expenses of an officer’s 
journey to head-quarters and back to the tour office. We see no reason to 
make an exception in this case, and recommend that the rule he cancelled. 

7. In the Bengal TTill Allowance Code the multiple allowances elsewhere 

granted, under the designations of main- 

Allowances. ? c i i • i.* 

tonance allowance of several descriptions, 
and. of education allowance, are consolidated. No account is taken of house- 
rent, as free quarters are proidded. The consolidated allowance is on a some- 
what liberal scale, varying from ElOO per mensem for the Eegistrars oh E687, 
the Head Assistants on EdOO to E600, and the Pirst Grade Assistants on R300 
to E400, down to R40 per mensem for clerks on salaries of less than ECO but 
not less than R2.j a month. The inferior servants receive additions of one-third 
salaryfromtheday of leaving Calcutta to the day of return thereto, with an extra 
allowance of El per mensem, to those whose salai’ies do not exceed E12, for the 
period of residence at Darjeeling. Por the Press Establishment the rule is : — 


Superior servants — 

Compositors . . An amount equal to tlicir pay in Calcutta. 

Others . . As clerks. 

Inferior servants . . One-third of salary. 


Charge allowances. 


8. Charge allowances are granted on 
the following scale : — 

Per meDPcm, 


R 

Registrar in charge at Darjeeling ....... 80 

Head Assistant or clerk in charge, according as the number of clerks 

exceeds four or not . . . . . . . . f SO or ‘ 

150 

Reader in charge of Press ........ 25 


Clothing. 


9. Jemadars, daftaris, and peons re- 
ceive a suit of uniform and a blanket 
annually. 


10. We do not propose any alteration 

Inferior serraiits, • .1 <11 r • n . 

in the allowances oi the inferior servants, 
whether belonging to the Press or otherwise. 

11. As regards the clerks, it appears to us that the consolidated allowance 
^ now granted is in excess of the require- • 

ments of the case. It sometimes actually 
exceeds, and is seldom less than a quarter of, the salary of the recipient. In 
the case of Government of India clerks taken to Calcutta (presuming that the 
bulk of tbe offices of the Government of India is left at Simla , — vide paragraphs 
58 and 69 of Part I of Sec. A of this chapter), we have recommended that the hill 
allowances be restricted to tbe rates prescribed by Section 31 of the Civil Travel- 
ling Allowance Code, that is, to about three- tenths of salary, limited to a maximum 
of E50 and to a minimum of E16 per mensem, but not subject to the limitations 
contained in Section 30 of tbe Code ; that is to say, clerks taken on tour by 
tbe Government would draw their allowances continuously while halting, and 
would not cease to draw them at tbe end of ten days’ halt. We would apply 
tbe same rule to tbe Darjeeling. allowances. As the tours of tbe Bengal Govern- 
ment to Darjeeling are for comparatively limited periods, and as it will in future 
be unnecessary for tbe whole establishments to attend tbe Government and 
unlikely that the same clerks will- be taken to Darjeeling in successive years, it 
is by no means essential that tbe families of the clerks should accompany them. 
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We therefore think that the allowances, w'hich we propose, should amply suffice 
to cover all additional expenses to which the clerks can he put. 

12. During the employment of the compositors in Calcutta they are paid 

„ hy piece work. While employed at Dar- 

jeeling they are paid double them average 
•earnings in Calcutta. We have ascertained that the rates, at which compositors 
are paid at the local presses, are on tlie average scarcely more than half those at 
which the compositors in the Government branch press are paid. Steps should 
therefore he taken, we think, to bring the pay of the Government compositors 
into accord with the local scales, or at least, if the character and quality of the 
Governmeut work are such as to necessitate higher rates, to reduce the 
existing great disproportion in the scales of payment of public and private 
labour of this class, employed at the same place. 

13. Except in the case of the Header in charge of the Press, who is required 

to discharge different and more responsi- 
Cbnrgc n owanccs. functions than pertain to his office, 

we think the continuance of the charge allowances unnecessary. We therefore 
recommend their discontinuance. It is part of the duty of a Kegistrar to take 
charge of an office, and it is similarly part of the functions of a Head Assistant 
or of a highly paid clerk to undertake the supervision of the work of other 
clerks. 

14. There is a special rule to the effect that the same allowances as are 

drawn hy the clerks and servants while 
Tonrs other th«n to DoriceHns. resident at Darjeeling shaU also he drawn 

by them when accompanying His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on other 
tours, by land or river. We are unable to see any reason why any exception to 
the ordinary rules of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code should he made with 
respect to tours in the plains, and we therefore recommend that the special 
rule on the subject be cancelled. 

15. The Heads of Departments who usually accompany the Bengal Gov- 

ernment to the hills are the Director of 
HcaJs of Departments. Public Instruction and the Inspectors 

General of Police, of Jails, of Kegistration, and of Civil Hospitals. We are of 
opinion that these officers, and any others whose attendance at Darjeeling the 
Government may on public grounds direct, should, with their establishments, he 
placed, when ordered to the hills, on the same footing in respect to travelling 
and other allowances as we now propose for the Secretariat establishments. 
On the other hand, where the Government does not direct, hut grants 
permission to, Heads of Departments to carry on their duties on the hills for a 
fixed period each year during the hot weather, we think that if such permission 
is granted for the comfort and convenience of the officers themselves, not because 
the Government on public grounds desires their attendance, it should he coupled 
with the condition that they themselves defray aU the travelling and other 
expenses, both of themselves and of sucli^ subordinates as they require to 
take pith them, wliich their visits to Darjeeling may entail. In the case 
of Heads of Departments ordered to the hills, we suggest that the n^ecessity 
of their attendance he reconsidered, and that orders he issued annua ly, no 
as a permanent arrangement- or for a series of years. ^ The number 
who should accompany Heads of Departments to Dar 3 eeling, should, of course, 

be kept as small as possible. 
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16. The Bengal local members of the Committee concur ivith us in these 
recommendations. 


17. We estimate that, if our proposals, are approved, the consequent annual 

savings will be approximately about 
6:17,000, assuming that the number of 
clerks and servants taken to the hills in future will be the same as in 1686. 


Estimated savings. 


Details of this saving are given below : — 




Present Cost. 

Fntnre Cost. 

.Saving. 



E 

E 

E 

Civil Seoretaiiat . 

• 

. 41,500 

.81,000 

10,500 

Public "Works Secretariat 

, 

. 9,000 

6,500 

a, 500 

Secretariat Press . 

. 

. ‘1,600 

3,000 

1,500 

Departments 

• 

. 6,500 • 

1,000 

2,500 



01,600 

44,500 

17,000 


If the contemplated reduction of the number taken be carried out, there will bo 
some further saving, the exact amount of which cannot at present be estimated. 
We have taken this saving of 617,000 into account in framing tbe Provincial 
contract. 


The 30th Novemher 1886. 
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The grant of allowances to public officers required to accompany the 

regulated by Part VI of Appen- 
dix B of the Cml Travelling Allowance Code, the rules in which mutatis 
mutandis, are almost identical with tliose of the Simla Allowance CodL 

2. The subjoined statement exhibits tbe expenditure incurred by the 

Expendituro. Punjab Government since 1881 on the movement of 

„ Cl* 1 Secretariat' and other establishments to and 

from Simla. • 


Statement showing the Cost of the Hove to and from Simla from 1881 to 1885. 


OmcE. 

1881. 

1882, 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Civil Secretariat ..... 
JHlitary Secretariat .... 

PiAlic Works Secretariat — 

General Branch .... 

Irrigation Branch .... 

Secretariat Press ..... 
Financial Commissioner’s Office 

Inspector Gencr.al of Police . . 

Special Police Office .... 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals . 
Sanitary Commissioner .... 

R 

11,154. 

2,109 

6,661 

1,935 

6,734. 

3,000 

1,656 

2,020 

537 

689 

R 

12,154. 

2,556 

8,197 

8,670 

6,925 

4,991 

2,815 

2,100 

1,385 

1,531 

R 

11,717 

8,035 

10,866 

3,622 

4,614 

4,813 

3,330 

2,507 

1,570 

1,647 

R 

15,653 

2,875 

7,623 

8,676 

5,221 

4,396 

3,210 

2,774 

1,738 

1,195 

R 

16,317 

2,928 

5,985 
2,479 
6,076 
5,646 
8,180 
2,832 
1,236 • 
1,119 

Total 



47,721 

48,361 

47,748 


The above figures do not include the cost of carriage of records and other 
contingent expenses due to the move of the Government to and from Simla, 
the amount of which came to E10,007 in 1885, -the only year for which in- 
formation on this point has been supplied to us. The cost may presumably be 
taken at about the same sum for the other years also. It will be observed 
that the total cost of the move has greatly increased since 1881. We have re- 
ceived no explanation of this increase. 

3. In our letter No. 108, dated May 31st, 1886, we requested the Punjab 

Enquiries from ixjc.'.lGoTcnimcnt. Government to furuish US with statements of the 

smallest establishments, by the aid of which the 
business of Government could, without loss of efficiency, be carried on on the 
Hills, and of the savings, if any, which could bo effected by a reduction in the 
number of officers taken to Simla; and also to favour us with their opinion as 
to the public advantages resulting from the annual movement to the HUls of the 
Heads of Departments, who are ordered to accompany the Government. 

4i. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has not expressed a decided 

Views of the Lieutenunt-Goveruor. possibility of a reduction of the 

establishments taken to Simla to dimensions similar 
to those of the establishments ordinarily ^ taken on tour by Heads of De- 
partments, He considers that the question, — what strength of establishment 
is the smallest required to carry on the duties of the Secretariats while 
on the Hills, without injury to the efficiency of the administration, — is one 
which must depend on the general policy adopted by the Government of India 
in relation to the subject. There can be no doubt, he thinks, that if the 
Heads of the Government and of the offices required to be at its head- 
quarters were to remain in the plains during the hot weather, a consider- 
able economy would be effected, against which would have to be set the 
dissatisfaction which would be caused by the arrangement, and also the loss of 
the booh of a good climate, which is highly prized, and which enhances thq 
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value of the hard-worked Secretariat appointments. If, with regard to these 
considerations, the Government of India should decide that it would be to the. 
advanta-e hf the Administration that the central offices of Government should 
remain for a longer period in the plains, or should he entirely debarred from 
the privUeges of a Hill climate, the Punjab Government wiU not, he says, be 
behiUhand in loyally accepting their decision. But if it be decided that there 
is positive advantage in granting this boon to a portion of the central offices, 
then he is doubtful whether, Avith due regard to the disposal of work, the 
establishments, which have of late years been taken by the Punjab Govern- 
ment to the Hills, can well be reduced. 

6. As reo'ards the cost of the move, the Lieutenant-Governor regrets to 
° find that for the years 1881 and 1885 the allow- 

No rednction possible. gnces to the Civil Secretariat were considerably in 

excess of the average of the three previous years. This Avas due, however, to 
special causes. The expenditure of 1886 (see below, paragraph 7) has been 
nearly reduced to normal limits, and for the future the total cost, including 
the can-iage of records, need not, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, exceed 
R60 000 per annum. An attempt has been made to prepare statements of the 
smallest establishments with which work can be efficiently carried on. In the 
result no material alteration is found possible. His Honour has no doubt that 
any large reduction in the establishments taken to the Hills would have a mark- 
ed effect on the way in which business is disposed of during the residence of 
Government there ; and he remarks that the principle laid doAvn by us is that 
on which the Local Government has throughout endeavoured to act, and that it 
seems to him that the only question now for decision is Avhether, in view of the 
-eneral policy of the Government of India, the lime spent by the Punjab 
Government on the Hills should be largely curtailed, or whether the privilege 
should be entirely abolished. His Honour is unwilling, at the end of his teim 
of office, to suggest a course to the Government of India. 

6. The Local GoA^ernment has not replied to oiu* question as to the public 
No reply about Heads o£ Depart- advantage derived from the movement of Heads of 

ments. Departments to the Hills. 

7. The Punjab Government had not retiumed to the plains at the time 

they replied to our letter. I'he subjoined detailed 
Detoils of cost of move in 1886. statement of the cost of the move to the Hills in the 

current year is therefore to some extent an estimate, rather than a record of facts. 


Statement of the Expenditure on the Move of the Eunjah Government to and 

from Simla in 1886,' 


Office. 

Travelling 
allowanco of 
ofBccrs. 

Travolling, 
maintonnneo, 
and other 
allowances to 
establish- 
ments. 

Contingent cs- 
pensos (taken 
at the same 
rate ns in 
1885). 

Total. 

Civil Secretariat ..... 
Military Secretariat _ . . . , 

Public Works Secretariat — 

General Branch . . . • . 

Irrigation Branch .... 

Secretariat Press ..... 
Financial Commissioner’s Office 

Inspector General of Police 

Special Police Office .... 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals 

Sanitary Commissioner ... 

K 

1,861 

314 

456 

644 

1,188 

830 

133 

872 

144 

R 

11,485 

1,850 

8,857 

2,684 

4., 178 
5,594 
2,212 
2,648 
732 
681 

R 

4,831 

332 

1,154 

1,688 

458 

461 

983 

100 

... 


Total 

5,472 

85,916 

10,007 

51,395 
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8. The following statement shows the total strength of the several offices 
strength of Tour establishments Smallest establishments with which the 

Local Government thinks it possible in future to 
carry on work on the Hills : — ' 


Total strength of Offices and mtmher of hands to he tahen to the Mills. 


e 

Stkenqth. 


To BE 

TAKEN 

TO THE Hills 



Office. 

Ofiicors. 

Clerks. 

Servants. 

Officers. 

Clorks on 11*100 and 
over. 

Clerks on 1150 to 
400. 

other clerks. 

Inferior servants 
on mo and np* 
wards. 

Other inferior ser- 
vants. 

Eesiaeks. 

Civil Secretariat . 

7(a) 

68 

61 

7(«) 


9 

7 

3 

26 

(a) Including Mir 

Military do. 

1 

9 

17 


i 

2 

1 

2 

8 

Munshi. 

Public Works Secre- 
tariat — 

General Prancb 

2 

2.3 

17 

2 


6 


2 

6 


Irrigation do. 

2 

16 

13 

2 


3 

1 

1 

4 

(h) Including Com- 
positors, Press- 

Secretariat Press 

2 

138(J) 

67 

... 

... 

3 

16 

2(c) 

15(d) 

Financial Commissioner’s 
Office 

G 

20 

29 

(c) 


6 

1 

2 

16 

men, &e. 

(c) Pressmen. 

Inspector General o£ 
Police 

3 

28 

18 

(c) 


2 

1 


5 

(d) Including Dis- 
tributors. 

Special Police Office 

1 

(/) 

(/) 

1 

... 

4 

... 


... 

(e) Number not 

Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals 

1 

S-— 

14 

1 


1 



2 

given. 

Sanitary Commissioner . 

1 

10 


1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

2 

(/) Information 
not available. 


9. The number of clerks, whom it is proposed to take to the Hills, is probably 

not capable of much reduction, except in the case 
might be reduced. Secretariat, where it considerably ex- 

ceeds the dimensions of a tour office. The difficulty of carrying on work with 
tour offices has already been fully considered by us on the representations of 
several of the Secretaries to the Government of India, with whom we con- 
ferred at Simla ; and we came to the conclusion that we should advise Govern- 
ment to carry out the proposed scheme of taking small tour offices only 
when absent from bead-quarters, wherever these may be fixed, unless and until, 
after fair trial given, it was proved to be administratively inadvisable. We 
repeat this recommendation in the case of ' the Punjab Government. The 
distance from Lahore to Simla is comparatively so small that the delay and 
inconvenience, which we admit may to some extent result from our proposals, 
will be minimised. As respects the Military Secretariat, we understand that 
the appointment of Military Secretary has been abolished, in consequence’ 
of the transfer to the Commander-in Chief in India of jurisdiction over the 
Punjab Prontier Porce ; but that some part of the establishment must be 
retained for the discharge of- certain miscellaneous duties heretofore per- 
formed by the Mihtary Secretary. Our information as to the nature' of 
those duties is not sufficient to enable us to pronounce a definite opinion as 
to the necessity of taking any part of the estabhshment to Simla. We 
guo-gest, however, the reconsideration of the matter. It probably wiU not be 
found necessary to take up to Simla a Superintendent on R400 per mensem 
to look after three clerks ; nor will so many as ten inferior servants belonging 
to this branch of the Secretariat be requhed at Simla. 


VOli. 1I» 


3h 
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1 oil tlin offices it appears to us tliat tlie list of clerks 
10. As regaa-ds aU to to talen to Simla regutes i-e-axa- 

Higli salaries given for mechanica •miTn.tion In several cases "wc find that it is pro- 
.1 • 1 I .i-Q nn duties of a purely mechanical nature, 

posed to employ highly-paic ® jg possible in this respect, either hy 

We cannot but think a , cn^an-ing temporary hands locally. 

the pay drawn : — 


Office. 


Piffilic Works Secretariat, General Brancli 
Ditto ‘Jltto 

Ditto 

Financial Commissioner’s Office 
Inspector General o£ Police . 



Duty. 


Examining and despatching. 
Registering and cliatge of records. 
Miscellaneous and despatching. 
Copjdng. 

^ Ditto. 

^ Ditto. 


d tto lom. dorks tato up bom 

tto Special Police Office also seems to as remai-kaWo. 

11 In some offices wbat appears to us an unueccssary number of peons 
11. In some is taken to Simla. The cost of taking a peon, on 

Peons to he iiircd locally. (say) B6 per mcnscm, from Lahore to Simla and 

took again, and of keeping bim tbere for (say) six months, is 


Travelling expenses . 
Allowance for six months 


Totat. 


R 

24. 

IS 

42 


It nonld to cheaper, therefore, to hire temporary peons loc^y; and it 
be found posslblo to rednoo the numbers emp eyed in the Oivd 
Secretariat and in the financial Commissioner’s Office, whether locally lured 

or brought up from Lahore. c. .i • 4 - -d 

12 The arrangements in regard to the working of the Secretariat Press 
^ ^ at Simla also seem to ns very costly. As no 

Secietarkt Press estaUishincnt. alteration is proposed in the number of hands 

. 1 fokpu (36) it may he assumed that the future annual expenditure 

^LeSTgaloLriwances will to about the same as that of the 
curreni yea? (E4,173 estimated). But as the pay of the whole estabhsh- 
rrlroposed to he taken is only E711 por mensem, the payment ot 
aUowances on this scale amounts to giving double pay, or at least to doub- 
of nrinting, for six months. This seems to ns to requme lusti- 
Lftion. The tLl cost in 1886 of the movement of tlm Govei-nment of India 
Branch Press from Calcutta to Simla, and back, was El, 137 only, including 
tbe allowances granted for residence at Sinfia. But m fjg^ 

persons (a Superintendent and four compositors ) were mov^, all tbe lest 
of tbe hands being engaged locally at piece-work rates. We sugges a 
the Puniab Government should he able to conduct at Simla so much of its 
printing work as is too urgent to be sent to Lahore, on the some system as that 
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adopted by tbe Government of India Brancb Press. It appears to us that, under 
suitable arrangements, the expenditure on the move of the Punjab Press might 
probably be reduced to an eighth of its present amoimt. 

13. As regards the allowances granted for the move to and from 'Simla and 

, ,,, , , during residence there, we hold that the recom- 

Allowances should CO reduced. i • a 

mendations wluch Ave have already made m Section 
A of this Chapter, with respect to the Government of India Secretariat estab- 
lishments, are applicable to the Punjab offices also, mi ?., — 

(i) that the travelling allowances be regulated by tbe ordinary rules, 

no account being taken of families ; and 

(ii) that for tbe maintenance, education, and other allowances granted 

for residence at Simla, a single allowance be substituted at tbe 
rate prescribed by Section 31 of tbe Civil Travelling Allowance 
Code, that is, at about three-tenths of salary, but limited to 
a maximum of E60 with a minimum of E16 per mensem, 
and not subject to the restriction contained in Section 30 of 
the Code, — that is to say, that clerks taken on tour should 
draw their allowances continuously while halting, and should 
not cease to draw them at the end of ten days. 

14. It is unnecessary to repeat hero the arguments which led us to the 
Compurudvdy favoutuUo citcum- above conclusions, but we may point out that, in 

stances of tbo Punjab Secictariat. respect to the annual move to Simla, tbe CU’CUm- 

stances of tbo Punjab Secretariat are much more favourable than those of tbe 
Secretariats of the Government of India, and therefore less claim to compensa- 
tion arises. In tbe former case tbe whole body of the clerks are every year 
moved backwards and forwards. In tbe latter, but a small proportion (vide 
pavagrapb 8) are in^ each year reciuired to leave their homes in Lahore and 
to proceed to tbo Hills. Some of them no doubt regard their temporary 
transfer to Simla as a jirivilege and will gladly go every year. As for tbe 
others, it should not be difficult so to arrange that no clerk, who does not elect 
to proceed to Simla, should be required to do so oftener than once in eveiy three 
or four years. None of them can therefore be worse off, in respect of enforced 
absence *from their families, than tbe great majority of Indian public servants, 
whose ordinary and recurring duty it is to be absent from home on torn' for 
several months of each year. There can consequently, we are of opinion, be 
no ground for holding that the cancellation of the present rules as to the 
grant of travelling allowances to families will impose any hardship on the 
clerks, of which they can justly complain. It is important, too, in this connec- 
tion to bear in mind bow short and cheap tbe journey from Lahore to Simla 
is, as compared with that from Calcutta to Simla. 

15. In Section A of this Chapter, we have not proposed to interfere with 

tbe travelling and other allowances granted to 

Inferior servants. inferior scrvauts taken by the Government of India 

from Calcutta to Simla. Their case is, however, very different from that 
of inferior servants taken from Lahore to Simla. They are conveyed to a 
far greater distance from their homes, to a country where the climate, the 
ordinary food-grains, and the language are strange to them. It does not by 
anvmeLs follow, therefore, that we should repeat the recommendations we 
made in their case, in dealing with the case of servants ^116 same class 
transferred from Lahore to Simla. On the contrary, we think there aie 
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good grounds for difference .of treatment ; and that it will suffice, if inferior 
servants taken from Lahore to Simla draw the ordinary daily allowances 
of one anna or two annas, according to their rates of pay, continuously during 
their stay at Simla. In the travelling allowances granted them, also, there 
would appear to be scope for reduction. They now receive lump sums of 
E16 or 12, according to pay. It wUl suffice, we think, if they receive double 
third class fare by rail, and the ordinary allowance of actual travelling 
expenses not exceeding one anna a mile by road. The maximum they could 
thus receive (ElO-6-0) would be considerably less than the sums now granted, 
but at the same time quite sufficient, in our opinion, to cover all expenses 
to which they could be put. The grant of warm clothing would of course be 
continued. 

16. The office of the Inspector General of Police appears to be the only 

one in which a charge allowance is granted. In- 
OfficeoflnspeotorGeneiai of Police, of fPg Consideration, wliicli we have 

elsewhere urged, that it is part of the duty of a highly paid clerk to supervise 
the work of other clerks, it is unjustifiable, in our opinion, that a copyist should 
draw E80 per mensem, in addition to his own disproportionate pay of E126, for 
the supervision of an office comprising one other copyist and one vernacular 
clerk. "We ’ recommend the cancellation of the rule relating to charge allow- 
ances. 


17. "We estimate that, if our proposals are accepted, the consequent 

saidng will amount, as shown below, to E26,000 per 

Estimated reduction o£ expenditure. ..... r 

in paragraph 7 : — 


annum, as compared with the expenditure shown 


Statement shoioing the Saving in the Annual Cost of the Movement of the Funjab 
Government to and from Simla, which would he effected hy the adoption of 
the Committee’s proposals. 



As AT PBESENT. 

As PKOrOSED TIT THE COMMITTEE. 

0*^ 

CJ {- 

Offices 

Travelling allow- 
anccB of officers. 

Travelling and other 
allowances of 

clcrhe. 

Travelling and other 

allowances of infe- 

rior servants. 

j2 

d 

-2 • 

2 ^ 
o S 
Q 

Contingent oxpondi- 
tnro. 

Total. 

Travelling allow- 
ances of officers. 

« s 

^ a 
§ 

— U.2 

l-c " 

jhoo 

c-< / 

U I 

^.5 

-TS o d 
g w g 
r *5^ K 

8 d tc 

w 1.2 

Contingent oipen- 
ditnro. 

Total. 

Saving, i.c., differo 
Ijolweon columns 7 

12. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


B 

Civil Secretariat 

1,361 

■UKiKl 

1,172 

■PH 

4,831 

17,077 

1,008 

3,509 

1,111 

4,831 

10,459 

7,218 

Military Secretariat . 

344 


445 

HNH 

332 

2,520 

Public Works Secretariat— 




HjjH 








General Brancb 

456 

3,518 

339 

Hm 

1,154 

5,407 

2S8 

1,S0S 

292 

1,154 

3,242 

9 29*; 

Irrigation Branch 

64-4 

2,408 

210 

HB 

1,688 

5,010 

288 

847 

200 

1,0S8 

3,029 

1,'9S7 

Secretariat Press 

... 

4,173 


458 

4,031 

... 

... 


- 

COO 

4,031 

Financial ConimiBBioner’s 
Office. 

1,188 

4,858 

73G 

H 

401 

7,243 

570 

1,574 

719 

400 

3,829 

3,914 

Inspector General of Police • 

830 

1,490 

230 

480 

983 

4,025 

432 

581 

200 

983 

2,190 

1,4(14 

482 

1 Roa 

Special Police Office 

133 

2,0-48 



100 

2,831 

144 

1,220 

100 

1^17 

022 

Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals. 

Sanitary Commissioner • 

372 

052 


H 

... 

1,104 

144 

(o)200 

78 

144 

681 

■ 


825 

144 


73 

... 

432 

ais 

Total 

5,472 

35,436 

480 

Bl 

51,395 

3,024 

9,759 

2,GS4 

9,210 

25,283 

20,112 


(a) For one dork on RIOO. 


In framing this estimate, we have proceeded on the assumptions, that no 
part of the establishment of the Military Secretariat will in future be taken to 
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Simla ; that the numbers of clerks and inferior servants taken up hy the other 
Secretaries and by the Heads of Departments will remain as proposed hy the 
Local Government ; and that the cost of taking up and bringing down the 
Press can be reduced to £600 per annum (rather more than half the cost 
of the movement of the Government of India Branch Press from Calcutta to 
Simla and back). This saving of £26,000 should be taken into account in 
framing the Provincial Contract. 

18. With reference to paragraph 6 of thfs Note, we think that the Punjab 

Government should be moved to reconsider the 
Heads of Depaitmonts. necessity of requiring the attendance at Simla of 

some of the Heads of Departments, who are now ordered up. It might be 
found that the presence of some of these is not absolutely necessary to the 
Administration ; and, in such case, if they are allowed to conduct their duties 
at Simla during the hot weather, the permission might be granted on the under- 
standing {vide Notification by the Government of India, Einancial Department, 
No. 1317, dated Eebruary 21ith, 1870) that Government should not be put to any 
additional expense on their account or on account of their establishments, 
either for travelling or for allowances granted during residence there. 

The SOth December 1886. 
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Rules of 1864. 


'JpcTioN P -ALLOWANCES GRANTED TO ARMY HEAD-QUARTERS ESTAB- 

SECTION . lishments at the hills. 

The allowances granted in the three Presidencies differ in principle, and 
The three Presideneies treated it therefore seems advisable to treat them Separately, 
separately. 

Army Head-Quarters, India. 

2. Before 1864, the Head-Quarters of the Army were considered to be at 

Calcutta, and the clerks of the Army Head- Quarters 
were carried at Grovernment expense between Cal- 
cutta and Simla, and provided with tents when necessary ; they also drew for 
the whole period of their absence from Calcutta the ordinary camp allowance or 
batta, which, as laid down in the Pay and Audit Code of 1849» sec. XXIV, 
paragraph 30, was paid at the following rate : — 

(i) Por clerks whose salary did not exceed R200, half salary. 

(ii) Por clerks whose salary exceeded S200, one-third salary. 

3. In 1864 Simla was fixed as the Army Head-Quarters ; and, in view 

of this change, the scale of allowances was recon- 
sidered, and it was decided {a) that “travelling 

allowance on a moderate scale should be given to all clerks attached to the 
Army Head-Quarters Offices when actually on the march, and that, in addition 
to this, a moderate allowance should, in consideration of the increased and still 
increasing expense of living generally, and the higher rates of house-rent, be 
also allowed to the clerks when residing with the offices at Simla.” In pursu-* 
ance of the above decision, the following scale of allowances .was fixed (&) : — 

(i) When marching. — To be supplied, as at present, with tents and carriage 

and establishments for the same at the public expense, with an 
allowance of 20 per cent, on their salaries to all clerks receiving 
RlOO per mensem or less, of 15 per cent, to all receiving salaries 
of from HlOO to 200, and of 10 per cent, to those in receipt of 
salaries in excess of S200 per mensem. 

(ii) When at Simla. — An allowance of 10 per cent, on aU salaries of what- 

ever amoimt. 

4. The allowance “ when marching ” has been passed for the whole period 

of absence from Simla ; and in addition actual 
expenses for hire of accommodation in Calcutta 

were passed (c) from 1873 to 1882 under the authority of the order that, when 
marching, the clerks were to be supplied with tents at Government expense, 
it being assumed that, when not so supplied, they were entitled to the cost of 
accommodation in lieu thereof. 

6. The aeeommodation allowance was continued on the scale of “ actual 
Accommodation allowance revised expenses within reasonable limits ” till 1882. It 
^ then appeared that the rates actually passed varied 

from R30 to 80 ; it was aceordingly decided to sanction a set scale and the 
following was laid down {cl) : — 5. 

Clerks on salaries under R60 per mensem ..... 20 


Tour allowance. 


of R50 and less than SlOO 



33 

)3 

100 

33 

33 

„200 

33 

33 

33 

200 

J3 

33 

„300 

33 

33 

33 

300 

33 

33 

„500 

33 

33 

3i 

500 

and upwards 

• 


30 

40 

50 

60 

70 


(а) Military Department Resolution No. 67, dated 2nd December 1864 

(б) Finance Department Resolution No. 3846, dated 17th December 1864 

(c) dated 31st October 1881 (Military Department Proceedings-A March 1882, 

(d) Military Department No. 1013 S.D., dated Blst August 1882. 
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6. As regards tRe actual travelling cRarges, tRe clerks Rave Reen carried 

Ry dilk and rail under warrant (one inside and one 
Travelling ft ownnccs. outside Seat in a dkk carriage and second class 

Ry rail witR tRe exception of tRe ORief Clerks of tRe offices of tRe Adjutant 
General and Quarter Master General and warrant officers Rolding Ronoravy 
commissions wRo travel 1st class), and for tRe journey frona Simla to Kalka 
tlicy Rave received a money allowance of R22 for “jRampan Rire”; tRey 
also receive actual expenses for Rackney caniage Rire from HowraR to Cal- 
cutta. Up to 1882 tliey were not allowed to carry tReir families witR tRem 
at Government expense ; more tRan one application for a concession in tReir 
favour in tRis respect was negatived, Rut in 1881 tRe Commander-in- ORief re- 
newed tRe application, wRicR was strongly supported Ry tRe JMilitary Depart- 
ment, and married clerks and draugRtsmen wRen travelling on duty witR His 
Excellency tlic Commander-in-CRief from Simla to Calcutta, or vice versd, are 
accordingly allowed (a) for tRe carriage of tReir families— - 

I.— For tRe single journey Rctween Simla and UmRaUa— 


For wife nncl one cliild only . 

For two or more cliildrcu, additional . 


R 

30 

20 


50 


j^j.ailwav warrant fertile accommodation Ry rail of tRe family, namely, 

1st or* 2nd class, according to tRe class to wRicR tRe clerk or 
drauglitsman is entitled, togetRer witR tRe quantity of Raggage 
allowed Ry tRe Transport Eegulations. 

A clerk of tlic Ai'my Head- Quarters is tRereforo now entitled to cany Ris 
family Ry rail at Government expense, and Re also receives from Government 
for tlic journev Retween Simla and UmRalla a money allowance of R62 to 72 
(according to ‘family) in addition to free carriage for Rimself and a servant Re- 

tween Halka and UmRalla. 

7 TRe allowance of 10 per cent, on salary during residence at Simla was 
‘ “ discontinued in tlic case of all future incumRents ” 

Siraio niiowanccs. jgt, 187'l ; tRosc clex'ks, wRo 

were annointed Refore tliat date, Rave continued to draw tRe allowance even after 
sulistantive promotion, so long as tRey continued in tRe Army Head-Quarters 


Offices. 

Present rules ns to clerks allow- 
anew. 


8. TRe allowances, extra to pay, now drawn Ry 
clerks of tRe Army Head-Quarters, are tRus— 


While absent eroh Skila — 

Tour allowance at tRe rates named in paragrapR 3 (i). 

Accommodation allowance at Calcutta on tRe scale quoted in paragrapR 6. 
Travelling allowance or free carriage for tRemselves and families on tRe 
scale named in paragrapR G. 


AYhile AT Simla— . ^ r, » -noh. 

Ton per cent, on saloiy, proTMod they wore appointed Wore April 1871, 

q Tlio menial ostaUishment ot the Aimy Hcad-Quarters draw, when 
^ aRsent from Simla, a toui’ allowance of 60 per cent. 

Allowances to menials. salaries (&) and are carried at Govern- 

„ont expense, betas allowed a hnlloek train passage between Simla and 

D.p.rtn„nl Ko. Il»7,a.;«1890.»™'r»»t- 

(«-) I’ny Code, 1849, Section XXIV, para. 31. 
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TJmballa and 3rd class passage by rail. Up to 1868 the tour allowance of. 50 
per cent, was drawn by all menial establishments of tbe Army Head- Quarters 
when at Simla, but by an order of tbe'Military Department issued in January 
1868, it was decided that this allowance should not be granted in future, 
but should be “ continued to all now employed, who originally proceeded from 
the Presidency and are at present in receipt of it.” Under this order menial 
servants, engaged at Calcutta before 1868, draw an extra allowance of 50 per 
cent, all the year round ; the rest of the establishment draws the extra allow- 
ance only dm’ing absence from Simla. 

10. Officers, above the grade of clerk, of the Army Head-Quarters draw no 

extra allowances of any kind when at Simla. The 

Offipers above the grade of clerka. ^ , . ,, 

Presidency house-rent is not drawn (a) by them 
while at Simla, as it is by some other classes of military officers (pide Chap- 
ter XIV, para. 5). When travelling with His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, they are entitled to travel at the public expense (5), and to free convey- 
ance by rail for their families. (c) Eor the journey from Simla to Umballa the 
warrants provide them with accommodation on the following scale : — 

Field officers . — A carriage for themselves and servants, 

Captains and Suhalterm . — One inside and one outside seat. 

No other provision, beyond what is contained in these rules, is made for the 
conveyance of officers’ families. 

11. The following table shows for the year 1885 the extra allowances 

, ■ , while at Simla and on tour, and the cost of the 

Total cost of allowances. , ,,, , .it, 

travellmg of the Army Head-Quarters establish- 
ment to and from Simla : — 




SrULA AiLOWA»C£. 


Toon AntovTAKCB. 




Kxua OF Office. 

Clctks nt 10 
per cent. 

ileniftl ser- 
vants nt 60 per 
cent. 

Clerks. 

Meni'^1 scr- 
rants. 

Clerks. 


EstobUsh- 

went. 

Tor At 
COST. 



Amoant, 

m 

Amount. 

No 

Amount. 

m 

Amount. 

m 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Amount. 




K 

1 

R 


R 


R 


R 

R 

R 

R 

Coirnnander-in-Chiefs 

6 

953 

H 

36 

6 

621 

2 

32 

6 

910 

14,303 

4,818 

21,706 

Office. 












Adjutant General 

14 

3,234 

9 

474 

11 

1,316 'J) 


165 

13 

1,614 

1,644 

0,231 

14,578 

Deputy Adjutant Genei- 

1 

380 



4 

360 

il 

40 

6 

466 

669 

1,993 

3,914 

al, Royal Artillery. 












Quarter Master General 

12 

2,302 

6 

162 

9(e) 


10 

147 

0 

1,290 

1,916 

6,831 

12,782 

Judge Advocate General 


1,400 

1 

48 

... 


.. 

... 

1,454 

Surgeon-General (Her 
Majesty’s Forces). 

4 

1,181 

... 

... 

6 


6 

60 

6 

C41 

1,096 

1,952 

6,309 

Total 

45 


16 

720 

34 

3,770 

30 

43 i 

■ 



20,825 

59,743 


12. There are 45 clerks who still receive the extra Simla allowance of 10 
Simla allowances of clerks should pei' Cent, j the total aiuount drawn in 1886 being 
be ab^o.bed on promotion. ^ E9,516. The rule Under which this allowance is 

drawn even after promotion is not the ordinary rule in force regarding personal 
allowances. Under section 9 of the Pay and Acting Allowance Code, a personal 
V allowance is “ reduced by any amount by which the recipient’s pay or salary 
may be increased, and should cease as soon as his pay or salary is increased by 

(f) Array Hegnlations, Indiii, Vol. I, Part T, para. 104. . 

(b) Transport Regulations, P.art II, para. 614 (o). 

(c) Ihid, paragraph 659. 

Press also drew 31481, bnt this has since been abolished. 

(e) Average; 7 drew tour allowance from January to March and 14 in December, 
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an amount equal to his personal allowance.” This general rule has been aimlied 
in the case of the establishment of the Director General of Hallways ; when the 
head-quarters of the Director General were established at Simla, the Simla 
allowances drawn at the time by each individual member of the establishment 
were continued to him as a personal allowance to be reduced under the ordinary 
rule by any increment of salary. We see no reason why the same rule should 
not now be applied to those members of the Army Head-Quarters establishment, 
who are stiU entitled to the extra allowance of 10 per cent. We do not think 
it would he equitable to discontinue the allowance so as to cause an actual 
diminution of the salary now drawn by any individual; but we think that the 
allowance should at once he made subject to the rule laid down in section 9 of 
the Pay and Acting Allowance Code as quoted above. 

13. There are only 16 menial servants who draw the extra Simla allowance 

Simla allowances of menials not per Cent, on salary, and the total amount 

to be altered. drawn in 1S85 was only K,720. The allowance does 

not differ materially from that which is granted to similar servants under the 
Simla Allowance Rules (a). We see no reason for interfering with this allow- 
ance. 

14. The tour and aecommodation allowanees of the clerks must be consid- 
Tour and accommodation allow ered together ; for practically the bulk of the tour 

ances of clerits to bo reduced- establishment is at Calcutta during the whole term 

of absence from Simla save for the period occupied by the journey. Under 
the Civil Travelling Allowance Code clerks when on tour receive an allowance 
calculated on the scale of 2 annas a day for every E12-| of salary or 4 annas a 
day for every E26 of salary, according as salary is below or above SlOO, subject 
to a maximum of E3 for clerks on salaries not exceeding E600. The following 
table gives the salary and the extra allowance of individual clerks for various 
rates of salary, taken from the statements furnished by the Controller, and also 
shows the amount admissible under the rules of the Civil Travelling Allowance 
Code : — 


ScriM Xo. 

Salary, 

ilonthly Tour 
Allowaocc. 

Monthly Accommo* 
datiou Allowance. 

1 OTAL Extra 
Allowahcr. 

Allowance admissible under 
Civil Travelling Allow- 
ance Code (h) 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

1 

GOO 

60 

70 

130 

150 

o 

440 

44 

60 

104 

90 

3 

300 

30 

GO 

90 

90 

4 

260 

20 

60 

76 

90 

5 

200 

30 

50 

80 

90 

6 

180 

27 

40 

67 

60 

7 

140 

21 

40 

61 

60 

8 

110 

161 

40 

56} 

60 

9 

100 

20 

40 

60 

30 

10 

75 

16 

30 

46 

30 

11 

60 

10 

30 

40 

15 


It will be seen that in the case of the lower paid appointments the amount 
drawn considerably exceeds that admissible under the ordinary Civil Travelling 
Allowance Rules. Purther, under the Civil Rules such allowances are not ordina- 
rily drauTi for a halt of more than 10 days, unless the cost of keeping up camp 
equipage continues during the whole period of the halt. The circumstances 
of a temporary move to Calcutta may be admitted to he somewhat exceptional ; 
and in our Note, reprinted as Section A of this Chapter, on the Simla 

{a) For cxninple a peon on R6 gets ^ of poyt plus one rupee, under the Shnla Allowance Knies, irliicli is t)(e exact 
ofiuivnlent of tlie 60 per cent, of tiic Army Htaa-Quaiters Rule. A peon on 117 would under tbo Simla Rules receive 

315-5-4 as extin allowance and under tlie’ Army Head'Quartors Rule, S3-8. . . - i t iw i 

(h) The uaily allowance under the Code depends on the maximum nay of the appointment, and not on the actual 
salary dmwn from time to time; and is subject, in the case of second class officers, to a maximum of R3 per diem. 
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nllowanbes drawn in the Civil Department wc have suggested thatthe tour 
offiee‘estahlishments should he granted some extra allow.anee during the niiole 
Z-ind of their absence from Simla ; in tlmt case we have proposed that the 
Llintrv allowance admissible under the Civil Travelling Allowance Code shall 
be m-antcd suhiect to a maximum of K50 and a minimum of Rio ; the mr- 
Pumstances of the two sets of clerks will he exactly similar, and we think 
that the same rate should he applied to the Army ncad-Qiiarfers estahlishment 
during their absence from Simla. 

16 The tour allow’ance of menial cslahlishmcnts, as stated in paragraph 9, 

is the same as that ordinarily allowed to menial 

Tour allowances of iiicnmls. cstahlislimcnts ill all military oflices when march- 

iuo> It exceeds the allowance admissible under the Civil Ti-avelling Allowance 
Code which is one anna a day for those on RS or less, and two annas a day 
for those on more than RS. There seems to he no good reason nhy the same 
rate of tour allowance should not he given to all menial estahlishmcnts travel- 
lin" under similar circumstances; and we recommend that the rates of the Civil 
Ti-avelling Allowance Code ho applied to the menial establishment of Army 
Head-Quarters when away from Simla. 

16 There remains the consideration of the allowances and privileges in 

respect of actual travelling enjoyed by oflicers and 

Trovoiiing of officers. establishments of Army Head-Quarters. 

17. We see no objection to the existing rules either as regards oflicers or 

,, , establishments, as far as their own personal travel- 

Jliampan allowance to bo abolish- ^ 

ea. '■ ling expenses arc concerned, save that we would 

sun-'^est that the “jhampan allowance” to clerks might he abolished. Now, 
that there is a tonga service between Kalka and Simla, the clerks might travel 
under warrant for that portion of the joiu'ney as officers do. 

18. The question remains whether the officers and establishments should 

he allowed to convey their families to and from 
Cost of conTcjance of families Calcutta at Government expense. 

19. As regards officers, the privilege is nominally granted under the 

general rule (n) which allows a military officer 
not to bo granted in tbe case of « travelling on duty of a permanent charac- 

' ter ” free passage for his family by rail, it having 

been ruled in 1867 (&) that when an officer of the Army Head-Quarters staff 
is proceeding to the seat of Government under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he is to he “ considered as travelling on duty of a permanent nature.” 

This ruling is, however, really an exception to the general rule, and is only 
brought under it by a fiction. One of the conditions attached to the general 
definition of permanent duty is that ” it is known or fully expected to extend 
over six months.” I'liis condition is not fulfilled in the case of the move of 
Army Head-Quarters to Calcutta, and there can he little doubt that the conces- 
sion was granted because of the privilege allowed to officers attached to the 
Government of India of conveying their families to and from Simla at Govern- 
ment expense. We have proposed that officers attached to the Government of 
India shall not be allowed this privilege any longer, and, if that proposal is 
approved by the Government of India, ive think that the similar privilege to 
officers of Army Head-Quarters estahlishmcnts should be discontinued also. 


(a) Transport Regulfttions, Part -II, paragraph 5.52. 
(i) Milit uy Department Ko. 803 of 22nd April 18G7. 
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20. As regards the clerks, we think that they also should he put on the 

same footing, in respect of the conveyance of their 
nor m tlie case of clerks. families to and fi’om Calcutta, as the clerks of the 

Secretariat offices of the Government of India ; the special privileges enjoyed by 
these latter clerks formed the main ground, on which the privilege of conveying 
their families to and from Calcutta at Government expense, was conceded in 
1882 to the clerks- of Army Head- Quarters. We have recommended that the 
families of Government of India clerks shall no longer he conveyed to and 
fro at Government expense. If this recommendation he approved, the 
withdrawal from the Army Head-Quarters office establishments of this con- 
cession, which they have enjoyed for a comparatively short time, will follow as 
a matter of course. But even if our recommendation as to the families of the 
Government of India Secretariat clerks is not approved, we should still hold 
that there is no need to grant the clerks of the Army Head-Quarters offices 
the privilege of conveying their families to and from Calcutta at the public 
expense. The circumstances of the two sets of clerks are, in our opinion, 
essentially different, and their treatment may therefore fairly be different. The 
whole body of the Secretariat clerks are moved from Calcutta to Simla and 
from Simla to Calcutta every year. But this is not the case with the clerks of 
the Army Head- Quarters offices. It ivill be seen from the table in paragraph 11 
that thii'ty-four clerks only were taken on tour in 1885. The total strength of 
the offices" appears, however, to be ninety-eight clerks. Allowing therefore for 
those clerks (and there must be many such cases) who prefer to accompany 
their superiors to Calcutta, and assuming that arrangements will, as far as pos- 
sible be made to take the clerks on tour in turn, it is clear that on the average 
no clerk, who does not wish to go, need he required to leave Simla of toner than 
once in every four or five years. No further necessity of separation froni their 
families udll therefore be imposed on them than on the majority of Indian 
public semnts, with whom proceeding on tour is an ordinary and constantly 
recurring incident of official life; and there can therefore he no reason for 
their enitoyment of special privileges at the public expense. , , , ,, 

, 21 If our recommendations are adopted the 

Resultant favings. 

cavinn- will probably be about 5,11,693 as shown below : 

Present. Proposed. 

Clerks' Allowimces . • • 

Menial Servants’ Allow.'iiices . . 431- ^ o 

'1 ravelling Expenses— Officers^. 


Establishment 
TotaI. 


4-9,507 


15,843 

37,814 


Saving. 

4,306 

138 

2,266 

4,983 


11,693 


Thf Clerks’ Simla alloe-anoe's of JO per cent, (now amomitiag to B9,516) 
will a® pSly ke absorbed i n a tew years, i f our suggestion is adopted. 

AUMT Head-Quaeters, Madras. 

22. The Madras Army Head-Quarters were not 
Madras. . eg-tahlished in the Hills till 1883. 

When first the Oommander-in-Chiel began to accompany the Gov- 
23, When 111 ootacanmnd. the establishment accompanying him 

ernment o£ Madras to Oota— ^ tow Hie onil- 

HiU allowances before 1878. allowances sanctioned for tours. The rule 

regarding sueli allowances in Madras was originally the same as that quote or 
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— B«.d.Q.™ior. .. .p. sm,. 

Mfldrna. 

pS Sv P^nd Audit Ucgulatious of 1801, Section XY, parng.np,„ 

(rio"irosVsaiary did not exceed B200, half eah,,v. 

(ii) Por clerks wdiosc salary exceeded H200, onc-tliird salary. 

This rule remained in force for the hill ionrneys tiU 1878. 

Anril 1878 the Commander-in-Chief («) represented that ihe allow. 

P o£ 50 per cent, (b) to the Army Head Quarters 

Coramnndcr-in Clnef’s proposals ns qIctIjs waS not Sufficient to COYCr tlicil’ 0-Xtia CX- 

to allowances in 1878. pcnditure, especially in the case of married men, 

aa they -were not alloyed to eaiTy their tamUics to and fro at Government 
rxpense, yhioh necessitated their heaping np douhle estahhshmen s. It was 
*0 nototed out that on ordinary tours the clerhs yere provided yrth aecommo- 
S in tents, and yere thus not put to any expense on account of houscrent, 

ntoreas the extra expense incurred at Oofacamund on tins aeeonnt yas eon- 

iSle- yhile the prieo of food and servants’ yages were also much higher 
ZLamund I'inally, their position was said to compare very unfavoumhly 
ithlhS^f clerhs in the Government Secretariats, yho drey allowances under 
the Ohil Hill Allowance Buies; and it yas suggested that tlie Civil EiiIcs 
should he applied to the establishment, yhieh aeeompanicd the Commander-in- 

The' Government of Madras, after aseertaiuing that the office estali- 
lishments taken to the hills were small, and that 
OidctE of Jindrns Govcnimcnt. ppohahlc extra cxpcnsc for allowances (cxclud- 

in"- the extra charge for carriage of families) would he imdcr R3,d00, passed an 
order (c) that” ylienever His Excellency the Commander-, n-Ohief aeeompame, 
?ie Govk-nment to the hills as a Member of Council, the es ahlishments, wh.eli 
are necessarily hrought up by the nead-Quarters stalt, shall he placed on the 
same footing as regards allowances as those of the Secictaimt. 

26 TJnder this order the clerks of the Ai-my Head-Quarters when at 

Ootacamund (for whenever His Excellency the Com- 
Aliowimcos Eanctioned in 1878. maudci’-in-Chief was at Oolacamund, he was there 
» as a Member of Council ”) became entitled to the following allowances 

. If unmarried — 

Batta at i^o of salary. 

House-rent at RlOO for the season (d). 

If married (<?) — 

Batta at fo of salary. 

House-rent at BlOO for the season (rf). 

. t A ^1 • 1 _ 


Salary. 

Less than 



R 

. 100 

Allowance. 

R 

20 

RlOO but less tlian 

• 

« 

. 150 

30 

R150 „ „ 

• 

• 

. 200 

4.0 

R200 „ „ 

* 

• 

. 300 

50 


Militarv Secretary- to tlio Commandoi-in-Cliief b momormiumu, imitu i/ui rrimi loio. 

(6) It appears that only cleihs on low pay moved with the Army Uead.Qnnrtcrs, bo that tho rate was 

^ff)*^5]^adinB unitary Depaitmont No. 3701, dated 2Gth. Tilly 1878. _ n , 

(rf) This was the rate for all clerics with pay less than E300, t.c., for all clerics movin-,' with tho Cominandor- 

in-Chief.^^ their families wei e residing at Ootacamund they were allowed douhle tho house rent ; hut they did not, 
in that case, draw the family Maintenance allowance. 


's memorandum, dated 9th April 1878. 

• ji ji _ k t __ 
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Madras. 

They were also allowed, if married, to recover the actual expense of con- 
vejdng tlieir families to and fro’ at Government expense. 

27. In 1883 a proposal was made hy the Commander-in-Ohief to remove tlie 

Head-Quarters to Ootacamund. It was represented 
Oot.-icainuud in 1883. some new expenditure would he necessary 

on account of extra peon establishments, and that 
an addition of 25 per cent, to the pay of the clerks would also be required ; 
but the change was advocated as both administratively convenient, and econo- 
mical, since even after allowing for the new charges, it was estimated that a 
saving of more than 1110,000 would be effected (chiefly by saving the Presi- 
dency house-rent of tlie officers of Army Head-Quarters when at Madras, and 
the office rent paid for tlie accommodation of some of the offices in Madras). 
In this estimate no allowance was made for the cost of providing office accom- 
modation at Ootacamund. 

28. The Government of India made some further enquiries regarding the 

extra allowances to clerks and the extra establish- 
ing Government of of peons, and pointed out that the extra allow- 

ance to the former could be given, only if it could 
be " shown that the cost of living at Ootacamund is much higher than at 
Madras ; ” and that it would be more economical to grant the extra allowance as 
a special allowance, and not as an increase to pay, as in the latter case it would 
enhance pensions, &c. 

29. On this the Commander-in-Chief submitted a representation (which 
Fr..h propo^.'Tis by Commander, ^vas Supported by the Government of Madras) that 

iii.Cliief. the increase of 25 per cent, at first proposed for 

the clerks was insufficient, owing to the excessive cost of the absolute necessaries 
of life at Ootacamund as compared with Madras. In support of this statement 
His Excellency forwarded the following comparative statement of the cost of 
common necessaries of life at the two places i — 


AnxiOLEB. 

Prices in Madras. 

Prices in Ootnea’ 
mund. 

Reiiabes. 



R a. p. 

^ a, p. 


Kico per 10 meaanrcB 



10 0 
n la 0 

18 0 

14 0 


Coffee per visa 



12 0 

14 0 


Ghee per TIPS . 

Jlntton per Eocr (2 lb) 



0 3 0 

0 14 0 

0 G 0 

14 0 

Sometimes 7 and S annas. 

Tea per lb 

Snpar, white, per viBa 



0 7 0 
nan 

0 0 0 

0 4 G 


Sti,,w, brown, „ . 



0 3 0 

0 5 0* 


Cnrry atnff . 



6 G 0 

0 6 0 


Lamp oil per vies . 



0 16 

0 3 0 


Salt per measnro 



3 0 0 

8 0 0 


Firewood 

Two Borvantfl . 



7 0 0 
^n n 0 

14 0 0 

40 0 0 

Cost per mensem for cooking. 

Houpo-ront 



GOO 

12 0 0 


Dhohy . ... 



i 0 0 

4 0 0 


Sweeper or Toty 







On the strength of the above table he proposed that the extra allow- 
ance which he entirely agreed, should be treated as a special allowance, 
should be fixed at 40 instead of 25 per cent, on the previous salary. As 
re-ards the extra peons, it was proposed to increase the establishment from 2 
ueons on RIO each and 1 on E7 to 2 duffadars on R12, 12 peons on RIO and 
10 -neons on R9. To this establishment and to the rest of the menial establish- 
ment it was proposed to give no extra monthly allowances, but only an allow- 
ance of R20 a year for warm clothing. . 
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Madras. 

' 30 Tlie Government of India sanctioned these proposals (a) f which were 
Proao-sa’is a^odified by Govern- Anally approved hy the Secretary of State (i)] 
meat of India. subjcct to the following modifications : — 

(1) In lieu of the allowance of 40 per cent., an extra allowance of one- 

third of pay was sanctioned. 

(2) A sura of B15 only a year was allowed for the menial servants for 

warm clothing. 


31. 'I'he saving thus effected was calculated at about Ell, 000; hut even in 

• this calculation no cliarge was estimated for rent at 
Fmimoial result of modification. Ootacamund, hccausc the Govcmmeut had pur- 
chased the property comprising the house in which the Army Head-Quarters 
ofiices were to be accommodated. The saving was clearly reducible by the 
estimated rental or annual charge for maintenance, &c., of this building, and 
can hardly, in our opinion, he taken at more than E4,000 (c) per annum. 

32. Under the above rules the allowances admissible to the Army Head- 
Allowances sanctioned in 1883. Quarters establishments aic 


When at Ootacamund — 

To clerics (including Mochees or Daftaris). — Extra allowance of ouc-third 
of pay. 

When aioay from Ootacamund — 

To the whole establishment. — Three-tenths of pay if salary exceeds E200, 
and one-half of pay if it docs not, for the whole period of absence. 

In addition, the establishment is entitled to travel under warrant by rail, 
second class accommodation being given to clerks and third class accommoda- 
tion to menial servants. The clerks, who go on tour to 'Madras or elsewhere, 
are apparently not entitled to take their families with them at Government 
expense. 

33. On the removal of the Army Head-Quarters to Ootacamund, the Sur- 
iiuies for Surgeon Geuerui'e es- geon-Gcuerai, Her jMajcsty’s Forces, was left with 
tabiisbment. liis Head-Quartei’s at Madras. He is, however, per- 

mitted to accompany the Government to the hills, and takes with him a small 
establishment consisting of one clerk and one peon. The Controller has held 
that this establishment continues under the Ootacamund Allowance Rules, as 
the whole of the Army Head-Quarters establishments were in 1878 (para. 
26) when proceeding to the hills with the Government. These rules have 
been changed since 1878 and the allowances now granted by Appendix B. 
Para. II of the Civil Travelling Allowance Code are Special iMaintenauce 

(а) No. 298 S.B, dnted 9tli October 1883. 

(б) No. 387, dnted 20tb December 1883. 

(c) We have made enquiiies as to the cost of the purclioso, &c., of this building, and find that the account 
stands as follows : — 

^ <1. p, 

PnrchaBQ-monoy ana snliscquont improyomontB classed ns Original Wotks . 02,000 5 2 
Kopairs in 18S4-S5, 1885-8G, and 1880-87 C,5Gl C 1 

The pureba-e was effected in 1883. The expenditure on repairs has therefore averaged 112,188 per .annum 
in the three years wliicli have since elapsed. Assuming that this very moderate rate is not exceeded, and ailowin" 
for interest at 4 per cent, on the cost of purchasing and improving the buildings, the annual cost of the prol 
vision of office accommodation at Ootacamund would amount to Ho, 90S. Besides this, however, an annual 
expendituie, which has .averaged E027-8 per annum during the last three yenr.s, has been incuiTcd on tho pro- 
vision of quarters for a Sub-Conductor and an Apothecary bi'ougbt up to Ootacamund in connection with the 
tr-ansfe_r of Army Head-Quarters to that place. Some allowance must also ho made for Municipal taxation, 
which in Madias fell on the ownws of the houses previously rented ns offices, hut given up on tho removal of 
Army Head-Quaiters. If this is in tho same proportion ns is charged on other house property in Ootacamund. it 
cannot he much less than BoOO per annum. Altogether, the piovision of office accommodation for Army Head- 
Quarters must co^t about H7,000 per annum, so that tho real annual saving by the move to Ootacamund is not 
moie than about H4,000. 
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Madras. 

Allowance, Family Maiatenance Allowance, and house-rent ; the families o£ 
clerics arc also carried to and fro’ at Government expense. 

Officers above the grade of clerk. a,hove the grade of clerk are under 

the same rules as those which apply to officers of 
the India Army Head- Quarters. 


36. The following table shows the amount of the various allowances paid 
Expenditure in 1885. and charges incurred during 1886 ; — 


Xamf or Orncr, 

OOTACAMCSD AlXOWlXCES. 

Tonr Allow* 
ance dimnp 
absence from 
Ootacamund, 

Tbatbi-lixo Expenses 
TO Madbas Ann 
HACK. 

TOTAtCoRI. 

CU'rVfi ftt one* 
thlnl oi salary. 

Peons* warm 
clothing. 

Officers. 

Hstabliiih- 

inent. 


No. 

E 

No. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Commnnder-in-Cliicf’s Office 

3 

253 

2 

30 

415 

558 

43 

1,299 

Adjutant General . , . . 

33 

7,C23 

hi 

1G5 

r 34G 

411 

155 

11,079 

Afviftant Adjutant Gcner.al, R.A. 

a 

l,ttGt 



(. Co 

214 

134 

j 

Quarter Mavter General . , 

22 

6,233 

9 

135 

215 

115 

261 

6,979 

.Itidgc Advoc.ale General , 

6 

1,277 

... 

. 

ttt 



1,277 

Surgeon-General .... 

1 

(«) -107 

1 

(n) 62 

... 

lOG 

224 

939 

Total 

1 

16,819 

23 

382 

1,071 

1,491 

807 

2iO,67y 


36. As regards the Ootacaraund allowances, we are of opinion that it is 

, , , , , , , unnecessary to grant to the establishments so large 

Allowances fliould be decreased. . n , , . , , , 

an increase of pay as one-third or to make any 
grants in perpetuity. His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief described the 
increase of 40 per cent., which ho proposed, “as calculated to place the officials 
of the Hcad-Quarlcrs offices of Madras on a somewhat more equal footing with 
those of Bengal and Bombay,” which was, we submit, a distinct question 
and “as fair remuneration for those who are influenced by the change.” 
But, from information avc have rcccii'cd, it appears to us that exaggerated 
representations ivcrc made in 1883 to His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the additional cost of living in Ootacamund as compared ivitli Madras. 
It would not he difficult to prove this by independent evidence ; hut 
it is perhaps sufficient to point out that, while His Excellency states (i) that 
clerks on E150 cannot get houses at less than 1140 per mensem, the return of 
cxpcnditureAvhich we have obtained from the Public Works Accounts Depart- 
ment shows that it costs only half that sum to provide quarters for officers of 
about the same official and social position {vide note to paragraph 31). In the 
parallel cases of the transfer to Simla of the Army Head-Quarters and of the 
office of the Director-General of Railways an additional allowance of ten per cent, 
of salary was granted, which, in the latter instance, has been classed as a per- 
sonal alloAA’ancc under Section 9 of the Pay and Acting Allowance Code, We 
have recommended (paragraph 12) that the same condition he attached in 
future to the allowances granted in the former instance also ; and we see no 
reason why the Jladras Army Head-Quarters establishments should receive 
more favourable treatment. We i-ccommend, therefore, the substitution of an 
alloAvance of one-tenth of salary for the present allowance of one-third, re- 
ducible on promotion, under the Code iwovision aboA-e quoted. 

37. If any objection should be raised to the effect that it will be necessary 

, ‘ , ... , to increase the scale of pay of some of the lower-paid 

giving the Hill aliownnccB. clcrksliips in tlio caso of futui’c inouiubents, so 

that adequate inducement may be offered to competent persons to accept appoint- 

tn\ Allownnccs under Ootne.iniuiiil Allowance I’uIp*. „ , ,, j . 

■ 6) I’nra. G of letter No 4 \ 4 , dated J\ino22nd, 1883, from the Qtiniter-Mnstcr General, Madi.ns Aiiiiy, to 
gecictaryto the Go\crninetit of .Aladran. 
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. Hadras. 

ments in the Head-Quarters offices, it must be remembered, in disposing of 
such a claim, that in the Madras Presidency, as elsewhere, there is a considerable 
population of domiciled Europeans and Eurasians, to whom residence on the 
hills is an advantage, from whose numbers it should not be difficult to recruit 
the few offices which are permanently established there. 

38. The allowance of E15 a year for warm clothing for the menial estab- 
^ j lishment seems large, compared with that given at 

Simla, ElO per annum, but the amount concerned 
is too smaU to require our interference. The pay of the duffadars, peons, and 
other inferior servants having been fixed vdth reference to residence at Ootaca- 
mund, they should, of course, not receive .any additional allowances on this 
account. 


Travelling and tour allowances. 


89. As regards travelling and tour allowances, we think that the rules and 

rates for the establishments should be assimilated to 
those for the establishments in the civil depart- 
ment, our proposals respecting which are stated in paragraph 14, and that 
officers should not be allowed to carry their families with them at Government 
expense when accompanying the Oommander-in-Chief on his tours and on 
visits to Madras. 


40. If the attendance of the Surgeon General, Her Majesty’s Forces, at 
„ , , Ootacamund is considered essential, we think that 

he and his estabhshment should come under the 
rules which (Section B) we have proposed for the officers, clerks, and servants 
of the civil secretariat taken to Ootacamund. 


Anticipated savings. 


4il. If our proposals are adopted the immediate 
saving will be as follows ; — 


Ootacamund Allotvance to clerks other than 

Present. 

Proposed. 

# 

Saving. 

in the Office of Surgeon General . 

Tour Allowances to clerks other than in the 

16,352 

4,906 

11A46 

Office of Surgeon General 

1,071 

861 

210 

Total expenses of Surgeon General’s Office . 

939 

355 

584 


18,362 

6,122 

12,240 


There will be a further eventual saving of E4!,906 when the special allow- 
ance of 10 per cent, to present iucumbents is absorbed through retirements and 
promotions in the ordinary course. The travelling allowances will not bo 
affected by our proposals save in the case of the Surgeon General’s office. 


Aumv Head-Qijartees, Bombay. 

42. The Bombay Army Head>Quarters were moved to Poona in about 

Eo special allowances for Poona. Special allowance was given to any por- 

tion of the establishment in consequence of the 
transfer of the head-quarters j so that no special allowances are drawn at Poona. 

43. The Commander-in-Chief proceeds to Mahableshwar for about two 
Visits to Mahableshwar or Jiathe- months, to Bombay for about two months, and 

sometimes to Matheran for another month. ' For 
these tours the establishment draws extra allowances, which have varied from 
time to time and the history of which is given below. 
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Bombay. 

M. At tlie time of tlie transfer of tlie Head-Quarters there were special 
Rules in for:e toforo 1800 . sca.les of batta in force for clerks serving in both 

civil and military offices («) in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, ■which are detailed belo-w : — 


Scales of Batta. 

For Europeans, Indo-Britons, and Native-born Portuguese — 
Pay. 






Froir 

10 

to 

20 

93 

21 

to 

35 


36 

to 

55 . . 

33 

50 

to 

75 

S3 

70 

to 

100 . 

JJ 

101 

to 

125 . 

3) 

120 

to 

150 . 

33 

151 

to 

175 . 

33 

170 

to 

200 . 

33 

201 

to 

250 . 

33 

251 

to 

800 . 

33 

301 

and upwards 


For Natives— 

Peons 

Havildors, &c. 
Jemadars 


For Native "ii^rltcrs, Korkuns, &c.— 


up to 10 


From 11 

to 

20 

33 

21 

to 

35 

33 

80 

to 

55 

33 

50 

to 

75 

33 

76 

to 

100 . 

31 

101 

to 

150 . 

33 

151 

to 

200 . 

33 

201 

to 

250 . 

33 

251 

to 

300 . 

33 

301 

to 

400 . 

3> 

401 

and upwards 


Batta per diem. 
:S a. 

0 4 
0 6 
0 9 
0 IZ 

0 14 

1 0 
1 a 

1 4 
1 6 
1 9 
, 1 12 

. 2 0 


0 1 
0 U 
0 2 


0 2 
0 3 
0 6 - 
0 7 
0 9 
0 11 

0 14 

1 2 
1 6 

1 9 
1 12 

2 0 


After the transfer of the Head-Quarters to Poona, the clerks drew batta 
at the above rates when absent from Poona, and were in addition provided with 
can-iage for themselves, when on the move, and with tents, when baiting. 

do. In 1868 the whole question of the allowances to be granted to the 
Commandor.in.Cbief-8 proposals Army Hcad-Quartei’s establishment was Considered ; 
in 1808 . and the Commander-in-Ohief recommended (6) for 

adoption the following rules : — 

I.— The civil and military clerks shall be brought under the Bengal Rules. 

• II, — ^While temporarily absent from Poona on duty (at whatever station) 
' all the clerks shall be deemed to be actually marching and entitled 
to the Bengal rates of percentage during the period of such absence. 


vox,. II. 


(o) Jameson'e Code, Section XXIV, paragraph 71. 

(5j Bombay Government Ecsolution Ho. 4307, dated 22nd August 1868 . 


3d 
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- Bombay- 

jjl Tfliile-stationaiy, ilie clerks sliall be entitled to an allowance of 10 per 

’ cent, on tlieir respective' salaries, 

lY. — The clerks while actually marching shall be entitled to carriage to the 


following extent ; — 



! 

GcAHEe, 1 

Personal CpAvcyanee. 

Bnggagc. 

Head Assist lut . 

7 

One country cart. 

1st Class Waiiant Officer (herns; a 
commissioned officer) 

VA nib (tonga) 

S 1 
gg 

' When travelling together 

1 

A nib (tonga) to every two men 
or a phaeton to every four. 

One country car t each. 

s a < 

a k-a 

) When compelled to travel separ- 

Tattoo, or mail cart, or nib, as 

Ditto ditto. 


atelv. 

may ho avail.ahle. 

Two bamboo coolies each (equivalent 
to half a cart). 

Civil oleiks (natives) 

One i ounti j cat t each or a dlium- 
ney to every font men. 


46. The Government of India sanctioned Rules I, II, and IV, but disallow- 

Otdera of tlio Governmont of ^d the proposed Rule III, With the remark that 

India. the Hill allowance of 10 per cent, was only granted 

“ to the clerks in this presidency in consideration of the increased expense of 
living generally and the higher rates o.f house-rent at Simla, * *■ as 

compared with the previous head-quarters at the presidency,” and tha^there 
was " no reason to suppose that similar grounds existed for an increase to 
the clerks employed at Poona consequent on a difference between the expenses 
of living there and at Bombay.” 

47. Under the above orders the Bombay Army Head-Quarters clerks 

, , , became entitled to the percentages of 10, 16, or 20 

Allowances under these orders. , , . . , , - ’ ’ 

per cent, according to salary (see paragraph 3, 
clause (i) ) for the whole period of absence from Poona, and were entitled to 
be provided -ndth accommodation in tents, and with carriage for themselves ac- 
cording to the above scale (paragraph 46 (IV) ), when travelling by road ; and 
with warrants according to the general rules for journeys by rail. The peons 
and havUdars still remained entitled to the allow'ance of 1 anna and 1^ 
annas a day respectively. 

48. In 1882 the question of the allow'ances was again raised hy the Com- 

Eevised proposals in 1882. mander-in-Chief ; and a recommendation was sub- 
mitted (a) that the Army Head-Quarters should be 
brought under the Civil Hill AUoivance Rules, on the grounds that the 
allowances were so insufficient, that the. Ai;my Head-Quarters offices found 
it difficult to secure qualified and experienced clerks ; that it was inconvenient 
to sujiply the clerks with tent accommodation at Bombay ; tliat -such accom- 
modation was unsuitable during a portion of the stay at IMahableshwar ; 
and further owing to the^ belief that the India Army Head-Quarters estab- 
lishments had been brought' under the Simla Allowance Rules, It was accord- 
ingly proposed that the Civil Hill Allowance Buies should be afiplied to 

all absences from Poona ou duty, including the journeys to, and the stay at 
Bombay, - 

49. In reply, the Government of India pointed out (b) the misapprehension ' 

Cnhcism of Government of Inaia. ' the India Army Head-QuarterS establish- 
ments, and stated that the only allowances granted 
to such establishments were the tour (paragraph 3 (i)) and accommodation 

^ (a) Bombay Government Resolution No. 6761, dated 20th Septembei 1882. 

(i) llilitais Department letter No 1158S.C , dated 10th November 1882 
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Bombay. 

allowances^ (paragraph 6), while they had also been recently allowed" to convey 
their families to and from Calcutta at Goyernmeut expense, 

50. The Government of Bombay, after consulting the Commander-in-Chief, 

Eccommendation of Bombay Gov- rGcommendcd (ft) the extension of the accommoda- 
^ ■tion allowance, sanctioned for Bengal, to the Bom- 

bay establishments, and also the free carriage of families when the establish- 
ments moved with His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief to Bombay, 
Mahableshwar, and Matberan for a period of at least one month. 

61. The Government of India sanctioned (b) the extension of the accom- 

OrdersofGovernment of India, “^ion allowance (paragraph 6) to the Bombay 

establishments at either Bombay, Mahableshwar, 
and Matheran, hut allowed the free carriage of the families of clerks only 
between Poona and Bombay and when the absence from head-quarters exceed- 
ed two months. 


52. Subsequently on a further application from the Bombay Government, 

. tlie Government of India (6) abolished the distinc- 

Burtner modificabon. , , , . , i. ,, 

tion made in respect of the carnage or personal 
conveyance to be supplied for journeys by road to European and Native clerks 
respectively, and sanctioned tbe extension to the peons of the Army Head- 
Quarters establishment of half-pay batta, 

53. The allowances extra to pay now admissible to the Bombay Army 

, , . , Head-Quarters establishment are there- 

AllOTrances now diawn by clerks and menials. - 


Clerks — 

During tbe whole period of absence from Poona— Tom- allowance at 
the rates named in paragraph 3 («). , , . 

While at Bombay, Mahableshwar, and Matheran — Accommodation 
allowances at the scale quoted in paragraph 5, 


Por journeys by rail — 

(j) To Bombay (when the stay at Bombay is expected -to exceed two 
months) — free passage under warrant for themselves and families. 
{ii) Otherwise — free passage under warrant for themselves only. 

Por journeys by road — Pree carriage for themselves on the scale shown 
in paragraph 43— IV. save that aU clerks (natives included) are 
entitled, for personal conveyance, to the scale there shown for 
military clerks. 


Feans — 

During the whole period of absence from Poona — ^Batta at the rate of 
half salary. 

During halts— accommodation in tents. 

Por journeys by rail— free passage under warrant (third class). 

64, OfS.cers above the grade of clerk draw no allowances at Poona ,or 

elsewhere; they are allowed to travel under war- 
officers above the grade of cleric. granted free passage both for them- 

selves and their families when the Head-Quarters move to Bombay : between 


M„d.is88,..a s.. 9S3.c. j.t.d mi 

^ ' (.1 Militnij Depwhnent letter He- 86^-C.i doted 28tl( Septernber 1883. 


3d2 
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Bombay. 

Poona and Maliableshwar they are alloiyed free carriage on tbe following 

» 

(<x) if of Pield rank — a phaeton. 

(fi) if below that rank — a tonga. 

55. The Surgeon-General, Her Majesty’s Porces, is the only exception 
Bales for Su.geon-General’s estah* to the ahoYC rulcs. His Head- Quarters are still at 
lishment. Bombay ; he does not accompany the Commander- 

in-Ohief to Mahahleshwar and Matheran ; but during the monsoon, when the 
seat of the Government is at Poona, he proceeds thither with a portion of his 
office ; he and his establishment travel under warrant, and the clerks and peons 
are also granted percentage and hatta for the. period of their absence from 
Bombay. 

56. The following table shows the cost of the 

Expenditure in 1885. 




Tour Allowance. 

iAccommolatjon 
' Allowance. 

XRirrLLitfo Kspbxses 
( tNCLrniNG CnAQGES 
yon TAMiLirsl 


Name or Omioe. 

Clerks. 

Menials. 

^ Clerks. 

Officers. 

Establlsli- 

ment. 

Total 

Cost. 




Amount. 



m 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Amount. 


Communder-in- * 

r Mabablesh. 

! wav 


ft 

98 


a 

20 

3 

ft 

177 

ft 

1,095 

ft 

217 

j 3,466 

Chief 8 . * , 

1 

L Bombay . 
rblaliablesh. 


121 


24 

3 

269 

1,231 

211 


Adjutant General’s ■ 

( 

1 war 

8 

313 

6 

64 

8 

695 

261 

369 

} 2,148 

(.Bombay . 


91 

3 

14 

6 

170 

159 

123 

Quarter blaster j 

‘ Maliahlesb- 
, war . 

4 

129 

18 

97 

4 

185 

73 

167 

5 1.123 

General’s . .( 

. Bombay . 

4 

98 

12 

66 

4 

131 

90 

91 

Judge Advocate * 

fMahablesb- 
1 war . 

2 

31 


lo 

2 

120 

73 

no 

1 654 

General s . 

(.Bombay . 

2 

29 


13 

2 

66 

55 

3G 

Surgeon-General's . 

Poona 

2 

163 


22 

... 

... 

64 

8 

257 



34 

i,oro 

60 

325 

i 3-> 

1 

1,719 

3,100 

1,328 

7,548 


Number of clerks recently reduced. 


57. Under recent orders of the Bombay Government approving proposals 

for the reduction of the number of clerks taken to 
klahableshwar by the Adjutant General and other 

officers of the Head-Quarters staff, the expenditure on the above account will 
in future be reduced by R600 per annum. 

58. Besides the above charges, R964 were spent at Mahahleshwar for office 

rent wliile there, and RGS by the Military Secre- 
tary’s office for conservancy charges. 

59. As regards the tour and accommodation.allowances of the clerks' and 

Tour and accommodation allow- Bombay establishments 

ances of clerks and peons to be are at present on.the Same footing as those in Ben- 

gal; our remarks, in -paragraphs 14 and 15 of this 
Section therefore apply equally to them, and we would recommend the applica- 
tion to them of the rules which we have there proposed for the India Army 
Head-Quarters. 


Other expenditure. 


60. As regards travelling allowances, the Bombay rules differ only in petty 
Travelling allowances to be nn- details from the Bengal rules. In Bombay a tonga 

is apparently held to be the equivalent of one inside 
and one outside seat in a dhk carriage ; and the scale of accommodation thus 
allowed does not differ materially from that obtainable for the allowance hither- 
to paid as jhampan allowance ” under the Bengal rules. We see no objection 
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Bombay. 

to tile continuance of the Bomhay rules, as far as personal travelling charges 
are concerned. 


61. "We recommend the withdrawal from both officers and establishments 
Privilege rvithdrawn as regards of the privilege of conveying theiv families by rail 
families. to Bombay and hack at Government expense. Ir- 

respective of the arguments which we have already addueed with regard to 
the India establishments, we think that in this respect the Bombay Army 
Head-Quarters establishment stands on a different footing ; and that, whatever 
may be the decision as regards the India establishment, the concession to the 
Bombay establishment cannot be justified, as the period of the stay of the 
Army Head-Quarters at Bombay but little exceeds two months — -a term for 
which officers in all departments are liable to be separated from their families 
in the course of the year. 


62. If our proposals are adopted the saving will probably be El, 7 57 as 

detailed below, after allowing for the reduction in 
Estimatea savings. number of clerks, &e., recently ordered by the 

Government of Bombay (see paragraph 57) : — 


Clerlxs’ allowances 

Menial servants’ allowances . 

Travelling expenses — 

Officers 

Establisbment 


Present. 

Proposed. 

Saving. 

R 

H 

H 

. 2,795 

1,200 

1,595 

325 

200 

125 

. 3,100'\ 

. 1,328 J 

4., 391 

87 

7,548 

5,791 

1,757 


The opening of the Western Deccan Section of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway will effect a further saving in the cost of jouimeys between Poona and 
Mahableshwar, but it is not possible to form an estimate of the reduction of 
expenditure due thereto. 


Conclusion. 

63. The total immediate saving 


Summary of reductions. E25,690 made Up aS foUoWS : — 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


will therefore 
E 

11,693 

12,240 

1,75T 


while there will he a further eventual saving of E9,616 in Bengal, and E4,906 
in Madras, the latter entirely due to, and the former materiaUy expedited by, 
the adoption of our proposals. 

The 18th December 1886. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PRESIDENCY HOUSE-RENT AND PRESIDENCY ALLOWANCE. 


1. The general principles, which we recommend the Government of India to 

adopt, with regard to the grant of Presidency 
Genera pnncip es. House-rent or Presidency Allowance to oihcers 

stationed at Presidency towns, are as follows : — 


(1) It should he given only to officers holding appointments of a class 

which is tenable either in mofussil stations or Presidency towns, 
not to officers holding appointments which are only tenable at 
Presidency towns or at the Head-quarters of Government, pro- 
vided that the pay of the latter appointments was not fixed on the 
understanding that the occupant should also receive house-rent *, 

(2) It should be fixed at a scale, which corresponds to the difierence 

between house-rent or the cost of living at these places, and at 
mofussil stations at which the officers may be called on to serve ; 

(3) It should not be given for residence at a Hill station. 

2. The rules regarding the grant of Presidency House-rent to military 
House.«nt given under M.Utary officers, contained in paragraphs 100 to 109 of the 
Rules. Indian Army Regulations, Part I, are summarised 


below. 

A Staff officer, not in receipt of a consolidated salary, or a Medical Staff 
officer in receipt of a salary not exceeding Bl,400 a month, is entitled to Pre- 
sidency House-rent, if he is not provided with public quarters, at either Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay. A Deputy Surgeon-General is also allowed Presidency 


House-rent, 

The monthly rates are as follows : — 


Bievet-Colonel . . . • • 

Lieutenant-Colonel . • • . 

^lajor ...••• 

Captain 

Subaltern 

Medical Officers whether in military or 
rank on the Staff Corps scale. 


If drawing StaS 
Corps Pa j, with 
staff salary. 

If drawing Brgi- 
meutal Pay, and Allow- 
ances w ith Staff 
salary. 

R 

B 

. 135 

««• 

. 135 

30 

. 100 

60 

. 75 

60 

. 40 

40 


civil employ draw according to relative 


3 The reason for the difference between these two scales is that theRegi- 

mental pay and aUawanoes include tentage. u-Me 
certahiX'eBoimiWary officers, the Staff Gorps pay does not. We do not recom- 
mend any interference with these rates. We think, however, that the privilege 
should he withdrawn from officers who hold special appointments which neces- 
sitaie their residence at Calcutta, Bombay, or Madi'as, such as appointments 
in the secretariat of the Military Department, the Clothing Superintendent- 
1 -nci We are aware that the salaries of these appointments were for the 

^ oo+’tinvt fixed by the Secretary of State’s Despatch of 31st August 1863, at 
Jmetime that the Staff Corps rate of Presidency House Rent was laid 
down but it is not clear that in prescribing those salaries the fact, was borne 
in mind that the occupants of these posts would also he entitled to Presidency 
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House-rent, and in any case we think that the question is' one which might he 
re-considered by the Go-vernment of India. 

'4i. With regard to medical officers in civil employ, who hold appointments 
and from medical officers in civil which are acknowledged to be the prizes of the 
employ. profession, it seems unnecessary to grant any Presi- 

dency House-rent, and we advise its withdrawal. 

6. The officers of departments at Army Head- Quarters are allowed 

house-rent during their stay at the Presidency onlj^ 
not when at a Hill station. 


House-rent at Hill stations 


With this exception, all officers, who would he entitled, to draw Presidency 
House-rent when at the Presidency town, draw it also when at a Hill station 
with the Government of India. Thus a Deputy or Assistant Secretary in the 
Military Department, the Deputy Director General of Ordnance, officers of the 
Commissary General’s Department not drawing a consolidated pay, &c., draw 
the Presidency House-rent both at Calcutta and Simla. Aides-de-Camps to the 
Viceroy, Governors, &e., can draw the allowance both at the Presidency town 
and at a Hill station on production of a certificate that they have pro'vdded 
their own quarters. 


6. We recommend that the right to draw Presidency House-rent at a Hill 

station he entirely withdrawn. The advantages of 
Bhouid 1)6 withdrawn. ^ residence are so great that it would he more 

reasonable to lower an officer’s salary on that account than to add to it. 


7. In the Public Works Department there are two kinds of special allow- 
Two kinds of allowances in Public ances, wliicli ai'c Called Ircspectivcly » Presidency 
Works Department. Housc-rcnt ” and “ Presidency Allowance.” 


8. As regards Presidency House-rent the rules provide that a military com- 
missioned or w’arrant officer of the department 
Presidency House-rent. ^ consolidated salary is entitled to the 

Presidency House-rent of his rank. Other officers draw Presidency House- 
rent on the following scale : — 

E 


Chief Engineers, 2nd and 3rd classes 
Su 2 )erintending Engineers ..... 

Examiners, 1st, 2nd and 3rd classes .... 

Executive Engineers ...... 

Examiners, 4th class ...... 

Deputy Examiners, 1st grade ..... 

Assistant Engineers, 1st grade .... 

Deputy Examiners, 2nd grade .... 

Assistant Engineers, 2nd and 3rd grades, and Apprentices 
Assistant Examiners, 1st and 2nd grades, and Apprentices 
Sub-Engineers ....... 

Accountants, 1st and 2nd grades .... 

Supervisors and Overseers ..... 

Accountants, 3rd and 4th grades .... 


} 

1 


} 



60 

45 

30 

20 

10 


This allowquce, except (</) in the case of Accountants, is drawn also by an 
officer attending Government to a Hill station. 


9. With reference to these rules our recom- 
mendation is — 


(1) that both military and civil officers of the department should draw 
■ at the rates specified in paragraph 8, and that military officers 

(<i) This exception does not appear to be made in Bombay. 
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should not be allowed to enjoy the higher rates quoted in para- 
graph 2; 

(2) that house-rent he not granted at Hill stations, 

“With reference to (1), it is desirable to note that in 1864 and 1865 the' 
Public "Works Department proposed to equahse the rates of house-rent for civil 
and military officers in the department by raising the scale for the former to 
that sanctioned for the latter. The Pinance Department, however, refused to 
sanction this and pointed out that, if it was considered desirable to equalise the 
scale of house-rent, this might be done by levelling down the military to the 
civil rate (a). It is this latter course which we now recommend. 


10. Presidency Allowance is granted at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in 

addition to Presidency House-rent, to certain of the 
Prffiidency Allowance. officers of the Puhlic Works Depart- 

ment. This allowance is not drawn at a HilL station. 

11. The scale for Calcutta and Madras is as 
follows : — 


Calcutta and Madras rates. 


100 


50 


SO 


Executive Engineers below the 1st grade {pay R600 to B.800) 

Examiners, 4tk class, 2nd and 3rd grades (pay E650 to R800) 

Deputy Examiners, 1st grade (pay S550) . 

Assistant Engineers (pay fi250 to SoOO) 

Deputy Examiners, 2nd grade (pay S450) 

Assistant Examiners (pay H250 and S3 50) 

Upper Subordinates (pay fi85 to S250) . 

Accountants, 2nd and 3rd grades (pay El 60 to E340) 

Accountants, 4tb grade (pay E80 to E150) 

Accountants, 1st grade, whose! {Pay of tbe grade, ! Tbe difference between their 
salaries are less than. E400 .j E350 to E450) .J salary and E400, 

12, There are special rules (not included in the Code) regarding the rate 

of Presidency Allowance for the Engineer Depart- 
Boinbay and Aden rates. meut in Bombay. Under these rules, which are 

ilso in force at Aden — 

Eneineers (Assistant and Executive) below 1st grade Executives draw the pay of 

® . 1 1 _ W f,npTipvihio*hftr 




grade. 


Upper Subordinates below 1st grade Sub-Engineer 
Lower Subordinates below 1st grade 

Under these rules an Executive Engineer of the 2nd grade would get E150 
>stra, at Bombay, as against BlOOat Calcutta andMadras; Assistant Engineers 
if the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades and Sub-Engineers of the 2nd grade would get 
RlOO a^-ainstBSO elsewhere; and Lower Subordinates (other than Supervisors, 
1st ffradel would get B20 to E50, whereas men of this class at Madi-as and 
Dalcutta get nothing. On the other hand, the Sub-Engmeer of the 1st p*ade 
ipparLtly gets no increase at Bombay; while he receives B60 amonth extra at 

the other Presidency towns. 

18. Tto speoial rules do uot apply to tlie Aeeounts Brauch, ^Moli comes 
^ , under the general rules prescribed for Calcutta and 

Madras. The Kailway Beyenue establishment in 
Bombay also comes under the general rules, being classified as follows^ 

Superior Railway Revenue Establisbrnent, 2nd and 8rd class (pay 

H600 to E900), subject to a maximum of S900 . • • 

Superior Railway Revenue Establishment, 3rd and 4tli class (pay 
' less than S600) . • - * ‘ ' 

* («) Hnamial Department Office Memoraodam No. 2S94, dated I2th October 1865. 


100 


50 


VOL II. 
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14. These Bombay rules are the same as those which were in force for the 
Season for difference in Bombay Bcneal Presidency from 1864 to 1869, but when • 
rales, the latter were modified in 1869 the change was not 

communicated to Bombay. There seems to be no other reason than this 
accident for the difference between the two Presidencies. 

Eecommeudations. 15. On tliis Subject oui’ recommendations are — 

(1) that the special Presidency Allowance rules for Bombay and Aden 

be brought into harmony with those for Calcutta; 

(2) that the Presidency Allowance be abolished in Madras. "We have 

satisfied ourselves that the cost of living in Madras (apart from 
that of house-rent) is not necessarily greater, than that of living 
in the mofussil. 


16. We note that the objection which we have taken (para. 3), to the 
^ ^ grant of Presidency house-rent to officers in the 

Public Works Secretariat. ° i i ^ i . 

mihtary Secretariats does not apply to the grant 
of Presidency House-rent and Presidency Allowance to officers in the Public 
Works Secretariats, because in this department the Secretariat staff draw as 
pay only the allowances of their departmental grades, and therefore according 
to our first general principle (para. 1), the grant oE Presidency Allowances is 
admissible. 


17. In the Postal Department the following special allowances are payable 
Postal Department. to officers holding appointments at Calcutta and 

1. Assistant Director General, Calcutta (and Simla) . . . 200 

а. Do. do. R. M. S. do 200 

3. Personal Assistant to last do. . . . . . . 100 

4. Assistant Director General, Foreign Post, Calcutta (and Simla) . 100 

б. Secretary to Director General, Calcutta (and Simla) . . . 100 

6. Comptroller, Calcutta ........ 200 

7. Deputy Comptroller, Calcutta ...... 200 

5. Examiner in Comptroller’s Office, Calcutta .... 100 

9. Postmaster General, Calcutta and Bombay .... 200 

10. Personal Assistant to last, do. do. . . . . .100 

11. Deputy Postmaster do. do. ..... 100 

12. Assistant do. do., Calcutta ...... 50 

18. Do. do. do., Bombay ...... 100 


Becommendations. 


18. Nos. 3, 8, 9, and 10 are the only appointments which belong to the class 

of those which may be held either at or away from 
a Presidency town, that is to say, an officer may be 
appointed to these posts from some other place without any change in his 
salary. The grant of house-rent in these cases is justified by our first general 
principle (para. 1) ; but the rate allowed in the case of No. 9 seems excessive 
and should be cut down to R126, the highest rate allowed in any other depart- 
ment. 


With regard to the rest, the appointment to these posts implies a residence 
in Calcutta or Bombay, and the extra expense of house-rent is one of the inci- 
dents of the appointment. The allowance should therefore be retrenched, 
unless it can be shown by the department that the pay of the offiee was fixed 
at the same time as, or after, the grant of Presidency Allowance was decided on, 
in which case it may be urged that the allowance was treated as pai’t of the 
pay. The Government of India will no doubt ask the department to report on 
this subject. In any case the grant of the allowance at Simla should be with- 
drawn. 
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19. In tlie Telegrapli Department tlie following liouse allowances are 
Telegraph Department. drawn by tbe superior establishment and by the 

House Allowances. few remaining line Inspectors (a) (except by any 

one in actual cbaige of a signal office and tberefore obliged to sleep on tbe 
premises) in Calcutta, Bombay, Bangoon and Madras : — 

R 

Superintendents . . . , , gO 

Assistant Superintendents .... 25 

Inspectors ...... 10 


Sub- Assistant' Superintendents, Telegraph Masters and Signallers, when 
departmental quarters are not provided for them, receive as follows : 


1 

Sub-Assistant Super- 



intondents and 
Telegraph Masters. 

Signallers. 

In Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, 

R 

R 

Akyabj Coconada or any Hill Station . 

15 

10 

Elsewhere ........ 

7i 

5 


In addition to the above house allowances, a few Assistant Superinten- 
dents (limited to eleven) receive E.50 in consideration of residence at speci- 
ally unhealthy or expensive places ; some of the Assistant Superintendents in 
Calcutta receive these allowances. 


20. These allowances are justified by our first general principle (para. 1), 
. for the pay is the same everywhere, and is not 

Allowances justi a e. fixed witli reference to residence (in Presidency 

towns. 


Survey Dep.nrtment. 21. In the Siu’vey of India, Presidency Allow- 

Presidency Allowance. anccs are granted as follows : — 


1. Assistant Surveyor Geneial 
Z. Deputy Superiutendont 

8. Assistant do. 

4. Survej'ors, Ist grade 

6. Ditto, 2nd grade . 

6. Assistant Surveyors 

7. Photographeis 

8. Zincograpbeis 

9. Head Engraver * . 

10. Eive other Engr.avers 


R 

. 60 
. 60 
. 100 
. 45 
. 30 
. 20 

■I 20 to 30 
. 100 

. 50 each. 


In Madras similar allowances are admissible to a Deputy or Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Bevenue Survey Department when xesidiug at the Presidency 

town. 

22. Nos. 1 to 6 are justified by om first general principle (para, 1), but the 

allowance to an Assistant Superintendent appears 
Eccommena.itionB. excessive as compai;ed with the other rates and might 

be reduced toB60. Nos. 7 to 10 are apparently tenable only at Calcutta; the 
salary should cover all the incidents of the appointment, and the allowance be 
withdrawn, unless it is justifiable on the groimd suggested in paragraph 18. 
In any case it should cease in the case of future incumbents. 

(a) The grade has been abolished, but is allowed to die out. 
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23. Tlie following are 

other civil departments. 

Special or Presidency Allowances. 


the other allowances in civil departments which 
appear to he of the nature of Presidency Allow- 
ances: — 


R 

1 . Accountant General, Calontia and Bomb.ay .... 250 

2. Collector of Bombay, Bombay ...... 200 

3. Collector of Customs, do. ...... 200 

4. Superintendent, Presidency Jail, Calcutta . . '. . 150 

5. DistrictSuperintendentofPolice, 24- Pergunnabs, Calcutta (Alipore) 100 

6. Assistant do. do. do. do. do. . 50 

7. Head Clerk of do. do. do. do. do. . 20 

8. Obstetric Matron, Jamsetji Jijibboy Hospital, Bombay . . 10 

9. Assistant Matron, do. do. .... 6 


24). In the case of No. 1, the allowance is intended to compensate for the 

heavier worh: and greater responsibility, as well as 
Eecommendations. increased cost of living. We have made 

proposals in our Bombay Note on the Provincial Contract (Vol. i. Chapter vi), 
paragraphs 16 and 17, regarding Nos. 2 and 3, and in our Bengal Note, 
(Vol. i. Chapter viii), paragraph 193, regarding No. 4i. The allowances for Nos. 6 
to 7 are Local Allowances on account of the cost of living in Calcutta and need 
not he objected to. Nos. 8 and 9 are appointments only tenable at Bombay, to 
which, therefore, a local allowance does not seem appropriate. But the amounts 
are too small to require our interference. 


Summary of reductions. 


26. We estimate the saving to he effected by 
our proposals as follows : — 


(1) Para. 3. Abolition of Slilitary house-rent for Secretariat and other R 

special appointments necessarily held in Calcutta . 15,000 

(2) Para. 4. Abolition of bouse-rent for Medical Officers in Civil emplo}' 37,250 

(3) Para. 5. Abolition of house-rent for Military Officers at a Hill 

Station 12,000 

(4) Para. 9(1). Withdrawal of Staff Corps rate of house-rent from 

Military Officers in Public Works Department . 3,500 

(5) Para. 9 (2). Abolition of house-rent for Public Works Officers at 

a Hill Station ...... 4,000 

(6) Para. 15(2). Abolition of Presidency Allowance for Public Works 

Officers in Madras ...... 24,000 

(7) Para. 18. Reduction of Post Master Gener.aPs house-rent . 1,800 

(8) „ ,, Abolition of house-rent allowances for Postal Officers, 

Simla 2^000 

(9) )t „ Abolition of house-rent allowances for Postal appoint- 

ments necessarily held at Presidency . . . 14,200 

(10) Para. 22. Reduction of house-rent of Assistant Superintendent Nominal 

(11) „ „ Abolition of Allowance for Survey Officers in appoint- 

ments necessarily held at the Presidency . . 7,200 


Total . 1,20,960 


The 11th December 1886. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ACCOUNTS OE THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF INDIA DISTRIB- 
UTED ACCORDING TO PROVINCES. 

Tlie foUGAving abstract of the Revenue and Expenditure of India is taken 
from tbe Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1886-86 : — 

CIq tens of thousandB of rnpoes.] 

Bevenue. Expenditure. Net. 

Revenue ...... 9,805 -j- 42,637 

Interest 599 4,330 —.3,631 

Post Office, Telegraph and Mint . . 1,966 2,293 — 327 

Civil Departments .... 1,427 12,244 —10,817 

Miscellaneous ..... 1,078 4,635 3,557 

Famine Insurance .... 

Construction of Railways, &e. . . . ... "3^ 0.32 

Railways 13,684 —732 

Irrigation E5B8 *^>^04 -MG 

Buildings and Roads .... 516 ^ 

^rmy ...••• ®54 20,098 — 19,134 

Provincial Adjustment .... ••• 524 524 

Totai, . ’74.,464 77,266 —2,802 

2. Some of tbe Revenue and Expenditure thus shown may be considered 

to belong especially to tbe Province in which they occur, and to be such as would 
be shown in the accounts of that Province, if it were financially independent 
of tbe rest of India. In this class may be reckoned tbe Land Revenue, Excise 
and Stamps, the expenditure on Administration, Law and Justice, Police, Edu- 
cation, &c. ,,, , ,. 

3. Other parts of tbe Revenue and Expenditiu'e we may by estimate distri- 
bute among the Provinces in respect of which they arise. For example, we 
mav distribute the Customs revenue by estimating what proportion ot the 
imp^orts goes to the several Provinces, and take the Customs reveniie as paid by 
the Province in which the goods are consumed ; we may distribute the Railway 
revenue and expenditure according to the Provinces in which the railways He or 
wS are served by them. And for the same purpose, Salt revenue may be 
approximately distributed in the proportion of population. 

4 The remaining parts of the Revenue and Expenditure are of far too gener- 
al a nature to admit of any kind of distribution. Interest on debt, Postal and 
Telegraph expenditure. Army expenditure, Pension charges /especially those 
paid1nEngland)-all these it is impossible to assign to particular Pioyinces, 
S they nfust be taken to a general account as a charge against all combined. 

5 From this point of view, we may regard each Province as having its o wn 
sneciai revenue and expenditure of the classes mentioned in paragraphs 2 and 3, 
and tandmg over the siu-plne o£ its o>vn special aeconnt for the purposes of 

+ 1,0 o-PTieral account mentioned in paragraph , 

^ "fi The purpose of this paper is to examine tbe figures of revenue and 

6. lire ^ account drawn up in this way. 

expenditure, as they questions of opinion and estimate. 

The figures to soma ^ jX (a) I thinh that no ditterenoe of opinion 

m the acoeunts .hich 

CM.. 

and transit ; ttat is, each Prormco ““ nt purpofes it seems to me, we nrast confme out view to tha 

rvf T.ftonl o.ulhvation. Por our present p P _ F<\rf.icm tetritorv reaocctivelyt and 


citi? iSr.!™ ,’«d Bomb.,-. .1... » O. ■» “•>» »I»"" 

is even less direct than tills. 8 r2 
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7. On tliis plan, taking tlie accounts of 1886-86 as the basis, tbe particular 
accounts of tbe several Provinces of India would be found to produce surpluses 


as follow (in thousands of pounds) : — 


India Districts ... 67 

Central Provinces . . • 819 

Burma .... bl®® 

Assam .... 465 

Bengal .... 7,363 


N.-W. Provinces . 

Punjab 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total 


And the general account would be made up thus— 


7,791 

1,535 

3,807 

2,546 


25,554 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

[ Tn tons of thousands of rupoos.] 


Surplus revenues of the Provinces, 
vide above summary^ . ^ . 

Receipts connected with Foreign 
Territory (Malwa Opium and 
Tributes) . . . _ . 

Miscellaneous Receipts (chiefly 
Exchange) .... 
Railways, General* 


Deficit 


26,554 


8,050 

310 

237 


29,151 

2,802 


31,953 


General Charges of Revenue Depart 
ments* .... 
Interest on Debt (net) . ' . 

Post Office, Telegraph and Mint (net) 
General Charges of Administration* 
Marine Charges* . 

Furlough and Supcrnnnnations (net)* 
Miscellaneous Charges, General* 
Famine Insurance 
Construction of Railways, &c. 

Public Works Clmrges, General* 
Army and Military Works (net) 


35 

3,631 

327 

2,168 

525 

2,748 

142 

1,500 

632 

183 

20,062 


31,953 


* For detail, see anncied Schedules A to F “ General ” column. 


The deficit is mainly due to Army expenditure, and may be considered therefore 
to appertain to the General part of the Account. 

8. It remains to show the detail of the construction of the particnlar 
accounts of the several Provinces. This will be done in separate schedules, one 
for each main return of tbe accounts, bnt the general summary is as follows : — 


Sdmmaut or PnoviNcrAL Distribction or Revenue and Expendituiie. 


Hevenue— 

Eevenuo less Charges of 

Sche- 

dule. 

India 

trictfi. 

Central 

ProT- 

ioces. 

Bonno. 

Assam. 

BcDf’al. 

North- 

Western 

Prov- 

inces. 

Pnnjol). 

Madras, 

Bombay. 

Tori*,. 

A 

247 

l.d-lO 

1,909 

898 

10,086 

10,151 

3.338 

7,153 

6,385 

41,200 

collection. 










Jliicellaneous Receipts . 

G 

6 

9 

12 

6 

88 

30 

32 

03 

45 

296 

Total 

m 




903 

10,773 

10,187 

3,370 

7,210 • 

5,430 

41,501 

Expenditure — 












Charges of Adrainistra. 

B 

136 

390 

671 

249 

2,164 

1,842 

1,004 

1,030 

1,732 

9,767 

tion less Receipts. 







Miscellaneous Charges . 

C 

10 

60 

23 

10 

319 

276 


209 

189 

1,272 

Railways 

D 

n 

21 

53 

37 

—10 

6ti 

179 

001 

38 

909 

Irrigation 

B 

■Q 


36 


239 

-38 


187 

179 

710 

Civil Works 

F. 

■1 

130 

154 

111 

045 

458 


509 

380 

2,759 

Total 


182 

697 

837 

413 

3,341 

2,593 

1.800 

3,190 

2,624 

wmm 

Frovinoial Adjustment . 

e.. 

3 

33 

-12 

25 

04 

-197 

35 

213 

300 


Corrected Expenditure . 

... 

185 

030 

825 

11 

3,405 

2,390 

1,835 

3,409 

2,881 

10,007 

Net Surplus 


07 



405 

7,308 

7.791 

1,535 

3,807 

2,610 

25,554 

Proportion of Revenue 


•200 

■605 

•683 

•615 

•084 

•705 

•455 

•528 

•409 

•615 

surrendered. 








Per 100 of population : 

... 


71 

313 

97 

107 

177 

82 

123 

165 


Rupees. 











9 The schedules attached to this note show liow each of these figures is 
reached, the totals worked up to being in each’ case those shown in the pub^- 
lished Pinance and Revenue Accounts. 


The 20th December 1886. 


J. W, 
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India Revenue and Expenditure. 


SCHEDULES ANNEXED TO THE NOTE ON ACCOUNTS OP REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, ACCORDING TO PROVINCES. 


A. — ^Distribtjtiojt tikdeii Revenue HEiDs. 



General 

India 
I Dis- 
tricts 

Central 
1 Pro- 
vinces, 

Burma, 

Assam, 

BengaJ, 

North- 

Western 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Punjab. 

Afadras'. 

Dnrabaj. 

Foreign 

Terri- 

tory. 

Total 

land Eovenne . 
Opium— local . 

... 

113 

... 

606 

22 

1,058 

28 

423 

42 

3,85G 

54 

5,685 

42 

2,120 

4,621 

4,201 

91 

" 

22,592 

■) 

Bengal 

Mnlwa 

Salt — Burma . 



... 

"w 

... 

3,162 

3,151 



... 

2,361 

> 8,943 

local 

Eemaiuder(a) . 

... 

6G 

371 

166 

~10 

2,207 

1,395 

586 

“9 

996 

^2 

629 

... 

r 6,345 

Stamps . 


39 

137 

94 

78 

1,326 

622 

334 

690 

443 


3,603 

Bscise 


63 

252 

210 

218 

958 

536 

131 

883 

901 


4,162 

Prorinci.el Bates 
CiistomB(i) — 

... 

9 

SO 

71 

51 

791 

659 

360 

682 

257 

... 

2,960 

local 




2 


6 



2 

7 


\ 

Burma 

Bengal — Import . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

573 

"io 

’"77 


"23 


... 

... 


' Export . 

. . . 





131 

60 





> 1,200 

Aladras — Import . 

... 


. . . 






42 


10 

Export . 

.. . 


... 


t . . 


... 


39 


\ 

Bombay-Import . 


... 

15 


... 

10 

20 

10 

10 

104 

4 


Export . 

■* * 


... 


... 

... 


... 

1 -• 

26 


/ 

Assessed Taxes . 

... 

... 

23 


. .. 

154 

119 

38 

43 

126 

... 

603 

Purest 

1 

12 

104 

202 

20 

60 

146 

85 

120 

336 


1,086 

Registration 

- - 1 

1 

7 

2 

4 

109 

35 

18 

93 

39 


308 

Tributes . . . 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 




690 

690 

Total Revenue . 

1 

303 

1,617 

*2, "25*3 

1,001 

12,91)0 

12,490 

3,714 

8,030 

r.oef 


62,442 

Refunds . . 

Assignments — 

... 

1 

3 

16 

2 

67 

19 

10 

26 

73 

... 

206 

Salt (a) 


d 

20 

... 

11 

163 

08 

41 

09 

37 


439 

Olbei's 



13 


3 

4 

6 

19 

73 

82S 

“2 

958 

land Rovenuo exclnd- 












iiig District Admin- 
istration 


24 

51 

131 

49 

82 

460 

154 

427 

392 


1,770 

Opium . 


... 


*»» 


1,621 

1,524 



,,, 

3 

3,051 

399 

Salt (a) . 

Stamps to Begistra- 

... 

4 

24 

... 

10 

138 

89 

38 

03 

33 

... 


tion 

—42 

23 

60 

143 

28 

257 

143 

114 

220 

3U 

... 

1,260 

Total Charges . 

—42 

60 

177 

290 

103 

2,216 

2,339 

376 


1^1 

16 

8,083 

Add — English Charges 








mu 


69, plus Ex- 
change 19 

78 


m 

■ 






H 


78 

Revenue less Cliarges 













of collection . 

—35 

247 



898 

10.685 

10,161 

3.338 

7,153 

6,385 

3,060 

44,281 

Charges of District 













Administr.ation un- 
der land Bevenue 
for transfer to 
Sclicdule B. . 


24 

68 

73 

45^ 

^270 

355 

173 

340 

290 

1 

1,644 


ilTcjjto.— Accounts ^ 70 — Rcvcnuo ....... 

Expenditure ...... 

Difitribntiou shows— Revenues 52,443, Charges of collec- 
tion (8,083 + 78), Not . 

Charges of Bistrict Adminigtration ... 

(a) SaltRovonuo and Espendituro is distributed according to population, except in the case of Barma. 

(b) Customs Revenue is distributed in each case according to a. rough estimate of the proportion of goods going 
to or coming from each Province. 


^0 8 O 5 } Acoonnts . 42,637 

j-Not . 


44,231 

1.611 


42,637 


' B.- — ^Distribution op Adiiinistration Charges and Receipts. 


India Totals (c) 

1,944 

136 



246 


1 1,673 

1 1,148 

1,466 

1 1,748 

1 ... 

1 11,631 

Transfer to General 


■I 



Mm 


1 





column — 



■1 





1 

—23 

-80 



Political 

Bank and Cur- 

234 

■ 

B 

—3 

—0 

D 

-13 

-2 

1—105 

... 

1 


—23 

reuoy 

38 


! 

—2 

... 

—1 

! 

—9 

... 

... 

Afld English — 
4C0 + Exchange 


1 

i 

i 

1 









613 

147 

Add Charges of 

C13 

H 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


District Admin- 
istration from 
Sclicdule A. . 


24 

68 

73 

45 

270 

353 

173 

340 

296 

B 

1,644 

Total Cliarges 

2,829 

100 

472 

655 

285 

2,543 

Bi 

1,216 

1,774 

1,942 

mi 

13,888 

Deduct — Receipts 

136 

25 

82 

84 

36 

389 

WM 

161 

144 

210 


1,428 

Net CnanoEB 

2,693 

135 

390 1 

67T 

249 

2,164 

1 1,842 





12,460 


Total l)y Acconnta— 
RecDipts . 
Charges 


Total. 

1,428 

12,244 


Not 10,816 ■) 


tluritao^oprese^sSiTaSl'^^^ (oicopt Port Blair), FoUoo, Edneation, Eoolosiastioal, 


12,460. 


(c) The 


; XU xxxxa -T t ^ 

anil Medical. Ail otha Charges are considered General. 
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India Revenue and Expenditui’e. 


Q DiSTEIBTJTION OF MlSOELTiANEOTJS ChAEGES AET) BiECEIPTS. 


Charges— 

Territorial AUoieanccs . 
Adjust ns follows : — (rf) 
Dhullip Sing 
Oudh 
Dolbi 
Jlysoro 
Kandalmr 

Englisli Charges 22, 
Exclinngo 7 . 

Total . 

Furlough and Superan- 
nuations— 

2G2;)/i/j 2.902 . 
Eeccipts . • 


Net 

Stationerg and Friniing — 
Charges . 

Receipts . . ■ 


Net 

Jliscellaneous Charges 

Total Charges 

Receipts— 

Exchange ■ 
Miscellaneous . . 


General. 

Irtdift 

tricts. 

Central 

l‘ror- 

Incci, 

Burma. 

Afis&m. 

Bengal. 

Nortli* 

Western 

Pro* 

rlHccff. 

Punjab, 

Madras, 

Boinbay. 

Total. 

1G5 

1*. 

32 

3 

3 

101 

87 

B 

101 

88 

021 

—1 





II 

... 


... 



-IIG 

... 

... 

... 


II 

ilc 


... 



+3 


... 

—3 


■ 1 

... 

Bjl 

... 

... 


-i-3 

«.♦ 

... 




... 


—3 

... 


+G 

... 

... 

... 


II 

... 

MB 

... 

—0 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

28 

... 

... 

29 

GO 

... 

32 

... 

3 

102 

203 

73 

98 

82 

053 

3.10 1 
410 


■ 


1 


■ 


■ 

■ 

3,101 

... 




... 

B 

... 

B 

H 

410 

2,748 

... 

B 

... 

B 

... 

B 

... 

B 

B 

Bi 

21 

G 

14 

17 

0 

181 

GO 

41 

102 

04 

510 

7 

... 

2 

1 

... 

20 

4 

0 

10 

0 

60 

14 

5 

12 

10 


ICI 

62 

liG 

92 

68 

454 

CS 

G 

0 

■D 

B 

G3 

20 

13 

79 

49 

307 

2,890 

m 

60 

H 

10 


m 

B 

209 

189 

mm 

20 1 



B 





B 


201 

40 

G 

9 

12 

G 

88 

sc 

32 

03 

45 

341 


(d) Torritorinl Allowances nro distritmted according to the Provinces to which they appertain. 


D. — Provincial Distribution op Railways. 


Tho not result of onoU of tho main linos is divided according to tho Provinces served by them. 


Slate Railways (e) 

277 


—14 

—53 

— 1 

—110 

— 57 

-1C7 

—78 

-159 

—371 

East Indian Railway . 

... 

... 

... 


... 

SOC 

30C 

... 

... 

... 

G12 

Eastern Bengal Railway . 
Bombay, Baroda and 


... 

... 

... 


— j;>7 

... 

... 

... 

121 

—137 

Central India 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

121 

Great Indian Peninsula 


... 

—7 


... 


... 

... 

— S 

—15 

—30 

Madras .... 


... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

-3SS 

... 

—383 

Oudh and Rohilhhund 


... 

• •• 


... 


— 2S1 

... 

... 

... 

— 28t 

Sind, Punjab and Delhi . 7 

B fl 

... 

• •• 



... 

... 

—'223 

• 1. 

“50 

1 “ 

North-Western . . i 

B~~B 

... 

• •• 




... 

218 

... 

72 

South Indian . 

B~B 

ff*. 

... 


... 

... 



—123 

... 

-123 

Subsidised Companies 
Miscellaneous Railway Ex- 

1 1 

... 

... 


—10 

-13 

-r21 

... 


... 

-41 

penditure 

—10 

... 

... 

... 

—23 

—21 

... 

— 7 

— 1 

—1 

—99 

Total 

237 

... 

—21 

— G3 

—37 

10 

-GO 

— 17‘.i 



—001 

—38 



(e) Excluding Eastern Bengal Kailway (Bengal) and North-Western Railway (5 Pnnjah, and 1 Bombay), wliich are 
separately shown. 

E.— Provincial Distribution of Irrigation. 


Bcceipts — 

Major Worlts — Direct Re- 
ceipts and Land Rovenue 






159 

! 

625 

250 

•101 

( 

83 i 

1,127 

Minor Works 

... 

1 

... 

4 


105 

13 

17 

8 

13 

101 

Charges — 

Alajor Works : Working. 






-115 

2] 2 

-121 

-113 

—29 

—593 

Interest . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



-227 

—207 

—200 

—182 

— 89 

—905 

Minor Works 

... 

—8 


—10 

... 

— IGl 

-21 

— 55 

—304 

—157 

-740 

Total 

... 

-7 

... 

—30 

... 

—239 

38 

i 

—100 

—187 

—179 

-710 


E. — Provincial Distribution of Civil Works, 


j 

Charges .... 

213 

36 

162 

101 

12.1 

1 

720 

573' 

B 

695 

661 

3,516 

Receipts .... 

30 

6 

10 

10 

■13 

76 

115 


80 

106 

1 674 
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APPENDIX II. 


NOTE ON THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


[Tbs Note -was suWtcd to the Government of India who replied that iicy did not wish the Committee to 

pursue any further the suggestion marhed A ; suggestion C has been carried into effect. There waTSher 
wfib toreprint ] negatived by the Government of India, it has not been thought worth 


I. — The British Army. 

The principle of the recommendations madehy the Army Commission was 
(para. 187) that of reducing the number of cadres of regiments and increasing 
their strength, with the view of thereby gaining both efficiency and economy. 
They pointed out that under the British system the war strength of a cavalry 
regiment is 31 officers and 600 non-commissioned officers and men ; and the 
strength of an infantry regiment 31 officers and 1,041 non-commissioned officers 
and men ; whereas the strength in India was then 466 and 886 respectively (para. 
187). They recommended (paras. 189, 190) that the European garrison in India 
should consist of 6 regiments of cavalry with 4 squadrons and 686 non-com- 
missioned officers and men instead of 9 regiments with 3 squadrons and 466 
non-commissioned officers and men; 43 regiments of infantry with 1,044 
non-commissioned officers and men instead of 60 regiments with 886 ; and 
artillery as follows (para. 196) : — 




Proposed, 

Instead of 

Horse artillery 

• * • • 

10 batteries . 

16 

Field artillery 

• • • » 

38 „ ... 

43 

Heavy artillery 

. . . . 

4 „ • . • 

4 (unchanged) 

Mountain batteries 

. 

8 „ • * • 

2 

Garrison artillery 

. 

17 (with 108 gunners) . 

22 (with 80) 


Total 

77 with 360 guns . 

80 with 384 gnus. 


besides 6| mountain batteries (with 40 guns) and 4 batteries of the Hyder- 
abad Contingent (with 16 smooth-bore guns), manned by natives. The 
"saving to be thus effected in cavalry they reckoned (Appendix LXIV) at 
8 lakhs; the saving in infantry at lOJ lakhs; the saving in artillery at 11^ 
lakhs ; besides 6 lakhs in home charges and 1| lakhs by minor alterations ; total 
36| .lakhs of rupees. 

2. The Government of India in their despatch of 24th April 1881 (page 
402 of Blue-Book) did not accept the whole of these proposals. They attached 
great importance to the argument that the troops should be in evidence, “ actually 
present at the various points where disturbances may arise;” and their recom- 
mendations were that the European garrison should consist of 8 cavahy regi- 
ments with 620 non-commissioned officers and men, 46 regiments of infantry 
with 986 non-commissioned officers and men, and the same number of batteries 
as the Commission had propobd, substituting 2 field artillery batteries for 
2 mountain batteries. They estimated the saving at— cavahy If lakhs ; infantry 
4 lakhs ; artillery 11 lakhs ; total 16| lakhs ; besides 3| lakhs in home charges. 
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The following statement was appended to the despatch to show the different 
proposals in comparative form : — 
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Sti'eugth of tlie Army. 


3. The Secretary of State in his despatch of 5th January 1882 (page 416 
of Blue-Book) disallowed the proposed reductions in cavalry and infantry, the 
former because the War Secretary would not consent to take a cavalry regiment 
back, the latter partly for the same reason, and partly because he thought the 
strength of the Army in India would be brought too low ; but he sanctioned 
the alterations in the strength of the artillery, pointing out, however, that the 
number of batteries had already been reduced by three below the number stated 
in the Commission’s Beporfc, so that the estimated saving would be less by 
3 lakhs of rupees. 

4 j . In their despatch of 14ith August 1885 the Government of India 
submitted their recommendations for the increase of the strength of the Army, 
forced upon them by the recent advance of Bussia, and the necessity of 
being prepared for war on the North-Western frontier. They decided to raise 
the British Army from a strength of about 59,000 to 70,000 *, the Commander- 
in-Chief had advocated a strength of 75,000, on the ground that the Army would 
never be up to its full complement, but the Government of India considered 
this a needless precaution. The artillery they proposed to raise by (para. 18)— 


1 

2 

2 

6 


Battery Horse Artillery, 157 non-commissoned officers and men, 157 
Batteries Field „ @157 „ ,, ,> 

,, Mountain „ @106 „ „ ,> 

„ Garrison „ @ 115 „ „ » 590 


Total— 11 Batteries (30 guns) and 1,373 men. 


The infantry regiments, still only 820 strong in rank and file or 886 
of all ranks, the Oommander-in-Ohief proposed to raise to l,06i of all ranks ; but 
the Government of India adhered to their former decision that the number 
should stand at 920 rank and file, or 984 of all ranks excluding officers, thus 
raising each regiment hy 100 men; and they further recommended that three 
additional regiments should be sent out from England, thus raising the strength 
of the infantry — 


50 regiments @ 1 00 men e.-icb 
3 additional regiments @ 984 men each 


, 5,000 
, 2,952 


Total . 7,952 


Eor the cavalry the Commander-in-Chief proposed the addition of a 4th 
souadron or 148 men, to each regiment, and to this the Government of India 
agreed, thus fixing the strength of each cavalry regiment at 602 men and 
increasing the strength of the cavalry by 
9 regiments @ 148 

Total increase in all arms (para. 24) . 10,657 


The cost of this increase was estimated at Rl,49,500 for each regiment of 
pavnlrv or R13,45,500 for 9 regiments ; R44,000 for the increase to each 
British’ infaTitry regiment, or R22, 00.000 for 60 regiments ; R18,99,000 for 
the 3 additional regiments, and R14,26,000 for the additional batteries, or 

R68,70,600 in aU. 

6 These proposals, involving besides the 10.657 non-commissioned officers 
and men the addition of 196 officers, and of many classes of charge (home, 
depot non-effective, sea transport, and additional bamck accommodation) over 
and above the R68, 70,600 thus detailed, were sanctioned by the Secietaiy of 
State in his despatch of 29tb October 1885. 
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II. — Native Aemt. 

6. With regard to the Native Army, the proposals of the Army Commis- 

° sion "were based on the same principle of fever and 

(a) Paras. 217 and 240. stronger cadrcs. They recommended(a) that cavalry 

reo'iments should consist of 4s squadrons vith 609 of all ranks instead of 
3 “squadrons vith 457, and infantiy regiments should contain 912 of all 
ranks instead of 712 ; hut that the numbers of regiments should he reduced 
in the case of cavalry from 35 to 25, and in the ease of infantry from 
131 to 101 ; the brunt of the reduction falling on the Madras Army ; on the 
other hand, each mountain battery vas to be raised from 4 to 6 guns and the 
number of batteries from 6 to 6f ; and the Sappers from 25 to 29 companies ; 
each regiment was to be strengthened by 2 officers and some increases made in 
° good-conduct pay, &c. The general finan- 

(&) Appendix LXiv. cjal result was estimated at a decrease of 

16| lakhs. (&) 

7. The Government of India did not altogether accept these recommenda- 
tions. In their despatch of 24th June 1881 (page 493 of Blue-Book), they used 
the same arguments as in the case of the reduction of British troops, that “the 
Indian Army is required to maintain internal tranquillity rather than for employ- 
ment against external foes,” and that “the troops should not only be available 
in the country, but should be actually visible at the points where danger from 
internal causes might arise ” (para. 5). They proposed to reduce the number 
of cavalry regiments from 35 to 31, and to raise theirostrength (from 457 in 
Bengal, 487 in Bombay, and 493 in the Punjab) to 650 of all ranks, leaving the 

Madras number unaltered at387(<?) and 
(c) Afterwards corrected to 384 and 337. See page infantry they 

. ^ T 1000 proposed to raise from 712 to 832 of all 

' ranks (the Ghoorkha(«) and Assam regi- 

ments still remaining 912 strong), and they reduced the number of regiments 
from 131 to 113. By this plan Bengal lost 3 cavalry and 6 infantry regiments, 
Madras 8 infantry regiments, Bombay 1 cavahy and 4 infantry regiments. 
Begarding the proposed increase to the mountain batterie.s and the Sappers, 
nothing was said in this despatch, but sanction was asked to raising the number 
of European officers with each infantry and cavalry regiment from 7 to 8. 

The total result was estimated to nro- 

(e) Page 509 of Blue-Book. .... t 

duce a financial saving of a little over 

12 lakhs of rupees, (e) 

8. In his despatch of 2nd Eebruary 1882 (page 512 of Blue-Book) the 
Secretary of State very reluctantly sanctioned these reductions. He doubted 
their advisability on grounds of general policy, but felt compelled to yield to 
the arguments based on grounds of economy. The despatch shows the result- 
ant strength of the Native Army as follows (with subsequent coiTections as per 
despatch of 23rd June 1882); — 


Bengal, 21 regiments cavalry 
and guides 
Madras, 4 ditto . 

Bombay, 6 ditto 

Bengal, 55 regiments infantry 
Madras, 32 ditto . 

Bombay, 26 ditto . 


Former 

number. 

11,489 

1,536 

3,409 

44,638 

28,552 

21,360 


Present 

number. 

11,887 

1,536 
3,300 ■ 
46,400 
26,656 
21,632 


110,984 


111,411 
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He pointed out that the estimated saving of 12 lakhs Tvonld prohahly he 
reduced, hy the cost of pensions and the extra pay to he given to non-commis- 
sioned officers, to about 10 lakhs. 


9. The proposals for an increase of the Native Army consequent on the 
advance of Russia towards the frontier, are contained in the despatches of 
4th May 1886 and 14th August 1885, the scheme for the infantry which was 
proposed in the former letter being revised in the latter. As to the cavalry, they 
recommended raising each Bengal, Punjab Prontier Poree, Bombay, and Central 
India Horse regiment to 4 squadrons with 625 natives of all ranks, the Madras 
regiments to 489 natives of all ranks, hut with 3 squadrons only ; and they 
proposed to raise 3 new regiments, 2 in Bengal and 1 in Bombay. This gives an 
increase of 4,572 men, and brings up the strength of the cavalry to 21,956. 
An additional officer was to he attached to each regiment in which the number 
of squadrons was augmented. With regard to the infantry, the Government’s 
first proposal was to raise all regiments from 832 to 1,000 natives of all ranks, 
keeping the 6 Goorkha and the 3 Assam regiments at the figure already sanc- 
tioned for them in the beginning of the year, — 1,112 •, the increase would have 
been 17,608 men. But in the letter of August 1885 they aimed at working in 
with the increase, the new scheme of “Reserves on the long furlough system,” 
which had lately been sanctioned. Their plan was to raise the Bengal regi- 
ments to 980, keeping them at that strengtli till they had passed 160 men into 
the Reserve, and then lowering the number to 912 ; thus each regiment would 
have 912 men with the colours and 218 in the reserve. The Bombay regiments 
were to he raised to 912 men till 160 men had passed into the Reserve and then 
to be reduced to 832. The Madras regiments were to be maintained at 832, 
with no augmentation, but 160 men to be passed into the Reserve. It was 
further decided to raise second battalions to the 5 Goorkha regiments, 3 new 
Sikh regiments, and a Pioneer regiment of Mazbi Sikhs. The increase was. 


therefore, to be- 


(832 wised to 912) 

9 new regiments @912 


Add eavalry as above 


Total 


Permnnent. 


Temporary. 

80 

Bengal, 47 regiments @ 68 


. 3,760 

(912 raised to 980) 

3,196 

8,208 

9 new regiments @ 68 

612 

11,968 

8 Goorkha and Assam regi- 
ments @68 

544 


Bombay, 26 regiments @ 80 

4,352 

2,080 

. 4,572 

. 16,540 


6,432 


The total estimated cost was 25i laUhs for the cavalry and 26* for the infantry, 
ihllalchsot mpcesinall; which added to the 63* laths for the British 
Army ( see para. 4 ), amounted to 119* laths of rupees. 

Those proposals were accompanied hy a scheme for luatang regiments on 
a threc-hattalion system, which need not he further reteia-ed to here, as it does 
not afteot tho strength of tho Army, or the ananoial effect of the angmentation. 
?t Bescrrc schem!wastocost9* laths of rnpees and to supply the Amy 
with a reserve of 218 men for each Bengal regiment and 160 men foi each 
Bombay and Madras regiment, 23,352 men in all. 
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10. The Secretary of State in his despatch, 29th October 1885, accepted 
the Tvhole of these proposals witliout any demur or objection. He promised 
that 5 batteries, 3 additional regiments of infantry, and half the number (2,600 
men) required to increase the British regiments up to 984i should be sent out in 
the trooping season or winter of 1885-86, and that the remaining 2,600 infantry, 
6 batteries of artillery, and the 1,332 required to iill up the strength of the 
cavalry regiments, should follow in the winter of 1886-87. He also sanctioned 
the au”-mentation of the Native Army, — only recommending that it should be 
carried a little further, and that the Guides Cavalry corps should be raised to 
the same strength as other cavalry regiments, — the creation of the Reserve, the 
linking of regiments, the proposed improvements in the pay and position of the 
sepoy, and the transfer of the Punjab Prontier Porce from the Punjab Local 
Government to the Commander-in-Chief. 

11. Up to the present time the whole of the scheme has not been carried 
into efEect. Of British troops, 3 additional regiments, 2,500 additional infantiy, 
600 cavalry, and 6 batteries (one horse, two field, and two mountain batteries) 
have arrived ; the rest are yet to come. The 4th squadron has been added to 
the Native cavalry, and the formation of 4 second battalions of Goorkha 
regiments has been sanctioned, but the other new regiments have not been 
raised, nor have the old regiments been brought up to the increased temporary 
strength, nor have the Reserve scheme and the linking of regiments been 
carried out. 

12. With regard to the Sappers and Miners, the Government of India 
(Despatch of 4th May 1885) recommended that each Company should be raised 
from 100 to 160 men, exclusive of Native officers, and that Bengal and Madras 
should have 8 Companies eacli, instead of 10, and Bombay 6 as before. The 
increased cost was estimated at R55,000 for the men and R96,000 for the 
officers, but the latter can hardly be treated as an absolute increase, since the 
complement of officers to each Company had not been fixed before, but fluc- 
tuated according as Royal Engineer Officers came out from England to join 
the corps, and were gradually drafted off to fill posts in the Public Works 
Department. The Army Commission’s proposal (paras. 67 and 233) had been 
that there should be 13 Companies in the Bengal and Punjab Armies, 10 in 
the Madras, and 6 in the Bombay Army, 29 in all, but with unaltered strength. 
The scheme of the Government of India was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. 

III. — Suggestions by the SuB-CoiruiTTEB. 

13. With regard, therefore, to the question of military strength, the 
Committee approach it at a very unfavourable time for making any proposals 
for retrenchment. It has just been decided, under the pressure of the immi- 
nent danger of war with Russia in the spring of 1886, to make a large increase 
in the strength of the Army ; and the Sub-Committee do not think it is within 
the scope of their enquiry to consider the necessity of this increase or the 
strength of the forces to be maintained. The only suggestions they have to 
make now in behalf of economy are the following : — 

— Whether sufficient attention has been paid to the principle of the 
Army Commission’s Report, that the increase should be effect- 
ed rather by raising the strength of the cadres than by aug- 
menting their number ? 
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(0) — That the allowances to interpreters attached to British regiments 
should he done away with, 

14. (A ) — It has been seen that the Commander-in- Chief recommended 
that the strength of the British infantry regiments should he fixed at 1,064, 
the Army Commission having proposed the figure of 1,044 ; but that the 
Government of India proposed to fix it at 984. Had even the lower number of 
1,014 been accepted, the difference, 60 men, multiplied by 60 regiments, would 
have given an increase of 3,000 men and have rendered unnecessary the des- 
patch of 3 additional regiments from Engl.and. The difference in the cost of 
the two methods may be shown thus : Tliree regiments of the strength of 984 
men cost E0,33,000 each per annum or E18,99,000 — say 19 lakhs, as shown in 
ApiJcndix G to the despatch of August 1885. The .same Appendix calculates 
that an increase of 100 men per regiment will cost B44,000, therefore each man 
on an average costs 11440, and 3,000 men at 60 additional men per regiment 
would cost 1113,20,000. The saving would, therefore, be one of about 6f lakhs 
of rupees. We desire to recommend this alternative scheme to tlie considera- 
tion of the Government of India. The three additional regiments have now 
arrived, and it is too late to take any immediate action in this direction, hut we 
are of opinion that the point .should he considered when the time comes for 
arranging for tlic next relief, when it will he possible to reduce expenditure by 
sending throe regiments to England without bringing out fresh regiments in 
substitution for them, hut asking for an additional strength of 60 men each 
for the different regiments already in the country. 

15. If the Government of India arc disposed to listen to this recom- 
mendatiou, the point should he considered in framing the scheme for the redis- 
Iribution of the strength of the Army, which is now before the Commander- 
in-Chie£ and tlio Government. In para, 22 of the despatch of 14th August 1885, 
it is staled that the new position at Pishin must he occupied by two regiments, 
and Pe.sbawar strengthened by one regiment. One object of the redistribution 
is to aiTange the regiments so as to have an army corps ready to he mobilised at 
once without disturbing any garrison arrangements ; and it is easier to do this 
l)y placing extra regiments at convenient positions on the frontier than by 
distributing the 3,000 men in sixties among the 50 regiments all over the 
country. We arc not blind to this objection wliicb may be taken to our 
proposal, and we bring it prominently forward in order that the framers of the 
redistribution scheme may bear it in mind and sec whether they can obtain 
the desired results by working on the assumption which we advocate. 

30 , (( 7 ] ^This is an item of minor importance. It was suggested by 

the Iililitary Department in a letter to tlie Adjutant-General, dated 17th Mai’ch 
1886, and is understood to he still under the Commander-in- Chief’s consider- 
ation. The cost is E70 per mensem per regiment, or about B62,000 per 
annum. 


TJte nth 21(11/ 188Gr 
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APPENDIX III. 

NOTE FOE THE COMJMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED AMALGA.MATION OF THE 
OFFICES OF DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL (CIVIL) AND SANITARY 
COMMISSIONER. 

In the Note on the Provincial Contract with Bomhay, paragraph 138, the 
Committee observe — 

“We Lave made the suggestion for other provinces, and we find no difficulty in respect 
of it in Bombay, that the appointments of Surgeon General and Sanitary Commissioner ought 
to be amalgamated. We are informed both bj' the Surgeon General and by the Sanitary 
Commissioner that, so far as concerns the amount of work that has to be done by the Heads 
of these Departments, there is no reason why one officer should not suffice for both. Tlieyboth 
say that the only difficulty would be that of finding an officer who possessed the special 
qualifications required in a Sanitary Commissioner, which, however, does not appear to be 
insurmountable, considering the area of choice which the Government of Bombay has at its 
disposal.” 

2. As I had not the advantage o£ shaving in the consultations which led 
to the decision above stated, or of learning the views of the several Governments 
concerned and of the Wo Bomhay officials whose opinion is specially quoted, 
I feel at some disadvantage in submitting my views to tlie Committee and 
stating why I hesitate to concur in the recommendation to amalgamate the 
post of Deputy Surgeon General (Civil) in Bengal, Nortli- Western Provinees 
and Punjab with that of the Sanitary Commissioner in those Provinces, I am 
of course reluctant to raise an objection to any proposal for economy, which 
has the sanction of several Local Governments, and in the case of Bomhay, 
of the officials immediately concerned, hut, as I find that the proposal is 
strongly disapproved by an official of the position and experience of the pre- 
sent Surgeon General and Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India, it seems worth while to state the grounds on whicli the proposed amal- 
gamation is, in my opinion, open to objection. 

3. It seems to he agreed that, for reasons not affecting this country, or 
within the control of the Indian Government, it is in vain to consider the 
feasibility of amalgamating the office of Surgeon General of Her Majesty’s 
Forces with that of the Surgeon General and Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India. As matters stand, we have the Sm’geon General of Her 
Majesty’s Forces superintending generally the health of the army, European 
and Native, and the officering of the Military Medical Department, in the case 
of European troops, with officers from Europe, in the case of Native Begiments 
with officers supplied by the Indian Medical Service. Alongside of this officer 
there is the Surgeon General, Indian Medical Service, who superintends the 
Indian Medical Service, supplies the officers who are distributed by the Surgeon 
General, Her Majesty’s Forces, and in his capacity of Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India superintends the collection and arrangement of 
sanitary statistics, and advises on all sanitary questions which come before the 
Government of India. Whether these two offices could advantageously he 
united in a single official, it is, for the reason stated above, useless to enquire. 

4. Under them come the Deputy Surgeons General, 6 of the Medical Staff and 
9 of the Indian Medical Sendee. Most of them are in charge of troops. They 
have charges ranging over the whole Bengal Command, officers of the Medical 
Staff being in charge of the Pindi, Meerut, Oudh and Allahabad Divisions and 
the' Peshawar District, and officers of the Indian Medical Service in charge of 
Gwalior and Saugor Districts, the Lahore Division, Eastern Frontier District, 
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Punjab Prontier Districts, and the Presidency District. These officers haye the 
general medical superintendence of the troops ■within their commands. In 
addition to these, there is in Bengal, North-Western ProTinees, and Punjab, 
a Deputy Surgeon General rrho is styled “ Inspector General of Giril Hospi- 
tals,” and has the control of the "whole civil medical relief ■within the Province, 
is responsible for the due performance of their duty by all civil medical officers 
and their subordinates, whetlier in hospitals, dispensaries, jails, or elsewhere. 
In Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and Punjab there is besides the above- 
named officers a Sanitary Commissioner. In Assam this office, as well as that of 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, is combined with that of Deputy Surgeon 
General (Military), so that one officer superintends the troops, the Civil Medical 
Service, and the general work of sanitation, if there is any. The argument, 
I suppose, is that the work "which is done, in addition to his military duties, 
by one Deputy Surgeon General in Assam, cannot require two officers to do it in 
the other three Provinces. 


6. I have so strong a sense of the enormous losses inflicted on the commu- 
nity by the entire absence of sanitary conditions throughout the country, and 
of the extreme’ desirability of organising the Sanitary Department on a more 
efficient footing, that I should regard any reduction of the staff as, facie, 

a matter for great regret. IE Sanitary Commissioners are sometimes regarded as 
not particularly valuable members of the official staff, it is, I venture to think, 
not because there is not "work enough for them to do, but either because they are 
selected without due regard to the necessary qualifications, or because they 
are left to their own devices without requisite scientific supervision and adminis- 
trative control. Ihe consequence is that the idly -disposed do nothing and the 
flighty ones ruu off into theoretic conjectures, grounded on their personal obser- 
vations, and often of vciy little value. The late Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India may be said to have devoted his entire attention to de- 
monstrating the valueless character of his subordinates’ observations and attempts 
at gencraliLtiou. But this does not mean that the proper work of a Sanitary 
Department in India is complete. On the contrary, the work of introducing any 
approach to sanitary conditions into the town and rural life of the Indian 
population has really hardly been commenced. ^ At present the population is 
scourged by a "variety of diseases which it is within our power to control, if not 
entirely to extirpate. The amount of loss and suffering thus inflicted on the 
population is so enormous and so constant that the miseries occasionally 
produced by famine sink into insignificance as compared with them, and 
inierkt with propriety be left altogether out of account in any question of 
expenditure on means by which the two e^ils may be counteracted. ^ The means 
adopted during the last twenty years in England to remove the mam sources ot 
disease have— despite drunkenness, cold, poverty, and other powerful coun er- 
acting influences— reduced a mortality which was formerly as high as that o 
India, to a ratio of 20 or 18 in the thousand. The death-rate of India canno , 

in the opinion of those who know the subject, be placed lower than 4=0 in the 

thousand. In many places it is as high as 50, 60, and. in some towns over 100 per 
mille. If ^ve assume,-as wo safely may from the experience of Indian locahties 
and communities, whose sanitary conditions have been improved--that tbeie is 
no climatic or race reason why moriality should be greater in India than in 
England, the conclusion is that the preventible mortality in India is represeute 
hy 20 per mille-a ratio whicli, taken over 250 millions, gives a total annual 
moSy of five millions. English statisticians take, I believe, 25 eases of seriou 
Ss ai for every preventible death ; but if we take only 10, we have a mass of 
p^yentiWo disease lapresamted b, 50 mfflicB cases of serious illness oeouirms 
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annually and whicli, it is as certain as any scientific fact can fie, could fie pre- 
vented fiy proper attention to certain simple, well-recognized sanitary measures, 
which may he for the most part summed up in protecting the food, drink, and 
air from fecal contamination. The worst famine that India has ever known is 
believed to have cost five millions lives in two years, and the average drain on 
the population, due to famine mortality, spread over a long series of years, was 
reckoned by the Pamine Commission to fie at the rate of two per miUe per 
annum. The result appears to fie that the insanitary influences now existing 
in India are responsible for a mortality ten times greater than that occasioned 
fiy famine, and in every year sweep off a host of victims twice as numerous as 
that which succumbed in a famine such as comes once in a century. 

6. Taking famine and insanitation as two main evils which impair the 
material well-being of the population, we find that the Government has 
for years past been making exceptional efforts to meet one of these evils. 
At the present moment of financial distress, at the greatest inconvenience, it is 
adhering to the policy of laying out many millions in the construction of 
railways and irrigation works, the express object and justification of which is 
the saving of life fiy the prevention or mitigation of famines. Is it consistent 
to do practically nothing, or next door to nothing, towards mitigating the other 
evil, so much more powerful, constant, and universal a cause of death of 
suffering ? Apart from its expenditure on the health of the army, what is the 
sum which the Government of India lays out in sanitary supervision and 
control of a population of 260 millions, or which this population, in its local 
bodies, expends for these purposes ? The sum spent fiy the Government is a 
mere trifle, and that fiy local bodies so infinitesimal as to deserve mention only 
because the exceptions to the general rule of spending nothing are so ex- 
tremely rare as to become phenomenal. Every city and \*illage in India 
stands, there can fie no doubt, in need of a thorough-going scheme of sanitary 
improvement, hut not one in a million makes a single step in this direction ; 
and when a municipal body does move, the Government gives no guidance or, 
worse than none, had guidance. Eor instance, — to take the pro^^nce where the 
Deputy Surgeon General and Sanitary Commissioner are each so satisfied that 
one of them could do the work of both, — I came, only last week, on a curious 
instance of the waste of money and life which must fie entailed fiy the inade- 
quacy of the sanitary supervision now exercised fiy Government. The city 
of Ahmedafiad is of the ordinary filthy Indian type, with a polluted water- 
supply, pits of ordure under the houses, and, naturally, a death-rate of 50 in the 
thousand. The inhabitants are convinced of the. necessity of reform and are 
prepared to pay for systems of water-supply and sewage. They apply to the 
official Engineer who designs both for them. They refer these projects to 
the Sanitary Commissioner who passes both with strong expressions of eom- 
mendation. One of the Commissioners, fiy way of precaution, consulted 
unofficially a member of the Government, who sent the water scheme on to 
Colonel Brownlow. He showed it at once to fie a tissue of afism-dities and 
absolutely impracticable. The sewage scheme was found on examination to fie 
in many important particulars highly objectionable. Yet these people had done 
all they could, and, if they had trusted to their official advisers, they would 
have thrown their money away on an absurd and impracticable project. 
The evil arises from the fact that the Government of India has no real Sanitaiy 
Department, no sanitary engineers and only one or two sanitary experts in its 
employ. Of course Dr. Cunningham is, in one sense of the word, a sanitary 
expert of a high order, but not in the sense needed for carrying out sanitary 
improvements, drains, water-works, &c. The Deputy Surgeons General are 
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elderly military officers betireen 49 and 60 yeai’s of age, and at tbis moment 
the Deputy Surgeon-General of one of tlie largest proYinces in India is, I am 
prepared to prove if necessary, totally ignorant of tbe most ordinary rules of 
sanitation, and indeed of tbe common scientific facts connected ivitb tbe subject. 
Is this tbe class of mento.ivbom it is desired to band over tbe task of 
encouraging tbe extension of sanitation and of guiding tbe efforts of tbe 
intelligent few in a right direction ? Tbe Sanitary Commissioners do, at any 
rate, a useful work in travelling about, describing tbe evils they everywhere 
witness, and recording in their statistics tbe pitiless penalty which nature 
exacts for her outraged laws. Gradually we may hope that a more intelligent 
feeling ivill grow up among both Europeans and Natives. If any Sanitary 
Commissioner is incompetent or idle, that is the fault of the Government 
which appoints and controls him. It is no remedy to abolish tbe post. What 
is now needed is, not to go back from tbe little that has been done, but 
for the Government to address itself in a more systematic manner to the task 
of checking tbe ghastly amount of preventible mortality which nothing but 
familiarity enables us to treat with contempt. The reforms which I regard as 
indispensable to a reasonably effective system are as follows : — (1) Instead of 
the present objectionable provisions which bring the Local Government and the 
Government of India into direct collision with a refractory municipality, there 
ought to be a central board with the Government of India with subordinate 
branches in each province, at which tbe chief medical authorities would 
have a seat, and whose duty it would be, through the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners, to ascertain whether municipalities were doing their duty, and, in 
case of default, to compel them to do so. (2) There should be a scientific deiiart- 
ment, guiding investigations and experiments, conducting scientific researches, 
and conducting enquiries into outbreaks of disease, such as that serious 
epidemic of typhoid, for instance, which proved so fatal at Dugshai this 
summer. We should not then have Sanitary Commissioners publishing huge 
piles on nonsensical theory which are the laughing-stock of their colleagues 
and the disgrace of the profession. At present such attention as Dr. Cun- 
ningham, in the leisure allowed in intervals of his professional work at 
the College, can give to the subject, is all that can be called scientific 
enquiry in India; it is, of course, wholly inadequate for the importance of the 
enquiry and the huge area over which it extends. (3) There ought to be a 
Sanitary Branch of the Public Works which should contain engineers who 
would di’aw up proper water-work schemes and drainage systems, and not 
allow municipalities to throw away lakhs of rupees on projects as absurd as 
that of Abmedabad, As a necessary condition of this reform, there must be 
(4) a properly recognised Sanitary Branch of the Indian Medical Department, 
with honours and emoluments sufficient to tempt men of ability to quit the 
chances of success in the ordinary branches of the profession, in order to 
devote themselves to this. The work of sanitation would then cease to be 
something more than the dreary chronicle of dirt and disease and needless 
death which our Sanitary Commissioners’ reports now present, and the task of 
sanitary improvement, which of late years has been altogether arrested, if it 
has not actually retrogressed, wall be resumed in a manner worthy of a civilised 
and humane Government. 

I hope that, with regard to the above considerations, the Committee will 
hesitate to recommend the abolition of any sanitary officer, though I have no 
doubt that there are at this moment Deputy Surgeons-General in Civil employ 
whose removal might be effected without irreparable injury to the cause of 


sanitation. 


H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


The 15th, Novemher 1886, 
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APPENDIX IV. 

NOTE FOR THE FINANCE CO^MMITTEE ON THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF 
THE CONTROL OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, AS REGARDS EUROPEAN 
TROOPS. 

[At n meeting o£ the Committee held on the llth o£ December, it wag decided hy .a vote 
of the majority that this Nolo should be adopted in principle, but that it should be re-written 
from a more purely financial view, and brought up again for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. Time did not admit of this being done before the 20tb of Dccembor wlien the Com- 
mittcc dissolved, and ns it was not approved in its final form, it 1ms been thought better to 
include the Note, as rc-writton by its author, among the Appendices to the Report.] 


1. The drain on the European Army in India occasioned hy ill-health is 
very considerable. In ISS'l it ivas as follows : — 



Rcngnl. 

Jfndmi. 

Bombay. 

Admiasions per 1,000 . . ’ . 

1,CC2 

■ 1,109 

1,1-45 

Dentils per 1,000 ..... 

11-63 

S-.'iS 

19-39 

Invaliding per 1,000 

81-8!- 

81-82 

8i-;}0 


Taking Bengal, this means that every soldier went into hospital one and a 
half times, IT man out of every hundred died, and more than three men in every 
hundred men were sent homo invalided. In Aladras the admissions to hospital 
and the deaths arc less, hut the invaliding is the same. Bombay stands half 
way between Bengal and iladras for admissions, is very much worse than cither 
in mortality, and slightly better in invaliding. 

2. The cost of every European soldier put down in an Indian cantonment 
is reckoned at £1*15, and his annual upkeep involves a very heavy c.vpon- 
diture («) ; ho is an expensive machine ; he is in fact one of the costly British 
products, of which, despite their compamtivc exponsiveness as compared with 
the Native article, the English have to make use for the administration of the 
country. 

3. It becomes, accordingly, a financi.al question of gi’cat importance to 
enquire hoAV far this costly article is economically used: and I hope that the 
Einance Committee will agree with mo in considering that, if we can point out 
particulars in which the existing arrangements are, in any respect, the reverse 
of economical, it will be witlun the purview of our duties to mention the subject 
in our Report. 

4. The point to which I wish to imdte attention is the unnecessary waste 
of health and strength involved in the amount of venereal disaaso which is at 
present allowed to exist in the European army, — I say " allowed,” because this 
disease is to a large extent amenable to control, and, in its graver forms, was, to 
use the language of a former Surgeon-General, “ comparatively obliterated,” 
a few years ago in Calcutta. There is reason to believe that, if proper precau- 
tions were taken in all cantonments, the disease might be brought under control 
as effectually and disappear as completely as in the case of small-pox. The 
object- of this Note is to show that the neglect of these precautions in canton- 
ments generally, and then- entire abandonment, a few years ago, in Calcutta are, 
from the financial point of view, inexpedient. There are, of course, other 

• t 1877, tlio iivcrnpo ntinnixl cost of nn Europoan Eoldier in India 

w taken at ii824. l lu* cost ot* medicine, food, bedding, and hospital requisites in Bengal amounted, in 1885-8G, to 
lio4o per head of tlio daily average. In the Lock Hospitals the nvorago stay of each patient was, in 18S5, 79 
Keporton Mcdicnl lustttutlooe, 1880 . days. If the saino ratio applies in venereal cases in the iMiliUry Hos- 
pitals, there would be an annual loss of 1,319,637 days* service. 
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aspects of tlie case, social and political, "witli Tvliicli tvc have no concern hut 
its financial aspect is, I think, one which we may legitimately consider. 


5. In the year 1884.-, 16,703 European soldiers, out of a force of 63,349,- 

21st Report of the Sanitary - hospital foi* various venereal diseases, of 

Commissioner with the Government which 6,344 j Were primary or secondai’V svphilis, 
of India, 1884, S 43. • . - -n ■■ . 

giving a ratio of 2ol per mille for primary, and 2o 

per miUe for secondary, venereal disease. 


6. The ratio presented hy the Bengal European Army, 298'6 per mille, is 
worse than any year of the series since 1871 except 1878. 


Bengal Army, European. 

Cases of Venereal Disease. Ratio per mille {decimals omitted). 


1871. 

1872. 1 

1873. 

187-4. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1 

1878. 1 

]879. 

1880, 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

236 

208 

189 

222 

223 

217 



223 

324 

233 



247 

274 

278 

291 

298 


Of this 298 per mille, 86 were primary and 25 secondary syphilis, 147 gonorrhoea, 
and 40 were other forms, primary or secondary. The large ratio presented by 
syphilis is noticeable as compared with — 

• Ratio pee Mii,i,e. 

SvpniLis 


Primary. Secondary. 


1873 






49 

18 

1874 





, 

66 

23 

1877 






56 

22 

1879 

• 





62 

24 


which were low years. 

The figures for the last five years have all been high, especially 1881 — 

Ratio pee Mille. 

Stphilis 


Primary. Secondary. 


1880 






83 

23 

1881 






96 

23 

1882 






87 

22 

1883 






88 

25 

1884 






87 

25 


The result is that nearly 30 per cent, of the force was laid up in the course 
of the year with various forms of venereal disease ; of these more than 11 per 
cent, with the severer disease in one or other of its forms. 


7. Eor the same year the Madras European Army showed a total ratio of 
318-2 per mille ; of this total, 101-7 were primary and 26-3 secondary syphilis, 
136 gonorrhcea and the balance other foi-ms. _ In other words, over 12 per cent, 
were allected with syphilis and over 13 with gonorrhcea. 

No year in the series since 1872 Avas so had. 

8. The Bombay European Army gave a ratio of 295-8 per mUle, 89-7 pri- 
mary and 19-9 secondary syphilis, 142-3 gonorrhcea. 

No year in the series since 1871 presents so had a total, except 1879 when the 
ratio was 296-8. The syphilis ratio was higher than any except 1879, and the 
gonorrhoea ratio considerably higher than any year of the series (the next high- 
est being 1879, with 123-2) and double that of some years, e.g., 1874 with 70-4. 

9. These figures appear to show that venereal disease is a grave and, 
on the whole, an increasing source of weakness to the force : and the question 
arises as to the possibility of diminishing so serious an evil. 
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There is no one, I presume, who imagines that 60,000 or 60,000 
Englishmen, in the prime of life and living, with small exceptions, in enforced 
bachelorhood, will practise continence, or that the European army in India can 
ever dispense with a large system of prostitution. The question then is, shall 
we have it clean or dirty, the latter alternative invohdng the result that nearly a 
third of the entire army goes into hospital once in the course of the year for 
venereal maladies, more or less serious, while more than 10 per cent, of the 
force goes into hospital with a disease, which not only completely lays a man 
up for the time, but gives a serious shock to his constitution, and in many cases 
peiTuanently injures him and becomes an hereditary malady, which ho hands 
down to his children. 

10. The control of prostitution in Indian Cantonments is effected by 
rules promulgated under the Indian Cantonment Act, Act III of 1880. It was 
effected for some years in Calcutta under the Indian Contagious Eiscases’ Act, 
Act XIV of 1868, and the rules wliich the Local Government issued under the 
Act. 

11. I do not propose in this Note to deal fm'ther with the working of 
Act III of 1880 than to show the results of the two last years, as the ^lili- 
tary authorities are, it appears, fully convinced that the non»enforcemont 
of the Act, wherever it has been experimentally tried, has been productive 
of ill results, and that the hospitals, which were tentatively closed, must be at 
once reopened. 

In Ms letter of 29th April 1886 the Surgeon-General, Her IMajesty Forces, 

Surgcon-Gcnorai, Her Mnjostj's ^^aws attention to tlic provaleuec of venereal dis- 
Forces, toAd3ntantGonorai,No.ii27. casc, and especially to the marked increase of 
admissions which had been contemporaneous Avith the tentative closing in 
1885 of the Lock Hospitals in some cantonments. 

He summarised the history of the two years 1881 and 1885 in the follow- 
ing table : — 




18S4. 



J885. 


Increase 

Stations wliore Lock 
Hospitals were tenta- 
tively closed in 1885 . 

Average 

Strength. 

Admlsslotia, 

Priinnrv 

A’cnereal. 


Average 

Strengtii. 

iAtlmir^iions, 

j rrimary 

Venereal. 

Ratio per 
1,000 ix:r 
annum. 

per mille 
in 1S85 
over 16S-I. 

8,599 

1,769 

205-7 

9,818 

8,229 

346-5 

140-8 

Stations where Lock 
Hospitals were main- 
tained during both 
1884 and 1885 

21,070 

. 4,543 

216-C 

20,656 

5,248 

254-1 

88-5 

Stations where Lock 
Hospitals were not 
established during 

either 1884 or 1885 , 


677 

258 

2,316 

C76 

i 

292 

84 


12. The figiu’es of this table appear to show (1) that in stations where Lock 
Hospitals were not established in 1884 and 1885 the ratio of primary venereal 
admissions was higher than in stations where Lock Hospitals were established, 
and that the ratio was higher in 1886 than in 1884, though the increase was less 
than in stations where hospitals were established ; (2) that where hospitals were 
tentatively closed in 1886, the ratio increased by 140 per mille (205 to 346), 
whereas in stations where hospitals were maintained through both years, the 
increase was only 38‘6 (215 to 264). “ The inference,” says the Surgeon-General, 
to be drawn is that the Lock Hospitals, which were closed during 1886, should 
be re-established without delay.” 
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13. The totals given above result from details, which give a serious view of 
the degree to which some stations are infected, and of the large increase of 1885 
over 1881 in places in which Lock Hospitals have been tentatively closed. 

The following are among the largest increases : — 


Certain stations rvliere Lock 
Hospitals were closed 
from 1st January 

1886. 





Ratio op Peimaet Vi:i.*eeeal 
Apjiissiokb pee 1,000. 
Ratio per 1,000 Ratio per 1,000 

Allahabad , 



• • 


in 1884. 

. 249 

in 1885. 
395 

Cawnpove 



• • 


. 160 

283 

Meerut . 

• 


• • 


. 303 

436 

Cbakrata 

• 




. 122 

205 

Kasauli . 



• • 


. 133 

401 

Mean Meer 



« • 


. 177 

299 

Raw.alpindi 



• • 


. 173 

401 

Peshawar ■ 

. 




, 191 

372 


Of the stations where Lock Hospitals were maintained and which give 
a total of 1,513 admissions and an average of 251 per mille, primary venereal 
admissions, the following are the worst : — 


Calcutta . 






1884. 

Rate per 1,000. 

. . 420 

1885. 

Ratio per 1,000, 
421 

Dum-Dum 






. 228 

297 

Dinaporc 






. 251 

219 

Benares . 






. 244 

368 

Juhhulpora 






. 328 

324 

Nowgong 






. 163 

313 

Fyzabad . 






. 147 

263 

Bareilly . 






. 183 

337 

Jloradabad 






. 422 

577 

Naini Tal 






. 253 

328 

Agra 

• 





. 249 

37.5 

14. Among the stations 

where no 

Lock Hospitals were established, the 

following were conspicuous 

Chnnar . 


« 


1884. 

Ratio per mille. 
. 645 

1885. 

Ratio per mille. 
1,026 

Jutogh . 


• 

• « 



. 184 

306 

Amritsar . 

• 

• 




. 227 

365 

Kala Bagh 

• 


• • 



. 47 

840 

Gharwal 

. 

• 

• • 

« 


. 227 

480 


These figures seem to point rather in the direction of more vigorous enforcement 
of the Cantonment Act than of any relaxation of energy in enforcing it. 
The closing of the Hospitals appears to have had the efilect of bringing up places, 
where the ratio was low, to the general standard of badness ; and the high rates 
of places like Calcutta, where, though there are voluntary Lock Hospitals, no 
sort of control of prostitution is attempted, appear to shew that the mere 
provision of Lock Hospitals, without active measures of control, is totally in- 
adequate to check the evil. 

16. Coming next to the working of Act SIV of 1868 in Calcutta, the Act 
was brought into operation in 1869. It was uniformly opposed and its advantages 
were contested by the late Surgeon-General and Sanitary Commissioner, and it 
was ultimately, against the protest of Surgeon-General Payne and other author- 
ities, abandoned in 1881 in the northern part of the town and in the whole city 
in 1883. I propose to consider how fan- the figures appear to justify tlie antici- 
pations of the medical men who predicted that the suspension of the Act would 
be followed by an increase of disease both in the city and the garrison. 

16. As regards the general population of the city the following table gives 
the total number of cases (1) of disease of all kinds, (2) of venereal disease. 
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treated iii eiglit (ff) principal Hospitals and Dispensaries in Calcutta duiing tlic 


a years : — 

Tear. 

18G7 




Now cnsc.s of illness of 
.all hinds admitted. 

. 180,409 

Cases of Venereal 

Disease. 

13,039 

18G8 . 

* 



. 109,007 

11,107 

1SG9 . 



• 

. 170,093 

10,004 

1870 . 



• 

. 180,604 

8,825 

1871 . 

* 


• 

. 200,310 

7,288 

1872 . 




. 205,290 

0,505 

1873 . 

« 



. 295,012 

0,903 

1874 . 




. 213,756 

7,911 

1876 

« 



. 247,712 

9,221 Now Hos- 

187G . 




. 230,440 

pital opened. 
8,701 

1877 . 

• 



. 243,013 

8,050 

7,119 

1878 . 




. 254,063 

1879 . 

4 



. 2:!5,711 

7,110 

1880 . 

• 



. 259,092 

8,151 

1881 . 

* 



. 230,305 

7,181 

1882 . 

• 



. 134,593 

8,774 

1883 . 




. 230,825 

10,147 

1884 . 

» 



. 280,083 

10,000 

1885 . 

4 



. 245,808 

9,157 


17. The following table shows the total niuuher of 
treated, during the last nineteen years, in six of the 


cases of primary sj'philis 
principal Hospitals and 


Dispensaries in Calcutta : — 


Year. 

1807 




Cases. 

5,943 

1808 




4,08 !• 

1809 




3,753 Act XIV c.amo into operation, 1st September. 

1870 




2,730 

1871 




2,154 

1,845 

1872 




1873 




2,459 

1874 




2,075 

1875 




3,110 New Hospital opened. 

1876 




2,773 

1877 




2,948 

1876 




2,324 

1879 




1,911 

1880 




1,971 

1881 




2,103 Act XIV suspended, 1st November, in north- 

1882 




ern part of the town. 

3,004 

1883 




4,754 Act XIV suspended 15th March, throughout 

1884 




the town. 

4,040 

4,312 

1885 





18. These tables certainly suggest a serious increase among the general 
population both in the disease generally and in its more serious forms since 
1879 and 1880. The total number of patients treated for venereal diseases in 
all (Zi) Calcutta and HoAvrah Hospitals and Medical Institutions, revicAved by the 
Inspector General, Avas 13,780 in 188'1> and 14,080 in 1885 ; the Calcutta figures 
ghdng a ratio of 30-7 per thousand of the population of the city for the one 
year and 31'2 for the other. 


19, The number of women admitted for these diseases in the years 1884 
and 1886, viz., 2,942 and 3,614, implies a formidable amount of disease in the 
class most likely to propagate it. In the years during Avhich the Act was in 
force the number of registered prostitutes ranged between 7,000 and 9,000, 
and though this probably does not represent anything like the present number 

[a) Vi:, lleflical and Mayo Hospitals, and Snken Street, Aliporo, Blioaranipore, Pavl; Street, Cliowdrco and 
Chitporo Dispensaries. 

_ (6) Sec Dr. Cowie's. report on Calcutta Medical Institutions for 1885. The Hospitals in question are the 
Medical, General, Mayo; ^nd-Dispens.aries, Ciiinpboll, Municipal Police, Loci: Hospitals, and Howrab. Tbe 
local numbers treated m these hospitals for all diseases were 258,832 in 1881, and 2G3,C27 in 1885. 
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of prostitutes, it is still apparent that a considerable percentage of the entire 
number must pass through the Hospitals in the course of the year. No con- 
jecture can, of course, be made of the numbers of diseased women wbo do not 
resort to the Hospitals. It may be observed that in 1875 an inspection of 913 
unregistered women disclosed the fact that 29 per cent, were diseased, while of 
8,500 registered women only 1’7 were found diseased. Bee Dr. Beafcson’s 
B-cport, § 9. 

20. The increase of venereal disease, which may be inferred from the 
numbers of the Hospital admissions, is more distinctly indicated by the statistics 
of the Police Force since 1870. 


The following table shows the number of constables treated for primary, or 
secondary syphilis in the Calcutta Police Hospital during the last sixteen years, 
together with the'total strength of the force in each year and the ratio per cent. 


Tear. 

1870 

1871 
187a 
1873 
1874. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
188a 

1883 

1884. 

1885 


Cases 

Strength of 

Ratio per cent, 
to the 6treiif.th of 

treated. 

Police Force. 

the Police Force. 

17 

3,000 

•56 

28 

3,183 

-87 

14 

3,033 

-46 

22 

3,015 

-72 

27 

2,903 

-93 

29 

3,058 

■94 

86 

3,122 

8,159 

1-15 

17 

■53 

80 

2,909 

1-03 

55 

2,823 

1-94 

47 

2,823 

1-66 

46 

2,806 

1-63 

41 

2,806 

1-46 

69 

2,801 

2,827 

2-46 

84 

2-97 

102 

2,853 

3-57 


21. The condition of the European troops in Calcutta is 

following table, which shows the numbers and the ratio per ^ 

disease of all sorts, and of its graver forms in the Calcutta garrisou since 1868 


indicated by the 
cent, of venereal 


Cases of syphilis, ratio per cent, of garrison of syphilis and of venereal disease 

in Fort TFilliam. 


Year. 

1868 

1869 


1870 

1871 


187a 

1873 

1874. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
188a 

1883 

1884 

1885 


Cases 

Ratio per 
cent. Primary 

Syphilis. 

S^-pbilis, 

. 89 

10-0 

. 79 

9-0 


* 

49 

6-0 

« 

23 

2-7 

• 

48 

5-7 


13 

1-4 


13 

1-4 


12 

1-3 


23 

2-3 


35 

4-3 


37 

4-0 


20 

2-7 


15 

1-7 


30 

3-1 


34 

3-7 


113 

10-9 


240 

80-24 


194 

15-10 


Cases 

Gonorrbeea. 

67 

91 


68 

44 


69 

66 

77 

83 

8a 

56 

73 

48 

109 

54 

56 

116 

156 

178 


Ratio per cent. 

Venereal ai 
all kinds, 

25-06 

25-08 Act XIV came into force Isfc 
April. New regiment came in 
3 months before Act came into 
force. 

14-40 

8- 10 New regiment toward the end 

of the year-, not inspected on 
arrival. 

13- 9 

1 ’^' . . . 

9- 4 New regiment, inspected, 

10-3 Ditto ditto. 

12-6 New regiments, not inspected. 

10- 7 Erostitutiou in barracks. 

11- 7 New regiment and drafts. 

9-3 

12- 8 New regiment. 

8-7' 

14- 5 New regiment. 

28-0 

68-1 4 New regiment. 

31-66 Ditto, 
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22. From this it appears that syphilis was reduced to a low ratio for the 
years 1873 to 1879, and in 1880 stood as low as 1*7 per cent,; since then there has 
been a rise, reaching 10‘9 per cent, in 1883 and 30‘24! in 1881. The cases 
of syphilis in 1885, though less than the total of 1881, were 105 more than the 
cases in the year before the Act was introduced. Lesser venereal diseases 
reached a total in 1885 untouched in the whole series of years, and 116 more 
than in 1868. The Government of Bengal, in reviewing the Superintendent’s 
Beport for 1881, observed — 

'‘Referring to the enbet 'whicli the withdrawal of the Actlms had on the police force, the 
Superintendent shows that the number of cases of venereal disease has increased from I’-IG per 
cent, of the total strength of the force in 1882 to 2‘07 in 1881. The men have suffered during 
(he year from the most malignant types of the disease — a tiling unknown in previous years. 
"With regard to the soldiers in the garrison of Fort IVilliam, it is shown in Table VIII that the 
percentage of cases of venereal complaints of all kinds on the mean daily strength of the force 
was reduced from 31'13 in 1805 to ll’dO in 1870 and ]2'8 in 1880, and that it rose in 1883 
(the year after the restriction of the operation of the Act to the southern part of the town) to 
14'5, in 1883 to 28‘0, and in 1881' to 58‘4. The percentage of cases of primary sj’pliilis 
during the year under review was 30-21' against lO’O in 1883, which again was far higher than 
the figure recorded for any year since 1870," 

23. These figures, uotwithstauding the decline in 1885, show, on the whole, a 
serious increase since the suspension of the Act in ISSl. TIic numbers of 1881' 
are unrivalled and indeed unapproached in the whole series of years ; while 
even the reduced numbers of 1885 can bo ctjualled only by going hack to 
1867, the year before the introduction of the Act. The fact that in 18SX, no 
less than 30 per cent, of the Calcutta garrison were invalided with a disease 
which not only renders a man unfit for present duty but permanently 
injures his constitution and endangers the health of his descendants , is 
certainly a consideration which the Military authorities cannot afford to 
overlook. 


(rt) Commiisioncv of Police, No. 
4011 of 28tb October 18S1. 


21. Act XIV of 1868 came into force in Calcutta from 1st September 1869. 

It was suspended in the north of the town from 1st 
November 1881 [a) and from 16th iMarcli 1883 in the 
(j) Government of Bcnffnl NoliC- wholc of the town (6). This step was taken against 
c.ition of 27th February 1883. strong advicG of sevcral high professional autho- 

rities, who considered that the Act was working successfully and that its aboli- 
tion would be attended by disastrous results. The same view of the Act had 


been expressed in 1877 by Surgeon-General Beatson, who in a memorandum of 
16th May 1877 reviewed and compared the results of the working of Act XXII 
of 1864 in Provincial Cantonments, and of Act XIY of 1868 in Calcutta up 
to that date. He pointed out that the results in Calcutta were less favourable 
than they would otherwise have been on two accounts : 1st, that the glacis and, 
(curiously enough) the Fort itself, did not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
officials, to whom the task of carrying out the Act was entrusted, and that 
there was, accordingly, no control in the very locality in which control (vas most 
needed ; and 2nd, that fresh regiments, coming in from less protected areas, 
were occasionally the cause of a large temporary increase of disease : hut that, 
notwithstanding these and other draAvbacks in worldng the Act, the cases of 
syphilis among the garrison bad been brought down from 9 per cent, in 1868 to 
1-4 and 1*3 per cent, in the three years 1873 to 1876 ; that, notwithstanding 
that the Act was little more than permissive, the facilities for evasion 
being so gi’eat, the public health had benefited in a very high degree by its 
working ; that the dislike to the Act had disappeared ; that the Hospitals wero 
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resorted to by diseased women from other places, while the effect of the Act on 
the class chiefly concerned was shown by these figures — 


Percentage of women 
found diseased to women 
examined for the first 
time. 


Percentase of diseased 
women to Uiose in Vegnlar 
attendance. 


26. The general conclusions arrived at by Dr. Beatson were thus summarised 

by the Bengal Government : — “ In regard to the 
Secretary to Gov^nm^t of System under Act XIV of 1868, Dr. 

Bengal to Secretary to Government . j r. - 4 . rn 

of iSdia, Home Department (Medi- Beatson, XU his Memorandum, enters into very iull 
cal), No. 2759 of 30th July 1877. detail, and shows Conclusively that, whether tested 

by the bealtb. of tbe general population, i.e., proportion of venereal admissions to 
total admissions into civil hospitals, or by tbe effect on tbe bealtb of tbe troops 
in garrison, or by that of tbe registered women themselves, tbe result lias been 
undeniably successful, and this, notwithstanding one or two very serious diffi- 
culties, one being that the Fort and the glacis thereof are not under tbe iuris- 
diction of tbe Civil authorities who administer Act XIV, which consequently 
is inoperative there.” 

26. Tbe subject was again considered by a Committee under the presidency 
of the " Honourable B. Colvin appointed 14th January 1881. Besides the 
President it consisted of Dr. Crawford, Surgeon- General of the British Army, 
Dr Cuningham, Surgeon-General and Sanitary Commissioner, the Sanitary Com- 
missioner of Bombay, and tbe Superintendent of tbe Calcutta Loch Hospitals. 
Tbe Committee reported that tbe percentage of tbe Lock Hospitals showed 
durin<^ ten years a fall in tbe percentage of tbe more serious disease from 25-6 
> cent, to 3, and a faU in tbe ratio of diseased women from 27 per cent, m 
f*bLe nrimarily examined to 1 per cent, among those under inspection. “ We 
think ’’ tliey observed, » that these tables afford satisfactory evidence that among 
tbe reeistered prostitutes of Calcutta, tbe operation of tbe Act has tended to dimi- 
Uisli the extent of venereal disease and has so modified the type that the worst 
forms are now almost exceptional.” They found that the ratio for admission for 
ill cases of venereal diseases in the Calcutta Garrison had fallen from 328'2 per 
mille for the decade before the Act to 192-7 for the decade after its introduction 
As rec^arded the general population, they considered that the figures estabhshed 
Imnortant diminution in the extent of primary syphilis, and that this type 
^l^prthan in nrevious years ; and, on the whole, “that the working of 
Te Snta-ioL Diseases Act L Calcutta had been attended by success.” Three 
Imhefs of the Committee held that this success was sufficient to compensate 
for the cost and incidental objections, four held that its success ^oifid he 
toi T-ne TTnwi'ah Dr Guningham explamed the ground of 

1 « le outlay, nearly B5.000 per 

bis dissent 3 justified by the results as re- 

' («) The following wore tbe chavges the general population; that the numbers 

in 1880-1885:- applying at the hospitals Constituted hut a Small 

18S0 . • ■ • portion of the sufferers from the disease, and that 

Hi ; ■. • • arrest of 12 women per diem for breach of 

1883 . . • ; .jyas a grave danger ; that the real number o 

ml: : • 1^-557 p,.ostitutes was probably 14,000 to 18,000, and that 
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the control of these, as also the inclusion of Howrali, would involve a still 
larger expenditure ; that if Municipalities wished for the Act, they could have 
it; and if Government wished to protect the troops, they could do so by regis- 
tering that small class of prostitutes, not j^rohahly numbering more than 1,000, 
to which European soldiers had access. Mr. Lambert, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, informed the Committee that “ he had no doubt whatever 
that the Act largely tends to lessen diseases among Europeans of all classes, 
especially among the troops, who resort, as a rule, to women of the lowest 
class.” Dr. Payne, who had been Superintendent of the Lock Hospital from 
the introduction of the Act in 1869 to end of 1879, stated to the Committee 
that there had been a marked decrease of diseases in the aggregate ; that 
amongst registered u'omen there had been a very marked change in the type 
of the disease; “in fact, the worst forms have practically disappeared; but not 
only this, but I have learnt year by year from official enquiry in Eegimental 
Hospitals that, in Calcutta, improvement in this respect lias been equally 
marked.” “The working of the Act,” he said, “ has surpassed my expectations.” 
Dr. Payne pointed out that the Sanitary Commissioner’s statistics, in which all 
venereal diseases were grouped together, obscured the especial effect of the Act, 
which is to reduce the syphilitic class of diseases. He observed that, notwith- 
standing the existence of a largo class of unregistered women in the city, the 
cases of syphilis had faUen from 6,000 to 2,000. There appears, accordingly, 
to have been an unanimous opinion that the effect of the Act, though partially 
enforced, had been to produce a marked improvement in the garrison, 
in the general population, and in the condition of the registered women. 

27. On the suspension of the Act in March 1883 the Government of India 

ordered that the results of the suspension should bo 

No. 47 of 20tli February 1883. « t i i i n a ^ -a* x , 

carefully watched and that the existing Lock 
Hospitals should be replaced by a specially organised system of dispensary and 
hospital relief strictly voluntary for syphilitic patients of all classes. 

On this the Bengal Government directed the Lock Hospitals at Sealdah 

and Alipore to be kept open for the reception of all 

Government of Uengal No. G35T. , « i a’ a i i 

of 22 iid June 1883 . classcs ot vcuercal patients wlio chose to ' present 

themselves. 

28. A report on the results of the suspension of the Act and of the system 
of voluntary Lock Hospitals was presented by Dr. Payne, Surgeon-General of 
Bengal, on March 13, 1884). In this Dr. Payne recorded the conclusion as 
a matter “ on which there is no doubt and no possibility of a second opinion,” 
that “ in Calcutta Act XIV worked with most excellent effect on the health 
of the touTi and the soldiery, and the withdrawal of it has, in the course of 
nine months, undone all the good that had been accomplished.” 

“ It is impossible,” the Surgeon-General goes on to say, “ that any sani- 
tary improvement could have been brought to more absolute demonstration 
than the vast decrease of syphilis in Calcutta and its practical disappearance 
from the garrison under the working of Act XIY.” He proceeded to demon- 
strate the improvement among the registered women by the statistics of the 
various forms of venereal disease among them, showing that the serious forms 
of the disease had almost ceased to exist among them. The figures of syphilis 
in the Lock Hospitals since 1870 are as follows ; — 

AU forms of Syphilis in the Lock Hospitals from l&i'O to 1883. 


1870. I 1871. I 1872. I 1873. | 1874. j 1875. 1870. 1877. 1878. 1870. 1650. 1891. j 1882. | 1833. j 1831. j 1885. 


876 I 777 I 449 1 ' 226 I 165 I 102 I 83 


80 141 20S 261 


Govei nment of Uengul No. G35T. 
of 22iid June 1883. 
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The increased, figures of recent years are the more striking 'when it is 
rememhered that in 1881 the Act was withdrawn from half and in 1883 from 
the entire town, and that, whereas the previous years represent all the disease 
that could he detected, the figures since 1883 represent merely the number of 
women who are driven by their needs to apply spontaneously for public relief. 
Dr. Payne had not before him the results of 1884 and 1885, which of course 
would have given additional strength to his argument. It is certainly difficult 
to doubt, on these figures, that there was a marked improvement up to 1881 
and an equally marked deterioration for the subsequent years. Purther analysis 
of the above figures adds to their signifieanee, for it sliows that the Cases of 
the most ordinary form of infective syphilis had stink from 437 in 1870 to 
2 and 3 in the years 1878—1881. As Dr. Payne points out, “the disease had 
ceased to exist ” among the registered w'omen. 

On the 26th August 1884, the Government of India, reviewing the letter 
Government nf India, No. 250 o£ of the Sui-geon-General of Bengal and the other 
2ctit Angust 18S1. evidence before it, called in question the conclu- 

sions arrived at hy Dr. Payne, and announced its decision, that ‘ the Goi ernor 
General in Council was altogether averse to the re-imposition of the Act ifi 
Calcutta.” 

This decision of the Government was regretted at the time hy many high 
medical officials who did not agree with the late Sanitary Commissioner with 
tlie Government of India as to tlie working of the Act, and subsequent 
experience certainly seems to favour the view that they were right. At any 
rate, when we have actually a third of the European soldiers in India laid up 

with venereal diseases, and more than 12 per cent, each year attacked with a 
dangerous and loathsome form of it wdiich is likely to impair their health for 
life and to he transmitted to their children, and udien in the Calcutta Garrison 
we have 58 per cent, of the force laid up with various forms of venereal disease 
in a single year and more than 30 per cent, laid up with syphilis, I think 
that, from the financial point of view, we might reasonably urge on the 
Government the expediency of considering the possibility of more effectual 
means of controlling the disease throughout the country, and of re-examiaing 
the soundness of a policy, which put an end to wdiat seemed to lie the beginning 
of a successful attempt in this direction in Calcutta. 


The 7th December 1886. 


H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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APPENDIX y. 

NOTE BY Ma. AVESTLAND FOR THE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON THE 

relations of local funds to local expenditure. 

Local Funds are loractically of two kinds. There are first specific receipts 

raised for the purpose of meeting specific expendi- 
spe^ific puS'osTr ^pTerntt/of tui’C ; these are differently treated in different Prov- 
Provincial Expondituro generally. inces, sometimes appearing in the general Provin- 
cial account, sometimes as a special Local Fund, and sometimes as mere items 
in a bigger Local Fund ; but, in whatever way the accounts arc kept, there are 
specialTeceipts out of which the expenditure is met, and tbe expenditure is 
therefore not a bm’den on the general resources. Within this category we may 
reckon the transactions in most Provinces on aceount of District Post, and of 
Villa°-e Service and Patwaris, and also those connected with Village Police. 
The second class of Local Funds are those which are purely supplementary 
of Provincial Expenditure, and are devoted mainly to Public Works, Educa- 
tion, Medical, and some Minor Departments, such as Botanical Gardens, or 
Veterinary charges. These last we call supplementary of Provincial Expen- 
diture, because precisely the same kinds of transactions, both as to receipts 
and expenditure, occur sometimes in the Local and sometimes in the Provincial 
column, and sometimes, under the same Government, in both. The Local 
receipts in this case merely enable Government to imdcrtake more of certain 
expenditure than would otherwise be possible. The various Governments, 
moreover, differ greatly in the degree in which they keep their “Local” revenues 
in their own hands, or give them up to be applied by Local Fund Committees, 
but the difference is obviously less a financial than an adrhinistrative one. 

2. To facilitate comparison, in this respect, between the transactions of the 
„ , „ • • , r, t • several Governments, we take from the accounts of 

Revenue from Provincial Rates in ' 

1884-85. 1881-85 the following statement of the whole 

revenue from the cesses on land, &c., classed as “ Provincial rates ” : — 


Statement A. 

Beventie from Cesses on Land, ^c., classed as “ Frovincial Bales.'’ 

Throe O/s omittoil. 





Deduct special appropriations, 
sometimes Local and sometimes 
Provincial — 

Charges of Collection, Provin- 
cial. 

Local . 

District Post, Provincial 
Local 

Village Service 
A^’iHage Police, Local 
Wards, Rates,'^c., Provincial . 
Irrigation. Cess and Special 
Funds. 

Total Special Appropriations . 
Remaining for Getioral Pur- 
poses. {A) • \ • 

Viz., Provincial . \ 

Local .\ 


Central 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Burma. 

6,48 

8,40 

So 

2,'i6 

46 

*60 

3,33 

2,51 

4,39 

3,97 

4,01 



Bengal. 

North- 

Western 

Pro- 

vinees. 

76,69 

65,49 

« • • 

6 

2,84 

... 

3,16 

1,'94 

'68 

23,60 

6,18 

25,60 

70,51 

39,89 

36,97 

33,54 

16,55 

23,34 
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3. Tlie line marked {A) is tlie important one for purposes of comparison ; it 
snows tlie amount of local cesses wMcli, after deducting tliose tliat are set aside 
for the special local services emunerated in tke Leginning of paragraph 1, are 
av^aUable in aid of purposes on wMcli general revenues are also spent. These 
pm’poses are as follows : — 

{Hevenue Account.) 

Under I>7'ovincial.— Famine Assurance, Productive Works, Public Works 
and, so far as the law authorises. Education and Medical. 

' Under iocaL— Public Works, General Purposes, Education and Medical. 
In Bengal, however, Education and Medical are not included among 
the admissible objects of “ local ” expenditure. 

4. To take first of all the portion classed as Eocal ; the general account 

of the operations under the Local Eund Boards 
Expenditot o“ which manage the expenditure; the local funds 

portion of the Local Pates being, as just explained, 
credited after deduction of charges of collection and of District Post and Police 
charges, where these are dealt with by the Local Committees : — 

Statement B. 

Accoimt of Heve. and !Ex])tre., Local in character^ in the Local Fund Accounts. 

Three 0/s omitted. 



Central 

Pro- 

vinceg. 

Burma. 

Assam. 

Bengal. 

North - 
"Western 
Pro- 
vinces. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 



4 




• « r 

89 

1,10 

A 

],57 

4,01 

3,95 

33,54 

23,34 

18,60 

39,57 

21,60 

B 


32 






1,94 

D 

■In 

4 



86 

1 

89 

2,64 

E 

14 

1 


* ♦ 

1,07 


20 

1 

P 

13 

... 


... 

2 

... 

, . 

8 

El 


... 


47 

26 

• •• 

48 

13 

C 

50 

72 

14 



15 

2,80 

5 

10 

31 

42 

2 

1,73 

1,07 

85 

2,15 

93 

c 



• • • 

13 

, , 


... 

... 

c 

73 

62 

1,33 

2 

44 

... 

6,01 

3,96 


5,02 

6,18 

5,44 

35,89 

27,06 

19,61 

51,99 

32,44 


12 

5 

5,99 

2,54 

18,11 

. • 

2,36 

4,52 


Bfii 

mma 

11,43 

38,43 

45,17 

19,61 

54,35 

36,96 

G 







11 

35 

A 


12 


19 

2 

» • • 

8 


G 

8 

14 


1,32 

84 

86 

1,24 

17 

B 

53 

4 




• • 


61 

D 

26 

76 

1,31 


13,81 

4,76 

6,61 


E 

26 

23 

8 


4,37 

2,5B 

5,51 


P 

55 

7 

3 


22 

96 

... 

1,12 

G 

1 

2 



2 

1 


... 





27 

• • • 

1 

... 

15 

m 

lo 

50 

43 

36 

4 

25 

4,72 

86 

c 


5 


1 

*tt 

.«• 

... 

• •• 

c 

2A9 

4.89 

9,58 

36,53 

25,56 

9,13 

38,17 

21,22 



6,82 

11,43 

OD 

CO 

00 

CO 

44,88 

18,56 

56,48 



HI 

'17 



... 

40 

1,68 



4,37 

6,99 

11,43 

38,68 


18,96 

58,34 

ay, 


+ 77 

—76 

0 

■ 


+ 65 

— -3,99 

— 2,47 


Beveimes. 

Land Revenue . 

Provincial Rates {net) Local 
Funds portion from State 
ment A. 

Police Pounds . 

Education 
Medical . 

Minor Departments 
Interest . 

Miscellaneous — Rents 
Other 

Irrigation . . 

Civil Works 

Total Revenue 
Contributions — from Provin- 
cial 

Total Assets 
Ex^etiditure. 

Interest . 

Refunds . 

Administration . 

Police Pounds . 

Education 
Medical . 

Minor Departments 
Superannuations 
Stationery- 
Miscellaneous . 

Irrigation 
Civil Works 

Total Expenditure 
Contributions — to Provincial 
Total P.ayments 
Surplus or Deficit (C except 
in Punjab). 


W-R.-Under Miscellaneous the following exceptional Marine 18; Madras, 

23, Marino 1; Madras, Contributions from local bunds, I.IG. Mxpenatturo xiurmu, 

Contributions to Local Funds, 3. n on tbo next nao-o in ivbich tbe Eevence 

The capital letters in column 2 indicate the items m Statement C on tne next pa„c 

and Expenditure of each Head is included. 
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5. The surplus or deficit, which is in no case very large, may be regarded 

as due for the most part to a temporary excess or de- 
Abstract of above account. in tliB scale of Public Works Expenditure. 

In the Punjab, however, it is rather due to deficiency in the “ Contribution to 
Provincial,” district funds having in that Province numerous cross-allotments 
of Revenue and Expenditure resulting on the whole in a net charge to Local, of 
which part remained unpaid in 1884-85. Remembering this, therefore, and 
grouping the items as indicated by the letters, we have the following abstract 
statement of the general scale of Revenue and Expenditure, shewn in state- 
ment B, so far as general figures can be built up on the statistics of one year. 
This statement includes all that need be taken into account in making compar- 
isons between provinces, because cverytliing else falls nithin the category of 
receipts and payments for village and other local services in connexion with 
Land Revenue and Police. 

Statemest C. 

Abstract Account of Revenue and Expenditure, Local in character, in the 

Local Fund Accounts, 

Throo 0/s omitted. 



Central 

Pro. 

1 

Burma. 

Assam. 

Bengal. 

Noith- 

Western 

Pro- 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 






vmccs. 




Revenue Provincial Rates . A 

1,57 

3,89 

8,95 

33,35 

23,32 


39,49 

21,50 

MiscelLncous . B 

1,41 

74 

2 

2,20 

1,33 

i 

85 

3,52 

3,49 

Contributions from Provincial 






[iict) .... 

12 

... 

5,99 

2,54 

18,11 


50 

3,92 

Tot.al 

3,10 

4,63 

9,96 

38,09 

42,76 

1 19,45 I 

43,51 

28,91 

Expenditure {net), Public 





1 

I 



Works . . . . C 

2,03 

2,84 

8,11 

30,14 

25,41 

8,08 

26,37 

14,74 

Education . . D 

26 

72 

1,31 

12,95 

4,75 

5,72 

10,06 

Medical . . E 

Gardens, Agriculture, 

12 

22 

8 

... 

3,30 

1 

2,5.8 

5,31 

1,54 

&c. . . . F 

42 

7 

3 

♦ • » 

20 

96 

. . . 

1,04 

Miscellaneous . G 

28 

6G 

43 

1,95 

90 

1,13 

6,11 

1,53 

Contributions to Provincial 





{net) .... 


12 

... 


... 

1,05 

... 

... 

Total 

3,10 

1 4,63 

9,96 

38,09 

42,76 

19,45 

43,51 

28,91 


6 . 


Erom this statement we see at once that the Local Eund Boards in 
Assam and in the North-Western Provinces differ 

Provinces .and Assam to a largo IfOm thOSC Of other Pl’OVinceS lU this I’CSpect, that, 

Provinci'ai^Bxpenditu’re''^^^^ besides Spending that wliich in these two Provinces 

corresponds to the Local Eund Revenue of other 
Provinces, they are also agents for carrying out Expenditure from Provincial 
Revenues. Sixty per cent, of what is classed as Local Eund Expenditure in 
Assam, and forty-two per cent, of that of the North-Western Provinces, is 
provided for by funds banded over by the Provincial Governments out of their 
own Revenues, as distinguished from the direct Local Revenues themselves. 
The same may be said of a small part — about six or seven per cent. — of the 
Bengal Expenditure ; but the 2,64 shewn in the Bengal column represents, we 
believe, some special land revenue which has been ajipropriated to Local 
purposes for 20 or 30 years. Bombay, similarly, grants to Local Eunds 1,65 as the 
equivalent of a “ one-anna cess on Abkari Revenues,” 2,l7 for Primary Schools 
(since, very considerably enhanced), and 18 for certain Local Dispensaries. 

7. It must be remembered, therefore, that “ making expenditure Local ” 

does not, so far as Assam and the North-Western 
Provinces are concerned, mean relieving Provincial 
of the burden of it ; for in both these Provinces the 
Provincial Government would equally have to find funds for it, whether the 


Transfer of Expenditure to Local 
how far relieves Provincial. 
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penditure, except Local Public 

to relievo Provincial of tbeir burden It is on! v irT-R^ ^ ^ i 

and perhaps to a small extent in i^ie Oentr pfo 

of Local Pund Revenue can reallZlSi 7 ' S 

alteration of the law as to Local something^ equivalent to an 

some of the expenditure which is at present ProZlaf 

8. But, on the other hand, there is a difference of 'the opposite kind under 

Local E:=pon.l!turc bow far met 5 as shewn in paragraph 2, some of 

by Local Taxation. the Provincial Revenue, in Central Provinces, Ben- 

1 ~ ,, T - ^ ^'^oi’‘^^‘-'^estern Provinces, and Punjab, is deriv- 

cd from the Local Cesses, classed as Provincial Rates. Without intendine to 
indicate any theory as to the equality or inequaUty of the burden of taxation 
we may observe that there is an obvious distinction between General Revenue’ 
common to all Pronnees, such as Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, &c., and 
Local Revenue, sueh as Provincial Rates, which is raised with some specific 
reference to expenditure within the limits of the Province, and to a laree 
extent within the limits of the disti-ict, within whieh it is spent. We have 
analysed the transactions of Local Funds, so far as they relate to expenditure 
which is generally regarded as bearing an especially local character, namely. 
Public Works, Education (excluding Direction, Inspection in part, and Col-’ 
leges), Tlospitals, Dispensaries, and Vaccination. We may now in’ the same 
way compare the several Proidnccs in respect of that portion of this kind of 
expenditure which comes within the Provincial account, as distinguished from 
the Local, and see how much of it is met in each case by taxation of a local 
character and how much falls upon the General Revenues. The following state- 
ment shews (1) the whole of this expenditure, (2) the amount of Local Taxation 
credited in the provincial pai-t of the account; the balance being the amount 
left to be met out of non-local resources : — 


Statement D. 

Abstract Account of Bevenue and Expenditure, Local in character, in the 

Provincial Accounts. 


Three O/a omitted. 



Central 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Durran. 

Assnin. 

Bengal. 

North- 

"Western 

IVo- 

vinces. 

Punjab. 

iSfadras. 

Bombay. 

Public Works — 

Provincial Railways, Not 







■ 

■ 

Earnings 

.5,67 

8,22 

—01 

11,57 

17,16 

2,57 

24 



Interest 

3,72 


... 

1,51 

1,81 

H 

IH 

Net cost to Provincial (a) . 
Civil Works (deducting Re- 

—1,85 

1,70 

01 

6,58 

—1,06 

1,57 


... 

ccipts) 

13,49 

19,66 

6,75 

17,54 

21,28 

22,58 


33,82 

Schools and Grnnts-in-aid (i) . 

3,08 

1,51 

84 

21,22 

• • • 

3,33 

6,34 

8,96 

Hospitals, Dispensaries, and 






Vaccination . . .(c). 

82 

14 

35 

4,24 

78 

• I ■ 

1,97 

6,43 

Grants to Local Funds (see 







above) .... 

12 

—12 

6,99 

2,54 

18,11 


50 

3,92 

Total Provincial E.xpenditure of 









“ Local” cbaracler 

16,20 

22,79 

13,64 

61,12 

39,11 

20,43 

86,87 

53,13 

Deduct — Provincial Rates credited 




to Provincial, see Statement A. 

2,40 

• •• 

... 

86,97 

16,55 

4,81 

• •• 

• • • 

Balance 

13,80 



14,15 

22,56 

21,02 

36,87 

53,13 


(a) The net ebargo for Provincial Eailwaya is properly put down against Provincial Rates ; see Financial 
.Statement for 1877-8, pages 148, 140. Irrigation works arc excluded as being too closely connected with Land 

Revenue. „ m i 

(h) Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1884-5, page 76. Total charges from “ Government schools ’’ to 
“ payments by results Ics.s amount charged to Local in Statement B. 

(e) Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1834-6, page 77, after deduction of the net amount charged to Local 
in Statement B. 
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9. This last figure may he said to show, in a general way, the amount of 

General Revenues as distinguished from revenues 
General Revenues how far ap- local character, which are in each Province 

plied for local expenditure. , , - , i -i ,• i 

spent upon those objects which legislation and prac- 
tice have recognized as especially hearing a local character. 

10. The main features in the final result are the low figure under Bengal 

and the high one under Bombay. The first, how- 

h- ^^TBombay inequality; for the low rate of 
high m om ay. land-revenue in Bengal practically admits a higher 

scale of Local Taxation, so that part of the Local Taxation of Bengal may he 
said to represent what is general taxation elsewhere. The high figure of Bom- 
bay has no special explanation, beyond the generally higher proportion of 
expenditure which distinguishes that Province. 

11. The following statement, compiled from Statements 0 and L, gives a 

„ , . , , , .• £ general view’^ of what may, in the sense above noted. 

General view of local portion of -n 

accounts. he Called the “ Local part or the Expenditure in 

each of the Provinces of India : — 


Statement. 

Abstract Account of Bevenue and Expenditure, Local in character, in the 
Provincial Local Fund Accounts. 


Three 0/s omitted. 


— 

Central 

PlO* 

vinccs. 

Burma. 

Assam 

Bengal. 

North- 

Western 

Pro. 

viiioes. 

Punjab. 

SIndras. 

Bombay. 

Expenditure. 

Railways’ Account . 

Civil Works , . • (5) 

Education, excluding higher (5) 

Hospitals, Dispensaries and [b) C 
Vaccination. P 

Gardens and Agriculture, Local . 
Miscellaneous Local 

—1,85 

13,49 

2,08 

3,68 

25 

82 

12 

42 

28 

1,70 

19,56 

2,84 

1,51 

72 

14 

22 

7 

66 

61 

5,76 

8,11 

84 

1,31 

35 

8 

3 

43 

5,58 

17,54 

86,14 

21,22 

4’24 

'L95 

—1,06 

21,28 

25,41 

12,95 

78 

3,30 

20 

90 

1.57 
22,58 

8,98 

3,33 

4,75 

2.58 
96 

1,13 

28^06 

26,37 

6,34 

5,72 

1,97 

5,31 

’6,11 

33,82 

14,74 

8,96 

10,06 

6,43 

1.53 
1,04 

1.54 

Total 

19,24 

27,42 

17,51 

86,67 

63,76 

45,88 

79,88 

78,12 

Resources from which the expendi- 
ture is met. 

Net Revenue Provincial Rates (a) 
Miscellaneous Loc.ul Revenues . 
Appropriated out of General 
Revenues, Statement D, 

3,97 

1,41 

18,86 

3,89 

74 

22,79 

8,95 

2 

13,54 

1 

89,87 

1,33 

22,56 

23,41 

85 

21,62 

39,49 

3,52 

36,87 

21,60 

3,49 

53,13 

Total 

19,24 

27,42 

17,51 

86,67 


m 




statement for General Purposes " in Statement A, less the refunds Hue in 

Account Statement D and the lower in the Eocal, 


1. In the three minor Provinces local revenues hear only one-quarter or 
less of the burden of local expenditure ; in the Pimjah and Madras, they hear, 
about one-half ; in the North-Western Provinces nearly two-thirds; in Bombay 
Jess tlian one-third. Bengal nominally shews a proportion of nearly seven- 
eighths, hut for comparative purposes would he differently rated as explained 
m paragraph 10. 


J. W. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

SELECTION FKOM THE REPLIES, RECEIVED PROM THE CHAMBERS OP 
COMMERCE AND PUBLIC BODIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, TO THE CIRCU- 
LAR OF THE PINANCE COMMITTEE, INVITING SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
POSSIBLE ECONOMIES IN THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


1. — ^Madras Chamber or Commerce. 

Copy of letter, dated Madras, the 3rd May 1886, from the Chairman. 

It is with some diffidence that this Chamber accepts the invitation contained in your 
circular letter of the 24-th ultimo, to offer “ advice and information ” to the Finance Committee, 
for it is conscious of its inability to touch more than the fringe of the very complicated subject 
of public expenditure in this country. The avocations of its members do not favour, since they 
do not require a close study of any parts of the machinery of the Administration that are not 
brought into direct contact with trade. But, while frankly admitting at the outset its want of 
exact information, and its liability on that account to be misled, the Chamber feels it is bound 
to do what lies in its power to comply with the wishes of the Committee, since it is, possibly, 
from outside more even than from inside the executive that the Committee is likely to obtain 
clues to leakages from the public purse. 

The Government of India regards the frontier defences, the famine protective works, and 
the loss by exchange, as “'special circumstances which impose upon it the obligation of 
“examining with renewed and minute attention the possibilities; of an effective decrease of 
expenditure.” It seems to the Chamber, however, that no special circumstances are needed to 
justify a more searching and dispassionate scrutiny iuto the details of public expenditure than 
Las yet been conducted in this country. The Government of India has devised checks upon 
extravagance which have been applied by subordinate Governments and by Departments, hub 
the system of taxation without representation has discouraged the development in the public 
service of habits of thrift, since it has to a great extent relieved the disbursers of public money 
from public responsibility. The concession to the local Councils of the power, within certain 
limits, of raising and spending revenue, the enlargement of those bodies, and the more liberal 
accepkince of the representative principle in their constitution, should, therefore, he of material 
service in promoting economy, by increasing the sense of responsibility in public servants. 

At present it may be obvious to a private individual that a certain appointment Las be- 
come, by change of circumstances, a costly sinecure, and that it is unjust that the ryob should 
be taxed to ever so small an extent for its maintenance. He might feel it bis duty, were he a 
non-official member of a representative Assembly, to interrogate the Government on the sub- 
ject, aud to insist on the appointment being abolished in justice to the tax-payer. But, under 
existing circumstances, he can liberate his soul only by writing a letter to the newpapers, since 
any recommendation that he might address to the Government would run a great risk of being 
regarded as an impertinence. It is nobody’s business, or interest, to play the Joseph Hume, or 
the Henry Fawcett in India. The Government practically claims to be in no need of advice 
or experience, and the satirical language publicly indulged in lately by the Finance Minister 
in regard to non-official opinion upon financial matters, was an illustration of that bureaucratic 
contempt for outside experience which is one of the drawbacks of this country. The Govern- 
ment is not likely to effect all the economies that are feasible until it nerves itself to take the 
public into its confidence, and, regardless of the clamour of vested interests, requires that India 
shall be debited with no more than the current market value of the services that are rendered 
to her. 

It has been observable in previous paroxysms of economy that tl\e conscience of the Govern- 
ment has been relieved by petty reductions at the bottom of the lists of establishments; and 
there is much cause to apprehend that the labours of the Finance Committee will be of little 
avail unless the Supreme Government emphasises its belief in the dying need for economy hy 
setting an example of personal retrenchment. The scale of official salaries in this country was 
drawn up by officials on generous lines at a time when the financial position of the State was 
supposed to be strong, but it is unlikely that the arguments which were originally employed 
in support of that scale would satisfy a representative Assembly of the need to perpetuate rates 
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of remuneration that have no parallel in the world. The monarch who mutely taught a 
senator wisdom by cutting down with his cane the tall poppies in a field, unconsciously indi- 
cated the direction in which retrenchments would most probably be commenced by such an 
Assembly in India. 

As the Chamber is asked to communicate to you "any information tending to assist the 
Committee in its researches,” I will proceed to notice some items of local expenditure that 
seem to the Chamber to be either unnecessary or excessive, merely by way of enforcing its 
opinion that there is room for judicious economy in various branches of the Administration. 

The seat of the Madras Government . — The Chamber sympathises with the public dis- 
approval of the retirement of the Madras Government from the plains for half the year, and 
of the permanent location of Madras army heird-qnarters at Ootacamund. The subject must 
be familiar to the membei-s of the Committee, and it may be urged that, as it has been exhaus- 
tively discussed from time to time by the Press, no adviintage can bo expected to arise from re- 
considering it. But the Chamber respectfully urges the Committee to clear its mind of official 
prejudice, and to view the question from the stand-points of the tax-payer, and of the impartial 
economist. The members of the Government are paid with extraordinary munificence by a 
poor country threatened with chronic deficit. The salaries they draw were conceded as com- 
pensation for discharging arduous duties in a climate not altogether congenial to Europe.ans. 
The assumption was that the recipients while holding office would live in the midst of the 
people over whose destinies they presided, except at intenmls when they might betiike them- 
selves, for the refreshment of bodi’ and mind, for a holiday to the uplands, or to sea. But the 
example set originally by the Government of India of withdrawing from touch with the 
people of Bengal, has been followed, and improved upon by the Madras Government, and 
public money has been spent with a lavish hand on the provision of buildings at Ootacamund 
for the exclusive use of the Government. There has been, the Chamber regrets to have to say, 
a deplorable absence of consideration for public opinion, for the public interests, and for the 
public purse in the steps taken by the local Govenimcnt to promote the personal comfort of its 
members ; but no offer is known to have been made by those officers to curtail their salaries 
in order to compensate the public to some extent for the expense to which it has been put. 
Information of the cost to this Presidency of Government from the hills is not available to 
the public j it may, however, be safely assumed that, what with interest on the outlay on 
buildings that would not have been needed if the Government had remained at the csipital, 
what with the cost of special tmins, of travelling allowances, of the hill charges of subordi- 
nates, of extra postage, telegrams, and otherwise, the addition that has been made to the 
expenditure of the local Administration has been great, while it is notorious that the alluring 
characteristics of Ootacamund set their mark on the conduct of public business. 

Among the lessons that were taught by fire and sword in the c.'itaclysm of 1857, but 
which have almost, if not entirely, been forgotten, is this, that officials in this country filling 
high positions, will usually he ignorant of real native feeling if they studiously refrain from 
direct intercourse with the natives, and live in a little world of their own, to which the native, 
who is not an official dependant, has no access. An alien Government may exert itself to 
promote in every direction the material and moral welfare of subject races, yet if it holds 
aloof from the local habitat of those races, it is likely to be lulled into a sense of security 
which may be rudely dispelled by the descent of a " bolt from the blue.” It is not uneommon 
for ofificers who ought to be better informed, but whose judgment is warped by particip.ation 
in the personal advantages of deserting the plains, to deny that the policy of the Government 
with regard to the utilisation of the hills is a matter of any concern to the native public at 
large. The Chamber, however, believes that, so far as this Presidency is concerned, the native 
public is keenly conseious of the costliness and injustice of that policy, and resents the want 
of practical sympathy with the people that policy indicates. Tlie politic.al features of this 
very grave question may not come within the scope of the Committee’s enquiries, but they 
should not be lost sight of in connection with the reasonable suggestion, that every public 
servant, without distinction of rank, should forfeit a conriderahle percentage of the normal 
salary of his appointment during the time that be is absent from the plains, and should be 
left to pay his travelling expenses to and from the hills. 

The Governor’s staff . — The entertjiinment of a military officer as Military Secretary, and 
of a medical officer as Surgeon to the Governor, each on a salary of El, 000 per mensem, 
travelling allowances, merits the Committee’s attention. The Madras army is considerably 
smaller than it was when these appointments were created, and yet there are still three 
Military Secretaryships in connection with it, namely, the Military Secretary to the Govern- 
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ment salary R2,500; the Military Seeretaiy to the Governor, salary Sl,000 ; and the 
Military Secretary to the Commander-m-Chief, salary Hi, 000. The milltar; patronage of 
he Governor IS necessari yon an insignificant scale, and shonld be capable of being satisfac- 
torily dispensed, ovith the aid of the Military Secretary to the Government. It is probable, 
therefore, that the appointment of Military Secretary to the Governor is not indispensable, 
but IS one of the expensive relies of a somewhat extravagant expenditure in former days. 
This may also be said of the appointment of Surgeon to the Governor. His Excellency usually 
divides his time between the city of Madras and the town of Ootacamund, — ^places where 
medical officers of standing are permanently stationed, who would be available whenever 
medical advice was needed at Government House. At each place a medical officer of recog- 
nised professional ability might be appointed Surgeon to the Governor, without prejudice to 
bis other duties, and might in that capacity be allowed E250 a month during such time as 
the Governor was residing within the field of his duty. When the Governor went on tour a 
medical officer might be detailed to accompany him ; and at all considemble towns at which 
His Excellency sojourned, the local medical officer would be at his service. About fifteen years 
ago, when the Government of India determined that the appointment of Deputy Military 
Secretary to the Madras Government (salary HI, 500 a month) was superfluous, it was stoutly 
maintained in some quarters in Madras that the Military Secretary would never be able to get 
through his work single-handed; but the resistance to the reduction was futile, and the 
Militaiy Department is believed to have soon accommodated itself to the new position of 
things. A similar adaptation to circumstances may be looked for if the cost of the Governor’s 
staff is reduced as proposed by about H21,000 per annum. 


Stationery . — The luxurious habits of the Government in regard to printing and writing 
paper is probably responsible to a great extent for the wastefulness of all departments in the 
use of official stationery. In this Presidency the expenditure under that item averaged 
H4!, 25,000 per annum in the last five years, and year by year the departmental requirements 
are believed to grow in magnitude. It is a satisfactory feature of this large outlay that 1 lakh 
was expended in 1884!-85 in the purchase of country articles. But it is far from satisfactory 
to notice the official habit of employing large sheets of paper for communications that might 
bee qually well made on paper a fourth of the size. The Proceedings of Government are 
printed on pages measuring 8^ inches broad by 13^ inches long, and it is considered of great 
importance that manuscipt correspondence should tally in size. It very often happens that 
communications, which just run over one side of a page, are published in Proceedings of Gov- 
ernment on a four-paged piece of paper, measuring, when open, 17 by 13i inches, of which 
page 2 is for the most part blank, page 3 is quite blank, and page 4 contains the docket. This 
jiaper is of a far more expensive quality than that which is used by newsp.apers, and year by year 
the cost of it advances with the fall in exchange. Newsp.apers have to some extent met the 
fall of exchange by reducing the weight and cost of their printing paper, but the Government 
employs at least as high a quality of book- work paper now as it did when exchange was at par. 
It is natural that the Government should desire to prevent the wear and tear of records which 
results from a want of uniformity in the size of printed and written documents; but it is 


probable that such uniformity is obtained at a cost disproportionate to the value of the 
convenience secured. In this Presidency 521 officers are furnished by Government with 
stationery, of whom 356 are supplied free of charge and 165 obtain supplies on payment at 
the nates fixed by the Government. The Chamber is of opinion that, if the Government first 
studied judicious economy in its own use of stationery, and then insisted upon all officers in its 
employ doing the same, a very considerable retrenchment in expenditure might be effected 
without inconvenience. But such economy as the Chamber believes to be possible may not be 
more than momentai'y unless it is made the business of some officer, with special experience, 
closely to watch and periodically to report upon the consumption of paper by departments at 
the Presidency town and by district officers. At present the issue of official stationery is 
made by the Superintendent of Stamps, who resides permanently in Madras; and the Chamber 
presumes that the duties of that officer do not go beyond the keeping of faithful records of 
business, and the safe custody of the stocks entrusted to him. The sum, however, that is 
spent in^this country by the Government upon stationery has reached such large dimensions, 
that the Committee may deem it desirable to devise a better system of check upon the consump- 
tion of paper by all branches of the Administration than at present ex^ts. H relatively cheap 
paper were used for the great majority of official documents, and if officials who contravened 
reflations for economy in the use of paper, were mulcted for the paper that they or their 
subordinates were proved to have wasted, a large sum would be saved to the State, and the 
demands on the Post Office for the carriage of official correspondence would be diminished. 
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Printing. —'Hhe cousidcration o£ tbo printing bill of the Government is suggested bj tlio 
consideration of the bill for stationery. And here again the Chamber is convinced that 
retrenchment is practicable without any impairment of the cfficieiicj' of the Administration, 
lu 1884-86 the ofTioially estimated value of the printing and binding w’ork turned out for the 
Government by the Fort St. George Press (exclusive of cost of paper and postage), was 
54 644 j the High Court work was done by a private firm under contract ; the Lawrence 
Asylum Press outtum amounted to a value of R1,44,70C ; and the value of the work done at 
District Presses was Bl,53,560. Thus, inclusive of the High Court work, the printing and 
bindino- bill of the Government may have amounted to about 7 lakhs of rupees. The Chamber 
shares 1110 popular belief that there is too much printing done. Comparatively unimportant 
documents, of which only two or three copies arc required, arc printed, literally regardless of 
expense. The example which the Government sets of generous consideration for the eyesight 
and comfort of its members, is not lost upon the executive, and thus the record-rooms through- 
out the country may be choked with printed documents that might as well have never been 
printed since they may never be referred to after one pernsal. The demands of public business 
in India are so great and constant, that few departmental officers can spare the time for hunting 
up precedents, or for studying old records. It will doubtless be remembered by the members 
of the Committee that Sir Thomas Munro, when Governor of Madras, congratulated 
Mr. Canning on his escape, by not coming to India, from the " irksome task of toiling daily 
through heaps of heavy long-drawn papers," and said, “ I never had a very high opinion of 
our records, but it was not until my hast return that I knew that they contained such a mass 
of useless trash." If a conspicuously industrious and .able man, with forty years of Madras 
ofiicial experience, was provoked into expressing himself so severely with regard to the com- 
paratively small official correspondence that was produced in 1820, what would he say could he 
be told that the printing and stationery bill of the Madras Government now amounts to about 
12 lakhs of rupees per annum? There is reason to apprehend that a considerable percentage 
of the documents now produced by or for the Government would, if impartially considered by 
an economist, be included in the category to which Sir Thomas Munro alluded. The time of 
senior officers is valuable, and it is of importance to prevent unnecessary encroachments upon 
it; but much more systematic care is needed than has yet been t.aken to keep down the print- 
ing bill. The Government should have an interest in urging upon its officers the value of 
conciseness in their communications, and those officers would themselves be the gainers by a 
modification of the system of check and countor-oheck which often makes heavy, but, as far as 
they can see, unprofitable claims on their attention. The country is deluged with official 
papers — (in the Fort St. George Press alone the increase in the number of impressions in 
1884-85, as compared with 1883-84, was 4} millions, the annual average for the last live years 
having been 37 millions) — and the tendency is to increase the number of returns, and the 
amplitude of reports. It is not improvable that many' of these documents serve no useful 
purpose, and might be dispensed with. The Committee will effect a very important economy 
of public money and public time if it brings about a judicious revision of existing regulations 
for the drafting, copying, printing, forwarding, and recording of official papers. 

Postage . — Allusion has been made above to the possibility of effecting economy in postage 
by reducing the bulk and weight of official correspondence. In 1884-85, the value of Service 
Postage stamps sold in the Madras Presidency was H2,83,222, being R9,599 in excess of the 
sales in 1883-84. This sum is H68,120 in excess of the amount of sales in Bengal — a Province 
with twice the population of Madras. A privileged rate of 1 anna for each letter not exceed- 
ing 10 tolas is allowed to official correspondeuce, or a rate that is one-tenth the charge that 
is made for private correspondence. Consequently, if ordinary labels had been used instead of 
Service labels, or if no invidious distinction existed between official and private correspondence, 
the expenditure by the Madras executive in 1884-85 would have exceeded 28 lakhs. The 
Chamber submits tliat the present treatment of official correspondence is misleading; for, on 
the one hand, it is responsible for a serious under-statement of the revenue fairly earned by 
the Postal Department ; and, on the other hand, it supports the mischievous fiction that the 
official correspondence of the country is in volume only one-tenth of what is aotually the case. 
It is significant of disregard of petty offici.il expenditure that in the year 1884-85 Madras 
used more ^-anna Service labels (each sucli label c.irrying 5 tolas, or about 2 oz.) than any 
other province, and that of 1-anna Service l.ibels it was exceeded by only Bombay and the 
Punjab. Of both i-anna and 1-anna Service labels, Madras used 5,024,154, against 2,769,561 
used in Bengal, 4,707,269 in Bombay, 2,991,074 in the North-West Provinces (with about the 
same population as Madras), and 3,268,698 in the Punjab. If, by tbe babitiial use of only 
just as much pa 2 )er as would suffice for tlie convenient communication of information, and by 
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tbe substitution of lighter paper than what is now employed, the weight of the ofllcial eorres. 
poudence of the Presidency were reduced by a fourth, then the saving of expenditure on postao-e 
alone might be three-quarters of a lakh at the preferential official rates, or of 7 lakhs tt 
full letter rates. 

The control of Military Accounts . — ^The Select Commission appointed in 1879 by the 
Governor General in Council to enquire into the organisation and expenditure of the Army 
in India, expressed the opinion, in paragraph 526 of its report, that the “ Accounts Branch of 
the Controller’s office should be superintended by uncovenanted officers, on a somewhat higher 
salary than that of the present Head Assistants.” And it added that “there is nothing in 
the duties of this office which requires the services of an officer from the Army.” These 
opinions commend themselves to the approval of this Chamber. At the present moment the 
Military Controller in this Presidency is a full Colonel of the Bengal Staff Corps, who has 
spent twenty-three years in the Department, or been relieved for that time from the ordinary 
obligations of a military man. His promotion in the Army, — -.which he entered in 1858, and 
to which be has but nominally belonged since 1863, — has gone on coincidently with that of 
his brother officers who have performed military duty in cantonments, or on active service. 
"While following a peaceful employment that is foreign to the implied objects of his admission 
to the Army, he has drawn more liberal allowances than those other officers, so that he has 
been rewarded, not only in the shape of exemption from irksome military duty, but also in 
that of an enhanced income for forsaking his original avocation. His pay is now R2,200 
per mensem — a sum in excess of the salary usually drawn by thoroughly trained financiers to 
whom is entrusted the management of Exchange Banks in this country. But, though this 
high rate of remuneration would favour the assumption that duties of exceptional difficulty 
devolve upon the recipient, it is significant of tbe Comptroller’s real value to the State, that 
he is permitted to spend the hot season at Ootaeamuud, which is 855 miles distant by railway 
and road fi'om the two to three hundred clerks of, and the innumerable records preserved for 
reference in, his office at Fort St. George. Ho is thus free to study his personal convenience 
apart from the convenience of the public service, and of those junior officers in Madras who, 
during his absence, have cither to do a great part of his proper work, or to allow its execution 
to be delayed pending a reference to him. The Chamber asks the members of the Committee 
to consider what they would think if they heard that tbe Directors of a Presidency Bank, in 
which they were interested, allowed the Secretary and Treasurer to betake himself for half the 
year to a hill station some hundreds of miles distant from the head office of the Bank. 
But no Directore would dream of entertaining the proposal for a concession to the personal 
comfort of the Secretary and Treasurer, nor would any incumbent of that appointment pretend 
that the control which he could exercise from a remote bill station would be as efficient as that 
which he could conduct at the head-quarters of the Bank. 

The Chamber has no personal feeling in regard to the Controller of Military Accounts, 
and it alludes to him merely in order to illustrate the unbusiness-like and costly arrangements 
that the Government tolerates. To a dispassiontite mind the departmental argument, that 
none but military officers can adequately control military expenditure, must seem illogical, but 
that aro'ument has hitherto served to prevent the reorganisation of the Department on common- 
sense principles. The present system is the offspring of a time when trustworthy civil account- 
ants were not to be found in India. Now, however, that India gives employment in Banks, 
mercantile offices, and elsewhere, to very many professional accountants, whose trustworthiness 
and capabilities are beyond reproach ; and now that commercial centres in the United Kingdom 
are crowded with similar men, who, in consequence of the depression of trade, would jump at 
the chance of coming to India for comparatively small salaries followed by pension; the Gov- 
ernment would be well advised to put an end to arrangements that have been disapproved by 
hi^h military authorities, that are anomalous, and for which the only excuse that can be made 
is that they allow of snug berths being found for officers with languid military instincts. The 
Chamber is satisfied that if the details of military control were closely and impartially examin- 
ed by a civil accountant of wide experience in England, it would be found that the Depart- 
ment is unnecessarily weighted, not only with Colonels, Majors, Captains, and Lieutenants, 
drawing- salaries in excess of the vrilue at which their ability as book-keepers would be assessed 
by a shrewd private employer, but also with establishments which have swollen to their present 
vast dimensions in the efforts to reduce to a minimuu the inappropriate duties of those gentlemen. 

The control of Civil Accounts.— There are possibly weighty reasons for including the 
appointment of Civil Accountant General among the prizes of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
but they arc not obvious to the public. The Accountant General of Madras draws a salary of 
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S2,500 a montb, and qualifies for a pension of £1,000, when he is about forty-five years of 
.ao-e. The Chamber has no hesitation in saying that the work would be equally well done by a 
professional accountant on fil,500 a month, rising by annual increments to Hl,800. The 
Government, however, declines to avail itself of the advantages afforded by the present state 
of the labour market in England, and prefers, in the interest of the Civil Service, to continue 
a system that is uneconomical. The education aud early tr.aining of a Civil Servant in this 
country should qualify him for the performance of work of greater diflloulty, and of more 
importance in the development of the country, than that of keeping a vigilant watch on the 
expenditure of public officers. The leakages from the public purse are so numerous, and care- 
lessness in the outlay of public money is so general, that the Government is bound to provide 
checks upon extravagance j but it does not seem to the Chamber that these checks can only be 
devised and .applied by highly paid members of the Civil Service, The denial under existing 
circumstances to uncovenanted officers of the opportunity of rising to the highest positions in 
the Department, must tend to deter accountants of marked ability from entering that branch 
of the public service, and to disedurage the zeal of subordinates already in the Department. 
It may be presumed, therefore, that the substitution of a less expensive and less rigid Uncove- 
nanted for the costly Civil Service element in the Department, would conduce to economy and 
efficiency. The country has suffered much from the insuperable obstacles that the Government 
has placed in the way of the growth of a department of financial experts, and this will continue 
to be the case until a career is opened iu that direction for men of ability, outside the Civil Ser- 
vice, who have been trained as accountants. 

The Postmaster General . — The appointment of Postmaster General of the Madras Presi- 
dency carries with it a sahary that must not be less than HI, 500, and rasiy not exceed Hi, 750, 
per mensem. It is, therefore, one of those berths which comparatively young Civil Servants 
are glad enough to accept iu lieu of a Sub-Collectorate, and as a stepping-stone to a Colleetor- 
ate. It was recently held by an officer belonging to the Uncovenanted Civil Service ; but it is 
said that the Secretary of State directed that for the future no other than a member of the 
Covenanted Civil Service shall be selected for it. The duties of the position are well known to 
be of an exceedingly light description. The organis.ation of the department in Southern India 
may be said to have been perfected, and there is nothing left for the Postmaster General to do 
but to act as a medium of communication between the Director General and the public, and to 
appoint, promote, fine, suspend, or dismiss emploj'cs. As he usually mounts at a bound to the 
top of the local department without the smallest preliminary departmental training, he has to 
be guided for some time by the special experience of his subordinates, who, consequently, rule 
the department through liiraself, and not unfrequently, when he has mastered such duties as 
there are left for him to do, he has attained a standing in the Civil Service which enables him 
to turn his back, once for all, upon the department. He is free to choose his place of resi- 
dence, and he usually spends six months of the year on the Nilgiris, and there awaits, and 
deals with, such references as are made to him from, or through, the Presidency head office. 
He is also free to travel as often, and as far as he likes in the Presidency, and while touring 
he draws first class tr.avelling allowance. The final control of all postal affairs in this Presi- 
dency is conducted in Calcutta, whither are sent the returns and vouchers requisite for the pur- 
pose. The abolition of the appointment might relieve, one way and another (for the Post- 
master General has a small clerie.al establishment), H2,000 per mensem. A tenlh of this sum, 
or S200, might be added to the H900 now drawn by the Presidency Postmaster, who might be 
called upon to do, in addition to his present work, the whole of the work that is now allotted to 
his chief. The Department would then invariably be governed locally by a man' who had 
grown up in it, who was a master of its methods and its machinery, and thoroughly acquainted 
with its strong and weak points. 

The Collector of Sea Customs . — In the year 1870 the Madr.as District was separated from 
Chingleput, and placed under the Collector of Sea Customs at the Presidency town, whose 
duties were considered to be disproportionate to the salary he drew of H2,333 per mensem, 
plus HI 00 per mensem as ex-officio Protector of Emigrants, or of H2,4'33 in all. The Chamber 
is not in possession of information as to the total amount of revenue that accrues in the 29 
square miles which form the district of Madras, and that yield a land-revenue of only H7 6,801. 
But as to the Sea Customs of Fort Saint George it is aware that the collections amounted to 
H17,10,000 in 1870, and to only Hl<,73,176 in 1885. The salary of the Collector (irrespective 
of the HlOO as Protector of Emigrants) is still H2,333, of which two-thirds are debited to 
Sea Customs and one-third is debited to Land Revenue. It seems to the Chamber that, if in 
1870 the Collector virtually drew in the year H18,672 for collecting 17 lakhs of Sea Customs 
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rovcnuo, he \vns overpaid in 1885, when drawing the eamc sum for collecting 4| lahhs. The 
reduction of the total monthly salary, 312,433, on the nest vacancy by R1,000 per mensem, 
Mould still leave at the disposal of the Government an easy appointment worth Ill,4SS which 
might be appropriately thrown open to, and would be eagerly competed for by, the Uneoven- 
ante Civil Service. The officer who holds at Rangoon an appointment similar to the Sea 
Customs Colleclornte m hindms draws about Rl,200 a month, though the duties are far heavier 
than those of the Madras appointment. (In the ten years, 1874-75 to 1883-84, the Customs 
revenue in British Burma was £5,114,929 collected at a cost of £227,822 ; and in the Madras 
Presidency it was £2,186,121 collected at a cost of £219,978.) That officer is not a member 
of tbo Covenanted Civil Service, but is described ns being a first class man. There is every 
reason to believe that a man of equal merit would be induced to come from England for tbe 
salary suggested if any difficulty were experienced in finding a competent person in India for 
the appointment. There is nothing in the nature of the duties or responsibilities to forbid the 
abrogation of the law that reserves the appointment for a senior member of the Civil Service, 
while the engagement of a man well acquainted with the Customs administration of other ports 
would he n distinct advantage to the trade of Madras and to the Government. 


Prcsidenl of the Madras Jlunicipalit ^. — This appointment is included among those that 
arc open to the Covonaulod Civil Servants, and the power of determining the amount of salary 
to he pul'd to the holder of it, is vested, not in the hlunicipal Commissioners, but in the Governor 
in Council, ivho is required by Act I of 1S84 to grant a salaiy of not less than Rl,800 or more 
tlian J12,500, This scale, which is an advance on that which it succeeded, is believed to have 
been adopted primarily in view to making the appointment worfh the neceptanco of Civil 
Scr\-ants of some standing. A junior Civil Servant would not have the experience or authority 
necessary for the position, so the appointment usually goes to one who is expecting an acting 
Collectoratc at an early date, and who tliereforc uses the Municipality ns a stepping-stone to 
promotion. The Chamber has reason to believe that it would be for the benefit of the town if 
tbo appointment M'erc Imbitually filled by a man with special experience and aptitude ; who has 
no promotion, apart from the Municipality, to look forward to j and whoso constant aim it 
would probably be, not to get through his work as comfortably os possible, but to throw his 
whole heart into it, to identifi’ himself, as far as is consistent with his duty, with his colleagues 
and fo make it bis ambition to serve the town tliorougbly well. If the salary were to begin at 
Rl,200 and were to rise by annual incrementsof RlOO per mensem to Rl,600, the appointment 
would not be coveted by Civil Servants of the desired age and grade, but it would, in the 
present state of the labour market, attract the kind of specialists M’hosc presence is to be desired. 
The retrenchment would benefit tlic Jluiricipality rather than the Government, and it may 
thcrcforo not come within the purview of the Committee ; but the Chamber has drawn attention 
to the existing arravgewent ns an example of unnecessary expenditure for the special benefit of 
one section of the executive, and of the deni.al on that account to this country of the opportunity 
of enlisting outside aid. It seems to the Chamber that any sum paid to a Civil Servant, or to 
an officer of the Army ns such, in excess of the salary that would command the services in the 
same position of an equally valuable man, not belonging to the Civil Service or the Army, is a 
misomployment of public money' that should he avoided for the future. 

Hhe Consulting Engineer for Baiheays . — It is now several years since the main lines of 
the Madras Railway' Company (870 miles) and tbe South Indian Railway Company (654 
miles) were completed. The extensive and costly machinery for the control, on behalf of the 
Government, of the expenditure during construction by these Companies is maintained, though 
the Companies have none but very small new works in hand, or in contemplation. The Con- 
sulting Engineer for Railways is an officer of the Royal Engineers, who has locally' acquired 
such knowledge as he possesses of raihvay' affairs. He draws HI, 802 per mensem. He has 
two deputies, one of ivliom is also an officer of the Royal Engineers, who draws Hi,250 per 
mensem. Another officer of the Army,— at Iho present moment, a Major of the Bengal 
Stall' Corps, — is engaged as Examiner of Railway Accounts; and there is the usual large 
establishment of clerks. The Chamber has failed to discover that this Department has much 
practical value beyond that of providing a dislingnished corps with two easy and well remu- 
nerated appoi'nlmenfs. The railways arc officered by men who are experts in their business, 
and who linv'C acquired practical experience of far greater value than the merely theoretical 
knowledge of tbe officers referred to ; but the Government seems to distrust the ability or the 
honesty of those men, and does not hold direct communication with them. There is occasion 
for the Government to exorcise direct control over State railways (361 miles in this Presi- 
dency), though that control should os-ally be conducted more advantageously and economically 
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by professional than by amateur railway men ; but the Government might be well advised to 
substitute for the present system of controlling the finished guaranteed lines, the plan of 
trusting the responsible officers of the Company to walk alone. As it is, work is made for a 
large office ; there is much assiduity shown in examining accounts j and the mania for statis- 
tics is gratified by the periodiciil production of elaborate statements, which might be equally 
well drawn up by the railway officers themselves. The arrangement is fruitful of eircumloou- 
tion and of divided responsibility ; it is also expensive ; and the Chamber submits that the 
Finance Committee will do well to propose its reconsideration. 

Command of the Volunteers, — This appointment has been held for thirteen years by a 
Colonel of the Madras Staff Corps, who has drawn the pay of his rank, and a staff p.iy of 
K250 per mensem. There are 700 non-commissioned officers and men in the regiment, and 
the drill season extends from the beginning of October to the end of March. During these 
six months there are three compulsory parades per mensem, and there are usually voluntary 
parades on the last Saturday of the month, and on some Wednesdays. From April to Septem- 
ber inclusive the Colonel usually resides on the hills, and continues to draw full pay. though 
there is virtually no work for him to do. The present incumbent may go home shortly in 
anticipation of attaining the Colonel’s allowance in 1888, and the Chamber suggests the 
advisability of conferring the appointment, when it becomes vacant, on some officer in Madras 
to whom the addition of the staff pay to the allowances that he draws from some other 
appointment may be made during the cold wciither months. By this means a saving of 
E827 a month would, apparently, be made during one-half of the year, and of El, 077 a month 
during the other half, or a total of El 1,421 for the whole yc.ar. The Chamber does not, 
however, forget that the appointment gives some employment to one of the numerous officers 
of the Stafi^ Corps who are av.ailable for “general duty,” but for whom it is exceedingly 
difficult to find occupation, so that in any c.ase the pay of his rank in the Staff Corps of the 
Officer Commanding the Eegiment could not be retrenched. The presence in the Staff Corps 
of officers who, from causes over which they have no control, are almost useless to the country 
that pays them, is much to be deplored, and the Chamber entertains a hope that the Committee 
will discover a way of reducing, by a system of pensions or otherwise, the he.avy drain on 
the Exchequer that is due to this redundancy in the local Army, 

The Sanitary Commissioner, — The amiable, but somewhat ill-informed, agitation of sani- 
tarians and philanthropists in England was primarily responsible for the creation of the ap- 
pointment of Sanitsiry Commissioner in this Presidency, ns elsewhere in India. A consoli- 
dated salary of E2,000 per mensem is di-awn by that officer ; he is allowed a small office 
establishment j his travelling expenses are paid by the State, even when he goes to and from 
the hills for his own convenience ; and he is allowed to exercise his own discretion as to the 
number of months that he spends at Ootacamund, or Coouoor. Of late the Sanitary Com- 
missioner has usually spent half the )'ear on the hills and the remainder in the plains. He is 
irresponsible as to his movements, and provided he submits a quarterly’- report of “ Proceedings” 
for the information of the Government and the Army Sanitary Commission in London, he is free 
to please himself. When he does go on tour, he visits jails, hospitals, &c., and records his opinion 
thereon ; but his functions cease with the offer of advice as to wbat it would be well to do if 
the Government or Municipalities can find the requisite money for improvements. The 
Chamber submits that, with due regard to the manner in which in these days Medical, Municipal 
and Local Funds officers perform their duties in connection with public health, the time has ar- 
rived for reconsidering the question as to the use to the Presidency of a Sanitary Commis- 
sioner. 

The Consulting Architect. — This appointment, salary El,200 per mensem, may be said to 
have been created for its recent incumbent, who has now been pensioned. There is a clerical 
establishment attached to it, and the expenditure must be considerable. The public buildings 
that the late incumbent designed have been completed, and the Government is not in a position 
to erect any others that could not be planned and built by the Executive Engineers who have 
succeeded the architects of most of the public buildings in the country. The occasion seems, 
therefore, favourable for the indefinite postponement of the filling up of the vacanev. 

The Uncovenanted Civil Service. — Disposed as the members of the Chamber are to estimate 
the value of a public servant, not by the fact of his belonging to some one branch of the Ad- 
ministration, but by the importance, quality, and difficulty of the duties he discharges, and the 
responsibility he incurs, I am especially desired to ask the Finance Committee to consider the 
expediency of strengthening the hands of the Government by recommeding economies that will 
improve the position of the Uncovenanted Civil Service. It seems to the Chamber that the rigid 
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The Budget,-k.s ^ matter bearing indirectly, yet weightily, on the subject of the Com 
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sense of responsibility to_ the country, nor to encourage the public to take that intellio'ent 
interest in its own financial affairs which must be the basis of true economy. The arran^^e 
ment, moreoyer, is not in accordance with- British methods of financial exposition, nor with 
those principles of local self-government which the Government of India periodically expounds 
The chrome weakness of the Finance Department has been already adverted to and it ban' 
pens that finance is one of those subjects upon which it is possible for persons, who are not in 
the service of the Government, to throw some useful light. But the Governmeul is indisposed 
to accept extrinsic assistance, and the Finance Minister can indulge at discretion in flights 'of 
imagination that business-men might be slow to approve. The check upon him, and upon 
the Government, which used to be afforded when the Budget was submitted to the Vicoreo-al 
Legislative Council for criticism, was not, perhaps, of much value, since the Statemmit 
embodied foregone conclusions that the preponderant official element in the Council was 
pledged to support; yet, as the germ of some'thiiig in accord with the epoch, and with the in- 
tellectual advance of the country, the check was of some use. It is, in the Chamber’s opinion" 
unwise of the Government to show in practice distrust of public opinion on financial questions 
by denying it all opportunity of expression, except in the columns of irresponsible newspapers. 
It is a poor commentary on the progress of civilisation iu this Empire that some 200 millions 
of Her Majesty’s subjects are denied the smallest voice in the passing of a budo-et dealin"- 
with a revenue derived from themselves of some 70 millions sterling, and an expenditure of a eort 
responding amount. The revenue has nearly doubled within the short space (in the history of a 
nation) of half a century, but the public is hardly any nearer the possession of an opportunity 
to determine how it shall be taxed and what employment shall be made of the taxes raised than 
it was at the beginning of that epoch. The existing system is peculiarly favourable to the 
growth and vitality of provincial abuses, small in themselves, though very important in the 
aggregate. The adoption of a true system of financial decentralisation, which has been urged 
by economists in England who have studied Indian affairs, should lighten the burden which 
now devolves upon the Supreme Government, increase the prestige and efficiency of the local 
Administrations, and enlist public opinion iu the service of the State. 

It was remarked a little time ago at Birmin,ghara by Mr. Chamberlain that “ excessive 
centralisation throws upon the English Parliament, and upon English officials, the duty and 
burden of supervising every petty detail of Irish local affairs, stifles the national life, destrovs 
the sense of responsibility, keeps the people iu ignorance of the duties and functions of Gov- 
ernment, and produces a perpetual feeling of irritation." Very much the same may be said of 
India, except that English officials here do not receive the assistance of Parliament. Tiie 
master mind is wasted on detail, and is so over-taxed by the exigencies of the Administration tha t 
the duty of getting money’s worth for money spent is probably often lost sight of. Proposals 
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ahty ; althongh nothing could he more repugnant to the feelings of the Chamber Tvhose aim it 
IS to keep its eyes fixed solely on offices and appointments without any regard whatever for 
their incumbents, present or to come. 

Before proceeding, however, on such incomplete data as it has at command, to intimate 
where specific reductions and economies might be enforced, the Chamber is desirous of recording 
its opinion in general terms on two leading points to which no doubt your Committee will 
assign sufficient prominence in their deliberations and detailed enquiries. The first is the 
enormous amount of superfluous work required from, and performed by, officials; and the second 
is the extravagantly high scale on which the salaries of the Civil Service are based. 

This Chamber would be the last to propose any check on the collection of valuable 
statistics, or the dissemination of useful information by means of 
putSfonr well-considered reports ; but of late years the tendency to elaborate 

intricate tabulated statements on every imaginable subject, and to 
publish lengthy reports on matters of no general interest, and sometimes of the pettiest detail, 
has in some departments almost assumed the character of a mania. It would far exceed the 
limits of such a communication as this (even if the Chamber were in possession of the requisite 
knowledge) to attempt the mere enumeration of the enormous number of utterly useless pub- 
lications, — official and demi-official, political, provincial and departmental ; educational, medical 
and agricultural ; statistical, financial and municipal,— compiled at the cost of valuable time and 
labour, and involving a serious expenditure for stationery and printing. It would be a work 
of exceptional usefulness were the bead of the Government Statistical Department to devote six 
months to drawing up a list of the papers published in each province which would bear suppres- 
sion ; and Government could initiate an important reform by setting its face determinedly 
against the multiplication of reports, especially by subordinates. 

The question of the salaries paid by Government to its servants is one on which the 
Salaries o£ the Civil Service. ^^^lamber holds veiy decided views. The just apportionment of 
remuneration to the exact quality and quantity of work done may, 
from the stand-point of individual cases, call for very nice discrimination and intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances surrounding each appointment; but the Chamber having many 
amongst its members in a position to form a true estimate of the standard of pay necessary, at 
the present day of widespread education and keen and increasing competition among the 
members of the middle classes for responsible employment, to ensure the attainments required 
from Civil Servants, covenanted and uneovenanted, does not hesitate to say that the entire 
scale of remuneration, but more especially of the senior classes, is pitched at too high a level. 
At the time existing rates were settled not only did the requisite educational acquirements 
command a higher premium than they now do, but there were other considerations calling for 
monetary compensation. In former days an Indian career practically entailed expatriation, 
officials frequently lived very solitary lives, were exposed to exceptional temptations and 
exercised great responsibility. In latter years these conditions have been greatly mitigated, 
and in some cases thoroughly reversed. Communication with England is constant and rapid, 
life in India is healthier and attended with more comfort and less expense, whilst control is 
so centralized that responsibility is in a great measure taken out of the hands of officials except 
of the highest ranks. Under these circumstances, a revision of all salaries, but particularly 
those above, say, SI, 000 per month, is manifestly justifiable and called for. In all recent 
discussions on this subject, the decline in sterling exchange has been urged as a strong argu- 
ment for non-reduction ; but in the view of this Chamber that is a matter which Government 
should not take into account. WJiat it has to look to is purely the amount it must pay under 
all existing conditions and circumstances, in order to secure the necepary qualified labor in 
this country, leaving individuals themselves to provide for the wants of their families in 
Europe and their own requirements for leave. The Chamber, in fact, would go^ even^ further 
than this, and advocate that, under the new rules for future contracts, all civil pensions and 
retiring allowances should be paid in the currency of the country. India is no longer a ierra 

to the educated classes of England, and even under the comparatively less tempting 

inducements indicated above, the Chamber feels convinced there would be no lack of suitable 
men ready and anxious to recruit tire ranks of the service. This natumlly leads to the con- 
sideration of the economy practicable by a larger employment of 
Employment of natives. natives. Much might doubtless be saved in this way, particularly 
-in connection with the Judicial Department, where the opening for efficient native agency seems 
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widest; but the Chamber is not prepared to formulate, nor possibly your Committee to discuss, a 
settled scheme for the entrance of natives into the covenanted and uncovenanted services. All 
I am instructed to lay stress upon in that direction is that, when Government decide on the 
competence of natives to hold certain posts, due allowance should ho made in fixing their pay for 
the proportionate cost of living and expenditure between them and Europeans of a like 
grade. 

' As against any movements towards the reduction of expenditure hitherto attempted, at 
the instance of Government, it has alwa 3 ’s been alleged that the 
General administration. savings effected have been in the lower ranks of the services, and 

that the scissors of economy have only been applied to the salaries of the smaller officials, 
leaving the emoluments of the higher ranks untouched. The accusation, perhaps, has not 
always been devoid of foundation, and it is, moreover, a fault somewhat difficult to avoid, as 
in the ordinary course of things nnncccssary expenditure is most likely' to be met with in the 
lower -paid appointments. It is not with the object of escaping this charge, however, uoc yet 
from a desire to evolve an innovation of a sensational character, but as the result of careful 
deliberation as to where an eeonomj’ of an important amount might be brought about, that 
g ^ ^ ^ the Chamber advocates the substitution of Lientcnant-Governor.s 

for Governors in the Rombaj' and Madras Presidencies. Great 
weight has always been attaciiod, and justly so, to the benefit to bo derived from having men 
of high social and political standing, untrammelled by the traditions of Indian offici.alism, 
periodically appointed to the control of affairs ; and both presidencies have undoubtedly’ hither- 
to gained much by such appointments. Moreover, in a largo trading and manufacturing 
centre like Bombti}’, wliere the conditions of Government are widely different from those 
prevailing in the country at large, it appeals strongly to the sympathies of a non-official body 
like the Chamber that the supremo local authority should have the power ns at present of address- 
ing the Secretaty of State direct. Tlio Chamber is of opinion, however, Hint the great economy, 
which would be rendered practicable 1y the change, would not be too dearly bought, even at 
the sacrifice of those advantages. A Lieutenant-Governor taking the place of a Governor in 
Bombay would not only mean a decrease of some RS'l-jOOO per annum in salary, but the altera- 
tion would carry with it a reduction of about S55,000 in staff .and household expenses, while 
it would further admit — if the Secretariat were strengthened, s.ay, to the extent of an annual 

cost of R‘j8,000— of the three members of the Executive Council 
being dispensc.I with, thus securing a further net saving of R7u,000. 
Should the abolition of the Executive Council, however, be deemed inadvisable, the Chamber 
would suggest, as an alternative, the possibility' of the three Commis'^ionerships being cancelled, 

by' which au equal saving would be obtained. By’ the adoption 
of either course — the Presidency’ being placed under the control of 
a Lieutenant-Governor — the annual expenditure could be reduced ly Rl, 51,000 without, 
except in the manner already pointed out, really diminishing the efficiency’ of the administration. 
With a Lieutenant-Governor at the head of affairs, thoroughly familiar with every branch of 
the service, and having the aid of the Commissioners of Divisions, it seems to the Chamber 
that the Executive Council could be dispensed with, or if, on the other hand, it should be re- 
tained, the offices of the Commissioners — themselves comparatively recent creations — miglR 
be done away with without inconvenience. 

Under the present arrangement the necessity of continuing the post of Survey’ or Settle- 
ment Commissioner is worlliy of close enquiry. The duties pertaining to it seem well within 
the sphere of the Revenue Commissioners and might be merged in their.s. 

In connection with the Local Government, the Chamber would also call attention to a 
matter which has frequently been the subject of public discussion 
— the hot-weather migration to the hills. It seems impossible to 
ascertain, even approximately, what extra expense this entails ; but it must amount to a con- 
siderable sum, and the disorganisation it crc.ates in the public service is a matter of still more 
serious moment. Under the system which now prevails, to call Bombay the seat of Govern- 
ment is a misnomer. The public offices certainly’ are here, and in any other country in the 
world, the responsible officials in charge might be looked for in their offices, but not so in 
Bombay. The Governor, hlembers of Councif, and most heads of Civil Departments, leave 
for Mabableshwar at the beginning of April, whence they go to Poona early in June, return- 
ing thence to Mabableshwar at the end of September, wheie they remain till about the end 
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Poona, in addition to the Council Hall, and one in MahahleshJar unon all of f. ! 
of public money have been squandered to suit the ideas of ditfc-enj Governo'^ Onrof X 
Bomb.ay residences, it seems to the Chamber, could easily be done without, and should Lsold^t 
he first favourable opportunity, and as regards the others, a rule should be strictly enfoc^d 
(hat beyond necessary maintenance and repairs, no further outlay should be incurred Tim 
actual figures are not available to outsiders, but there is every reason to believe tl at t e 
expenditure on these buildings for some years past, has been nearly as much as the GovenoS 
salaries during the same period. vcinui b 

Although not absolutely owing to the migration to the hills, there is a certain connection 

Utilising Government cm- Committee will appreciate in the custom which 

ploy^s for private work. Obtains cliieny amongst the senior members of the services of 

... Government employes for prw^^^ Every one is 

familiar with the sight of palta.wallahs in Government uniform performing the duties of 
private domestics , and although it may appear a petty and trifling matter that one or two 
men on HIO per month should he so utilised, it assumes grave proportions when the 
total number thus employed is carefully summed up. It is probably a mild estimate to say 
t?hat some two thousand men are so engaged throughout the country, in other words the public 
funds are being charged with close upon 2i lakhs per annum for the domestic'servants of 
Government officials. The employment of any person in Government pay in the private 
service of officials should be absolutely prohibited, and heads of departments sliould be held 
responsible for seeing that no further expenditure is incurred than is needful for distinctly 
official work. ^ 


In surveying the various heads of expenditure, it seems to the Chamber that no depart- 

Accounts. a mere revision and proper 

apportionment of work than accounts. There appears to be no 
good reason why all the different account offices. Public Works, Military, &o., should not be 
concentrated under one head, having one Accountant General for each Presidency, all receipts 
into and payments from the treasury, under whatever head they may come, being treated by 
him as final, subject to amplification. The Examiner of Public Works Accounts would then 
become a deputy under the Accountant General, keeping no separate books but merely auditino- 
bills, examining accounts, and tabulating public works figures as required for departmental 
purposes. In like manner, the Controller of Military Accounts would also be a deputy to the 
Accountant General, keeping no books, but merely checking treasury figures with depart- 
mental statements. In this way not only would the expense be saved of keeping what aie in 
reality three different sets of books, but by passing all treasury receipts and payments direet, 
to their respective heads in the Accountant General's books, and leaving nothing in suspense, 
simplicity would be enforced, and all chances of confusion avoided. It would then become 
impossible for such a mistake to recur as that in connectidn with the Afghan War expenses 
under Lord Lytton’s Government. Under this arrangement, also, the Presidency Pay Master's 
Office could be praetic.ally abolished, as with the details duly provided for it is difficult to see 
any necessity for more than one Paj’’ Office under the Accountant General. Military pensions, 
moreover, could be paid by the Civil Depai'tment just as well as by the Military, thus saving 
the pay and travelling allowances of itinerant Military Pension Pay Officers, who would be 
much more fitly employed in the duties of their regiments. 

A very desirable reform would also be introduced by arranging that the Post Offices should 
send accounts daily’ to the local treasury instead of to Calcutta j so that the Savings Bank, Money 
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Order and other Funds should appear thei'e in gross. At present loc.al Postmasters are entrusted 
with considerable sums belonging to various funds on which the supervision is not sufficiently 
close, but by the system proposed a d.iily check would be afforded, which would also do away 
with the necessity of local inspection and its attendant charges for travelling allowances, &c. 

The Cljamber is quite prepared to hear that strong opposition would be offered to the 
amalgamation of these several offices under the one head, ns interfering with a long-established 
system, which is now thoroughly understood. But there can be little doubt as to the efficiency 
and economy obtainable by the change; and the time has surely now gone by when it can be 
argued that the long and expensive training of a military officer is being most advantageously 
employed in the capacity of an accountant. 

As iu some measure pertaining to accounts, the Chamber direct me to suggest here the 
advisability of having all fees and revenues, wherever possible. 
Stamps. colleoted iu stamps, as affording tbo most exact and inexpensive 

means of check and audit, while materially rcdiieing account-keeping. The various charges 
which occur to the Chamber as being capable of collection in this way, arc : — 

liegistrntion Fees, — These might be advantageously collected by means of registra- 
tion stamps to the great simplification of the accounts of the department. 

Naturalisation Fees and Passjiort Fees so collected would also reduce correspondence. 

Parcel Postage and all Postal Feceijits should most certainly be dealt with in stamps. 
The objection that stamps arc apt to’ be rubbed off parcels in transit might l)e 
met by making them the same as telegraph stamps, one-half remaining with the 
sender and the other half with the Post Office. 

Court Fees should also be levied in stamps, but in so doing caro should bo talccn that 
special Court-fee stamps should only be used where the fee is charged for a 
purely judicial purpose ; otherwise Hcveuuc stamps should be used. At present, 
Probate duties and other revenues having no conneetion with " Law or Justice” 
are collected in Court-fee stamps, and as the local Courts arc not charged wdth 
various items of expenditure, such ns Buildings, Accommodation, Printing, 
Stationery, Pensions or Leave Allowances paid in England, it becomes impos- 
sible to say whether justice is or is not over-taxed. 

The expenditure under the head of Law and Justice constitutes a largo item in the annual 
disbursements, aud with careful revisiou there ought, in the opinion 
‘ ■ of the Chamber, to bo room for impoi taut reductions iu the establish- 

ment of the Bombay High Court, Avhich compares very unfavourably with the Courts 
of all other Provinces save Madras. Establishment charges in Bomb.ay, for e.xamide, show a 
cost per Judge of E44,000 per annum as compared with R31,7 70 in Bengal, R23,.360 in 
Allahabad, and S21,I60 in Lahore; aud there is no valid reason apparent why such a differ- 
ence should prevail. It seems to the Cliambor that the following reductions might well be 
effected without impairing the efficiency of the Department 


One Eegistrar for both the Original and 
Appellate Side of the Court on . . 18,000 

One Deputy Registrar on ... 8,400 

Two Deputy Registrars at R3,G00 each . 7,200 

Master and Taxing Officer at , . . 18,000 

Advocate General to ... . IS.OTO 

Solicitor to Government to . . . 18,000 

Clerk and Sealer of Insolvent Court on , 9,000 

Administrator General to include ostab- 

lisliinent 18,000 

Official Assignee ..... 18,000 

Abolish Office of Sheriff, worth 

Clerk of the Crown .... 3,000 

Say Rl, 36,000 


rin place of Registrar and Protbonotary 
< on the Original Side at 
kAnd Registrar on Appellate Side at 
Against one on . . . 

Against two now drawing 
Instead of . 

Prom ..... 

Prom 

Instead of fees realizing, say . 

Instead of salary and percentage giving 
about .... 

Prom fees giving about . 


Instead of 


30.000 

20.400 

12.000 

14.400 
28,800 
24,000 

24.000 

30.000 

21.000 
26,000 
15,000 

7,200 


Against E2,61,8i00 


or a saving of El, 16,200 per annum. There are also material savings possible in the clerks’, 
the interpreter’s establishment and minor officials of the Court. 
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number of holiday^in''the mglfkrntTptTuctive of 


Easter .... 

May .... 

Octoljer .... 

Christmas 

Native and special holidays 
Sundays 

Each Judge has one day in the week, originally granted for the 
writing up judgments . 


purpose of 


Deducting from these the Sundays and Wednesdays in vacations and the nro- 

portion of special holidays falling on Sundays and Wednesdays, say . 


There 


days of rest as against 178 actual working days. 


remains 


Days, 

4 

36 

36 

14 

17 

62 

62 

209 

22 

187 


In no other branch of the Government Service, except the Educational, are the holidays 
numerous, but they vrould nevertheless bear reduction generally, leave rules beino- suffic'ientlv 
liberal to avoid any chance of overwork. The Chamber would suggest the twenty days allowed 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act as ample for all Government servants in place of ah 
forty days now given. 

The Secretariat is an office regarding which it is impossible for any one who has not had 

the Chamber’s suggestion for the abolition of the Executive Council 
ever be put into practice, the staff would probably require strengthening, especially amongst 
the higher officer; and even now an Educational Under-Secretary of practical experience is said 
to be much wanted. It appears, however, to be a needless expense to require the staff of Under- 
secretaries to be so exclusively recruited from the Covenanted Civil Service. Uncovenanted 
men might be much more largely employed in that capacity at a considerably reduced cost. The 
list of clerks would probably bear revision, as also their salaries, which in many cases, are it is 
believed, unduly high owing to the system which admits of a rapid rise from a low minimum 
to a high maximum without change of duties. The annual move to the hills, moreover, 
materially adds to the expenditure of the department, as a much larger staff of clerks is taken 
than is at all necessary for the amount of work done, and the duties at the head-quarters suffer 
accordingly. 

The Department of Public Works and its thorough organization would alone afford material 
P Wc Works extensive enquiry by qualified experts. Under the head of 

Accounts, the Cliamber has already indicated how important savings 
could be effected j but it does not feel competent to deal with the other branches of the depart- 
ment except in the most general way. The salaries of the higher officials appear to be unduly 
liberal, and a thorough investigation would probably show that some of the different appoint- 
ments could be combined under one incumbent without decrease of efficiency. The charges 
for superintendence of work, moreover, seem out of all proportion to the actual value of work 
done, and under this head a revision with a view to economy seems desirable. What strikes the 
outside public, however, most forcibly in connection with this Department, is the serious loss of 
public money caused by the stoppage of works in times of temporary financial pressure. The 
economy is false and delusive, and the Chamber is firmly convinced that in no single instance 
where this step has been adopted of late years has it been absolutely necessary or taken without 
actual detriment to the financial interests of the State. 

The Mint is a department much easier of investigation. Full information is available of 
the amount of actual work done and of the cost at which it is 
accomplished, so that the Chamber feels less hesitation in making 
suggestions for remodelling it on a more economic.al basis. The establishment as it now exists 
is one of the most highly remunerated under Government, and to all appearance considerably 
over-manned. The appointments of Mint Master and Assay Master are, no doubt, responsible 
posts, but they do not entail a large amount of actual work, and with proper assistance in each 
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department there seems no reason why the two appointments should not be merged into one. 
The following alterations are suggested ; — 


There arc at present— 




A Mint Master receiving 
An Assistant Mint JInstcr receiving 
An Assay Master receiving 
A Deputy Assay Mnstov receiving 
A Head Assistant to Assay Master 
receiving . . . • • 


30,000 

0.100 

22,100 

I-IAOO 

8,300 


Total • 89,000 


Against which it is proposed to appoint — 

A- 

One Mint and Assay Master to receive . 2‘1,000 
An Assistant in the Mint Master's 
Department on ... . 9,000 

An Assistant in Assay Master’s Depart- 
ment on ..... 0,iXK) 

Against . 42,000 


There seems good ground for consideration, however, wdielber there is real necessity for retain- 
ing more than one Mint in India. The Madras Mint was closed for coinage in 1869 without 
causing the slightest public inconvenience, nor docs it appear that any would ensue if the 
Calcutta Mint were similarly treated. It was mainly employed last year in coining small coin 
and copper, the comparative operations of the two Mints in 1884-85 according to the returns 
being: — 


Eeceipts — 

Scignorago . . . . 

Gain in Coining Operations . 
Other Receipts . . . 


Calcatta. 

Bombay. 

23,914 

91,810 

1,143 

703 

3,273 

2,220 


Total . 28,330 91,7?5 


EsrEKDITCEE— 

Establishments ....... 20,230 27,701 

Other Charges 10,690 10,552 

Total . 42,836 44,313 


Net Profit ........ ... 60,402 

Loss ......... 14,606 ... 

These figures are irrespective of the gain on copper coinage, which, for 1884-85, was put down 
at £56,968. This is arrived at not on the Mint outturn, but the copper placed in circulation. 
Assuming, however, that the amounts would bo approximately the same and giving C.alcutta 
two-thirds, Bombay one-third of the profits earned which would be about the due proportions, 
the ultimate results would he > 


Calcntta, 

£ 

Loss irrespective of Copper 14,505 

Gain on Copper 37,979 

Net Gain . 23,47 4 

Bombay. 

Gain irrespective of Copper 60,402 

Gain on Copper 18,989 


Net Gain 09,451 

An increased capital outlay might ho requisite to enable the Bombay Slint to perform 
the joint duties satisfactorily ; hut this might bo easily met by the sale of the Mint properties 
in Calcutta and Madras, valued — 

£ 

Calcutta at 101,421 

Madras at 60,000 

218,021 
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Tiie extra establishment charges reanir('f! t i i 

supervision bdng practically the same, would Lj prTaL eJe ^ the 

an aunual saving of at least Sllakhs might be eLted bv f, “^1. per annum, so that 

creased economy probably 4 lakhs. amalgamation, and with in- 

The charges incurred for the Police of the Bomh-iv P -.i 

Police. superintendence, have hitherto compared fato’ 

Provinces, but the recent creation oP^ t ^ with the other 

. on a salary of ^ZZ,00Q per annum seems to have been an^ ““ Inspector General of Police 
fault appears to have been found previously with the efR • nnealled-for extravagance. No 
management of the Commissioners j and tL Chamber S '® 

former system of inspection be reverted to and the new appoinLenTawired 
Education is not a department in which the Chamber would wi=^ y® ® • 

of about H lakhs in the Budi^et i. c , 

pared with the Kevised Estimate of the previous year Thfs mainlv'^ 
for sokool buildins, wMot Ma to L considmii.n “beZ L 1“ r 
erected m Bombay for this purpose ore uot eioeediogl, elaborote and ooeCr '“S* '“Wy 

o£ tbe Chamber, moreover, il is considered quiS a debnSZlt iwi, 
development of the country has not reached a stage at tvhieh steps should i?''*'!' “1"'“*'™“' 
the higher bmneUes more, it net altogether, self.snpperZ Up ?o1he orfio! ? d Z',' 
board school, at horns the Chamber would gladly see edneat „n aS tl ” 1 h? .‘“/Z 
that it bold, that a m.der.to scale ot tees might be “Sneed wito adZ, ' 
might te d.™ in tavon, ot teobnioal education. In India, with manntaetnres and the''tod'.,Tri 

;:irto"i::ro,"SfKz/ 

young men unfitted for anything but clorksbips or employment ZGotoLS'offito”"' 

class already over-supplied. i eus in uoveinmeut offices— .a 

The expenditure of the Jtodical Department has shown a tendency to grow steadily for 
Medical. and no doubt this is, to a great extent, inevitable 

• P u .1 ordinary conditions; but there is nevertheless undoubted 

margin for economy both as regards . salaries and appointments. Of the latter that of 
Somtary Commissioner drawing M ,000 per annum and entailing travelling allow’anles and 

olber expenses amounting to Wly bait that sum, might well be djp.nsed wMi. It seems an 

open question, too, .! it would not be possible to merge the two Surgeon, General, 0i“ and 
Military, into one appomlment with Secretaries in each br.ancb. The divided aa nre ot “he 
superior aull.or.ty migb be .an objeelion but it is generally understood that the work ot te 
amalgainated oillco would not be beyond the power, of one man; and if it could be eSeeted 
it would open the way to a saving of some H30,000 per annum. The salaries of Civil 
Surgeons and Presidency Surgeons would also bear revision, due account being taken of cases 
where opportunities for extensive private practice or plurality of appointments result in lar^e 
emoluments. ° 


The Postal and Telegraph services, with the exception, perhaps, of the Director General 
Post Office ond Tclcgraplis, Postmasters General in each Province, are not remunerated on 

a scale calling for special revision or reduction ; but the fact that 
the former results in a loss of some nineteen lakhs and the latter of about twenty-seven lakhs 
per annum, suggests that ffome enquiry should be made into their principles of working. A 
large share of the loss is possibly more apparent than real, inasmuch as the reduced charges for 
the services rendered to Government materially lessen the sums coming to the credit of the 
respective revenues ; but it is open to discussion whether it would not be an advantage to 
place the charges to Government on the same scale as to the outside public. It might lead to 
retrenchment in outlay in some departments, and in any ease it would admit of a fairer adjust- 
ment of the fees levied on the Post and telegraph-using public, whom it is unjust to overcharge 
for the benefit of the general body of tax-payers. In the matter of actual economies, however, 
the investigations of the Chamber point to amalgamation as the only means by which large 
savings would be possible. Any attempt at elaborating a scheme for the purpose of amalgamat- 
ing both services would be beyond the limits of a communication of this nature, but it is a 
suggestion to which the Chamber trusts your Committee will lend the weight of their 
support. Meanwhile, and without losing the time which must elapse before an arrangement of 
this magnitude could be decided upon, an important saving could be almost immediately effected 
by adopting the principle of amalgamation so far as regards inspection only. At present 
vot. ir. 3 h 
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three inspecting officers — (1) Telegraph, (2) Postal, (8) Postal Accounts, — travel over the same 
o-round, whereas one man could take all three ; and even if the circles of inspection were 
reduced in extent, a considerable saving would result both in salaries and travelling allow- 
ances. It is alleged that some unnecessary expenditure is created by the establishment of 
small post offices where no actual requirement exists for them ; but the Chamber merely gives 
currency to this opinion for what it is worth, being averse to put ‘prominently forward any 
suggestions which might tend unwisely to check the development of communication. 

Although there has been a material reduction of late years in the expenses of the Customs 
establishment, the cost of collection still amounts to 27J per 
“ ■ cent., about B lakhs being expended in collecting about 18 lakhs 

I)er annum. This outlay seems altogether out of proportion to the return, and steps should, 
if possible, be taken to place the department on a different basis. It occurs to the Chamber 
that, so far as the Sea Customs for the Port of Bomb.ay arc concerned — and they virtually 
constitute the whole revenue — it might bo possible to arrange for their collection by the Port 
Trust in the same way as that body now recover municipal dues. If reform be not possible 
in this manner, there arc other methods of curtailing expenditure available, and it should be 
considered whether it is not practicable at once to terminate the appointment of Commissioner 
of Customs to which the large salary of H‘12,000 per annum has been attached from the time 
when the office had much heavier duties pertaining to it. The post of Collector, too, might 
well be filled by a member of the Uneovenanted Service on a salarj' of S15,000 instead of the 

530.000 now paid. 

The appointment of Inspector General of Registmtion, carrying with it a salary’ of 

520,000 per annum, is one which, in the opinion of the Chamber, 
egistmtion. wanted. The control of the department could he vested in 

the Collector of each district, and the duties of an Inspector, which are by no means arduous, 
would be fully remunerated at 59,000 per annum. 

Of the 224 lakhs annually expended under the head of “Marine,^’ over one-third appears 
^ ^ as disbursements at the Dockyards of Calcutta and Bombay. The 

■ Chamber has no means of estimating what proportion of this is 

wasted; but judging by what is] known of the cost of the work performed in the dockyards, 
a very strong belief prevails in business circles that the establishments in both places are 
largely over-manned, and that the possibility of extensive reductions would bo manifest on 
strict examination. The Indian Marine fleet, for which these dockyards are mainly supposed 
to be maintained, consists only of some dozen sea-going vessels in all or something under 

10.000 tons net measurement ; and it is speaking within moderate lines to say that under 
private management establishments of one-fourth of the existing size would be found amply 
sufficient. The accounts and auditing of the department seem to be extravagantly costly, 
amounting to a charge of 84 per cent, on the expenditure. A saving might possibly’ bo 
effected by placing these under the Accountant General in a somewhat similar way to that 
suggested for the Military’ and Public Works Accounts. The mode of importing stores iind 
supplies has the credit of being expensive in the extreme, and there can be little doubt that 
it would be found much more economical to allow the department greater latitude in making 
purchases in the local markets. The coal-supply, for instance, from the rates of pnrehaso and 
outward freights reported to have been paid, could probably have been secured in the open 
market in Bjrabay at 52 to 53 per ton, or, say, from 12 to 15 per cent, less than it has 
actually cost. 

In expenditure on stationery and printing, the Bombay Presidency does not compare 
.p . unfavorably with other Provinces, still upwards of 64 lakhs seems 

Stationery on rm mg. ^ large annual expense under this head. The Chamber is not pre- 
pared, however, to point out any specific means of economy beyond what has already been 
suggested by circumscribing unnecessary reports and publications. 

The Home charges of the Government of India embrace a large amount of expenditure 
Homo char es ^ considerable portion of which, as being more or less of a 

mereantile character, the members of the Chamber would probably' 
be competent to offer useful suggestions and advice if they had details before them. In 
various stores, for instance, not including the supplies for the Army or the Railways, some 
£390,000 were disbursed in the year 1884; and had the Chamber been able to get at the 
descriptions, quantities and costs of the various articles supplied, it would probably have been 
able to point out some items on which a material saving could be effected. An attempt to 
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procure this information, however, was unsiieopRcfnl „ i t i 

criticked am^those of an isolated character respecting which the^'LwLhTacTotn^ 

paji'to nrAd^nimlty for the s“ervS of^six I'i^'^oTtL Royd£r-r’'“” 

Gulf one .at Aden, and two in the Bay o^engal. Careful i;vestigSionson%'LTarfo^^^^^ 
Chamber go to show that, with the exception of the suppression of the slave trade in the Per! 
Sian Gulf, with .dnch India has no immediate concern, the whole of the service rendmed 
could be adequately performed by the Indian Marine for half the annual cost, by providing 
one more steamer to the fleet and spending a small am-ount on additional armament. Ove°r 
and above the yearly sum already mentioned, India has to bear the cost of docking all the 
R. N. ships, and the repairs to and coal consumed by the Persian Gulf ships, no insignificant 
expense, considering that the vessels detached for this service are generally old of obsolete 
construction, and that they require frequent repairs. As evidence of this the Philomel 
may be instanced. She was sold in Bombay harbour a short time ago for about the equiv- 
alent of her cost to India for three months hire and repairs. It has frequently been suggested 
also— and the suggestion deserves to be weighed— that the troopships performing the reo-ular 
trooping service between England and India should be officered and manned by the Indian 
Marine instead of the Royal Navy. The cost of the service would he materially reduced 
tbercb}', and from the fact that all the larger shipping companies are now employing lasear 
crews as a measure of economy, there can be little doubt either as to the supply of competent 
men or their efficiency. 

The Army, although the largest spending department in the country, is essentially the 
one with which for many reasons the Chamber is unprepared to 
deal ; it would, however, take the opportunity of reminding your 
Committee of the many suggestions of an economical character brouglit forward by the Army 
Commission of 1879 which h.avc not yet been acted upon. Amongst these is the proposal to 
abolish the post of Commnndcr-in-Chief of the Bombay and Madras Armies which, as an 
important measure of economy, the Cliamhcr would gladly see carried into elTect. The Cham- 
ber further considers that the employment of military officers in civil capacities should be 
restrictorl within the narrowest possible limits, as being inadvisable from a military point of 
view and an expensive means of administration for the country. At one time there were no 
doubt good reasons for appointing military men to many civil posts, but those reasons have 
passed away, and in such positions as Collectors and Deputy Collectors, Magistrates, and 
Accountants, their places would be more suitably filled and at less cost by members of the 
Uncovenanted Service. As a minor suggestion, the Chamber would put before you the 
needless cost incurred in firing salutes all over the country which might now well be dispensed 
with. 

The Chamber would also specially draw the attention of your Committee to the working 
of the Commissariat Department the system of treating tenders 
Commissnrint. which calls for thorough overhaulment. It is a notorious fact 

that large fortunes have been frequently amassed in a few years by native contractors for stores 
and supplies, and the feeling of the Chamber is that the State might largely have benefited, had 
the issue, manipulation and acceptance of tenders rested exclusively in the hands of the higher 
oCBcials, and not as has hitherto been the case too much with junior employes who have often 
misused the trust reposed in them. 

Tlicre are other subjects on which the Chamber, had it been addressing Government, 
would have been inclined to touch at this juncture, such ns its belief that the enerptic develop- 
ment of railway communication is in the end the truest economy, the advisability of keeping 
the Government accounts entirely in rupees, the mode of publishing the^ annual Financial 
Statement, and so forth ; but these not being matters having a direct bearing on reduction of 

expenditure, need not be obtruded on your notice. r a.i • <-< 1 , -i. 

In conclusion, I am again instructed to express the deep sympathy^ of this Chamber m 
the difllcult work of your Committee, and its regret that the information it has been able to 
brin" forward should be of so scant and superficial a character. I am further to add that 
should any points have been neglected regaining which this Chamber is considered to be in 
a position to supply intelligence, that the best services of its members will remain always at 

your disposal. 


3 u 2 
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3. — Calcutta Tbades Association. 

Cojiij of letter, dated Calcutta, the 2Snd June 1886, from the Secretary. 

1 am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your circular No. Z, dated 24th March, 
invilinn- the Committee of this Association to furnish any advice and information which they 
may he in a position to afford on the questions now under the consideration of the Finance 
Committee. 

2. It is obvious that the subjects referred to in your circular can only be imperfectly 
known to a strictly non-official community such as that represented by the Calcutta Trades 
Association, hut the Association would beg to offer a few suggestions on some of the various 
topics which have been from time to time subjects of consideration, 

S. The most important, and at the same time practicable, measure of economy, in 
the opinion of the Committee of the Association, lies, in the restriction wtihin proper limits, 
of the annual removal not only of the Government of India but of the other Presidency and 
Local Governments, to the several hill sanitaria. This annual migration has grown within 
recent years to an enormous and unnecessary extent, creating, in the cost of travelling ex- 
penses alone, a burden which the country should not under any circumstances he called 
upon to hear, and which in its present financial condition is, the Committee consider, nothing 
short of a cruel injustice. 

4. This removal has entailed on the country the sinking of an enormous amount of 
money in duplicate public oflices which are alternately in the capitals and hill sanitaria 
unoccupied to a great extent for a portion of each year. 

5. And it is not alone on the score of expense that the Committee of the Association 
desire to take exception to this annual derangement of settled government : each transfer 
from plains to hill, and vice versa, entails fully a month's loss of the work of practically the 
whole staff of each department, during which time public business must suffer very seriously, 
and on this account, apart altogether from the financial aspect of the question, the removal 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

6. The Committee of the Association do not urge that His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the heads of the various local Governments should remain in the plains during the few 
trying months of the year j but the fact to which they particularly wish to draw the 
attention of your Committee is, that there is absolutely no necessity that the practice of 
proceeding to the hill stations should be followed by the heads of ' all the various depart- 
ments of Government, and by the greater portion of the subordinate working-staff of those 
depaitments. 

7. The abolition of the separate military commands in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay having been most strongly recommended by Sir Ashley Eden's Army Commission, 
must naturally suggest itself to your Committee as a reform that pre-eminently calls for 
adoption at the present time. The Committee of the Association are at a loss to understand 
why a change so strongly advised and supported by all the best authorities, and so heartily 
accepted by the Government of India, should still be deferred, for while it is admitted that 
this step would materially increase the efficiency and mobility of the army, it is beyond 
question that it would, at the same time, effect a very considerable saving in Government 
expenditure. I am therefore to express a hope that the Finance Committee will strongly 
support this very desirable reform, 

8. The reduction of the Governorships of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay to 
the status of Bengal appears to the Committee of the Association to be a step which 
may also be reasonably urged - at the present time ; it is difficult to see what substantial 
reasons could be given for the retention of these Goverments on their present footing 
and scale of establishment when it is borne in mind that both the population and the 
territorial area of either presidency is considerably smaller than that of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. It is not possible for the Committee of the Association to assess with any degree 
of accuracy the saving which would be effected were this reform carried out, but it may 
safely he assumed that the financial gain would be considerable, while at the same time 
the administration of those parts of the Empire could presumably be carried on with the 
same degree of success that is attained in the other provinces and with a more diretjt 
control in the hands of the Supreme Government. 

9. The maintenance of the Eidderpore Dockyard is a subject which, the Committee con- 
sider, also calls for consideration. Much work is done there which, the Committee submit. 
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does not come within the province of n State department, and is never undertaken hy the 

IS there left entii-ely to private enterprise. It cannot be 
urged that the work which is earned out at the Kidderpore Declryard could not be done 
equally well by private firms, and therefore it appears to the Committee tliat a very large and 
expensive establishment is unnecessarily maintained. 

. Committee would also recommend for serious consideration the whole system of 

pnnting for Government. If the history of the various Government presses were to be 
traced hack for over 20 years, and the increase of expenditure carefully noted, the figures 
would, the Committee believe, prove startling, wMein the opinion of the Committee it is more 
than questionable whether efficiency could be said to he at all increased thereby. Some steps 
towards economy appear to have been taken by abolishing the small printing establishments 
attached to subordinate offices, but the present system still allows the heads of departments 
to print an immense number of reports and statistics which are not likely ever to be referred 
to. The Committee think that the whole system of printing, and the question of what should 
be printed at Government expense, requires careful attention. 

11. The question of the supply of stores for the public service appears to he one to which 
the attention of the Finance Committee may very reasonably be drawn : the orders of the 
Government of India on the subject arc very clearly laid down in their Resolution No. 185 of 
10th January 1883, but I am desired to state that it is the opinion of the Committee of the 
Association that, while the Government of India were evidently actuated by a desire to secure 
economy in this important matter by the issuing of that order, it is beyond question that in 
many cases the end in view has been entirely defeated. 

12. It is perhaps at the present time the necessary course to obtain from England all 
stores of a special nature for special works in this country; but it would be the more economical 
system to endeavour to procure all ordinary requirements, whether of European or indigenous 
manufacture, by purchase in the country by mcjina of tender. 

13. Under the present orders of Government all stores which cannot be manufactured 
in India must be indented for on the Store Department of the India Office, and full particulars, 
with specifications and plans, when such arc necessary, must be prepared and forwarded. 

1‘1. The delays that occur in the execution of these indents in England are too well known 
to call for more than a passing reference ; w'hilo the indents are based on an average of the 
pre\aous three years' requirements, and have to be prepared a long time in advance, it follows 
that heavy demands are made for stores which m.ay never be required, and in addition to these 
ordinary yearly indents, the Committee understand that a large reserve stock is kept in many 
of the dopartmeuts. It hardly needs pointing out that stocks kept on sucli a vast scale must 
in the end prove exceedingly costly in interest on capital, deterioration, and obsolete patterns, 
ending in tlio surplusage being sold off by auction at a great loss. 

15. The stores received by merchants to meet general demands are imported in moderate 
quantities frequently renewed, thus keeping abreast of the demand, while they also insure that 
the latest productions arc placed at the disposal of their constituents. The incidental charges 
arc very closely scrutinized and kept at the lowest point. The Committee of the Association 
contend that the stores obtained by indents are not in reality cheaper than those purchased 
locally would be, if, in making a comparison, there were added to the original cost the expense 
of the establishment of the Store Department of the Secretary of State, packing, shipping, 
freight and insurance, landing and forwarding charges, and loss by exchange. 

1C. In the event of any particular stores, not of Indian manufacture, being required, no 
matter how urgently, the orders of Government, I am to point out, preclude their being pur- 
chased in any other way than by indent on the India Office, even though they could be 

obtained of European manufacture, locally at' the time. It is within the knowledge of the 

Association that these stringent orders have caused considerable delay and inconvenience, 
even to the extent of the entire stoppage of works in progress. Were the system adopted of 

calling for tenders locally for all stores not of a special nature, the Committee of the Associa- 
tion are confident that the change would result in a considerable saving, both of time and 
money to Government. 

17. In proof of the accuracy of this statement, I am desired to mention that when the 

requirements of the Stationery Department of the Government of India were ^ 

manner during the years 1880:81 and 1881-82, not only were the stores so supplied admittedly 
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more in accordance with requirements, but a considcrabJe saving was effected. So urgent and 
peremptory, however, were the orders of the Secretary of State to abolish the system that, 
although tenders for a third year’s supplies had been called for, they could not be received or 
considered by the Department. 

18. It may be urged that, as the local resources of the country would not be equal to 
meeting the needs of Government, serious loss and inconvenience would ensue, but wore the 
Government to make its requirements publicly known in good time, enabling tenders to be 
submitted by local and English firms and manufactuicrs alike, this Association can with con- 
fidence assert that the Government would find its requirements fully met at, as already staled, 
a considerable saving of public money as well as of time. 

19. Earnestly commending these suggestions to the favorable consideration of your 
Committee. 


4 — Kasi Sabvajanik Sabha. 


'Extracts from a Memorandum of Ectrendment of Pullie Expenditure, forwarded with letter 
dated Benares, the&th July 18S6,fTom the Honorary Secretary, 

The Revenue Board appears to be a superfluous wheel in the administrative machinery. 

It was called into existence in 1831, but the circumstances which 
The Board of Rovoimc. . . , • r t, • • 

called it into existeiico are no longer m force. It was originally 

established as a branch of, or a deputation from, the Presidency Boaid at Calcutta. In July 

1830, Lord William Bentinck made a tour in the North-Western Provinces for the purpose of 

examining into the details of the revenue administration, of ascertaining the progress then 

making in the settlements and surveys, and of enquiring whether a certain system of minute 

investigation which had been under trial since 1822, was successful and complete, or required 

modification in its adaptation to the circumstances of the different parts of the country. 

There were many revenue questions, local as well ns general, that wore to have forced 
themselves upon the attention of the Governor General in the course of his tour. That he 
might be prepared to meet them, it seemed indispensable that be should piovide for the 
presence of an authority exercising the powers of the Sndder Board, within the North-Western 
Provinces j and as an instrument of investigation or control, ns well ns for advice and assistance, 
he felt that the agency of such an authority would be very essential. For these reasons Lord 
William Bentinck took with him the Junior Member of the Sudder Board at Calcutta and its 
Senior Secretary. This deputation from Calcutta subsequently came to bo permanently estab- 
lished as an independent agency in these Provinces. 

At the time when this arrangement was made, the Provinces were, comparatively, in an 
unsettled condition. Things have certainly become more settled now, and must be supposed 
to be well iu hand. The special agency that had been called into existence, with a view to 
reduce them to order, no longer appears to be necessary. 

When the Revenue Board for these Provinces was created, the Provinces had no separate 
and independent administration of their own, such as they now have. Substantially the 
Governor General used to administer their affairs. For the sake of the division of labour the 
agency of the Board might have been necessary. Now a separate administration on the spot, 
with its large and independent powers, ought to render this agency quite superfluous. 

This agency, the Board of Revenue, is at present composed of two Members on an aggre- 
gate pay of 584, 000 a year, two Secretaries, one on a pay of H24,000 a year, and another on 
E7,200, including local allowance, and an uncovenanted Assistant Secretary also on the same 
pay. These charges, exclusive of ofiice establishment, aggregate R1,22,'J00. This sum might 
he saved to -the State by the abolition of the agency, the work being divided among the 
Divisional Commissioners and the Government Secretariat, and the powere of the Board in 
revenue matters transferred to the former, and, if need be, to the High Court. 

2. There are altogether thirty-one districts in the unscheduled portion of the North- 
Western Provinces, and for these districts there are eighteen Judges 
The Judicial Department. Additional Judge, the whole costing upwards of H6,00,000 

a year. These Judges exercise both civil and criminal jurisdictions. For the purposes of the 
former, the districts are grouped into 18 Judgeships. The jurisdiction of 6 Judges extends 
over a single district, of 11 over two districts, and of 1 over three. For the purposes of 
the latter there are 19 groups, and the jurisdiction of 8 extends over one district, of 10 
over two districts, and of 1 over three. 
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Subordinate to these Judges there are 18 Subordinate Tnf 1 o.o= 
fil,80,800 a year. orainate Judges on an aggregate pay o£ 

The original civil jurisdiction of the District Judges extends fn „li . , 

Subordinate Judges. There are only a few suits which nrp » i ^ t'le 

Judges, or by District Judges and the High Court concurrently^^ ^ l>istriot 

appealable orders of MunsifEs, and when the amount or value of ttfsubiec't matt" 
does not exceed K5,000, of Subordinate Judges, lie to the District Judges! ''' ® 

jurisdtcJioriy al^ 

" ■‘"I'”*” '‘O'* ot aSo!”£ 

The District J udges then are substantially Appellate Judges • and 18 Anndlofc T.,a 4 = 
18 Subordinate Judges, that is, one for each, appears to be too^many. Me wwldlu-geft that 
these judgeships be abolished, their civil functions being transferred to the Subordinale Judges 
the gradation of the latter revised and their strength increased at an additional cost not 
exceeding a lakh of rupees a year. As regards their criminal functions, a class of criminal Jud^ree 
might be created to go round the districts, holding periodical sessions in each district For this 
purpose we would assign a sum not exceeding a lakh and fifty thousand a year. 

The abolition of the District Judges would set free a sum of S5,0a,000 a year ■ a lakh and 
fifty thousand out of this sum being devoted to the revision of the subordinate service as we 
have suggested, and another lakh and fifty thousand to the creation of the criminal Judges there 
would remain a saving of upwards of a2,00,000 a year. We firmly believe that the efficiency 
of tlie administration would not suffer by the arrangement we have suggested. ^ 


4. There is at present an Inspector General of Prisons for the North-Western Provinces 

JbQ and Sanitation. Oudh on a pay of R23,000 a year, and there is a Sanitary Com- 

missioner on fi21,600 (including travelling allowance of S24.,600). 
We would suggest that the separate office of the Inspector General of Prisons be abolished ; and 
the inspection work that is now being done by that officer made over to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, who should be designated the Inspector General of Prisons and Sanitary Commissioner. 
This arrangement would result in a saving of a22,000 a year. We do not suppose that the 
subordinate organization in both the departments remaining separate as at present and in their 
present strength, the combined work would be too much for one officer. 


******** 

9. We would suggest the withdrawal of travelling allowance to officers whose duty requires 

Fixed travelling allowances. constantly to move about from one place to another, and who 

enter upon those duties lully aware of their nature and requirements. 
The allowance ought to be given only, when officers, not being ordinarily required to move 
about, are compelled under special circumstances to leave their stations. 


******** 


11. Stores for the use of Government form an important item of expenditure, as much 
Government stores account of the purchase-money paid for them, as for the cost of 

exchange in the remittance of that money from this country. 

We are not in a position to scrutinise the requirements of Government in this Respect. 
We take it for granted that not more stores are purchased than what are c.ilculated to be abso- 
lutely necessary. But we are of opinion that these stores could be purchased cheaper, in the 
long ran, in this country than in England. The agency of the Director General of Stores 
might be dispensed with, and the office abolished. Competition in this country would keep 
down the price, besides such stores locally purchased, stimulating the local trade. Tlien, 
ag,-!!!!, the Secretary of State sells bills upon India to reimburse himself the cost of their 
purchase. The cost of the remittance thus incurred and the loss by exchange would be saved - 
by the Indian revenues, besides the savings effected by the abolition of the Director-Ceneral 
of Stores and his establishment. We are persuaded to think that the savings from these 
sources would be cousiderable. 
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6. — Meeert Association. 

Extracts from Utter No. 97 A., dated Meeruty the 11th July 1886, from the Secretary: 

***-5i***« 

10. But there is a class of officers which could be wholly abolished without any detriment 

to the public interest. The Divisional Commissioners, the Associa- 
Divisional CommiBsionera. think, have no business to exist. The Collectors, the Assistant 

Collectors, the Deputy Collectors and the Tahsildars do all the rent, revenue and settlement 
work. The Commissioners exist only to send up communications from the Collectors to the 
Board of Revenue and the Government, and to send down communications from the Board and 
the Government to the Collectors. They have little or no real work to do. They hear a 
number of appeiils from the orders of the Collectors, no doubt, but that work could be done by 
District Judges as well. The Association, therefore, earnestly request the Finance Committee 
to urge upon Government the advisability of abolishing the Commissionerships, This one step, 
if taken, would considerably reduce expenditure. 

11. Great reductions, the Association believe, could be made in the Public Works Depart- 

ment, by practically opening the door of the higher engineering 
Public IVorkB Department. posts to the children of the soil. At present that door, like the 
door of the Covenanted Civil Service, is only theoretically open to them. 

The higher posts are all filled by English youths imported from the Cooper’s Hill College 
in England. The abolition of this College, by the way, would cause a saving of about two 
lakhs of rupees a year. Why was this institution founded at all ? Had not Government 
capable Engineers to carry on its Public Works before the establishment of the College at 
Cooper’s Hill by the Duke of Argyll? The greatest achievements of British engineering skill 
in India had been accomplished before that College was founded. There is another objection 
to the College. The College trains English youths for service in the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, India, &c., and the cost is thrown upon poor India alone. India does not want the 
College at Cooper’s Hill. In justice to her it should be abolished. There are engineering 
colleges in India, and engineering education could be given to as perfection there as in 
England. Why should not such education be given to the natives of India? If such 
education were given them, the whole service could be manned by them at almost half the 
present cost. The question of reduction of expenditure is almost inseparable from the question 
of a larger employment of the children of the soil in the various branches of their country’s 
service. 

******* * 


14. The Association has another suggestion to make. In its humble opinion, the cost of 
the annual migration to the hills of the various Governments is an 
Hill charges. Utter waste of the public revenues. Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, 

the Marquis of Wellesley and other founders of the British Empire in India, did not find it 
necessary to spend any time on the hills •, they worked hard enough — much harder certainly 
than our modem Viceroys have ever had to do — in the plains all the year round. It is ridiculous 
to say that our Viceroy could not now do the same. The Magistrates and Collectors are the 
hardest worked of all English officers, and yet they do all this hard work in the plains through- 
out the year. But these same Magistrates when they rise to be the head of some department, 
or to be a Secretary to Government, they find it impossible to work in the plains during the 
summer and the rains 1 There is not the slightest excuse for this migration to the hills. The 
abolition of this system throughout India would save not a few lakhs of public money. 


6. — Madras Mahajana Sabha. 

(i) Extract from letter, dated Madras, the 14th July 1886, from the President. 
******** 

The Committee of the Sabha begs leave to conclude this part of their memorandum 
with a brief summary of their proposals and suggestions made in the preceding pages with 
others which it was thought enough here merely to mention. 

1. The Government of India should seek relief from the financial embarrassment that so 
frequently threatens them in a policy of pease and domestic reform, in the reduction of the 
present enormous expenditure in military and civil administi-ations, in a large substitution of 
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native for European agency in the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services, and lastly, in -ivin. 
thei^presentetives of the tax-payers some control over the financial administratton of thf 
country. The experiment of seeking relief in the abolition of a few offices and in other 
isolated and half measures has been tried more than once and has admittedly failed. 

2. A fairer distribution than at present obtains between India and England of the non 
.fEec.i« cbarg» of the otm,. Tbi. .hooH be obloi.ed. if „e«J be, by it .f P. to 
as -was suggested by the Government of India three years ago. 

3. Effect should be given to the proposals for the reduction of military espendithre which 

were made by the Government of India in 1881. ’ 


4. The number of appointments now reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service should be 
reduced, and there should also be a general reduction in the salaries of all higher departments 
of the civil administration, with the exception of those of the Vieeroy” Governors, and 
liieutenaut-Goveruors. 


.5. The pensions of the retired Indian servants should be paid in the coin of the country, 
but not in that of England as now. ’ 

6. A large portion of the stores now imported into India for Government’s use might be 
obtained in the local markets and should be so obtained. The Government should receive the 
rest not through the agency of the India Council, but by contract with private firms. The 
policy of encouraging local and native industries should he steadily pursued. 

7. The India Council and Cooper’s Hill Engineering College should be abolished. 

8. The expenses of the staff and household of the Viceroy should be reduced and fixed at 
a definite sum. 

9. The expenses of the annual migration of the Government of India as well as that of 
the local Governments should be reduced considerably, if the practice itself be not put a stop 
to altogether. 

10. There is much room for saving in the expenditure under "Law and Justice.” By 
the substitution of natives for Europeans in the higher judicial service, by the abolition of 
certain District and Session Judgeships, and by the abolition of the sinecure offices of Sheriffs, 
and by the extension of the system of Honorary Magistrates, Arbitration Courts, Punchayets, 
&c., a large saving might be effected. 

11. The Postal and Telegniph Departments should be amalgamated, and more natives 
should be employed on reduced salaries. 

1 2. More Indian graduates should be employed in the Medical Departments. 

13. There is no longer any necessity for the present number of Residents and Political 
Agents, and their salaries, as well as the cost of their establishments and contingencies, should 
be reduced. 

14. The payment of nearly 170,000/. to English clergymen to provide spiritual 
ministrations for the wealthy English residents of India and for British soldiery, should be 
stopped. 

15. Prom the commencement of the Pinancial year 1882-83 a record, it would appear, 
has been kept in the Financial Department of the Government of India of all sanctions which 
have been given to fresh expenditure, and this record includes ail expenditure which, according 
to existing rules, requires the sanction of the Government of India. This record should be 
published in the Gazette of India monthly or quarterly, with such remarks and explanations as 
may be necessary to make each instance of increase and its circumstances intelligible to the 
public. 

16. The Local Governments possess authority to sanction in certain matters fresh expendi- 

ture from Provincial Revenues without a reference to the Government of India. They cannot, 
however, sanction expenditure that would lead to an excess in the total Provincial Budget 
provisions of the year, and they cannot impose a permanent charge even on Provincial Reve- 
nues in respect of any items exceeding 113,000 a year. Now, the Local Governments might 
publish in the Gazettes a list of all items of expenditure incurred under each of the above 
three- conditions, namely, (a) all fresh expenditure incurred in excess of the eorrespondiug 
amount of the previous year and within the budget provisions of the current year ,• (6) all such 
expenditure in excess of such provisions incurred with the sanction of the Government of 
India: (c) any permanent charge on Provincial Revenues within S3,000 ; (r/) any pemanent 
charge over E3,000 with the sanction of the Government of India; and {e) any temporary 
charge either below or over H3,000. ^ ^ 

VOL. II. 
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(ii) Extracts from letter, dated Madras, the 2nd November 1886, from the Fresident. 

* ♦ 

Educational Eepartment. — The Committee of the Mabajana Sabba are of opinion that 
tbe Inspeetorsbips (a) of Schools included in tbe Educational Estab- 
B lisbments of tbis Presidency might be abolished. The following 

(a) First Grade are their reasons : — In tbe first place, tbe number of institu- 

Second^^ Glade tions directly managed by tbe Department has, between tbe 

Inspector. 1,000 to 1,250 years 1880—85, fallen from 251 to 141 ; in tbe second place, a 
^''"^Inspe'ctort 760 to 1,000 number of institutions are under tbe control of local bodies 

Fourth Grade and Committees who ma)’- be trusted to a great extent to enforce 

Inspector . 600 to 760 efjjQjgjjgy institutions under their charge ; and in tbe third 

place, the aided institutions wbieb are more than half tbe total number in the Presidency are, 
in many instances, managed by Christian Missionaiy Societies and by a Board of Managers, 
mostly Native gentlemen of education and position. It is furtlier to be noted that Inspectors 
of Schools do not inspect collegiate classes, nor do they, ns a rule, inspect tbe elementary 
schools, which latter work is done mainij' by tbe Deputy Inspectors. To these should be added 
another reason, namely, tbe recent increase in tbe number of public educational tests. The 
lower and upper primary examinations test tbe progress of pupils in tbe first and second 
classes ; tbe comparative examinations test similarl}' tbe boys in the III, IV, Lower and 
V classes. Tbe boys in tbe IV upper undergo tbe Middle School Examination, while those in 
the VI class are tested by tbe University in the Entrance or Matriculation examination. 
These reasons a 2 opear to the Committee of tbe Mabajana Sabba to justify their suggestion to 
abolish the places of Inspectors of Schools. A slight improvement in tbe grades and salaries 
of tbe present Deputy Inspectors of Schools will render them quite competent for the work of 
inspection generally and of tbe distribution of Government gmnts to aided schools. 

The follotviug are the Law Officers attached to tbe High Court 

/? 


Tbe Advocate General receiving a month 






. 2,187 

Government Solicitor . 



• 




. 1,226 

The Government Pleader . . 







600 

Public Prosecutor 







. 600 

The Reporter .... 







. 400 

Tlie Coroner .... 







. 350 

Clerk of the Crown . . . 







300 

The Administrator General . 







300 

Official Assignee 







. 300 


Tbe last two get a commission on tbe money in their possession. The Committee would 
suggest that the pay of tbe Advocate General may be reduced nearly by one-half j that tbe 
offices of tbe Clerk of tbe Crown and Crown Prosecutor may be made into one on E600 a 
month; pay of the Government Pleader may be also reduced to E300, and thus be made equal 
to tbe pay of the Government Pleader in Bombay; that tbe Government Solicitor’s pay may 
also be reduced to E500 a month, thus making a monthly reduction of E2,268. The 
Sheriff’s office is a sinecure and might be abolished, tbe President of tbe bladras Muuicipalit 3 ’ 
being made Sheriff ex-officio. 

Government Translators. — ^There are 6ve translators, who are invariably Englishmen 
bolding other appointments. The real work of translation, however, is done by Native 
Munsbies attached to these offices, who are paid salaries less than a hundred rupees. Tbe 
Committee believe that it is no exaggeration to state that tbe work of tbe so-called translators 
is confined to mere signing and occasionally revising tbe translated documents placed before 
them by their Munsbies. The Committee, therefore, believe that these offices may be abolished, 
substituting for them all a single Superintendent of tbe Translation Department of the 
Secretariat, who is called Oriental Translator in Bombay, on a salaiy of E700 a month. 
The Committee of tbe Sabba beg to refer the Finance Committee to a correspondence that took 
place between the Government of India and the Local Government during Lord Ripon’s time 
about this matter. 

Stamji Superintendentsliip. — Although tbis appointment is one of the very few prizes of 
the Uncovenauted Service and the Committee of the Sabba would be unwilling to recommend 
any step that would further reduce tbe number of such prizes, yet tbe Committee have no 
desire to ignore tbe^fact that this appointment involves so little work and responsibility that it 
need not be retained separately, but might be amalgamated with tbe place of the’ Registrar of 
Assurances or of tbe Collector of Sea Customs. 
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7.— Bengal Chamber of Comsieece. 

Coj,y of letter, dated Calcutta, the 20th July 18S6, from the Secretary 

My Committee have felt extreme difficultv in -.i 

last. They are asked to suggest economies vet iW ’ V ” Slarch 

tion iu which their suggestions should run! Furthpr^ carefully made as to the direc- 

and the request made to them appears to assume on their 

the working of the departments of the ^ ‘'‘'=‘l'«'‘'“tance with 

My Committee in considering this subject cannot dis<rnise from thnmcpLrp +T, t- 
effort at retrenchment yet made in India has failed, because “it looked 001 ^ 0+1 
..ving of comparstively .moll i„t no lioogM oE the .dmini.LIvo 

of » people jnst ndvano.ng in prospenty and in that knowWgo of their social telatrn" fe” red 
by a penod of assured peace. In Bengal the Government has just found itself 
adjust the salaries of the Judicial Service; and no great while ago. it was under the nee fs ty of* 
re-arrangingtheAdmmistrafaye Divis^^^^ Debar. It has also, to-day, to eonsitrl 

possible re-arrangement of districts and sub-divisions in Orissa; and inerali; the rprove 

ment in the condition of the people in the Bengal Provinces places constantly before tlm Teal 
Government the very grave question whether the Civil and Judicial Service of the country ? 

equal to the wants of the people, or to the necessities of a highly ctReient administratfm 
The constant strengthening of the local Secretariat points to smaller administrative units and 
0 an ine^ase in he number o Civil Courts. Even if there were no general improvement in 
the cond, ion of the people calling for a strengthening of the administrative stag, the whole 
effect of the log'flation of almost a generation has been to increase the work thrown upon Civil, 
Police and Judicial officers alike. This being so, and my Committee take it that what thev 
have advanced cannot be denied, they do not see how any curtailment of the present cost of 
establishments can result in anything but a mere pretence of economy so long as the admitted 
increase of all work connected with the administration is left to be dealt with by methods 
which are the same to-day as they were in the time of the rule of the East India Company 
Further, the Bengal Provinces have to set off against any possible saving in the directions 
indicated by the Finance Committee, the demand of the Local Government that its Chief shall 
be relieved of the enormous pressure of work which now overwhelms him— a demand preferred 
not by the present Lieutenant-Governor but by his predecessors. 

My Committee may suggest, later on, some departments where a re-adjustment of work 
might lead to economy and at the same time to increased efficiency. But before they do so 
they feel it tlieir duty to point out that there are causes of expenditure with which the Gov! 
ernment appears disinclined to grapple, but which have a very great deal to do with that need 
for economy under which the Viceroy declares the country is labouring. There is the excessive 
cost of the India Office, an office as cumbrous as it is costly, and organised upon a scale out of 
all proportion to the requirements of the country. 

My Committee are aware that in pointing to the India Office, tliey are going somewhat 
beyond the lines laid down for the Finance Committee ; but looking to the need for economy in 
administration and to the absolute impossibility of making petty savings do duty for economy, 
they would ask the Finance Committee to submit a copy of this letter to the Government of 
India, which may more properly deal with the subjects to which my Committee think it 
necessary attention should be drawn. Then, again, there is the non-efficient charge of the 
Army. This charge has grown in a manner which causes serious apprehension to those who 
know how much depends upon the efficiency of the military force of the country. Circum- 
stances have now also compelled the Government to abandon its unwise policy of making the 
efficient pay for the non-efficient part of the Army, and have compelled it not only to increase 
the numerical strength of its military force, but to indicate a further increase as being impera- 
tively needed. What this non-effective charge really is, is shown in the following figures : — 


Year. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

VOt. II. 


Non-effective Army Charges. 


India, En;:land. 

j0 ^ 

6?6,153 ], 430,820 

663.746 3, 458.475 

613,105 1,085,162 

617,528 1,980,531 

089,797 1,936,118 

690,329 2,115,821 

702,153 2,001.928 

733,410 2,231,931 

802,805 2,230,731 

822,012 2,801,785 
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To show bow grievous is the burden of tbcse charges and bow severely tliey have pressed 
against tbe efficiency of tbe Army, it is necessary to compare them with tbe annual vote for 
Army expenditure : 


Year. 

1875 










Total ordinary 
Army Vote. 

£ 

16,376,169 

Total Non-eCDcicnt 
Charge, 

£ 

2,112,073 

1870 










16,308,460 

2,122,221 

1877 










15,792,112 

2,328,207 

1878 










16,039,701 

2,028,039 

1879 










16,492,218 

2,625,915 

1880 










17,070,719 

2,800,153 

1881 










17,788,609 

2,707,081 

1882 










17,229,218 

17.422,381 

2,705,350 

1883 










3,033,699 

1881 










10,975,760 

3,023,797 


These figures, in the opinion of my Committee, make it apparent that tbe growth of tbonon- 
effieient charges of tbe Army constitutes one of the most sorions financial questions tbe Gov- 
ernment of India can be called upon to consider. In ten years the increase under this bead has 
been in round numbers £1,500,000, or more than sufficient to sweep away the special addi- 


tional taxation imposed upon the country as an insurance against famine. It is here, rather 


than in retrenchments of salaricsj tliat real relief is to be found. 



It may perhaps be as well if there is 

shown in this place the ordinary growth of expendi- 

ture for the decade 1875 — Si - : — 





Heads of Expenditure. 



1S75. 

JSSI. 




£ 

£ 

Interest • . * • * 

• • • 


4,818,378 

4,270,200 

Direct demands on Revenna . 



7,913,570 

8,482,013 

Post Office, Telegraph, Ac, 

• • • 


1,400,082 

1,984,058 

Civil Departments . . 

• • • 


10,0.)0,600 

11,250,033 

Jliscellancous Civil Charges 

• » • 


3,742,408 

3,881,629 

Productive Public Works 

• « « 


0,081,651 

12,033,873 

Non-productive Public Works . 

• • • 


6,451,910 

6,580,721 

Army 

• • • 


16,376,169 

10,976,760 

Exchange 



785,820 

3,838,750 

Total charges against Revenue , 



67,091,951 

70,339,925 

If the principal departments arc examined as to 

their 

cxi)cnditure, increases will bo 

shown in the following « 





Dcpattnien{ 0 . 



3 STS. 

ISSJ. 




£ 

£ 

Land Revenue .... 

• • • 


2,865,172 

3,329,147 

Excise . . . . , 

• • • 


0,191 

92,359 

Provincial Rates . . . . 

• • • 


41,292 

6-1,517 

Assessed Taxes . . . . 

• • • 


14 

13,214 

Porcsts ..... 

• • • 


4-14,021 

019,375 

Registration .... 

• • « 


130,217 

107,091 

Post Office .... 

• • • 


895,900 

1,231.481 

Telegraph .... 

• • • 


432,109 

009,239 

General Administration 

• • • 


1,380,780 

1,598,379 

Law and Justice .... 

♦ ♦ • 


3,074,4-10 

3,238,811 

Police ..... 

• • ♦ 


2,450,088 

2,701,054 

Marino ..... 



649,335 

689,508 

Education ..... 

• • • 


980,802 

1,18-1,191 

Medical ..... 

• • • 


057,439 

710,625 

Political . . . . . 

• • * 


404,695 

632,005 

Minor Departments . . . 

• • • 


376,404 

409,430 

Superannuation and Pensions . 

« • • 


1,831,378 

2,160,278 

Stationery and Printing 

• • • 


427,083 

485,057 

Stores imported ..... 

• « • 


1,670,851 

2,675,457 


This growth of charge in all the principal departments of tbe Administration seems to 
my Committee to call for a revision of the systems upon which work in public offices is con- 
ducted. To compel employes of the State to retire and to double up the work of individuals, 
affords but transient relief whilst adding to the cost of tiie non-efficient services. If tlie 
charge for non-effectives in both the Civil and Military Departments be considered, the fol- 
lowing somewhat startling result is arrived at ■ 

lfon*clTccliTO 

Charges, 

£ 

Army 8,623,797 

Civil 2,156,278 


ToTAt . 6,780,076 

These figures would indicate that the system of compulsory retirements, and the opera- 
tion of the 65-years rule, have not been to the financial advantage of the country. 
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. seems to my Committee that a strong effort should be made to reduce the expenditure 
111 England BO as to lepen the amount on which exchange charges must be paid. In India a 
not mcons.de.able saying m.ght be effected by doing away with the Marine Department, the 
work o£ which might be done by outside agencies. The abolition would of course not include 
such officers as those belonging to the Master Attendant's Department. As at present 
constituted, the Marine Department appears to my Committee to offer a very proper field for 
instituting permanent economies. Then the Customs Department might well be revised and 
divided, a Customs Department proper and a Record House. The system in this department 
IS cumbrous and involved to a degree. Documents are made to bear a multitude of initials 
the object of which it is impossible to fathom. The result is a department the strength of 
which is out of all proportion to the work that has to be done, but the intricate details of 
which frequently cause inconvenience to the public. The Preventive Service might be re-organ- 
ised and under a better and more intelligent system its strength might be reduced without any 
loss of efficiency, and the bad system of a large and under-paid extra establishment might be 
done away with. In the High Court it might be possible to re-arrange the extrajudicial 
work which falls to the Court, so as to strengthen the establishment and to give the Govern- 
ment the advantage of commission and other fees. At present the duties incumbent upon 
several of the officers of the Court are ill-defined and ill-understood. Work properly belong- 
ing to one department or one officer, such as the Receiver, may be performed by the Regis- 
trar or the Administrator General. The systems of payment by commission should be 
altered to payment by salaries, and all commissions charged should go to the State. Then 
without, perhaps, involving a saving to Government, greater efficiency would be obtained if the 
procedure of the Court wore revised and simplified and the clerical work rendered less involved 
and less cumbrous than at present. In the Small Cause Court there is a great need, as pointed 
out on a recent occasion by the Chamber, for strengthening the Court and relieving it of the 
procedure adopted from the Civil Procedure Code. My Committee are of opinion that under its 
present system of working a great deal of business is turned away from the Court of Small 
Causes, and that a larger staff, a better organisation, and a simpler procedure, would result in 
this Court yielding a larger return than it has ever yet done, and that its improvement in the 
directions pointed out by my Committee would be the truest economy. 

In this connection my Committee would draw attention to the clerical establishments of 
the Courts, generally and especially to the clerical staffs and working of the Civil Courts. It 
is astonishing what an amount of merely clerical work a J udge in any Civil Court has to go 
through. The Civil Procedure Code is overwhelming in its elaborateness ; in no way does it 
regard simplicity, or take into account the time which must necessarily be subtracted from the 
hearing of cases, A real measure of economy would take this matter into consideration, and 
save money, increase the efficiency of the Courts, and add vastly to their popularity with the 
people. The Bengal Commission on salaries will no doubt give the Government some valuable 
suggestions. Similar Commissions might have been appointed in each of the Indian Govern- 
ments and Administrations, and the Finance Committee, if called upon to consider such reports, 
would have had before them information of the most valuable and practical kind. 

Still my Committee do not consider that economy which results in a mere reduction of the 
amount paid as salaries is such an economy as the Government should strive after. Such econ- 
omies invariably disappear in a year or two, if only for the reason that in a country developing 
socially and materially, so rapidly as India has done during the last twenty years, the require- 
ments of the State call into existence new administrative agencies and require that the existing 
machinery of Government should be kept up to the additional strain which is being continually 
placed upon it. If administration is to be made cheaper, its cheapness can only be permanently 
secured by improved and simpler methods, and by systems in the working of which duplications of 
labour, and superfluous checks, are carefully avoided. In this connection my Committee might 
suggest for consideration whether the work now done by the Board of Revenue cannot be dis- 
tributed between the High Court and the local Secretariats, and the Members of the Board 
employed to assist the Lieutenant-Governor in the general business of the administration of the 
Province. A similar course might be adopted in the North-Western Provinces ; whilst in Oudh 
and the Punjab, the Financial Commissioners and their Secretariats might well be absorbed in 
the Secretariats of those Provinces. But here again there is a set off against any possible 
savings. In the Punjab and Burma the necessities of the people demand the establishment of 
High°Courts. So that in two important Provinces the requirements of the people call for 
increased expenditure, whilst a central Government declares that it is being compelled to con- 
sider the expediency of instituting savings in all departments. 
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My Committee would draw attention to the grow-tli of OtBces of Accounts. They natu- 
rally set a bigb value on proper systems of account .as tending in themselves to check extrava- 
gance. Rut they would ask that the Government methods of keeping accounts should he care- 
fully scrutinised with a view to check that constant tendency towards multitudinous checks to 
which they have had occasion to refer so frequently as a characteristic of Government offices. 
Further, they would point out that in nearly all account offices there is a system of appointing to 
the superior grades officers from the general staff of the Army or the department concerned, 
who serve only, so to spetik, as the clerical heads of the offices to which they are attache<l. 
This is'cspecialiy the case in the various Accounts Departments connected with army adminis- 
tration. It might be well if the Finance Committee examined this question of accounts especi- 
ally with a view to the growth of Accounts Offices, and to the sy'stems of book-keeping and 
auditing which they follow. It might be possible to introduce an approximately uniform system 
and to reduce the costliness of the supervision of these offices. An efficient system of accounts 
must in itself act as a permanent check upon extravagance and waste. But to render this 
check effectual, the audit should be prompt and the Accounts Offices ho in close connection with 
the heads of the departments to which they belong. My Committee arc quite aware that their 
suggestions are vague, and that they indicate points of enquiry i-ather than put forward any' 
scheme for reductions in the expenditure of the State, hly Committee hope that the Finance 
Committee will not .altogether ignore the very serious grow’th of the non-efficient charges, but 
will point out to the Government of India how vitally this growth affects the finances of the 
country gener.ally, and what a stumbling block it presents to the securing of any permanent 
economy in the working of the Indian Administration. 


8. — Eubasian and Anglo-Indian Association of "Westbrn India. 


Extracts from letter, dated Eomhay, the 15th July 1836, from the Honorary Secretary. 
******** 


3. The Council do not share the popular belief that the Government departments arc, as 
a rule, either overpaid or overmanned, nor the common prejudice that the Executive Heads of 
Departments, upon w'hose recommendation the strength of the staff and the s.alary paid to 
them is fixed, part with all moral rectitude when they are called to the exeeutive control of 
departments. Accordingly, in the opinion of the Council, no appreciable reduction in expendi- 
ture will be practicable, except by au amalgamation of departments of administration now 
controlled by separate heads. 

******** 


7. Commissioners, Collectors, and other controlling officers, on their annual tours, are 
Tear char es accompanied by a large establishment of clerks, karkoons and ser- 

vants, office records and camp equipage, and other impedimenta, 
whieh perhaps add to the dignity of their progress through the country, but impose very appre- 
ciable extra cost upon the State. Local characteristics might justify this, but in other Prov- 
inces officers engaged upon similar duties are content to be attended by two or three clerks, 
English and Vernacular, who take a few current records for immediate reference, the ordinary 
office routine being conducted at head-quarters by the Assistant or Chief Clerk. TV’hether 
the practice that obtains in other Provinces can, without detriment to the public service, be 
introduced into this Presidency, might, in the opinion of the Council, be considered with ad- 
vantage by the Committee. 

******** 

12. The office of Inspector General of Registration held in this Presidency by an un- 
E«gistr#tion covenanted officer, has attached to it a salary of 112,000 a month, 

whereas in Beng.al the corresponding appointment held by a Civi- 
lian of over 14 years' standing carries a lower scale of remuneration; and that at Lahore, the 
incumbent of which is a Civilian, of nearly 80 years’ standing, may also he regarded as of less 
value, allowance being made for the fact that he also discharges the duty of Commissioner of 
Excise. The next highly paid appointment, that of Special Registrar in Bombay, is held by an 
uncovenanted officer whose salary has been fixed at KoOO per month — and a contrast between 
the value of the two appointments is so striking as to suggest an enquiry as to whether theie 
are any special reasons for fixing the v.nlue of the one so high, after making allowance for the 
difference in the responsibility of the duties of the two offices. Were this department placed 
under the control of the Collectors and their Assistants, who are now District Registrars, and 
placed on the same footing as the Registration Department in Sind, it is believed it would be 


App. VI.] 



possible to effect large rediietionSj not merely without iffpofino. • 

tional advantage o£ securino- a more • '• efficiency, but with the addi- 

their Assistants scattered thconehout the pLiSe™”" “«“'e"s Collectors and 

wooM »f fcinepcetor General, at least, 

a In the Post Office sore, rednetion would see„ fasihl, b, amdgare.ling the HaiW 
Post omoc. 1“ each Presidency with the Post Office Department 

to the Post Jlastere Gcu.r.t wZT^eVnirtd^^^ ^ 

The duties of the present inspecting staff of the Roil e.vercised this function, 

the Railway Mailirvico, .^dt ifhchfJi s““The S 

haft wouTd rVesent tro7off rfTnspcrtfoV ' Eralt 'She, f 

,0 resulHrore it, this sure would aflfSt. safS iyrpro;rdra,”S^^^^^^^^^ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


16. A simplification of the Government system of accounts would most certainly be 
Accoaiit Offices. attended by a large reduction of expenditure. At present there are 

Pocf nmeo mi i at Account Offices,— the Civil, Military, Public Works 

Post Office, Telegraph, Marine,— each presided over by a departmental head,^ assisted by lame 
gazetted staffs. Ihe whole of the expenditure is disbursed from the Civil Treasuries and Is 
passed on as a remittance (as it is technically described in the published aeeouuts) to be elLt 
hed by the several independent Account Offices, and by them to be finally accounted for to the 
Comptroller General the Military and Public Works Accounts having first passed throuo-h the 
Accountonts General of those Departments. It is difficult to perceive what advantage Accrues 
from this circuitous method of accounting for expenditure, but it certainly does provide comfort, 
able berths for a number of Staff Corps officers who are spoilt for the services for which they 
enlisted, and placed m positions for which they were never intended. Surely there would be 
little practical difficulty in amalgamating these Account Offices under a civil head supported 
by efficient and sufficient assistants. The work of classifying the accounts is in reality done 
by a civil ministerial staff, and there seems no more reason why military expenditure should be 
accounted for by military officers, and public works e.xpenditure by engineer officers than 
that the accounts of a factor}' should be kept by an artisan. The amal<raraation suo-^ested 
being carried out, 2 Accountants General, 3 Controllers of Military Accounts, 3 Examiners 
of Public Work's Accounts, and a large body of Staff Corps officers might be dispensed with 
Let alone minor economies that it might effect; the saving resulting from this amalgamation 
would be several lakhs of rupees annually. 


* 


23. The office of Cantonment Magistrates, when held by military men, it will be seen from 

Cantonment Magistrates. 9^!?* IS paid at veiy much higher rates than 

when hold by civil officers. Thus, two of the offices of Cantonment 
Magistrates held by military men cost the State R1,000 a month each, whereas, if held by 
civil officers in addition to their own duties, they would not cost more than RlOO a'month, and 
even this smaller expenditure might be saved were the trial of offences against the cantonment 
laws relegated to the ordinary Civil Courts, as it is in the presidency towns. If there be no 
necessity for the establishment of a special Magistracy to take cognizance of offences ao-ainst 
municipal laws, there seems no necessity for the continuance of Cantonment Magistrates' 
Courts to deal with offences against Cantonment Acts, 


9. — Sindh Sabha. 

HxtracU from Idler, dated Karachi, the 24.ih Jtdy 1886, from the Secretary. 
******** 

8. The Commissioner has a very large establishment ; and his Press, the Sabha has reason 
. . ^ to believe, competes with private enterprise. The Sabha is of 

* opinion that instead of employing one Covenanted Assistant, one 
Uncovenanted Assistant, one Dufterdar and a Superintendent 
besides, to supervise the establishment, the work can very well be done with one Covenanted 
Assistant and one Uncovenanted Assistant. The Sabha also believes that by excluding unim- 
portant notifications regarding transfers and changes in non-gazetted appointments from the 
Sind Official Gazette, the number of employes in the-Press can be curtailed. 
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4. The steamer Jhelum expressly reserved for the use of the Commissioner in Sindh entails 
a heavy and unnecessary expense to Government. When there 
The Jhehim. railway system in the Province, it was necessary to have a 

steamer for the use of the Commissioner in Sindh, That necessity no longer exists. A line of 
railway with a branch leading to Southern Afghanistan runs through the Province ■, a steamer 
is of no use for island tours. The J/ielmn lies at Kotree for about 8 or 9 months of every 
year, and the establishment costs more than a thousand rupees every month. Beyond the 
fact that a steamer has been always maintained for the use of the Commissioner in Sindh, no 
other argument can be urged for its maintenance, and the Sabha would strongly recommend 
that the steamer Jhehm and her establishment be done away with. 


5. As in the case of the Commissioner in Sindh, so in the case of the Judicial Commissioner 

who is Judge of the Sadar Court, the absence of railway might 
_ The Judicial Commissioner’s been a justification of his winter circuits. Instead of being 

a convenience, the Judicial Commissioner’s tour is now a serious 
inconvenience to suitors. In Sindh tbe Sadar Court exercises the powers of a High Court, and 
such a Court should be located at Karachi ^all the year round. The J udicial Commissioner or 
his Registrar can go to the districts to inspect or examine the records of the subordinate 
Courts. But economy and public convenience both demand that the whole establishment of 
the Judicial Commissioner should not pass some months every year in the districts. 

6. There are two Sindhi Translators in Sindh. The Sindhi Translator to Government 

and the Educational Translator, one transl.ating and compiling 
Sindhi Translatorship. educational works and the other translating the Bills and Acts and 
Rules. The Sabha is of opinion that the two appointments might well be amalgamated and 
given to a native. It is clear that a European, even if he has passed a High Proficiency 
Examination in Sindhi, cannot translate English into Sindhi so well as a graduate whose 
mother-tongue is Sindhi. The officer holding the appointment of the Sindhi Translator is 
generally a pluralist who has little leisure for the work, and generally signs translations made 
by his native assistants ; and tbe Sabha is therefore of opinion that a Native Translator on 
R300 rising to R350, with the establishment now employed, will be able to do tbe work of 
both the translators at a considerably reduced cost to Government. 

*****«•«•* 


8. When the Sindh Revenue Survey and Settlement Department was first established, the 

Bombay Government gave a kind of promise that the work of the 
Dopaitmcnt!^ Settlement department would be Completed in five years. Since then more than 

25 years have elapsed, but the Survey and Settlement Department 
has given no indication of winding up its work. This department is maintained at an annual 
cost of about 2^ lakhs to Government, and from the manner in which it is worked, there is 
grave reason for doubt whether the work entrusted to this department will be finished within 
any reasonable period of time. It is not with the view of increasing the efficiency of the 
administration that this department has been so long maintained. It is high time, the Sabha 
thinks, that this department should be called upon to hand over the records to the District 
Collectors. There are only a few talukas in Sindh which have not yet been settled, and these 
few unsettled talukas are so situated that a survey settlement is hardly suited to them. It 
would be necessary to attach a professional surve 3 'or to each Collector, but such a survej'or, if 
a native, would not cost more than S2,000 each per annum. 

9, The Customs duties have been almost wholly abolished, but there have been no 

corresponding reductions in the establishment. The Collector of 
10 Customs Oiiice. Customs draws a very high salary, altogether disproportionate to 
the duties be has to perform. The appointment of a Collector of Customs on a lower salary, 
and the abolition of the post of Assistant Collector of Customs, ought to be subjects for the 
consideration of the Financial Committee. 


10. The appointment of a Branch Inspector General of Registration is one of those 
appointments that tend to emphasise the alienation of the province 
General of fi-om the presidency proper without any way adding to the efiiciency 
of the administration. Tbe abolition of this appointment would be 
perfectly within the bounds of judiciousness, and would not retard the administrative machinery. 
The Inspector General of Registration at Bombay would. have to extend his annual inspecting 
tour to this province, and the Registration Department would be placed, as it ought to be, 
under the direct control of the head of the departmentr 
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12. Tliese two appointments should be merged, as neither of these two officers has much 
no Deputy Surgeon General work, and one officer would be quite able to discharge the duties 


and the Deputy Sanitary Com 
missioucr. 


pertaining to both the offices. 




Deputy Collector In charge 
o£ Huiur Accounts and Huzur 
Deputy Collector. 


* * * 

14. So long as the land enquiry continues, it may he necessary to have a Huzur Deputy 
Collector and a Deputy Collector in charge of Huzur Accounts at 
Karachi ; hut after the enquiry is finished, these two appointments, 
the Sabha respectfully suggests, should be amalgamated. The only 
difference between the Karachi district and the other districts which have only a Huzur 
Deputy Collector, is that there is some currency work at Karachi; while there is no currency 
work in the other districts. But this work is neither so heavy nor so important in the opinion 
of the Sabha as to justify the entertainment of another Deputy Collector for that purpose. 
The Huzur Departmout in the Karachi district should be placed on the same footing as in the 
other districts. 

16. The S.abha suggests the appointment of a native City Slagistrate at Karachi on a 
salary of SjOO rising to R700. The salary of the present City 
Magistrate is R800 a month, and on his retirement a native Magis- 
trate may he appointed on a reduced salary. 

1 6. Permanent travelling allowances and permanent tentage allowance to officials who 
have no oco.asion to travel constantly should he stopped. A great 
waste of public money would be thereb}’^ prevented and the principle 
of economy would be vindicated. All officers, whenever travelling on duty, should be paid the 
expense unavoidably and actually incurred. 


The 

tmte. 


Knrachi City SIngis- 


Dcnnancnt allowances. 


10 , — Sataua Sarvajanik Sabha, 

Extracts from letter, Eo, G34, dated Salara, the Sotk July 1886, from the Secretary, 
******** 

3. In this (Bombay) Presidency there was at first only one Commissioner, In about 
1841, a second Comraissionership was created and the work of the whole Presidency was satis- 
factorily performed by these two officers for more than a third of a century, when, as stated 
above, a third place of Commissioner was created for famine purposes in 1876-77. There was 
a time when Divisional Commissioners were very much wanted to settle important questions 
regarding sottlcmcut of land, allowances, vataiis, alienations, &c. The summary settlement, 
the J''ataiidars' and other Bombay Revenue Acts have set at rest most of the vexed questions 
affecting lands. The Alienation Department h.as adjudicated upon all claims to “ cash allow- 
ances.'’ A great deal of work in connection with Local Funds and Municipal administration is 
now being done by Local and Municipal Boards. These and many other circumstances have 
tended to lighten the work of the Divisional Commissioners, and it appears the time has come 
when the offices of the three Commissioners may safely be abolished without in any way injur- 
ing the efficiency of the administnalion. The Collectors at present correspond with Govern- 
ment direct in certain cases, and there will be no harm in permitting them to do so in all 
cases. The abolition of the Commissioners’ places will no doubt throw more work upon the 
Secretariat. To meet the pressure thus caused, one or two assistants may be allowed to the 
Secretary in the Revenue and General Departments, and his hands strengthened by a corre- 
spouding increase in establishment. This arrangement will, upon the whole, result in a sub- 
stantial saving to Government. The abolition of the three Commissionerships would result in 
a saving of about Rl,80',000. Against this may be set off the cost of the additional strength 
to the Secretariat, which would not amount to more than R50,000. Still the net saving to 
Government would be El, 30, 000 per annum. 

^******* 

6. The Bombay Revenue Survey Department is no longer required, as most of the lands 
have been surveyed and classified. It may therefore be abolished. The little work that still 
remains should he entrusted to an officer under the District Collector. A very large saving 
c.an he made by abolishing this department. We learn that the Bombay Government have 
already decided to do away with this department after a few years. 

^******* 

7 (a) The abolition of the original side of the High Court and the remodelling of the 
Small Cause Courts are now desirable, if not necessary, measures. The work at present done 

3o 


TOl. II. 
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bv tbo Court Judges (Original Side) should bo entrusted to two District Barrister Judges, 
aided by one or two Assistant Judges, on the model of the mofussil districts, the Appellate 
Court remaining ns at present for bearing the appeals both from the aMofussil and Bombay 

District Courts. 

(b) The ministerial otTiccrs of the Original Side of the High Court (Bombay) draw be- 
tween them an aggregate amount of salaries, which is appalling when compared with the 
salaries paid to ministerial officers of Mofussil District Courts for doing similar work. A Dis- 
trict Court in the Bombay Presidency has a Nazir on E120 and a Cleric of the Court on El 50 a 
month. These two officials, with the aid of a small establishment of clerks, do all the work of 
a district. The present enormously costly establishment of the High Court should be 
.abolisbed and remodelled on the plan of ilofussil District Courts. These measures would 
effect a large saving, amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees a year. 

8. The Bombay Government has two legal advisers at present — the Legal Rcmcrabiancer 
on E2 500 a month and the Advocate General on E2,000 a month. These two offices should 
be amal<^amatcd. One officer would be .able to do the duties now performed by two officers, 
if an adequate establishment be given him. 

9. The Public Solicitor and Public Prosecutor on the Original Side of the High Court, 
Bombay, gets a salary of E2,500 a month, and the Government Pleader on the Appellate Side 
gets only R300 a month. kVhen the Original Side is abolished, one officer on E1,000 or El, 500 
would be able to do all I he work. 


11. In ISOl, the appointment of Police Commissioner (Bombay Presidency) was abolished, 
and the woik was transferred to the two Divisional Commissioners’. They performed this 
work for a quarter of a century, that is, till 1885, when the old post was again levived by the 
appointment of an Inspector General of Police on a salary of El,800, travelling allowance 
and tentage E300 per mehsom, with an additional establishment under him. There is no 
necessity whatever for this appointment, which should bo abolished at once. On the abolition 
of tbo thico Commissionerships as suggested in paragraph .'I above, the police work of each 
district should be supervised by the District Magistrates, the Superintendent of Police being 
subordinate to him. 

***** 


13.(<j) The appointment of the Inspector General of Registration and Stamps (Bombay 
Presidency) appears to bo superfluous and can very well be abolished. The work of the 
department can be very efficiently superintended 1)3’ the Collectors, their Assistants and 
Deputies and the JMamlutdare. In fact, there are, firstl 3 ’, the Mainluldars to superintend 
registration, then there are the District Deputy Collectors and the Assistant Collectors to 
supervise this work in the taluk.as under their charge, and, lastly, there is the Collector of the 
District to do the same work. AVith such a supcifluity of responsible and highly paid officers, 
ft is strange to see that Government has created a special appointment of Inspector General 
of Registration and Stamps on a monthly salary of E2,000, besides travelling allowances, and 
given him five Assistants costing monthly El,425. An annual saving of about R45,000 can 
be made by abolishing these altogether superfluous appointments. The two places in Bombay 
of Special Registrar and Sub-Registrar may be retained, if necessarj-. 

(i) The village registration circles in the four districts in which the Deccan Agricul- 
turists Relief Act is in force should bo abolished. The work can be done b}’ the Taluka Sub- 
Registrars as before with an additional establishment of a karkun and a peon. 

******** 


IG. The appointment of native graduates to Educational Inspectorships on two-thirds 
of the pay of the post appears to be a vciy desirable measure. Already there are two native 
Educational Inspectors in this Presidenc 3 ’, one permanent and the other acting, and both are 
doing the work of the office to the satisfaction of their superiors and Government. The 
chairs of Logic and Philosophy and of Political Economy in Colleges should be filled up by 
competent native graduates on two-thirds the salary of the post. 

17. The complete amalgamation of the Telegraph with the Postal Department is a desir- 
able measure, and, if carried out, wdll result in a considerable saving to Government. At Satara 
up to last year a separate Telegraph Office was maiutaiued, costing about E200 a month. 
Now, since the amalgamation of the two offices, the same work is done at a monthl 3 ’ cost of 
about EGO. 
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18. The allowances given to Civil Surgeons as Superintendents of Jails arc unnecessary. 
The Civil Surgeons have very Lght work, and should do the jail work as part of their duties. 

M The Sanitary Department in this Presidency should he amllgamated^lith the 

Medical Department and the appointments ot the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners (5 appoint- 
ments aggregate salaries with allowances R4,550 a month) should be abolished, and their 
duties entrusted to the Civil Surgeons of the District, who should be given Native Assistants 
trained to the work. 


(5) The appointment of Sanitary Commissioner should be abolished, and his work trans- 
ferred to the Surgeon-General, who should be allowed additional establishment and assistants. 

2 . 9 . The rewards which Government give to its European servants for passing a high 
standard in the vernacular and classical languages of the country are now wholly unnecessary 
and unjustifiable. About 3 lakhs of rupees are, we learn, thus given to military servants, and 
nearly the same amount to the civil servants. There was a time when perhaps these rewards 
could be justified, but now there are so many European servants of Government who are 
proficient in these languages, that no special rewards are necessary. Government have simply 
to make a certain proficiency in them a necessary condition of promotion, or at least to allow 
it a preferential claim to promotion, and many will acquire that proficiency. A saving of 
about 6 lakhs of rupees can, we learn, be made by stopping these rewards. 


11. — Anjuman-i-faizAn-i-Am, Gujuanwala. 

Extraclsfrom a Hleiiiorandim of Suggestions on Jtedvclion of PnUic Expenditure forwarded 
with letter dated Gujranwala, the 27th July 1886, from the President, 

4. The Anjnman thinks that some reduction in the Ecclesiastical Department of the 
State is also possible. In the opinion of this Society it is not consistent with the principles of 
religious neutrality that the State should contribute towards the cost of maintaining an estab- 
lishment for any particular class of its servants. It may perhaps be necessary for European 
soldiers, whose means are but limited, that the Government should provide for their spiritual 
wants by maintaining an ecclesiastical department for the British forces in the country ; but 
the case is different with civil officers of Government; and as they are quite capable of supply- 
ing their own wants, it would be well if the State was to withdraw its aid in this respect, and 
thus relieve the finance of a large part of the expenditure on that score. 

7 . In the Financial Department, Punjab, the reduction of one of the two Financial Com- 
missioners appears to the Anjnman to be feasible. It was only two years ago that a second 
Financial Commissioner was added. Before that one Financial Commissioner alone was found 
sufiieient to control the revenue affairs in the Province. On the retirement of the senior 
Financial Commissioner, his ofiice, together with such staff as may not he absolutely necessary 
to keep up, may safely he reduced. If the powers of sanction in all the ordinary revenue 
matters were conferred on the Commissioners, the work of the Financial Commissioner’s office 
would greatly be lightened, and the proposed reduction would not affect the interests of the 

service. ' ' 

Again, the Director of Settlements is not perhaps quite a necessary office. The work can 
safely he distributed among the six Commissioners who have been entirely relieved of judicial 
work under the Re-organization Scheme. ' An abolition of that office, together with staff, might, 
therefore, well be suggested. In this connection the Anjuman would also propose that the 
settlement operations should not be of such frequent occurrence as at present. _ Besides being 
costly the settlement of a district is attended with various causes of inconvenience and har- 
assment to the people which it should be the policy of the Government to remove as far as 
is possible. The Anjuman would suggest that if the boon of a permanent settlement is, for 
certain causes, in the opinion of Government, not couferrahle the term or settlement should he 
extended to at least fifty years. 

8. The additional expenditure incurred in the Punjab very recently on account of the 
new Revenue Rides creating the appointments of Field Kanungos, appears to have been added 

unnecessarily to the burden of the country. The work of Patwaris can efficiently be supervised 

3 o 2 
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by the Tabsildars and other revenue officei-s whose duties under the new Rules Imvc been 
clearly laid down with respect to the inspection .nnd chcclcing of Patwaris’ work. The intro- 
duction of a subordinate supervising agency in the shape of Field Kanuugos would, in practice, 
be not attended with any beneficial results, while, on the other hand, the opportunities which 
such a system would afford of corruption and unfair practice would enhance the miseries of the 
poor zemindars. The Anjuraan can speak with the weight of personal experience upon this 
point, which is of such importance as not to be lost sight of in judging of the merits and 
demerits of the new Revenue Scheme. 

The reduction on this score is estimated to be over a lakh per annum. 

,(.******* 

10. The Educational Department of the Punjab would .afford some scope for reduction if 
the present arrangements were somewhat modified. At present there are 4 Inspectors of Schools 
with G Assistants employed in the work of inspection. Tlic Assistants holding Upper nnd 
Lower Primary Examinations, and the Inspectors supervising the work of their Assistants 
besides inspecting the Anglo-Vernacular schools and European schools in the Province. The 
Anjuman would leave the task of conducting the Lower and Upper Primary Examinations to 
District Inspectors of Schools, m.any of whom just at present arc quite competent and suffi- 
ciently reliable to he entrusted with this work. Should, however, tliere he such as arc not up 
to the mark, they can he replaced by better and abler men, but the office is sufficiently respon- 
sible to be entrusted with the duty of conducting the examinations at present held by Assist- 
ant Inspectors. Instead of Assistant Inspectors of Schools the Anjuman would propose as 
many Divisional Inspectors with grades of R250 rising to HoOO who may bo required to 
supervise the work of District Inspectors. This arrangement would, while reducing 3 Inspec- 
tors of Schools, leave only one Inspector of the present grade for the inspection of Anglo-Ver- 
nacular and purely European schools of the Province. 

4} +, * * * 

12. In the Medical Department, Civil Surgeons in all the districts of the Punjab appear 
not to be necessary. With the exception of Simla, Lahore, and Dohli, and one or two other 
stations, the work of a Civil Surgeon can well be carried on by an Assistant Surgeon with a 
somewhat increased pay. Should this propos.nl not siitisfy the w.nnts of the European coinmu. 
nity at times of special urgency, a European Civil Surgeon with three or four civil stations in 
his charge might he retained, the ordinary duties appertaining to the office of a Civil Surgeon 
being performed by the Assistant Surgeon of the station. The retention of three separate 
superior offices of control for the work done by the Civil Surgeons alone is rather anomalous. 
The offices of the Sanitary Commissioner, Inspector General of Prisons, and the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Hospit.als can well be amalgnmatcd, and as very little of professional work is done by 
these officers, it is not necessary to have an officer so higlily paid at the lic.ad of this amalga- 
mated office, 

13. The Engineering Dep.artmcnt of the State appeai-s to the Anjuman to be far too costly, 
and any reductions tliat might be proposed iu this direction would not be uncalled for. Tho 
Engineers turned out by the Indian Engineering Colleges are quite capable of holding their own 
before Civil Engineers imported from England. It appears to the Anjum.an to be unncccss.nry 
to cite instances, but they cannot help remarking that, while men of acknowledged .abilities and 
sound engineering knowledge can be procured at much cheaper ratc-s, the necessity of employ- 
ing a more costly machinery is not apparent. Tho Anjuman would therefore propose the 
abolition of the Cooper’s Hill College in England, which measure will be c.alculatcd to result 
in a large reduction of expenditure. Besides reducing tho voyage expenses of tho Cooper’s 
Hill men, the saving resulting in the reduction of salaries would not be inconsiderable, as a 
Cooper’s Hill man receives H350 as starting pay, while an Engineer of the Indian Colleges 
receives only HlOO in the first instance. Should men of special experience and of superior 
attainments be required by the Government for any special works in hand, the Anjuman thinks 
that there would he no difficulty in securing the services of competent men from England for 
the occasion. 

14. The Postal Department keeps a double supervising agency in the shape of Examiners 
and Superintendents, and it may not bo impracticable to effect a reduction of one of these 
agencies without any detriment to public interests. 

* * * * * 

18. In the opinion of this Society the number of districts in the Punjab admits of reduc- 
tion, As instances the Anjuman would suggest the abolition of the Gujrat district by ama]. 
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g.amatingitwith Gujranwala,Jhelum, andShahnnr i t/- , , . 

division of a district by araalgamatino- it with Pesbaw-i lu might be made a sub- 

be attached to the Multan diftnct a^a sub divS^^ Muzaffavgarh district might 


12. Ripah-i-Am Association. 

mrncfs from letter, dated Luehiow, the 27th July 1886, from the Preddent. 

* . * . * * 

7. In the first placSj the Committee wonld sue-p-esf tbo nV.ni;+' j t 
ot the Bee^e oi fevenu, et the eevet.l P„,iee?i,. pSeeT 

necessary and useful they were at the earlier stages of British Governmeuf 1 
not needed now, when rules and routine are thoroughly understood and satiSfaSo^M^""' 
something like spontaneity. In the advanced Province of Tmbay 
Revenue; the controlling agency of Divisional Commissioners is found all-sufficknf 
the district executive authorities in check and in normal activity. So in the Province unS 
Chief Commissioners. Nearer home, in Oudh, under the same Government the Til 
of the Board of Revenue is illustrated by having the Oudh Revenue Henn i ® 
th« Government of North-Western Provineee L Oo/h nS ““sSZet " 
is felt themb, On the other hend, cireomloention end red topeiem will not havo,Tn“ 

quenee, mnch scope for mrsehrevous net, vitj All the deportment, soper-intend d by t"; 

Board are controlled by highly paid senior officers, such as the Commissioners of Di JeJn? 
Commissioner of Stamp and Excise, the Legal Remembrancer and others The ne J 
exercise should he full and complete Its judicial appellate functions under ‘the Land Revenue 
and Rent Acts should he vested in the Commissioners; and in Batwara cases the Collectors 
should, when confirming partitions, exercise powers of first appellate Courts, and not mere Iv 
confirm the proceedings of the Deputy Collectors as a matter of form and routine In Lam^ 
hardari and Dakhil-Kharij cases the orders of Commissioners should he u«a«-.final ’as thev T 
in Oudh. The Commissioner, under the control of the Local Government, should form tl,! 
C»,t Of W.vd,f.r the Division And other details of the proposed meos.’re the dmmitS 
believe, could be settled without the least hitch or apprehension of inconvenience In the 
exceptional times of settlement, additional Settlement Commissioners may be temnorarilv 
appointed to supervise settlement operations and to hear appeals from orders of Settlement 
Courts, By abolishing the Board of Revenue of the North-Western Provinces only a savin- 
of about 3 lakhs or more will be effected. As the Secretariat of these Provinces ’has been 
strengthened lately by the addition of two senior Secretaries, the Board's work could be easily 
apportioned between it and the Commissioners under it. ' ^ 


8. In Oudh vast reductions may be effected without any injury to administrative 
efficiency. The district charges should be reduced from 12 to 8 or so, as generally in every 
district in Oudh there are only 3 or 4 tahsils, whereas in the North-Western Provinces avei- 
agely there are 6 to 7 in every zillah, and in some, as Cawnpore and Allahabad 8 or 9* 
The whole of Oudh may be placed under one_ Commissioner after the reduction of the ’number 
of districts in it. In that case he will be relieved of all criminal and rent jurisdiction. Some 
six District and Session Judgeships should be erected in the place of four District Jud-es and 
four Commissioners with sessions powers to do all the judicial work now done by them! And 
that would be very easy after the new Rent Act under preparation by the Legislature. At 
the sudder stations of the abolished districts, sub-divisional head-quarters should be erected 
which should be placed under good and efficient officers after the existing models in Ben-a’l 
and Madras. A large saving to the tune of 3 or 4 lakhs could be effected witliout the judi- 
cial and revenue administration of the districts suffering in the least. Hardoi, Barabanki* 
Snltanpur and Babraich may be easily absorbed in their neighbouring districts. ’The number 
of Sub-Judges may similarly be reduced, who have to do Munsiffs' work in order to keep them 
employed. An alternative plan is also to abolish two Commissionerships, and afterwards to 
have six District and Sessions Judges for the whole of Oudh. But this scheme would not 
result, the Committee would observe, in any considerable saving. If the first scheme is 
adopted, the Oudh Commission ership would surely be a prize appointment; and as the duties of 
the office would be purely administrative, they would not be found too much for a capable 
officer having a good and qualified pereonal assistant. 

***** 


14. Government at one time expressed some desire to amalgamate the Postal and Tele- 
graph Departments. Somehow or other the scheme has not been cai-ried out. The Com- 
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mittee, however, believe on the cxlrcme feasibility of the proposal ; when there is a Post 
office wherever there is a Telegraph Office, how easy it is to amalgamate the two under one 
officer. Similarly in the controlling and supervising agencies of the departments, the araal- 
o-amation will also bo natural and easy. If some of the Telegraph clerks are asked to learn 
Postal worlc-and Postal clerks Telegraph business, the number of hands could bo diminished for 
both work at a station. And other details of .the project can be c.asily and successfully 
worked out, resulting in vast reductions, of which the Committee cannot have an idea at 
present. 

13 . — Behau Landeolbeks’ Association. 

Extract from letter, dated Banhijiore, the 31st July lS8G,from the Seeretary. 

The Committee have already indicated how it is possible to do away with the superior 
grades of the Bengal Police establishment, by the entire separation of the judicial from 
executive works, and relieving the District Officer of all judicial works and restricting him and 
his subordinates to the proper executive duties of detection and prevention of crimes. They 
intend to show now that the rank and file of the Police force can be much curtailed without 
any risk of maladministration. In their first letter, the Committee showed that, while in 
Bengal, there is one policeman to every 4.'9 square miles, and one to 2,670 population; inBeh.ar 
there is one policeman to 6‘7 square miles and 3,.521 population, niey have also showed that 
the criminal population in the districts of Bengal is not more than the crimin.al population of 
Behar; on the contr.ary, Patna, one of the Behar districts, hc.adcd the list in 1884-85 with a 
criminal popul.ation of 6,104. It cannot be that the districts of Behar are worse administered 
than the districts of Bengal. There would have been some reason for this disproportion if the 
subsidiary force (i.e., the village and town police not subject to rules of regular Police,) were 
greater in Behar than in Bengal, but this is not the case ; for while the subsidiary force in 
Bengal is 100,887 men, the whole strength in Behar is 47,806 men. There does not therefore 
appear to the Committee any reason for the disproportion in the police force in the two Prov- 
inces. If, therefore, the Bengal police force was to be brought down to the Behar standard, a 
curtailment of the force in the ratio of or is possible. Taking the last and lowest of 
these ratios as the possible fractional figure for reduction, the Bengal force, which now numbers 
64,980 men, exclusive of the force in the Sunderbuns, may be reduced to 48,7.85 men, which 
represents at the lowest figure, taking H90 as the average annual pay of a const.able, an annual 
saving of H14,02,050, as the p.ay of 16,275 policemen to be reduced. 

Pnllie Worics Bepartment. — The Provincial Public Works in Bengal comprise civil 
buildings, communic.ations and miscellaneous public improvements. In 1884-85 the total out- 
lay on civil buildings w.as R7,9 4,693, on communications R7,2S,076, and on miscellaneous 
public improvements H1,2S,710. For the carrying on of these works the establishment charge 
amounted to R9,77,969, or 59 per cent, of the clmrgcs on works. Thi-s, it is needless to say, is 
a very high percentage. The charge of establishment on Imperial Public Works entrusted to 
the Local Government during the same period was R2,4 0,605, on an outlay on works of 
E10,74,942, or at the rate of 22 per cent. At this r.ato the establishment cost should have been 
R3,04,G66 and not H9,77,909 ; and thus an annual saving of 6 lakhs of rupees appears to be 
perfectly feasible. The great disproportion between cost of establishment and outlay on works 
in 1884-85 appears to have been caused by the reduction in the grant for provincial works ; 
but while the grant has been reduced from 45 Lakhs to 25 lakhs, there has been no reduction in 
establishment. This reduction of course necessitates expenditure on gratuities and pensions; 
but if economy is seriously intended, this will be found cheaper than keeping up a huge estab- 
lishment w’ithout ■works. 

The Committee have shown how the expenditure on the head of Establishment of Provin- 
ci.al Public Works ought to be for the present outlay on wmrks of this kind, R.3,64,666 and not 
S9,77,969 a year; but they have a further suggestion to offer. It will be found that,exceptinn' 
in Calcutta, the civil buildings coming under the head of Provincial Services (Imperial and 
Provincial) are of a kind which may be taken charge of by the District Boards and by the 
District Engineer of such Boards. The next head. Communications, which include only ro.ads 
with small bridges and culverts thereon, are not such works which may not bo taken charge of 
by the District Board or District Boards each up to the limit of their own districts. Tliewholp 
of the Public Works establishment of this Province can be broken up if the works (Civil 
Buildings and Communications) coming under Provincial Public Works were made over to the 
District Boards under a proper allotment of funds for carrying- on the works. The distinction 
between Provincial Public Works and Local Works does not mean much, and an amalgamation 
of the two would be a distinct advantage.. 
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Idi.— K ashi Stjjan Samaj. 

Cop7j of letter, Ho. 10—1886, dated Benares, the 31si Inly ISSO, from the Secretary. 

. Tlie members of the Kashi Sujan Samaj cannot but rejoice when they consider bow 
their benign British Indian Government, which professes to govern India for tlie Indian’s 
sake only, fought hard regardless of its resources and succeeded in annexing the Burma terri- 
ones ^ ® extensive Indian Empire, and thus secui*ed for India a certain hope of perfect and 

continued tranquillity on the Eastern Erontier, and removed from every mind all the fears of 
an inroad or distuiFance^ from that direction in future, and further opened a vast field for 
operation of the Indian skill, courage and intellect. It is also gratifying to find that the 
Government is trying hard to secure peace on the Western Frontier too, and to keep safe the 
lives and property of the loyal Indian subjects from the aggrandisement of the covetous 
Russia. As the Government has determined to save the Indian subjects by keeping at bay tbe 
Hungry Bear and at the same time not to disturb the equilibrium of the administrative aud 
executive departments, and referred the question — how to meet the expenses of checking a 
formidable foe in plain without sacrificing tho interests of India — to the decision of public 
opinion, the Kashi Sujan Samaj is far from suggesting the abolition of any department which 
necessity must of course have created, and whicli indeed will cease when the cause which led 
to their establishment no longer exists or their uselessness becomes quite evident. The Sujan 
Samaj does not even intend to keep His Excellency from going to the summer retreats lest 
their proposal should injure His Excellency’s precious health, which may give rise to still 
worse consequences. 


Now in conclusion what this Samaj has the honour to suggest in plain and simplest words 
is the reduction of the salary of all servants whom Government has to pay above fiSOO 
a month by one-fourth, and this is a measure which, it is believed, according to the circum- 
stances of the finances and the status of people in general, will not be disliked by many, 
Tbe natives of couise will have no grudge, and the Europeans, too, should be aware that the 
increase of education and knowledge has made the educated and philosophers cheap j and as the 
communication and transport between any two points in the world have become very easy and 
less dangerous by means of steam navigation and electric wires, those temptations and high 
salaries are not now necessary to attract outsiders to India and hold respectable positions j and 
what complaint can any individual make, when the gr.adation of salary is revised and modified. 
Further, it ma}' not be much to point out that the cost of administrative departments can be 
reduced to a great extent, if the Government really intends, very simply by amending the Laws 
of Kent, Revenue, Limitation and Jurisdiction, aud trying to promote friendship and good-will 
between zemindars and tenants, aud creditors and their debtors. 


16.— Sind Branch, Central National Muhammadan Association. 

Bo'fracts from letter, dated Karachi, the 3rd August 1886, from the Secretary. 

1. The cost of keeping of the Steamer Jhelnm for the Commissioner’s annual tour is unne- 
cessary, aud ought to be done away with. The reason which necessitated the keeping of this 
vessel on the river Indus is no longer in existence. The steamer was maintained for the 
purpose of facilitating the Commissioner’s annual visits to tlie sub-districts, or what is called 
Upper and Lower Sind. But the opening of the railway lines since has obviated the necessity 
of the Commissioner’s travels by means of the steamer. The upper line, hitherto oalled the 
Indus Valley State Railway, could take tbe Commissioner up to the extreme limits of the 
Province, whilst the few talukas or sub-districts in Lower Sind can be better visited by means 
of camels from the nearest railw.ay line, formerly called the Sind Section of the Sind, Punjab 
and Delhi Bailway. I may add that tbe keeping of the steamer does not do away with the 
necessity of engaging camels, as the latter mode of conveyance is employed all the same for 
visiting the interior of the country, or such parts as lie far away from the ludns. Whilst in 
Upper Sind only the principal stations can be touched by means of tbe steamer, in Lower 
Sind only small villages can be seen ; whereas the principal offices of the Mukbharkars or 
Mamlatdars all lie far inland. By dispensing with the steamer a saving of about R17,000 or 
El 8,000 a year is expected. 

3. The office of the Uucovenanted Assistant Commissioner, who really does the duty of 
the Supeiiutendeiit of the Commission erts office, ought to be abolished— a duty which may 
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well be performed by the head clerk himself under the guidance of the Covenanted Assistant 
Commissioner. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5. The Muhammadan Association disagrees 'with the recommendation of the “Sind 
Sahha” (an Association chiefly represented by Hindu gentlemen) to do .away with the annual 
tour of the Commissioner and Judicial Commissioner in Sind. These tours, if properly c.arried 
out will keep the subordinates in check, and will enaldc the Commissioner to see for himself 
whether the lar^e expenditures involved in the Public Works Dep.artment, canals, &c., 
especially those of which he is the sanctioning authority, such ns loc.al funds, &c., are properly 
and judiciously incurred. 

The Judicial Commissioner’s tour is equally necessary to keep the judicijil branch of the 
administration in check, and the examination of the records and proceedings of the subordinate 
offices in that branch is essentially necessary. 

6. The salary of the Commissioner in Sind is a great deal more than the salary of the 
Commissioners of Divisions elsewhere in the Bombay Presidency, but it would be a sad dis- 
appointment to the Province were the salary of the Commissioner to be reduced, inasmuch as 
it affects the importance of the Province which has .already suffered owing to the Commissioner 
having been deprived of his politic.al powers ; but if the Province of Sind were to be made 
independent of the Bombay Government and put under the immediate administration of the 
Supreme Government, a reduction in the Biluchistan Politic.al Department could fairly he 
expected by placing the Commissioner in Sind in political powers. This, however, is a subject 
which, the Association fears, is not one which the Finance Committee can deal with. 

^ ^ ^ 4C‘ 

14. Considerable reductions can feasibly be made in this department also. The s.alary of 
the Collector of Customs, which is now as high as Rl,500, can, without the least inconvenience, 
be cut down to about R1,000, while the office of his Assistant ought to be abolished. The 
amount of work is just sufficient for one hand, and the Assistant Collectorship of Customs is 
altogether superfluous. 

****** 

17. The Judge of the Small Cause Court on R1,000, with a Registrar on R2.50, seems to 
be consuming a much too large s.alary than is necessary. The Association tliinks that the 
Judge’s salary ought to bo cut down to R700, and that of the Registrar to R125. The 
Registrar of the Court, if eligible, might be promoted to a Sub- Judge’s post gradually. 

16, — Graduates’ Association, Allauabad. 

Extract from letter, dated Allahalad, the IQlh August 18SG, from the Secretary. 

****** 

7. The Association further begs leave to recommend the abolition of the following- 
offices and departments as being unnecessary ; — 

(a) Assistant District Superintendents of Police. 

(i) Assistant Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

(c) Deputy Registnar of the High Court. 

{d) Assistant Accountants General. 

The incumbents of these offices do work which could as well be performed by intclh'o-ent 
Superintendents at half the cost at the utmost. None of them has any administrative 
authority, and their abolition would not impair the efficiency of the public service in anj' way 
whatsoever, 

8. The amalgamation of the following offices is also suggested : — 

(i) Sanitary Commissioner with Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. 

(ii) Examiners of Railway and Provincial Accounts. 

(iii) Provincial and District Public Works. 

(iv) Abolition of the Military Division of the Public Works Department and dele<ra.. 

tion of its duties to Provincial Engineers. ” 

9. The Rurki Workshops and the Government Press at Allahabad may also be handed 
over to private persons with great benefit to the public, both financially and as an encourage- 
ment to private enterprise. 

10. The appointments of Educational Inspectors could safely be entrusted to natives on 
half the salaries given to Europeans. When District and Tahsili and Halkabandi schools arc 
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placed under Local and District Boards 77 . ^ 

mtli little administrative power is, in the opinion^S^^he A European Inspectors 

sheer waste of public money and nrorlnf>titrn j Association, unnecessary. It is a 

aud Cmbiage »™i' i»specfioa Jotk ot Indian «t Oitord 

nual » Lkb «£ .ap.es an. 

ring itn nml and criminal wort to rij tnL aSi? 3" 

.mallm csl V tbe appoinlmenl „£ a MnnS. „ c 


17. Buitish Indian Association, Oudh. 

Extract fiom letter, dated Lnohnoto, tU 13th August 1886, from the Tiee-Tresident 
. . . * "" * * * ‘ 
tageoudy'^rdtel t 

Cmmiasicncm will snffice for a comparatively .mall, il.ongf met p^nlo".™™.? 

Formerly the Deputy Commissioners were overburdened and overworLd • 1 M 
executive work they had to do all the judicial and revenue business of the district t 1 

discharged by an eflident staff of judicial officers, ‘and the ^?d%:;ltSn! 

being performed by Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners under the Deputy CommTs 
Bioner. No doubt with the district thus enlarged his executive work will increas^e, but not 
to an extent inconsistent with its efficient performance, or which will put a severe strain on 
the worker s neiwes. 


18. — Bombay Peesidency Association. 

Extract from a Memorandum on Eetrenclment of Expenditure, forwarded with letter dated 
Bombay, the 27 th August 1886, from the Secretaries. 

****** 

• 1 , next to the cost of collection of revenue, we find that the proportion 

It bears to the growth of revenue itself is very large, .is may be seen from the table below 


Land . 
Stamp 
Forest 


Revenue. 


Percentage of 
increase of 
revenue in 
1834-85, ■ 
compared with 
the average of 
10 years from 
1870—80. 


7-47 

2o*34 

66-44 


^Percentage of 
increase of cost 
of collection 
in 1864-85, 
compared with 
the average of 
10 years from 
1870-80. 


15*80 

34*29 

67*64 


13. Another noticeable point is the difference in the cost of collection of revenue in the 
different provinces. How great is the difference may be illustrated by the following table on 
Laud Revenue : — 


Peothtcbs. 

Land 

Revenue. 

1884-85. 

Cost of 
collection. 

Percentage of 
cost to Revenue. 







£ 



Bengal 






3,742,025 

340,355 

9-10 

Assam ..... 






404,943 

92,403 

■22'81 

North-'Western Provinces and Oudh . 






6,727,624. 

811,521 

14-17 

Punjab 






2,070,008 

297,199 

14-35 

Central Provinces .... 






606,309 

70,865 

11-68 

Burma ■. . . 






1,141,231 

238,324 

20-9 

Madras 






4,186,376 

790,622 

19- 

Bombay ..... 






3,865,586 

674,405 

17-49 


von. ir. ■ 3 p 
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14i. Two other he.-ids of revenue show similar differences. The Customs revenue presents 
particularly noteworthy statistics. In spite of the diminution of revenue by the abolition of 
the import duties on piece goods and other articles and by the reduced duty on salt, the Depart- 
ments seem to have been maintained very expensively with the result that the percentage of 
cost of collection to revenue in Madras rose from 5-8 per cent, in 1875-76 to 6 per cent, 
in 1884-85, in Bengal from 6 to 17-94., and in Bombay from 11 to 22-61 per cent, during the 
same period. The cost seems to be very excessive, and needs to be reduced to a moderate 
figure in all the three Provinces. In the Forest Department likewise there seems tp be con- 
siderable variation. Nob only does the cost of administration absorb in most cases over 50 
per cent, of the whole of revenue, but it actually exceeded the revenue in the Province of Assam. 
There the revenue in 1884-85 was 1118,042, while the cost was 1119,676 I The percentage of 
cost of collection to revenue in Bengal was 27, in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 84, 
in Punjab 74, in the Central Provinces 48, in Burma 70, in Madras 79, and in Bombay 63. 

****** 


18. At the same time the Council would remark that expenditure in the three Presidencies 
varies greatly, as may be seen from the tables below : — 


PllEStDBNCIES. 

•Area, 

Equnro miles. 

Popalatlon. 

Cost of 

AdmiDlstntion. 

Bengal ........... 

Bombay 

150, SG8 
62,051 
21,005 

00,091,450 

30,808,501 

10,489,274 

£ 

201,330 

147,084 

170,336 


19. Thus Bombay with six times less area and four times less population, and Madras with 
one-third of the area and half tlie population, are administered more dearly than Beng.al. 
The detailed figures of some of the departments are still more striking. Thus 


rEESIBIKCIia. j 

Law and 
Jasticc. 

Police. 

Stntionery 
fiDd Prmtlu^. 

Medical. 






£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

Madras , 

Bombay 

• * * * 

• 

• 

• 

792,690 

413,141 

402,106 

413.207 

353,222 

450,533 

103,761 

78,309 

60,724 

131,051 

166,078 

137,742 


20. The expenditure in Bombay .and Madras under the first three heads is excessive 
comp.ared with Bengal, while the charges incurred for stationery and printing in Bengal and 
Madras are very high compared with those of Bombay. It is difficult to believe that the 
circumstances of the different Presidencies are so radically different as to justify such immense 
variations. Apart from the above facts, the Council would observe that the expenditure 
generally, as shown above, is large and susceptible of reduction. 

* * * * * * 

25. * * * * * 

Collector of Bomlay. — The office can be amalgamated with that of the Colleotorship of 
Customs and Salt. The salary of the combined office should not exceed 112,000 per month. 
At the same time the Collector can be relieved of the duties of Superintendent of Stationery 
and Printing. These charges would effect an annual saving of R59,280. 

Comvimioner of Customs, Salt, Opium andAbkari, and Reporter General of External Com- 
merce should be entirely abolished, at a total yearly saving of S42,000. 

Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery. — The officer now employed as Assistant should 
be made Superintendent on the same salary, viz., R600 per month. 

Registration. — The Inspector Generalship is a sinecure, and can be abolished without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the department. The Specitil Registrar can conduct what little work 
that office requires, say, on a small increase, if necessary, to his present salaiy. The annual sav- 
ing by this change will amount to 114,21,600. 

M.int and Assay The salary of H3,000 allowed to the Mint hlaster seems exces- 

sive. It can be cut down to Bl,500. The salaries of the Assay Master and the Deputy Assay 
Master are also high. The salary of the former can be reduced from Bl, 850 to Bl, 000 and 
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that of the lalter from Rl,200 to R600. There is no rea<!on vuV„t n 

tioner should he allowed on ROOD per month. The yearly savings will am'o^un'tToltsJoo''^^' 

.^nmr _.0.^«rto.afe-The Director Generalship of the Archteological Survey of India can be 
abolished wi hout detriment to public efficiency. The office of Inspector of Victories can be 
amalgamated with advantage with that of the Inspector of Steam Boilers and Prime Movers. 
The total savings will come to H21,600. 


Law and Should the changes refeiTed to in the 24th paragraph be carried out, 

then the salary of a Judge may be saved. The salaries of the following officers can be fairly 
reduced : — 


R 


blaster in Equity . 

to 

2,000 

Prothonotary 

i) 

1,000 

First Deputy Registrar . 

)> 

600 

Second „ „ 

)l 

600 

Head Assistant to Prothonotary 


GCO 

Registrar, Appellate Side 

ft 

1,000 


Governmont Solicitor 

R 

to 2,000 

Legal Remembrancer . , 

., 2,000 

Second Judge, Small Cause Court 

„ 1,250 

Registrar „ „ „ . 

„ 600 

CbioE Presidency Magistrate 

„ 1,600 

Second Magistrate . 

„ 1,000 


The aggregate savings will amount to fil, 14,600 per year. 

Medical. — The Surgeon Generalship can be abolished. So also the Presidency Surgeon- 
ships. Also the Sanitary Commissionership. Saving Rl,03,400. 


19. — Indian Association, Lahore. 

Extracts from letter, dated Lahore, 1st Septemher 18S6, from the Honorary Secretary. 

1 . * * * * * * 

The Jlilitary Accounts Department is susceptible of considerable reduction. It is not 
necessary that highly-paid military officers should be employed in a department whose work 
can be performed more economically by civil officers. The Military Division of Public Works 
may be amalgamated with Provincial Works. 

1 C. The posts of the Sanitary Commissioner and the Inspector Generals of Civil Hospitals 
and Jails may be economically amalgamated into one. In the district, the Civil Surgeon 
superintends all the departments under the control of the above officers, and the Association 
think that it is not necessary that there should be three controlling officers in the Province for 
work which in the district is done by one officer. An alternative proposal is that the posts of 
the Sanitary Commissioner and the Inspector General of Civil Hospilalsbe amalgamated, while 
the Inspector General of Police may take up the duties of the Inspector General of Jails. 

* ■K * * *■ * 

18. The work that is now done by the highly-paid Assistant Conservators of Forests may 
be economically and efficiently done by native Sub-Assistant Conservators of Forests. The 
number of Deputy Conservators of Forests may be considerably reduced. The amalgamation 
of Forest with District offices is, in the opinion of the Association, practicable, and would pro- 
bably result in a considerable saving. 

19. In the Punjab, the Inspector General of Registration is also Superintendent of 
Stamps, but draws separate salaries for each of these posts. If these posts be amalgamated 
and the present salary be reduced at least by one-third, the Association do not think the 
efficiency of these departments would be in any way impaired. But it would be better if these 
posts he abolished, and the Financial Commissioner be entrusted with the duties attached 
to them. 

20. In the interest of economy a larger introduction of less highly-paid native agency 
is desirable in the higher appointments of the Postal and Telegraph Departments. In the 
Telen-raph Department, the native element is almost non-existent. The Association also beg 
to ragf-est the amalgamation of these departments. If the employes of the Postal and 
Telegraph Departments are required to learn the work of both, the amalgamation will be 
quite feasible. The present double supervising agency of Postal Department in the shape 
of Examiners and Superintendents is superfluous in the opinion of the Association. 

* * . * , * * 

23, The abolition of Divisional Judgeship and the introduction of the Bengal and 
North-West Provinces system in this Province is considered highly desirable by the Associ- 
ation in the interests of economy. The Divisional Court is a useless institution. 
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20. — ^British Indian Association, Oalcdtta. 

Eo^tracts from letter, No. 755, dated Calcutta, the 9th Sepiemler 1880, from the Eonorary 

Secrelafy. 

^ -if 4^ -Jt ■K’ * 

16. The Committee o£ tbe Association would next invite tbe attention of the Finance 
Committee to tbe appointment of Secretary in the Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India. Before 1871 there was no separate Secretary for this Department, 
and the Home Secretary was able to advise on questions which related to liis own as also to 
those which concerned the agriculture and commerce of the country. In that j’ear the Gov- 
ernment of Lord Mayo, in response to a Despatch from the Duke of Argyll, established a 
separate Secretaryship. Agriculture in this country is so thoroughly independent of Govern- 
ment as hardly to require separate administrative treatment. Nor does tbe past history of the 
newly created department justify the hope that it will in the near future be the instrument of 
introducing any important agricultural improvements. The Committee would, therefore, 
recommend its abolition altogctlier and its amigamation with the Home Department of which 
it was a part before. This will effect a saving of B.1,85,7 7 0 per year. 

**•»*** 

18. The cost of the staff of the Legislative Secretariat of this Province should not be 
excluded from our consideration. The Bengal Legislative Council sits for about four months 
in the year, while it entails a yearly expenditure of no less than R24,000 in the salary of the 
Secretary and establishment. The business of the corresponding department in Madras costs 
only half this sum, or H12,500. It is nil in Bombay', being conducted entirely by a branch of 
the Civil Secretariat ex-officio. 

19. The Directorship of Agriculture in Bengal, recently created by a Government Reso- 
lution, costs the Exchequer about S18,000 a year. It is one of those appointments tbe utility 
of which it is very difficult to understand, and, in my Committee’s opinion, may be safely 
dispensed with. 

aO. The Board of Revenue was first created in 1786 in accordance with the instructions 
of the Court of Directors. Their present functions appear to be, firstly, tliose of an appellate 
authority from orders passed by the Commissioner ; secondly, as a controlling authority exer- 
cising general supervision over the officers of the Revenue Department; as a consult- 

ative body to Government. The judicial part of the work may well be done by the Courts of 
the country. It may, indeed, be contended that the existence of a central office to guide 
the motions of the fiscal machinery of the whole province is essential to successful organisation ; 
but the Revenue Department of the Bengal Government is now so elaborately constructed 
that it may completely fulfil the objects of the Board’s existence, and may be effectually sub- 
stituted for it, for directive administrative operations of districts and divisions. It must be 
remembered that, except in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and Madras, Local Govern- 
ments hold direct communication with the district and divisional officers, and no public incon- 
venience has hitherto resulted from such an arrangement. In fact, in Bengal- itself, the 
Revenue administration of the Sonthal Pergunnabs is presided over by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor without the intervention of the Board, and the duties pertaining to that district cover 
a far larger class of questions than elsewhere, as they involve judicial adjudication of landed 
rights under the Settlement Regulation of 1872. The abolition of the Board of Revenue of 
the Lower Provinces will effect an annual saving of about R2,50,000, and what is true in 
Bengal would be found to be equally so in the other provinces where Boards exist. 

21. The Committee of the Association would venture to solicit the earnest attention of 
the Finance Committee to the highly complex system of intermediate supervision which exists 
in Bengal and the Noith-Western Provinces. Madras has no Commissioners, and Bombay no 
Board of Revenue, It is impossible to maintain for a moment that the last two Presidencies 
are less advanced in any single respect than the first two. In education, in enlightened public 
opinion, in commerce and agriculture, the conditions of progress are at least parallel in the 
four Provinces, and the requirements of administrative efficiency must be pronounced to he 
entirely similar in all. If, therefore, Bombay can be governed with a set of Commissioners 
only, if Madras can be ruled with a Board and without Divisional Commissioners, the Com- 
mittee can discover no rational ground why in Bengal and the North-West it is necessary to 
supplement by the control of a central Revenue Board at the seats of Local Government that 
0 ^ Divisional Commissioners in the iuteiior. 
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23. Looked at from a financial point o£ view, the difference in the system of administra- 
tion is of great importance ; while the costs of intermediate supervision in Madras and Bombay 
are £28,801 and £23,053, respectively; those of Bengalrise to £77,173 and the North-Mest to 
£76,323, or nearly three times as much. 


* ***.}!■* 

25. The Committee think that districts within a radius of about 250 miles may now be 
fairly grouped into a single Commissionership. They think that the districts of Bhagulpore, 
Monghyr, and Purueah may fairly be absorbed into the Patna Commissionership^ while 
Malda and the Sonthal Pergunnahs may be .annexed to the Burdwan Division. 

26. The Committee observe that the Commissionership of Chittagong consists of the 
districts of Chittagong, Tipper.ah, Noakhally and the Chittagong Hill Tracts only, ^vitli an 
aggregate population of 3,574,018, a total laud revenue of H24,98,141, and with three 
sub-divisions in Tipperah and two in each of the other districts ; the average population of 
each of the other divisions may bo put down at about 8 millions, and the land revenue at 
about 461 lakhs; it appears, therefore, that the separate maintenance of the division 
cannot be iustified. On reference to Regulation 1 of 1829 it will be seen that it was contem- 
plated to be under the charge of a gentleman then entrusted with the affairs of Arrakan, who 
was a Political officer and whose appointment was necessary for political purposes. This fact 
is important, as shewing that Government did not think, at the time when this Commissioner, 
ship was created, that b}' itself it ought to involve the expenses of a separate division. Upon 
these grounds, and especially as there is now regular steam service and improved means of 
communication between Noakhall}’, Tipperah and Chittagong, no inconvenience either to Gov- 
ernment or the public can possibly arise if it be amalgamated with Dacca. 


21. — ^Pbaja Hit Vaudhak Sabha, Stirat. 

Extracts from a Minute, containing suggestions and views on the snhject of curtailment of 
Slate Exjienditnre, forwarded with letter No. 96, dated Surat, the 21st Septemler 18S6,from 
the Honorarg Secretaries, 

* * * «• * 

The place and office of the Talukdari Settlement Officer may in like manner be abolished, 
and his work conveniently and advant.ageously be transferred over to the Revenue authorities 
of the respective places. The administration report of our Presidency for the year 1884-85 
shows that more than half the number of estates, viz., 356 Talukdari villages as against 305 
against a special officer are under the man.agement of the Revenue Department. The aggre- 
gate revenue collection for the former is 53,69,754, while for the latter is 54,47,204, i.e., 
nearly equal. 

****** 

The offices of the Advocate General and the Legal Remembrancer deserve to be amal- 
gamated, as also their establishments which would very probably c.ause a saving of nearly 
530,000 per annum. The salary of the Government Solicitor and Public Prosecutor and the 
Prothonotary, the Taxing blaster, the Registrar and the Deputy Registrar, may be reduced * 
b}^ one-third their present amount, reserving all these places but the first to the District 
and Subordinate Judges, which would no doubt be a proper reward for their experience,, 
intelligence, and hard work in the line. 

The office of the Inspector General of Jails may be combined with that of the Sanitary 
Commissioner, who every year visits the principal cities and cantonments when he can conve- 
niently visit and examine the jails also. The allowance for jail superintendence granted to 
the Civil Surgeons may be entirely dispensed with, as the duties of these officers are very 
light as compared with those of Military Surgeons, and their hours of work are hardly half a 
dozen, for which they do not merit the luxuiy of a further and special allowance. 

****** 

The services of all Chaplains at stations other than military be dispensed with in the 
interest of the present financial circumstances of the Indian Exchequer ; even if they are to 
be retained, they should be retained at the private cost of the parties requiring them, sis is the 
case at Ajmere and other stations. The Reverend gentlemen .attached to several Protestant 
Missions will, it is said, happily take up the duties of preaching to the congregations of military 
stations at very sm.all allowances, say, 5100 to 5150 a month, or even free, and there 
are hardly any such military stations where such missionaries have not established themselves. 
Thus the necessity of maintaining ecclesiastical establishments for military stations in India 
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at a cost o£ some lakhs can be avoided with advantage. The offices oE the Lord Bishops in 
India also in like manner be abolished. 


22. — Indian Association, Calcutta. 

Extract from letter, dated Calcutta, the 18th October 1886, from the Secretary. 

As regards the Civil Establishments o£ Bengal, the Committee o£ the Indian Associa- 
tion are of opinion that the Revenue Commissionerships might, with advant.age, be abolished. 
The Revenue Commissioners serve at present chiefly as channels o£ communication. The office 
o£ Sanitary Commissioner o£ Bengal should be doubled up with that of Inspector General of 
Hospitals. The duties are of a kindred character, and the officer who supervises the hospitals 
o£ the Province ought to be in a position to be quite familiar with its sanitary condition. 
The office of Inspector General of Registration might be abolished, an Under-Secretary to 
Government doing his work. The Committee are of opinion that the office of Superintendent 
of Stamps should be .amalgamated with that o£ Collector of Customs. The Kasi Sarvajanik 
Sabha has made the suggestion that District Judges, who really are Appellate Courts in civil 
matters, should be altogether relieved of civil work, and, with a view to ensure the more 
efficient administriition of the criminal law, they might proceed on circuit. The Committee 
of the Indian Association cordially accept the suggestion, and would urge that it should be 
given effect to in regard to the Bengal Presidency. The number of Subordinate Judges would 
prob.ibly have to be increased, but the scheme would admit of reduction in the existing 
number of District Judges. The Police Department, in the opinion of the Committee, admits 
of considerable retrenchment. The Assistant Supcrintendentships and the Deputy Inspector 
Generalships should be abolished ; when, in every district, there is a District Superintendent with 
a competent staff of Inspectors with more experience than what Assistant Superintendents can 
ordinarily be said to possess, it is impossible to see what useful purpose Assistant Superintend- 
ents c.an serve ? And, again, when the Inspector General is assisted by a personal Assistant 
on a handsome pay, there is no reason why the Police Department should need the highly-paid 
services of Deputy Inspectors General? In Bengal, in addition to the Legal Remembrancer, 
there is a Deputy Legal Remembrancer, It seems to the Committee of the Indian Associa- 
tion that the Leg.al Remembrancer ought to be able to do full justice to his duties without 
the aid of a deputy. Indeed, it might be a matter of question whether the office of Legal 
Remembrancer should not be abolished, and the senior Government Pleader at the Presidency, 
who is generally the head of the Native Bar, should not take up the duties now ordinarily 
performed by the Legal Remembrancer. The Committee of the Indian Association might 
mention that the late Babu Rama Prasad Roy for some time officiated as Legal Remem- 
brancer. 

23. — Utterpara Union. 

Extracts from letter, No. 37, dated Ufterpara, the 23rd October 1886, from the Seeretary. 
****** 

II. In the opinion of my Committee, no necessity exists for mtiintaining the office of the 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal. This office may well be made to merge in that of the In- 
spector Gener.-!! of Civil Hospitals. This latter officer can manage the work of the combined 
offices witli only such a help-mate as a Secretary. Should these two offices be incorporated, the 
annual saving to the State would amount to about Rl5,000. 

****** 

18. The creation of the Board of Revenue dates so far back ns the year 1786. At first 
sight it may seem that so time-honoured an institution must have some very important func- 
tions to perform — ^functions which lie wholly outside the pale of those of the other departments ; 
but when we come to learn that the Revenue Department of the Bengal Government is con- 
structed elaborately enough to satisfy the requirements of the Board's existence, and that, 
except in Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Madras, Local Governments hold direct 
communication with District and Divisional Officers, and do not stand in need of such a sys- 
tem of intermediate supervision, that delusion vanishes and the belief takes a firm hold of our 
minds that the working of the fiscal machinery of the province is in no way affected if such a 
thing as the Board of Revenue is abolished. The Sonthal Pergauas, so far as the Committee are 
aware, is presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor himself without the intervention of the 
Board. Bombay, too, has all along been doing without a Board, and it is next to impossible to 
maintain that she is, or at any time was, any the least worse for it. Madras has no Commis- 
sioners, and yet she is not a whit less advanced than any of her sister provinces. If, therefore. 
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Madras can be governed without the aid of Commissioners and Bombay without a Board, 
would It be safe or consouaut to reason to assert that Bengal cannot be governed without the 
aid 01 either , M hen, therefore, it is a fact borne out by experience that for purposes alike of 
successful organisation aud efEective administration the body of Commissioners as .at present 
employed is quite sufficient, my Committee do not feel the least hesitation in deprecatin"" an 
institution the maintenance of which costs nearly S2, 50.000 annually ” 

****** 

23. The passage and outfit allowance granted to the following officers seem to be quite 
unnecesssary, and should be discontinued : — 


Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court .... 
members of the Viceregal Council ..... 
Chief Justices of Madras, Bomha}', or North-AYestern Provinces 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta ...... 

Puisne Judge 

Eecorder of Bangoon 

Bishop of Madras or Bombay . . . . . ’ 


£ 

1,000 
j 8tO 

I 600 

400 


Every one of these officers receives a very handsome salary by virtue of the appointment he 
holds, and any payments made to him in the shape of passage allowance cannot but be con- 
sidered a sheer waste of public money. The Committee would also apply the pruning knife to 
similar allowances granted to the Viceroy and Governors of Madias and Bombay. 


24. — Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, Calcutta. 

Extracts from letter, dated Calcutta, dhe 10th November 1886, from the Secretary. 

* * * * * * * 

8. I am also directed by the Board 'to draw your attention to the large number of the 
staff medical officers who now hold civil appointments. They could well be replaced by duly 
qualified uncovenanted medical gentlemen, who are to be found in considerable number in the 
country, many of whom have had the advantage of a special training in European medical 
institutions, and whose services could, with advantage, be utilised in some of the civil hospitals 
likewise, 

9. It appears to the Board that a considerable reduction may he effected in printing charges 
by a careful supervision being exercised in the distribution of work given out to be (irinted. 
The system of printing official papers instead of writing them was introduced with a view to 
efifecting a saving to the treasury; but the Board venture to think that the economic side of 
the question is sometimes lost in the elaborate reports and tabular statements whioh appear 
from time to time, a great deal of which might with advantage be considerably curtailed or even 
omitted altogether. 

25.— Poona Sahvajanik Sabha. 


Extracts from letter. No. 77, dated Poona, the 9lh December 1886, from the Secretary. 
****** 

13. The expenditure on account of the staff" and household of His Excellency the 
Governor was S85,000 in 1881-82 ; during the next year it rose to E88,200 ; by the end of 
1883-84 it went up as 'high as Rl, 03,700 ; during the next year it fell down to ES6,700. Thus 
on an average there appears to have been an annual increase of R8,000 nearly. This increase 
appears to have been principally on establishment and contingencies. The number on the 
establishment has been all at once increased from 84 to 97. It may deserve the attention of 
the Government to see if the allowance cannot be commuted into something like E60,000, and 
an addition of that sum made to the yearly salary of £12,000. The Secretariat of this 
Presidency is costlier than that of Madras. While the Civil Secretariat of Madras only cost 
E2 81,320 in 1882-83, the same charges in this Presidency amounted to R3,22,20n. Comparing 
the fio-ures of the three years after the last quinquennial contract with those for the year 
preceding it, it is seen that in 1881-82 the Civil Secretariat expenditure was fi3,28,300— 

3,22.200 

' I 3,26,800 

.... 3,53,400 


In 1882-83 . 
„ 1883-84 
„ 1884-85 


Deduct from this the charge that would have been incurred if the expenditure had 
been kept up to the figure of 1881-82 

Total Increase 


10,02,400 

9,84,900 

17,600 


or, speaking in round numbers, there has been an increase of about E6,000 every year. The 
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increaso Las been bitterly complained of in the Press, and the Revised Estimates show tliat the 
fio-nro of H3,53,400 has been brought down to a3,4G,00O. Tliis will probably he taken ns the 
basis for the'coutract grant of the next fivo years, and it is therefore neeessary to go into the 
details. The Secretariat consists of — 

(ff) Political, Secret, Judicial, and Educational Departments. 

(i) Revenue, Financial, and General Departments. 

(e) Separate Department. 

(rf) Translators. 


14. The following table oxliibits at a glance the amount taken in the calculation of the 
last contmet, and the annual expenditure of the tour departments of the Scerctariat ; the 
figures for the first three years arc actuals and for the fourth tlie revised estimates — 


Group. 

Atnotmt talrn 
in (be cnlcutA- 

lion ot con* 

tract. 





{a) 

(b) 

( c ) 

{d] 

R 

1.40.0 

R 

1.17,0 

R 

1.40.7 

R 

1,48,0 

3,53,0 

i.nn.o 

1,28,8 

1,33,8 

1,48,6 

1,30,0 

l.O.O 

14,0 

14,0 

15,5 

10,0 


3S,2 

37,7 

40,7 

41,0 

Total 

* 3,30,0 

3,28,5 

3,20,8 

3,53,0 

3,40,0 

• 


15. To this has to be added the cost of the Military Secretarial It is very surprising to 
find that with tlic commencing year of the now contract the different branches of the 
Secretariat commenced to work at a moderate charge j but during the currency of (he same 
there has not boon a single yc.ar in which the expenditure was kept within tlio contract grant. 
The expenditure may be distributed over three general Iicads, — Salary, Establishment, and 
Contingencies, — .and it is neeessary to examine c.ach head in order to know where the increase 
has taken place and where it can be reduced. The following table has been prepared for the 
above years and groups of departments : — 








JS3:.S3. 

1 ESS-51. 


1S55.S(!. 

Salart / — 






R 

R 

R 

R 

(cr) 




• 

• 

70,4 

08,9 

07,8 

73,0 

(5) . 

. 

• 

. 

. 


62,1 

60,0 

00.8 

67,8 

(c) . 


• 

• 

. 

« 

«*• 


• «» 

• •• 

id) . . 

• 

• 

• 


• 

14,9 

10,4 

16,0 

10,0 

Ustahlishment — 










(o) . 




. 


58,9 

00,0 

02,4 

03,0 

[b) . 

. • 

• 

. 

• 

• 

49,0 

51,7 

58,2 

67,3 

(c) . 

, « 

. 

. 

* 

• 

8,1 

8.1 

8,2 

8,5 

(<£) . 

• 

• 

• 


• 

20,8 

10,3 

22,7 

22,4 

Contingenciet — 










(a) . 


, 

• 

• 


11,1 

11,8 

14,8 

15,0 

(b) . 

. . 

. 

• 

« 

• 

23,1 

20,0 

19,4 

21,0 

(c) . 

• • 


. 

. 

• 

0,4 

C,5 ' 

7,3 

7,4 

(d) . 

* • 

* 

• 


• 

2,5 

2,0 

2,2 ' 

2,0 


IG. The two tables give a suflicient insight into the working of the Secretariat Depart- 
ments. The increase in the Revenue Department arrests attention at once. The total 
increase in this Department over the lump sum of contr.act amounted to R15,500 in 1884-85 ; 
hut if the increase be estimated with reference to the actual charges in the first j’ear of the 
current contract, it will be seen that it amounts toR19,700, 15 percent, on the former amount. 
In this Department there has been an increase in salaries and in the cost of establishment. 
Under Establishment the number increased from 51 in 1882-83 to 08 in 1885-8G, These are 
items which will be usefully inquired into. Under the Secretariat comes the Slilitary Secre- 
tariat also, in which the expenditure on establishment has very largely swollen and ought to be 
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eluding the post of the MiHta^iy S ^"‘=®tion. In. 

to be three Military Secretaries, so thS thf miUtar?'* 1 •'‘PP 

ought to be cut down. If only one MilLl Seci too large and 

about one-fourth of the necessary reduction L this heTd!" ' "‘"^"“tion would give 

Administration, and ought thSforTfo 'eo^efn £r?“ This itmlf tJeneral 

drain upon the revenues, and there is conspnnonfl +i I* ^ expenditure is a very heavy 
costly method. Anybody th!t ^ caredTw!^^^^^^^^ finding out" a les's 

that it entails the heaviest burdens without bringing with it anVJn 
th. psrioa .t the IHe .,p»dita,e o. tuS Sf.rl L M 

. t on account of the Commissioners was about S2,24, 700 in 18So sa 

during the next year to a2,36,800, the year after that it came up L H 2 V 1 goo T 

ing to the Revised Estimates of 1885-86 it stood at E2, 56,000 ThusdSri.p f " 
there has been an increase of over S31,000. This institution of p ^ 
duces a. unuccessa,,. step between the di.lrtet and tfrheTd— “"‘™- 

culpable delay in the speedv desnatoh of nnlti;/. u, • * Goveinment, causes 

as it makes the District Government a nonentity, irany mte thrthird CoT“" 1 
created in consequence of the pressure of the Line, ought to be dispensed wXwiZ'f'^’ 
inconvenience whatever, and the old system be reverted to with advantage! 

reduced Som STaL! 10 Mhf administration would he 


* 


'Jf 


* 


* 


* 


al. The Laud Revenue Department consists of the Collectors and the Survey and Settle 
ment Officers. This other bmnch of the Department has become wholly unnecessary, and th^ 
shears of economy can he well applied here without in the least prejudiLlly affecting efficien 
cy of the administration. The evils of the Survey Department have bee" admSdfy Z 
gloss, and the Government has already taken steps to bring them to a close by initiathig it" 
new land policy. In the Resolution which the Government of Bombay issued in 1884 it has 
expressed Its intention to disestablish the Survey Department on the Completion of the reri 
Sion of the remmning districts. It is the intention of the Government to hand over the work 
of the Survey Departmen to the Department of Agriculture recently created, and a mateS 
saving ,n this branch of the Land Revenue Administration will thus he effected duri no- the 
course of the next few years. It is not therefore any longer necessary to suggest reduLnS 
here. Looking at the Survey Department in the light of the Resolution above flluded to, one 
cannot understand the steady increase on account of salaries in this dep.artment. It appears 
that R2, 53 800 wei;e spent on account of salaries in 1882-83. The same increased to R2,74 500 
in the next year. In the year after that the same went up to 3 lakhs. The Bombay Govern- 
ment thought it probable that the revision operations would be completed in about eicrlit vears 
beginning with 1883. Three years of that period have already run by, and the Bombay 
Government has already dispensed with the services of one party of Surveyors. It may there 
fore he suggested that a lump grant of about 12i lakhs be allowed for the remaining period of 
five years, and it may be further suggested that any amount over and above this lump o-rant 
should not be allowed to be expended without the express sanction of the Government of fndia. 
There is every possibility of reducing this expenditure by about fi60,000 every year. 


23, In this connection we beg to suggest that what holds true of the Revenue Depart- 
ment holds equally true with regard to all the .other departments of Government. The 
general fault of the existing system is that the number of the inspecting, controllino-, and 
supervising officers is wholly out of all reasonable proportion to the number of real workers. 
Government in all its departments fixes the salaries high enough to show that it trusts the 
officers concerned with original work, but after showing this mark of trust it imposes check 
upon check as if no officer could be trusted to do his duties. This state of things was perhaps 
necessary in the early years of British administration, when the revenue system had been in 
its infancy, when^ there was no survey or settlement of lands, when vatans and alienations 
were not inquired into and settled. Revenue Commissioners were then necessary to control 
the actions of the Collectors. But these matters having now been settled, the Commissioners 
have really no independent functions but serve simply as a connecting link between the Collec- 
tor and the Government, In the North-West Provinces, Punjab, and Bengal, there are, besides 

vox,. II. 3 ^ 
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the Commissioners of Divisions, Revenue Boards of two or three members. This^ double or 
treble machinery serves no useful purpose be 3 ''ond a nominal but oftentimes a vexatious check. 
In the Judicial Department the same system of first and second appeals seems to prevail with 
no better advantage. The same remark holds good in the case of .almost all other depart- 
ments; and, accordingly, the result is that this system of checks and couni er-checks is, as 
mio-ht be expected, frightfully costly. ' It may be admitted that some cheek is necessary, but 
too°much check defeats itself, as it becomes either vexatious or nominal. The Committee of 
the Sabha would suggest that, in place of the present checks and counter-checks, the check 
should be more real and on the spot. If the district was regarded as a unit of administiation,' 
the Collector would be the proper president of an Executive Board, consisting of his Revenue 
aud Survey, Police, Forest, Public Works, Medical and Educational assistants sitting together, 
each in charge of his own department, but taking counsel in larger matters with the heads of 
the other departments under the general advice of the Collector-President. To the official 
Board of Management, the Chairmen of the District and Municipal Boards may be joined as 
non-official representatives. The ten members, thus sitting together and representing as many 
departments, would form the best cheek upon each individual department. With such a self- 
adjusting and more simple and effective check at work, the present complicated and less efficient 
system of checks might all in time be dispensed with to the great relief of the people and of tho 
ffuauces, and a real working administration for each district will be provided for, whom Gov- 
ernment might consult with advantage upon all matters. Such an arrangement would save 
the delay caused by the necessity of referring small matters from one department to another 
throuo'h all their higher and lower grades, would check mutual jealousies aud oue-sidedness of 
action, and prevent the worst evils of centralised departments. 

24. Closely connected with the department of the Land Revenue are two other depart- 
ments,— Forest and Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture has been very recently formed, 
and it must develope itself before anything can be said about the cost of working it. At the 
best it is a luxury which in hard times like this may be dispensed with. It may be suggested, 
as regards the Forest Department, that if the work be handed over to and placed under the 
charge of the Collector with a Forest Assistant, the improvements would be simultaneous and 
the conflict between the Revenue and Forest Departments would be avoided. At present the 
Forest Department is controlled by thiee officers, each for one division, and the oi^eration of 
the Forest Act has been so different iu the different provinces that there is nothing like 
uniformity and common growth in the department. Agriculture has to do with lands culti- 
vated, and the Forest Department with lands lying waste, both culturable and unculturable. 
The work of afforestation is calculated to materially improve the prospects of agriculture, 
aud it is essential that the work should be carried on under the guidance and instruction of 
that department which is responsible for the development of agriculture. It appears fiom the 
accounts of the income and expenditure of the Forest Department that, though the department 
has been bringing in more revenue every year, it has done so at an increased cost. Any 
additional outlay of money that brings in proportionate additional revenue cannot be i-egretted ; 
but the increase in expenditure, it appears, is not on the productive branches of it but on the 
non-effective part, aud the Committee may therefore well examine if the Revenue side of the 
department cannot be further developed by reduction in the unfruitful expenditure. It 
appears that the expenditure on account of salaries and establishment during the year 1882-83 
was R3, 30,000, which increased to S3,43,000 during the next two years. The larger establish- 
ments entertained for the protection of the extended forest settlements and for the maintenance 
of forest accounts do not appear to have been necessary, and the reorganisation of ’ the superior 
staff th.at was earned out under the oiders of the Government of India, convejmd iu their Reso- 
lution dated 3rd March 1884, entailed a heavier cost equally needless. It would be worth the 
while of the Committee to examine if the whole of the increased cost is justifiable. The three 
Conseivators draw between themselves about fi3,700 besides their travelling allowances. In 
addition to the three Conservators there are 12 Deputy and about 8 Assistant Conservatois, so 
that each Conservator of the Division has on an average about 7 high paid assistants. This 
department is not free from the encroachment of supernumeraries. Of these there are about 
3, costing the department about Rl,500 a month. The Sub-Assistant Conservators muster as 
strong as the Deputies and Assistants. This is too large an establishment certainly aud ought 
to be reduced. If, as suggested by His Excellency the Governor and by some of the news- 
papers, the Forest Department is localized and handed over to the District Boards, this depart- 
ment can be worked more efficiently and at a reduced cost. 

25 . * * * *' * * * 
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The suggestions of the Sabba in the way of economy arc as follows : 

i«i!.--The three Consei-vators appear to be unnecessary, and one chief officer who might 
also^ combine the duty of the Director of Agriculture would be sufficient as 
adviser to Government, and for controlling the district staff. 

Snd.- Except in those parts where the revenue is considerable, separate district officers are 
unnecessary, because the Assistant and Sub-Assistant Conservators will be quite 
able to superintend the work, and the post of Deputy Conservator might be 
dispensed with. 


3rd.~A separate agency for keeping forest accounts seems hardly necessary, and ns it has 
been only recently introduced, it will be possible to reduce it without any loss of 
efficiency, 

4t/i . — The work done by the lower paid establishment should be, as far as possible, banded 
over to the village officers, who would do it for a small increase in their 
remuneration. 


28. As Compared with other provinces, both the Salt and Customs establishments in this Pre- 
sidency are unnecessarily costly. Bengal with a larger revenue from’ customs has no Commis- 
sioner. A Collector suffices there for the works, and might as well suffice here. There are Port 
Officers in Bomba)', Aden, Karachi, Karwar, &c., all highlj' paid without corresponding work. 
The Karwar Port Officer is virtually a sinecure and sbovdd be abolished. In Madras there are 
similarly Port Officers who appear to be relics of a past without any present or future usefulness. 
Madras has no commerce worth mentioning, and the ports might well be handed over to the 
Salt officers where these exist. In Northern India, although the Inland Customs have been 
abolished and the salt-works owned by Government are now centralized in a few pksces, the 
reduction in the establishment has been quite inadequate, and Government has in fact assumed 
the function of salt-producer and trader instead of confining itself to its monopoly of salt tax- 
ation. This has entailed needless expense without much benefit to the revenue. A proposal 
to abolish the independent native agency with a small commission on the sale on salt appears to 
have found favour with Government. We think that restriotion of private enterprise in this 
direction will be prejudicial to the gener.al interest, and the sale of salt should be as far as 
possible in private hands, subject of course to the payment of duties. Our suggestions on this 
head are, 1st, that the Bombay, Madras, and North India establishments for the collection ol 
salt and customs duties should he reduced, and brought to an equality with the Bengal scale a' 
far as this may be possible; 8nd, that Government should retire from the position of being pro 
ducers and traders in salt, and baud over this work to the licensed capitalists, contenting itsel 
with its duties ; and 5rd, that customs ports should, as far as possible, be reduced in number 
and the duties hitherto done by Fort Officers in the smaller ports be handed over to the* Sal 
Department, 

******** 

80. This is a minor bead of revenue classed usually with those which have been notice 
above. The Inspector Generalship of Registration in this Presidency appears to be more or les 
unnecessary. In many other provinces the duties of this post have been joined to some othe 
office with great advantage. The Collectors are ex-officio District Registr.ors, and can easily b 
trusted with this Work. The Registration Department, except in Bengal, does not leave an 
large margin of profit, and as the work is of a very subordinate kind, the expensive staff c 
Inspectors employed appears unnecessary. These Inspectors and Inspectors-General are suf 
posed to examine stamps and court-fees fixed to documents filed in Civil Courts. This pai 
of the work can better be done by the District Courts, deputing from time to time their clevl 
of the Court to examine the records. The registration machinery can never be made a sonrc 
of revenue, and the fees cannot be lightened unless the establishment be reduced in the wa 
suggested above. 

******** 

34>. The next head that calls for consideration is that of Law and Justice. In the worl 
.ing of this department there is extravagance which has been the subject of loud complaint f( 
many years, and yet by reason of the opposition of vested interests, no remedy has been foim 
for the evir except the periodical enhancements of stamp duties, so that the question of the 
heavy dutie’s has attracted tbe notice even of Parliament. According to the latest arrang 
meats tbe Government of India claims half the revenue derived from stamps, whereas the e 
penditure is wholly debited to tbe Provincial Government. Tbe amount of expenditure fixi 
for this major head was 51 lakhs, and it is calculated that by the time the contract expir 
there will be an excess of expenditure of about 6 lakhs over the quinquennial grant. The 
have been seveial causes at work in raising the expenditure under this head, but the princij 
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one is the revision o£ the pay o£ judicial oiTicers c.irried out under orders o£ the Government of 
India in November 1883. This revision has entailed an additional annual cxpcndiliiro of about 
R18,000. But .apart from these recent additions there is something in the very system o£ ad- 
ministering this Department that is responsible for the lavish expenditure. It appears from 
the accouiifs available to the public tliat the Original Side of the High Court at Bombay 
requires for the maintenance of its est.ahlishment, excluding the salary of the .Tudges, a sum of 
about R2,60,000 annually. The Appellate Side, which docs the appellate work for the whole 
Presidency, is maintained at an outlay of about R84,000 a year on its establishment. In 
1884-85 the salaries of Judges and establishment on both sides of the High Court came up to Ct 
lakhs. The expensiveness of the High Court is, however, not due so much to the cost of the ma- 
chinery employed, but to the monopoly enjoyed by Solicitors and Barristers whoso fees represent 
the charge on litigation which is almost prohibitive. Besides this Original Side of the Bombay 
High Court, there are other csLahlishments which are peculiar to Bombay. There is a special 
Coroner’s Court, and the Clerk of the Justices of the Pe.aco, costing between them a lakh of 
rupees. It is time that the system of the civil and criminal administration of justice in Bombay 
should bo improved so ns to render it less costly. Tl'ithout going into the details wo m.ay be 
permitted to point out that some of the onTices can ho reduced and others amalgamated. At 
present it appears there is a separate Registrar and Prothonotarj’ on the Original Side of the 
High Court at .an annual expenditure of R30,000. "We believe that the establishments of the 
two Registrars on the Original and Appellate Sides c.an bo amalgamated and placed under one 
he.ad with two or three subordinate ofllcers, and the cost of R76,000 on the head reduced by 
about 50 per cent. The salaries of the Slaster and Taxing Oflicer can bo similarly reiluccd. 
The office of the Sheriff appears to bo no longer necessary', so that there is a clear room for a sav- 
ing of about R1 5,000. The Official Assignee, the Administrator General and cstabli.shment, as 
.also the Clerk and Scaler of the Insolvent Court, may be employed on fixed salaries intend of re- 
ceiving the fees, which greatly exceed the amount of salaries for which qualified men can be 
obtained. The translation establishment is unnecessarily largo and costly, and might be consider- 
ably reduced, private parties being licensed to work as certified translators where necessary. At 
present the official translators get, besides the s.alaries, larger income from private translation. 
Broadly speaking, the machinery of the Original Side is very costly, and it is a fair subject for 
consideration whether the time of highly-paid Barrister- Judges cannot bo better utilised by 
relieving them of much of their Original work in respect of suits for money and even in respect 
of other suits not involving much knowledge of English law. The number of the Judges 
need not bo reduced; but inste.ad of adding to that number another Judge to clear off arrears, 
it would be advisable to transfer the simpler sort of work to the Sm.all Causes Court. The 
change of tribunal means a great deal more than appears at first sight. It is a change of sj-s- 
tem, and urith the reduction of the number of suiLs the establishment can bo cfTcctivcly re- 
duced. The arrciirs will be sooner disposed of. The Appellate Branch will bo strengthened. 
The monopoly of Barristers and Solicitors will be less burdensome to jToor suitors, and the costs 
and delay will he diminished. The Courts next in order to the High Court are the Civil and 
the Sessions Courts. The expenditurc on account of the salaries of the Judges was H4,47 t0() 
in 1881-82, while the same has gone up to R4,72,200 in 1881-85. The number of Judges^ has 
during that time incre.ased by about 26 per cent. (20 to 24), who between them.selvcs dispose of 
about 4,000 appc.als, or about 200 per each Judge. From the administration reports it will 
appear that the District Courts have very little work to dispose of, and it seems to the Sabha 
a fair question for consideration if the number of the District Judges cannot he reduced. This 
is certainly possible if the power of the Subordinate Judges in civil matters and of the Native 
Magistrates in criminal matters should he enlarged. The District Judges may then be em- 
powered to perform some of the duties of the High Court. 

35. The stipendiary Sub- Judges and Sub-Magistrates can also with advantage be relieved 
of a portion of their lighter work. Honorary Magistrates have been appointed In towns, but 
Benches of such I\Iagistrates can also be constituted in talulras with great advantage to the 
Government and to the satisfaction of the public. The caste and trade Panchayats c°an also be 
utilised for the purposes of settling civil disputes. There has been alrc.ady a reform in the 
manner of disposing petty cases, and arbitration courts have been reorganised as cheap and 
efficient institutions for the administration of justice in small c.ases. If the same principle be 
extended to the Courts of Subordinate Judges, and if civil juries are associ.ated with the Sub- 
Judges in the disposal of suits involving larger amounts of money, as .also questions regarding 
rights and customs, the Committee of the Sabha believes ample relief will be afforded °to the 
superior Courts, so as to set the Judges free for the higher kind of work. 

30. Our suggestions on this head are, ht, that the establishment on the Original Side of 
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the High Court should be reduced by amalgamation and abolition of superfluous offices so as to 
bung t IS c avge to the standard of the other High Courts; 2ncl, that all officers 'paid by 
fees should be made stipendiary, and the fees credited to Government; 3rd, that at lea^ 

eleven o these offices are a present filled by Barristers, who being Europeans are neeelSly 

paid higher than the work requires ; their place can be filled by natives with equal efficien y 
on smaller salaries ; 4a, that a special Coroner is not needed, as the duty can be performed 
by the Police Magistrate; 5th, that the establishment of the Clerk to the Justices of the 
Peace can be, like the Sherifi*, abolished altogether; Glh, that by the larger creation of 
Honorary Magistrates and Civil Arbitrations the work now thrown on stipendiaiy officers can 
be reduced, and by a transfer of work the number of District Judges can also be reduced • 7lh 
special Cantonment Magistrates and Courts are also a luxury which can be safely dispensed 
with in most places. In these several ways economies to the extent of 3 lakhs can be carried 
out without any loss of efficiency. 


37. Under the Department of Law and Justice is included the Jail Department. There 
is a possibility of reducing the expenditure on account of this department by about a quarter 
of a lakh of inpees every year, 'i'he post of Inspector Gener.al of Prisons falls in the category 
of others which we have put down as belonging to the staff of intermediate supervision. This 
may be safely done away with. The Jail Department has been thoroughly organised, and, 
really speaking, there is no work for the Inspector General. What is wanted in the administra- 
tion of jails is local supervision, and the committees of visitors already in existence would do the 
work better if their powers were a little enlarged and if their constitution were a little modified. 
At present they are mostly official, aud a little infusion of the non-official element is all that is 
wanted to make the constitution efficient and effective. There is another reform, too, that will 
lead to economy in the administration of the jails. The Committee of the Sabha thinks that the 
system of looking upon district jails as local institutions is sound in principle, and ought to be 
followed wherever practicable. It is only the central jails that ought to be looked upon as 
institutions chargeable on the Provincial Revenues. Local Boards, both urban and raral, ought 
to be asked to largely avail themselves of convict labour, and ought to contribute for the 
maintenance of prisoners in all local jails. For this contribution they may be given the benefit 
of convict labour. 


38. The total charge on account of jail man.agement was about 6§ lakhs, and the total 
receipts from convict labour and jail manufacture were about 24 lakhs. After deducting the 
value of materials supplied, the total charge for the maintenance of district jails was 3§ lakhs, 
and for the central aud presidency jails a lakh and a quarter. A reduction in the number of 
district jails appears to be urgently needed in the interest of economy, and with the facilities 
of communications now established such reduction ought to be possible. Our suggestions on 
this head are, Ut, that the post of Inspector General of Prisons should be abolished, and the 
duties entrusted to either the Deputy Surgeon-General or the Sanitary Commissioners; Sh 4, 
that, as far as possible, district jails should be made local charges; 3rd, that the number of 
such jails should be considerably diminished. There is also considerable room for a larger 
infusion of the native element among the Jail Superintendents. 

****** 

41. In 1878-79, the nurabei' of District Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 
was 22; in 1886-87 it stands at 30. The increase of 8 Superintendents aud their Assistants 
has caused an increase of about a lakh and a quart.er. The number of Inspectors has been 
increased from 33 to 47, and 13 police probationers at an .additional annual eost of Ro6,120 
have been entertained. The Committee of the Sabha is inclined to share the popular view 
regarding the institution of this grade of police probationers, that the most searching scrutiny 
into it will fail to show any justification for its institution, except providing lucrative berths to 
relatives and acquaintances of gentlemen occupying high posts in the Administration, such 
persons being otherwise unqualified and ineligible probably for any other career ; for a search- 
ing analysis of the list of persons already admitted to this new grade will, it is believed, satis- 
factorily show that they possess no other qualification than that of their race, supplemented by 
the fact already referred to above. No native has been admitted as a probationer. Though 
called probationers, they get all the allowances of men in the regular service. These items of 
increase call for a strict scrutiny. The Committee of the Sabha are strongly of opinion that 
the increase is wholly unnecessary and ought to be reduced. 

42. The number of Inspectors was increased to 47, with a view to train from among them 
men qualified to become Assistant Superintendents ; but as yet the process of substitution has 
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not commenced. In tlie last decennial report of the moral and material progress and con- 
dition of India, it has been observed that for the most part the village watchman has been 
neglected, and it is this neglect of the old institutions that involves the State in ruinous expend- 
iture. If the Government of India insists on the Local Governments the necessity of reviving 
the institution by enlisting the sympathies and ser\'ices of the people according to old native 
notions and principles, there is every possibility of reducing this expenditure. 

43. The Presidency Police, too, is costly beyond measure as are most of the other institu- 
tions of the presidency-towns. The establishment there cost about 3 lakhs of rupees, while the 
salaries of three Superintendents absorb more than a tenth of the total cost on account of the 
establishment. We fail to see why an ordinary Superintendent of Police with two Native 
Inspectors ought not to be able to conduct the duties as efficiently as at the present day. 

44. Our suggestions on this head therefore are, (1) that the post of the Inspector General 
of Police be abolished, and his duties assigned as before to the Divisional Commissioners ; (2) 
the posts of probationers appear to be wholly unnecessary. In no other province are there 
any probationeis in the Police Department. The Inspectors in the higher grades ought to be 
promoted to be Assistant Supeiintendents ; (3) the lecent incre.ase in the number of police 
officers of all grades has been abnormal, and the scale which obtained befoie 1878 should he 
re-introduced. Considerable reduction is possible in the police of the presidency-town. Lastly, 
the services of the village police should be more freely utilized, and in course of time most of 
the civil police work should be handed over to tire Local Boards. In these several ways the 
enormous increase in police expenditure, which has taken place in recent 3 'ears, can be brought 
down to the more reasonable proportion at a saving of nearly 5 lakhs of rupees. 

45. The total grant under the contract falls short of the expenditure actually incurred, 
and the total loss to the Government of Bombay under this head is about 12 lakhs during the 
five years, or about 2 lakhs annually. It is expected that year by year the expenditure will 
increase, and the Provincial Government has, under the impiession that the Government of 
India will supply additional funds if there be any need for them, sanctioned additional grants. 
The Resolution of the Government of ludia, dated 23rd October 1884, and bearing number 
10-309 (paragraph 39), does no doubt create such an impression, and the Committee of the 
Sabha believe that the Supreme Government will not fail to give additional funds for such a 
noble purpose, but it is at the same time necessary to show to the Government of India that 
the Department is administered with economy, and that the resources at its command are in- 
adequate to meet the legitimate demands of the people. As at present administered, the Com- 
mittee of the Sabha regret to find that greater economy is not observed. In the year 1881-82 
the total expenditure of the department w.as about Rll, 06,000, out of -which the directing 
charges alone came to about S39,000 j the charges on account of inspection were Rl,87,000, 
and the rest was spent on schools and colleges. Government and aided. It may here be ob- 
served that the charges on account of direction and inspection are excessive, and by judicious 
arrangements can be kept down. 'I'he office of the Director of Public Instruction is perhaps 
one which must be reserved for well-qualified Europeans, but the time has certainly come 
when the Inspectorships should be for the most part filled by competent native educationists. 
The same remark applies to a portion of the Professorsliips in the Government colleges. 
Each college should have, if possible, half the number of its Professorships filled bj' qualified 
natives. Under the |rd-system of pay the substitution of Native for European agencj’ will 
represent some saving. It would not be out of place here to observe that there is something 
in the system followed in conducting the affairs of this department that is radically defective 
and must be remedied. On examination of the return of schools and scholars and of the ex- 
penditure incurred on their account, it becomes evident that the spread of education is not 
proportionate to the money spent. The recent inquiry made by the Education Commission has 
been thorough ; and if the recommendations of the Commission are ungrudgingly given effect 
to, no fear need be entertained of the cost of administering the department being enhanced. 

46. The desire to make special provision for the education of European and Eurasian 
children, and the high scale of grants-in-aid given to these schools, entails no small amount of 
burden on Government and causes no small discontent for which the departmental sj’-stem is 
responsible. 

47. The question of the Government Bock Depot was taken up in Lord Ripon’s time, and 
the policy of Government withdrawing from the book trade was enforced upon the attention of 
the Local Government. Partial effect has been given to that policy in this Presidencj', but 
there can be no doubt that real economy can only result from giving full effect to it. No large 
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reduction e.'iu be expected, oris even desirable, in a department the work of which represents 
the most beneficent side of the British rule; at the same time the want df a new departure in 
the subjects of instruction has been long and generally felt, and the Government is Lrnest in 
its desire to encourage technical education. No solid foundation can be laid in this new work 
without considerable expenditure. The several reductions suggested above mi-ht be of use in 
supplying the necessary funds to some small extent. ° 


48. ****** * 

The reform introduced into the working of the Civil Medical Department in the year 1880 
has admitted the principle and the utility of placing the civil dispensaries under the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners for inspection, and the reform now advocated suggests the necessity of 
placing the civil hospitals and the Civil Surgeons under the Sanitary Commissioner. By the 
arrangements concluded in 1882, the Government of Bombay has already expressed itself in 
favour of placing the dispensaries under the control of the Local and Municipal Boards. This 
has not been practically acted up to as yet, but it is hoped that it will not be long before prac- 
tical effect is given to these measures. The next step will naturally be that of transferring 
civil hospitals to District Committees, and I beg leave to suggest that if the Civil Medical De- 
partment is placed under the Sanitary Commissioner, who is the adviser of the Local Boards in 
sanitary matters, the reform will be easily carried out when the proper time comes. At present 
the urban and rural boards arc held responsible for the health of the people under their care, 
and there is not even the slightcstse^mmunication, much less co-operation, between those who 
have to introduce sanitary reforms, and those who have to watch their lesult. If the reform is 
carried out, funds will bo set free wherewith the work of village sanitation can be carried out. 
By the plan jiroposcd there will be a saving of the salary of the Deputy Surgeon- General or of 
the Sanitary Commissioner. One officer would have the charge of hospitals, jails and dispensa- 
ries, and of sanitation and vaccination. At present the deputies to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner arc for the most part costly sinecures. 

49. Ill the same way the medical officers employed in the presidency-towns afford consi- 
derable room for reduction and economy. There are 15 such officers in the town and island of 
Bombay, all very highly paid, and most of them moreover enjoy the liberty of private practice. 
Several of these officers enjoy a plurality of offices, each of which brings in sufficient remunera- 
tion to make it worth while for qualified men to .accept the posts singly. This evil of one and 
the same individual filling many posts is a peculiarity of this department which is not confined 
to the presidency-town, but obtains also in Poona, Ahmed.abad, and other places. It is very 
suiro-estive of the way in which these large departments are managed, not in the interest of the 
public, but in the interest of the services. Lastly, it is worth consideration whether the civil 
posts can be properly regarded as a monopoly of the Indian I^Iedical Service. Well-qualified 
natives in charge of civil hospitals are alwaj's found more useful than the members of the 
Indian Medical Service, except by the class of European servants employed in the mofussil. 
Honorary Assistant Surgeons ought to have a preferential claim to such posts Instead of their 
ambition being limited to the lowest post in the department. In all these several ways can 
economy to a large extent be enforced in this department to the great benefit of the public and 
without any loss of efficiency. 

* * * ' * * * 

56. In this Presidency the Public Works expenditure has increased from the sanctioned 
contract amount of 29 lakhs to 47 lakhs. The highly-paid machinery of Executive Engineers, 
&c., is kept up in all the districts, though in many the total of provincial expenditure does 
not exceed R3,00n, and the works required by the Local Funds are of a sort the native estab- 
lishment can safely undertake. The reduction in the Executive Engineers’ charges appears 
to be uro-ently called for. In other Provinces, especially in the North-West and Oudh, and 
also in Madras, a double set of agency. Provincial and Local, is working side by side, re- 
presenting an expenditure on establishment quite out of proportion to the work done. In 
these places amalgamation seems to be the most economical method of reducing the cost of 
the establishment. 

57 The gradual extension of native agency in this department is an object which the 
Government has always professed to keep in view, and yet very little effect has been given to 
these intentions. Even in the Public Works Account and Railway Revenue Branches the 
hiirher crades of all offices are all filled up by Europeans. Under the ?rd rule the 
gradual substitution of natives for Europeons .would result in an annual saving of several 

lakhs. 
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5b. No rc.il economy is possible in this department, as also in the Covenanted Civil 
Service, so long as a fixed and excessive number of recruits arc allowed to join the department 
cverv vear. The rc.^ult is that more men are allowed to enter than are wanted, and a block 
endues in the way of promotion, and then a cry is raised for personal allowances or permis- 
sive iciirement on favourable terms. This involves needless expense and unsettles all 
calculations. 

59. Lastly, there arc always a number of temporary additions made from time to time 
to the sanctioned number of appointments without enquiry whether the persons in the service 
were fully employed. The serious competition of the Cooper’s Hill College with the Indian 
Colleges threatens to extinguish these latter institutions, than which nothing would be a gre.atcr 
calamity. Tlie Cooper’s Hill men always require two or three 3 'ears’ apprenticeship in India 
before they are fit for independent charges. The same money spent here would secure a much 
better class of men at less expense. In these several ways cconomj’ is possible in this de- 
partment ; hut in the absence of detailed information it is not possible for the outside public 
to make specific suggestions. We can onl}’ suggest general .principles for the consideration 
of the Committee. M’c trust that, ns the result of the labours of the Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment will be enabled to reduce their expenditure on this department by a considerable 
amount. That there is room for such reduction is evident from the fact that the ebarce of 
establishments is in no case less than 23 per cent., and is often ns high as GO per cent. 

CO. Tlie Militarj’ "U’erks Branch of Public Works expenditure has been needlessly separated 
in some of the Provinces ; the works relate mostly to the construction of barracks, for which 
u^nal Public Works officers ought to be competent. The fact that this duty is performed 
cfiicicnth' b}’ the ordinary Public "Works officers in some of the Provinces is a convincing proof 
that the present division into two branches is not necessary. 
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